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To his moſt Honoured 
Friend and Patron 


Sr. ROGER BURGOINE, 
Knight and Baronet. 


WTT was the carly felicity of 
& Moſes, when expoled in an 
Ark of Nilotick papyre, to be 
adopted into the favour of 
ſo great a perſonage as the 
Daughter of Pharaoh: Such 
another Ark is this vindication of the wri- 
ang of that Diwvine and excellent Perſon ex- 
poled to the world in; and the greateſt am- 
bition of the Author of it, is, to haveitre- 
ceived into your Patronage and Protefton. 
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But although the contexture and frame of 
this Treatile be far below the excellency 


and worth of the ſubje& (as you know the 
Ark in which Moſes was put, was of bulruſhes 
daubed+with ſlime and pitch) yet when You 
pleaſe to caſt your eye on the matter cqn- 
rained in it, you will not think it beneath * 
your Favour, and unworthy your Protetii- 
en. For if Truth be the greateſt Preſent which 
God could beſtow, or man receive | accord- 
ing to that of Plutarch, « i3ir afypwng veldy water 
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Truths deſerve our moſt ready acceptance, 
which are 1n themſelves of greateſt impor- 
tance, and have the greateſt evidence that 
they come from God. And although | have 
had the happinels of ſo near relation to You, 
& acquaintance with You, as to know how 
hreleY ou need {uch diſcourſes which tend to 
ſettle the Foundations of Religion, which you 
have raiſed lo happy a Swperſtrufture upon ; 
yet withall | con{ider what particular Kind- 
neſs the ſouls of all good men bear to ſuch 
Deſigns, whoſe end is to aſlert and. vindi- 
cate the Iruth and Excellency of Religion. For 
thoſe who are erriched themſelves with the 
ineſtimabie Treaſure of true Goodneſs and 
| | Piety 
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Piety are far from that envious remper, to 
think nothing valuable bur what they are 
the ſole Poſſefſors of ; but ſuch are the moſt, 
ſatished themſelves, when they ſee others not 
only admire bur enjoy what they have the 
higheſt eſtimation of. Were all who make a 
ſhew of Religion in the World really ſuch 
as they prerend to be, diſcourſes of this na- 
ture would be no more ſealonable then the 
commendations of a great Beauty to one 
who is already a pafſionate admirer of it , 
but on the contrary we lee how common 
it is for men firſt to throw dire in the face of 
Religion, and then perſ[wade themſelves it 
is its naturall Complexion ; they repreſent it to 
themſelves ina /hape lealt plealingrotothem, 
and then hring that as a Plea why they give 
it no better entertainment- 

It may juſtly ſeem ſtrange, that true Reli- 
2108, Which contains nothing/'in it but what 
is truly Noble and Generous, molt rationall and 
pleaſing to the Fpirits of all good men, ſhould 
yer ſuffer ſo much in irs eſteem in the world, 
through thoſe ftrange and uncouth wizards 
it is repreſented under : Someaccounting the 
life and pratice of it, as it ſpeaks ſubduing 
(a) our 
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our wills to the will of God ( which is the ſub- 
ſtance of all Religion) a thing too low and 
mean for their rank and condition in the 
World, while others pretend a quarrel a- 
gainſt the principles of it as unſatistaRory to 
Humane reaſon. Thus Religion ſuffers with 
the Author of it between two Thieves, and 
it is hard to define which is moſt injurious 
to it, that which queſtions the Principles, or 
that which deſpiſerh the Praftice of it. And 
nothing certainly will more incline men to 
believe- that we live in Age of Prodigtes, 
then that there ſhould be any ſuch in the 
Chriſtian World who ſhould account it a 
iece of Gentility to delpile Keligton, and a 
piece of Reaſon to be Atheiſts. For if there be 
any ſuch thing in the World as a true height 
and magnanimity of Fpirit, if there be any ſ0- 
lid reaſon and depth of judgement, they are not 
only conſiſtent with, but only attainable by 
a true generous Fþirit of Religion. But if we 
look at that which the looſe and profane 
World is apt to account the greateſt gallantry, 
we ſhall find ic made up of ſuch pittifull Jx- 
redients, which any skilful & rational mind 
will be aſhamed to plead for, much leſs to 
Mcn- 
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mention them in competition with true 
2004neſs and undfeigned piety. For how eahe is 
itto ob(erve ſuch who would be accounted 
the moſt high and gallant Fþirits, to quarry on 
ſuch mean preys which only tend to fatisfe 
their brutiſh appetites, or fleſh revenge with 
the blood of ſuch who have ſtood in the way 
of that atry title, FInmur ! Orelle they are 
ſo little apprehenſive of the inward worth 
and excellency of humane nature, that they 
ſeem to envy the gallantry of Peacocks, and 
ſtrive to outvy them in the gayety of their 
Plumes , ſuch who are, as Seneca laith, ad 
ſimilitudinem. parietum ſuorum extrinſecus cul. 
ti, who imitate the walls of their houſes in 
the fairneſs of the outſides, but matter not 
what rubbiſh there lies within, The utmoſt 
of their ambition is to attain enervatam fel;- 
citatem qua permadeſcunt animi, \uch a felicity 
as evigorates the (oul by two long ſleeping, it 
being the nature of all terreſtriall plealures 
that they do iniw g crv;24mw 332297), by degrees 
conſume reaſon by effeminating and ſoftening the 
Intelleftuals, Muſt we appeal then to the 
judgement of Sardanapalus concerning the 
nature of Felicity, or enquire of Apicius what 
(a2) tem- 
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temperance is ? or delire that Sybarite to define 
Magnanimity, who fainted to ſee a man at bard 
labour * 

Or doth now the conqueſt of paſſions, forgi- 
ving injurtes doing g00d, ſelf-demial, bumility, pati- 
ence under croſſes, which are the reall expreſsi- 
ons of piety,ſpeak nothing more n»ble & gene- 
rows then a luxurious, malicious, proud, and impa- 
tient ſpirit ? Is there nothing more becoming 
and agreeable to the loul of man,in exemplary 
Piety, and a Holy well ordered Converſation,then 
in the l;ghtneſs and panty(notto lay rudeneſs 
and debaucheries) ot thoſe whom the world 
accounts the greateſt gallants ? Is there no- 
thing more gracefull and pleaſing in the ſweet- 
neſs, candour, and mgenuity of a truly Chriſtian 
temper and difþoſitiom, then in the revengefull, 
implacable Fpirit of ſuch whole Homour lives 
and is fed by the Blood of their enemies ? Is 
it not more truly honourable and glorious to 
ſerve that God who commands the World 
then to be a ſlave to thoſe paſſions and luſts 
which put men upon continuall hard ſer- 
vice, and torment them for it when they have 
done it ? Were there nothing elſe to come 
mend Religion to the minds of men, beſides 
that 
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The Epiſtle Pticatory. ' 
that tranquillity and calmnels of ſpirit, that 
ſerene and peaceable temper which follows 
a good conſcience whereever it dwells, it were 
enough to make men welcom that gueſt which 
brings ſuch good entertainment with it. 
Whereas the amazements, borrours, and anxi- 
eties of mind, which at one time or other 
haunt ſuch who projtirute their Conſciences to 
a violation of the Laws of God; and the 
rules of refified reaſon, may. be enough to 

erl wade any rationall perſon, that impiety is 
the greateſt folly, and irreligion madneſs. It 
cannot be then but matter of great pity to 
conſider that any perſons whole birth and 
education hath railed them above the com- 
mon people of the World, ſhould be ſo far 
their own enemies, as to obſerve the Faſhion 
more then the rules of Religion, and to ſtudy 
complements more then themlelves, and read 

omances more then the Sacred Scriptures , 
which alone are able to make them wiſe to ſal- 
vation. 

But Sir, I need not mention theſe things 
to You, unleſs it be to let Joy lee the excel- 
lency of your choice, in preferring true Yer- 
tne and Piery above the Ceremony and Gran- 
deuy , 
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deur of the World. Go on, Sir, to value 
and meaſure true Religion not by the un- 
certain meaſures of the World, bur by the 
infallibles dictates of God himlelf in his (a- 
cred Oracles, Were it not for theſe, what 
certain foundation could there be for our 
Faith to ſtand on ? and who durlt venture 
his ſoul, as to its future condition, upon 
any authority lels then the infallible coera- 
city of God himſelf 2 What certain dire- 
ions for practice ſhould we have, what 
rule to judge of opinions by, had not God 
out of his infinite goodneſs provided and 
preſerved this authentick in/{rument of his 
IVill to the World ? What a ſtrange Reli- 
gion would Chriſtianity ſeem, ſhould we 
frame the Model of it trom any other thing 
then the Word of God 2? Without all con- 
troverlie the diſeſteem of the Scriptures upon 
any pretence whatſoever, is the decay of Re- 
ligiom, and through many windings and 
rurnings leads men at laſt into the very 
depth of Atheiſm. Whereas the frequent 
and ſerious converling with the mind of 
God in-his Word , is incomparably uleful, 
not only for keeping up in us a true No» 
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tion of Religion (which is eafily miſtaken, 
when men look upon the face of it in any 
other glaſs then that of the Scriptures ) 
but likewiſe for maintaining a powerfull 
ſenſe of Religion in the ſouls of men, and 
2 due valuation of it, whatever its eſteem 
or entertainment be in the world. For 
though the true genuine ſpirit of (hriſtiu- 
nity ( which is known by the pirity and 
peaceableneſs of it) ſhould grow -never ſo 
much out of credit with the World , yer 
none who heartily believe the Scriptures to 
be the Word of God, and that the matters 
revealed therein are infallibly © ve, will e- 
ver have theleſs eſtimation of ic. It muſt 
be confeſſed that the credit of Religion hath 
much ſuffered in the Age we live in through 
che vain pretences of many to it, who 
have only acted a part in itfor the ſake of 
ſome private intereſts of their own, And 
it is the uſual Logick of Atheiſts, crimine ab 
uno Diſce omnes , it there be any hypocrites, 
all who make ſhew of Religion, are ſuch, 
on which account the Hypocriſte. of one Age 
makes way for the Atheiſm of the next, But 
how unreaſonable and unjuſt that impu- 

x tation 
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tation 1s, there needs not much to diſco- 
ver, unleſs it be an argument there are no 
true men in the World, becaule there are ſo 
many Apes which imitate them , or that 
there are no Jewels, becaule there are ſo man 

(ounterſeits. And bleſſed be God, our 4ze 
is not barren of Inſtances of reall goodneſs 
and unafteted piety 3 there being ſome 
ſuch generous Fþirits as dare love Religion 
without the dowry of Intereſt, and mani- 
feſt their affetion to it in the plain dreſs 
of the Scriptures, without the paint and /et- 
offs which are added to it by the leverall 
contending parties of the (briſtian World, 
Were there more ſuch ble Fþirits of Re- 
ligion in our 4ge, Atheiſm would want one 
of the greateſt Pleas which ic now makes 
againſt the Truth of Religion ; for nothing 
enlarges more the Gulf of Atheiſm, then 
that wiz zdowa, that wide paſſage which lies 
between the Faith and Lives of men pre- 
trending to be (briſtians. I muſt needs lay 
there is nothing ſcems more ſtrange and 
unaccountable ro me, then that the Pra- 
fice of the unqueſtionable 'daties of (bri- 
ſtianity ſhould be put out of Countenance , 
or 
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or lighted by any who own, profeſs , and 
contend for the Principles. of it, Can the 
profeſſion of that be honourable, whole pra- 
Fice is not ? If the principles be true, why are 
they not prattiſed ? If they be nat true, why. are 
they pro/eſſed 

You lee, Sir, to what an unexpected 
length my defire to vindicate the Honour as 
well as lruth of Keligiim, hath drawn out 
this preſent addreſs. But 1 may ſooner hope 
tor your pardon in it, then if ! had ſpent lo 
much paper alter the uſual manner of De4:- 
cations, 1n repreſenting Tu to Nour ſelf or the 
World. Sir, | know lou have two much of 
that | have been commending, to delight in 
Your own delerved praiſes, much lels in flat- 
teries, Which ſo benign a [ubje&t might ealt- 
ly make ones pen un over in. And therein 
I might not much have digreſled from my 
deſign, lince I know few more exemplary 
for that rare mixture of true piety, and the 
higheſt civility rogether, in whom that ine- 
ſtimable jewel of religion is placed in a molt 
ſweet, affable, and obliging temper. But 
although none will be more ready on any 
occaſion with all gratitude ro acknowledge 
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the great obligations You have laid upon 

me; yetI am fo far ſenfible of the common 

vanity of Epiſtles Dedicatory, that I cannot ſo 

heartily comply with them in any thing, as 

in my hearty prayer to _— God for 
cr 
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your good and welfare, and in ſubſcribing my 
ſelf 
Sir, | 4 
Your moſt haamble | 
Zane 5, 1662. |; 
and affeionateſervant, ; 


ED. STILLINGFLEET. 
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READER. 


T 1s neither to ſatisfie the importanity 
of friends, nov to prevent falſe copies 
( which and ſuch like excuſes 1 know 
are expelted in uſual Prifaces) that 1 
have adventared abroad this following 
Treatiſe: but it is ont of a juſt reſent- 

ment of the affronts and indignities which have been caſt 

on Religion; by ſach, who account it a matter of judge- 
ment to d1zbelieve the Scriptures, and apiece of wit to 
diſþate themſelves out of the poſsibility of being happy 
in another world : When yet the more acute and ſubule 
their arznments art, the greater their ſtrength is againſt 
themſelves, it being impoſſible there ſhaula be ſo much 

wit an4 (wbtilty in the ſouls of men, were they not of 4 

more excellent nature then they imagine inem to be, 

And bow contradittions is it for ſuch perſons tobe am- 

bitious of being cryed up for = and reaſon, whoſe deſign 

| (82) is 
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is to degrade the rational ſou! ſs far below hey ſelf, as to 
make her become like the beaſts 1hat periſh | If now the 
weight and conſequence of the ſubjeft, and the too great 
ſeaſonableneſs of it ( if the common fame of the large 
ſpread of Atheiſm among ws be true) be not ſufficient 
Apology for the publiſhing this Buok, I am reſolved 
rather to wndergs thy cenſure, then be beholding to any 
other, The intendment therefore of ths Preface 1s 
enly to give a brief account of the ſcope, deſign, and 
method of the fo'owing Books, although the view of the 
Contents of the Chapters might ſufficiently acquaint 
thee withit, How far I have been either from trans 
ſeribivg, or a deſign toexcuſſe out of the hanas of their 
admirers , the ſeverall writings on the behalf of Reli- 
gion in general, or Chriſtianity in particular (eſpecial- 
/y Morny, Grotius, Amyraldus, cc.) may eaſily 
apprer by comparing what ts contained in their Books 
and this together. Had I not thonzht ſomething 
might be ſaid, if not more fully and rationally, yet 
more ſuitably to the preſent tempey of this Aze then 
what & already written by them, thou hadſt zot been 
troubled with thus Preface, much ieſs with the whole 
Book. But as the tempers and Genius's of Ages and 
Times alter, ſodo the arms and weapons which Atheiſts 
imploy againſt Religion the moſ popular pretences of 
the Atheiſts of our Age, bavye been the irreconcileable- 
neſs of the account of Times in Scripture, with that of 
the learned and ancient Heathen Nations + the incon- 
ſiſtency of the belief sf the Scriptures with the princi- 
ples of reaſon : andthe account which may be given of 
the Origine of things from principles of Philoſophy 
without the Scriptures : Theſe three therefore 1 have 
particularly ſet my ſelf againſt, and diredted againſt 
each of them a ſeverall Book, In the firſt 1 have ma- 
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nifeſted that there us no« ground of credibility tn the 
account of ancient times given by any Heathen Nas 
tions different from ine Scriptures, which 1 have with 
ſo much care and diligence enquired into , that from 
thence we may hope to hear no more of men before 
Adam to ſalve the CAmthority of the Scriptures by, 
which yet was intended only as a defien 10 under- 
mine them s but 1 bave not thought the frivolous pre- 
tences of the Author of that Hypotheſis ' wurth particular 
mentiening, ſuppoſing it ſufficient io give 4 clear ac- 
court of things without particular citation of Authors, 
where it was not of great concernment for 'underſtand- 
ing the thing its ſelf. In the ſecond Book 1 have un- 
dertaken to give arationall account of the grounds, why 
we are to believe thoſe ſeverall perſons, who in ſeverall 
ages wers imployed to reveal the mind of God to ihe 
world, and with greater particularity then hath yet been 
wſed, 1 have inſiſted on the perſons of Moles, and the 
Prophets, our Saviour and bu Apoſtles, and in every 
of them manifeſted the rationall evidences on whic' 
they were to be believed, not only by the men of their 
own CAge, but by thoſe of ſucceeding Generations, In 
the third Book 1 have inſiſted on th: matters them- 
ſelves which are either ſuppoſed by, or revealed in the 
Scriptares z and have therein not only manifeſted the 
certainty of the foundations of all Religion which the 
in the Being of God and Immortality of the ſoul, but 
the undoubted truth of thoſe particular accounts con- 
cerning the Origine of the Univerſe, of Evill, and of 
Nations,- which were moſt lyable to the Atheiſts ex- 
ceptions, and have therein conſidered all. the pretences 
of Philoſophy ancient or modern, which have ſeemed to 
contrad:it any of them ; 10 which ( mantiſſe loco) I 
bave added the evidence of Scripture-Hiſtory in the 
remainaers 
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remainders of it in Heathen Mythology, and concluded 
all with a diſcourſe of the excellency vf the Scriptures. 
Thus having given a brief view of the defign and me- 
thod of the whole, 1 ſubmlt it to every free and wnpre- 
judiced judgement. «AU the favour the 1 ſhall requeff 
of thee, ts, toread ſeriouſly, and judge impariially ; and 
then I doubt 14s but thou wilt ſee 4s much reaſon for Re- 
ligion 4s 1 as, 
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CHAD. 1. 


: The obſcurity and defe& of Ancient Hiſtory. 


+ H E knowledge of truth proved to be the moſt natural! 


per feftion of the rationall ſoul ;, yet error often mi- 
| ſtakes for truth, the accomnts of it. Want of asligence 
- i” its ſearch , the mixcuvre of tyuth and falſbood : T hence 
| comes eithey yejefting truth for the errors ſake, or embracing 

the error for the truths ſake; the firſt inſtanced in Heathen 
Philoſophers, the ſecond in vulgar Heathen, Of Philoſs- 
phicall Atheiſm, and the grounds of it. The Hiſtory of An- 
tiquity very obſcure. The queſtion ſtated where the true 
Hiſtory of ancient times is to be found, in Heathen Hiſtories, 
or only in Scripture i The want of credibility in Heathen 
Hiſtories afſerted and proved by the generall defeft for want 
of tixely records among Heathen Nations; the reaſon of it 
ſoewed from the firſt Plawmtations of the World. The man- 
ner of them diſcovered. T be Orsginall of Civill Government. 
Of Hieroglyphicks. The uſe of letters among the Greeks no 
elder then Cadmus, his time enquired into, no elder then J0- 
ſhua, the learning brought into Greece by him, page I 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, IL 
Of the Pherician and egyptian Hiſtory. 


T he particular arfett in the Hiſtory of the moſt learned Hea- 
then Nations. Firſt the Phazxnicians. Of Sanchoniathon, 
his Antiquity, and Fiacl;ty, Of Jerom- baal, Baal-Berith, 
The Antiquity of Tyre. Scaliger vindicated againſt Bo- 

Wil chartus Abibalus, T be vanity of Pheenician Theology. The 

i imitation of it by the Gnoſticks, Of the Knypuan Hiſtory. 

W T be Antiquity and Authority of Hermes [ri\megitius. Of 

| his Inſcriptions on Pillars, tranſcribed by Manethbo. Hu 

þ Fabulouſneſs thence diſcovered. Terra Seriadica, Of Se hs 

Pillars in Joſephus, and an acconnt whence they are taken. 


page 25 
CHAP. III, 
Of the Chalaear Hiſtory, 


The conteſt of Antiquity among Heathen Nations , and the 
wayes of deciding it, Of the Chaldean Aſtrology, ana 
the foundation of 7 udiciall Aſtrology. Of the Zabii, their 
Founder, who they were, 10 other then the old Cha\dees. 
Of Beroius and his Hiſtory. Am account of the fabulous 
Dynaſties of Beroſus a»d Manetho, From the Tranſl 
tron of the Scripture hiſtory into Greek in the time of Pco- 
lomy. Of that tranſlation and the time of it, Of Deme- 
trius Phalereus. Scaligers arguments an(wered, Manetho 
writ after the Sept nagint, proved againſt Kircher , bis av- 
guments anſwered, Of Rabbinicall and Arabick Authors, 
and their little creait in matter of hiſtory. The rime of 
Berolus enquired into, his Writing co-tewporary with Phi» 
ladeiphus. page 40 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 
The defe& of the Grecian Hiſtory, 


T bat manifefted by three evident arguments of it. 1. The fa- 


bulouſneſs of the Poetical age of Greece, The Antiquity 
of Poetry, Of Orpheus axd the antient Poers. Whence the 
Portical Fables borrowed, The advancement of Poetry and 
Tdelatry together in Greece. The different cen(ures of 
Strabo and Eratoſthenes concerning the Portical age of 
Greece, and the reaſons of them. 2.The eldeſt Hiſtorians 
of Greece are of [uSþefted credit. Of Damaltes, Ariſteus, 
and others ; of the moſt of their eldeſt Hiſtorians we have 
nothing leſt but their names, of others only the ſujet: they 
treated of, and ſome fragments. 3. Thoſe that areextant, 
eithty confeſs their ignorance of eldeft times, or plainly aiſ- 
cover it.Of the firſt ſort are Thucydides and Plutarch; ſeve- 
ral evidences of the Gretians Ignorance of the true original 
of Nations. Of Herodotus and hw miſtakes ; the Greeks 
1g norance in Grography diſcovered, and thence their inſuffi- 
FIENCY 4s £0 41 acconmt of antient hiftory. . page 56 


CHAP. V. 


The general uncertaingy of Heathen Chronology, 
*% 


T he want of credibility in Heathen Hiſtory further proved 


from the uncertainty and confuſion in their accomnt 5 of an- 
cient times ;, that diſcovered by the uncertain form of their 
years. Anexnquiry into the different forms of the Ag ypti- 
an years the firſt of thirty dayes the ſecond of four Months, 
of beth inſtances given in the egyptian biſtory. Of the 
Chaldaan accounts, andthe firſt Dynaſtyes mentioned by 
Berolſus, how they may be reduced to probability. Of, the 
e/Eoyptian Dynaſtzes, Of Manetho. Reaſons of accotnt- 
ing them fabulous, becauſe not atteſtea by any credible an- 
therity, and rejeted by the uſt Hiſtcriangs, T he opinion of 

(e) Scaliger 
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Scaliger and Voſlius, concerning their being cotemporary 
. propounded and rejefted with reaſons againſt it. Of the an- 
cient diviſion of Egypt into Nomi or Provinces, and the 


number of them againſt Voſlſius and Kircher, pag.73 
CHAP. VI. 


The uncertain Epocha's of Heathen Chronology, 


An acconst given of the defeft of Chronology in the eldeſt times. 
Of the Sular year among the e Egyptians, the original of the 
Epatts, the antiquity 6 Fredaty: 14k among them.» Of the 
ſeveral Canicular years, the diffcrence between Scaliger and 
Petavius conſidered The certain Epocha's of the Egypti- 
an hiftory no lder they Nabonafſer, Of the Grecian ac- 
counts. The fabnlouſneſs of the Heroical age of Greece. 
Of the ancient Grecian Kingdoms, The beginning of the 
Olympiads. The uncertain Origines of the Weſtern Nations. 
O! the Latize Dynaſtyes. The different Palilia of Rome, 
The uncertain reckoning Ab. V, C. Of impoſtures as to 
ancient hiſtories. Of Annius, Inghiramus, aud others, Of 
the charatters nſed by Heathen Priefls, No ſacred cha- 
rafters among the fews. Thepartiality and inconſiſtency of 
Heathen hiſtories with each other. From all which the 
want of credility in them as to an acconnt of ancient times 


1 clearly demonſtrated, pap. 89 
Cs .; Soon 30-8 
CHAP. 1, 


The certainty of the Writings of Moſes. 


Is order tothe proving the trmth of Scriptmre-hiſtory, ſeveral 
Hypotheſes laid down. The firſt concerns the reaſonable- 
neſs of preſervino the antient Hiſtory of the world in ſome 
certain Records, from the importance of the things, aud 
the inconveniences of meer tradition or conſtang Revelation. 


T he 


win 
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The ſecond concerns the certainty that the Records nnder 
Moſes bu name , were wndonbrealy bis. The cortainty of 
a matter ef fatt enquired into in general, - and proved as to 
this particular by univerſal conſent and [tttling a Common - 
wealth upon his Laws. The impoſſibility of an Tnipoſt ure 
as to the writings of Moles demonſtrated. T he plea*s to the 
contary largely anſwered. pag. 107 


CHAP, II 


Hoſes tis certain knowledge of what he writ, 


The third Hypotheſis concerns the certainty of the matter of 


Moſes hu hiſtory . that fraaually rroved : © Firſt, Moſes 
bu knowledge cleared , by hu education, and experiencezand 
certain information. Hu eaucation in the wiſdom of 
Kgypt; whit that Was. The old Egy''tian learning en- 
quired into, the convemences for it Of the Egyptian Prieſts, 
Moles reckoned among them for hu knowledge The Mathe- 
matical, Natmral, Diume, ana Meoral learning of Egypt: 
their Political wiſdom moſt conſiderable. T be advantage 


| of Moles above the Greck Philoſ/o hers, as to wiſdom and 


reaſon. Moles himſelf an tye-witne(s of moſt of bus hiſtory : 

the certain uninterrupted tradition of the other part among 

the Jews, manifeſted by rational evidence. p.119 
CHAP. III. 


Moſes his fidelity and integrity proved. 


Moſes confidered a4 an Hiſtorian, and as a LaW-giver, bis 


fidelity in both proved: clear woidences thit be had no in- 
tent 10 deceivein hus Hiſtory freedom from private intereſt, 
impartiality in by rel.:ttons , plainneſs and perfpicuity of 
ftile. As a Liw giver , he came armed with Divine an- 
thoriry , which being the main thing, u fixed on co be fully 
proved from his aftions and writings, The, power of mi- 


:racler the great evidence of Divine revelation. T vo grand 


qneſiions propounded. In what caſe miracles may be :x- 


(c 2) pelt- 


- 4 
4 
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pefted, and hot# known to be true. No neceſſity of 4 conſtant 
power of miracles in a Church : Two Caſes alone wherein 
they may be expefted. When any thing comes as a Law 
from God, and When a Divine Law 4 to be repealed. The 
neceſſity of miracles in thoſe caſes as an evidence of Divine 
revelation afſerted. Objeftions anſwered. No nſe of mira- 
cles whcn the doftrine u ſetled and owned by miracles in the 
firſt revelation, No need of miracles in reformation of 4 

4 Church. pap. 134 


CHAP. IV. 
The fidelity of the Prophets ſucceeding Ao/cer. 


An order of Prophets to ſucceed Moſes, by Gods awn appoint- 
went in the Law of Moles. The Schools of the Prophets, 
the original and inſtitution of them. The Cities of the Le- 
vites. T be occafion of their firſt inflitution. The places of 
the Schools of the Prophets, and the tendency of theinftitu- 
tion there to a Prophetical office. Of the Muſick uſed in 
the Schools of the Prophets. The-Roman Aſſamenta,and the 
Greek, Hymns in their ſolemn ma, The two ſorts of 
Prophets among the Jews, Leiger and extraordinary. Or- 
dinary Prophets taken ont of the Schoals, proved by Amos 
and Saul. pag. 149 


CHAP. V 
The tryal of Prophetical DoRrine, 


Ralerof trying Prophets eſtabliſhed in the Law of Moſes, The 
puniſhment of pretenders. The ſeveral ſorts of falſe Pro- 
phets. The caſe of the Prophet at Bethel diſcuſſed. The 
tryal of falſe Prophets belonging to the great Sanbedrin. 
The particular rules whereby the Doftrine of Prophets was 
judged. The proper notion of a Prophet, mot foretelling f u- 
ture contingencies , but having immediate Divine revelati- 
#9. Several principles laid down for clearing the doftrine 
of the Prophets, 1. That immediate diltates of natural 

light 
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light are not to br the meaſare of Divine revelation, Sewer at 
gromnds frr Divine revelation from patural light. 2. What - 
ever is direfily repugnant to rhe d: hates of nat mre, cannot be 
of Divine revelation. 3. No Drome revelation doth con- 
tradift a Diving poſmeive Law without ſufficient evidence of 
Gods intention to repeal that Law, 4. Divine revelation 
in the Prophets was not to be meaſured by the words of the 
Law, but by the intention and reaſon of it. The Prophetical 
effice a kind of Chancery to the Law of Moles, pag.16F 


CHAP. VI. 
The tryal of Prophetical Predictions and Miracles; 


The great difficulty of the trying the truth of Prophetical pre- 


diftions from Jerem. 18. 7,8, &c. Some gemeral Hypo- 
theſes prems/ed for the clearing of it. The firft concerns the 
$rapnd why prediftions are accounted an evidence of divine 
revelation. T hree Conſeftaries arawn thence. The ſecond, 
the manner of Gods revelation of his will ro the minds of the 
Prophets. Of the ſeveral degrees of Prophecy. The third is, 


. therGod did not alw« yes reveal the internal purpoſes of his 


will unto the true Prophets. T he grand queſtion propounded 
how it may be known when rreaibtions expreſs Gods decrees, 


, axd when enly the ſeries of canſes. For the firft ſeveral 


rules laid down. 1. When the prediftion is confirmed by 4 
preſent miracle. 2. Whew the things foretald exceed 'the 
probability of ſecond canſes, 3. When confirmed by Goas 
oath. 4. When the bleſſings fore-rold are purely ſpirit nal. 
T hree r utes for interprering the Prophecyes which refþett the 
fate of things under the Goffel. 5. When all cireumftances 
art foretold. G6. Whew many Prophets in ſeveral agts agree 
in the [ame prediftions. 'Predift ions do not expreſs Goar un- 
alterable purpoſes , when they only contain comminations of 
gndgements,or are prediftions of temporal bleſſmgs. The caſe 
of the Ninivites, Hezekiab, axd others opened. Of repentance 
in God, What it implyes. The Fewiſh objeftions abont pred” 
Fbions of temporal bleſſings an(wered, In what caſes miracles 


Were expected from the Prophets, when they were to confirm 
(c 3) the 
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the tynth of their. religion.  Inflanced in the Prophet at Be. 
thel, Elijah, Elſhaly, and of Moſes himſelf. , Whoſe divine 
authority that it was proved by miracles, u demonſtrated 
againſt the modern fewt,and their pretences anſ wered.P.177 


CHAP, VII. 
The eternity of the Law of Moſes diſcuſſed. 


The ſecond caſe wherein miracles may be expeted, when a | 


Diwme poſitive LaW us tobe repealed , and another way of 


wor ſhip eſtabliſhed inſtead of it. The poſſibility in general 3 
of a repeal of a Divine LaW aſſerted : the particular caſe of i 
the L.wof Moles asſputed againſt the 7 -ws ; the matter of | 


that Law proved nur tobe immutably obligatory; becanſe 
the ceremonial |recepts were required not for themielves, 
bnt for ſome further end, that provedfrom Va: monides bis 
confeſſion : the precepts of the Ceremonial Law frequently 
diſpenſed with While the Law was in force. Of the, Paſ- 
ſever of Hezeckiab, and ſeveral other inflances. It ts not 
inconſiftent with the wiſaom of God to repeal ſuch an eſta- 
blifhed Law. Abravanels arguments anſwered. Of the 
perfetlion of the Law of Moles, compared with th: G pel. 
Whether God hath ever declared be would never repeal the 
Law of Moles. \Of+ adding. to the precepts. Of the ex» 
prefſions ſeeming to. imply. the prypermity of the Law of 
Moles. Reaſons aſſigned why thoſe expreſſions are uſed, 
theugh perpernity be wot tmplyed. The Law of Moles not 

itt upon immutableveaſon, becanſe many particular pro- 
cepts were founded upon particular vccaſtuns, as the cuſtoms 
of rhe-Zabiu ; many ceremonial precepts thence deduced out of 
Maimonides; - avabecanſe /uch a ſtate of things was fore- 
told, with Which the ob{ervition of the Ceremonial Law 
Would be inconſiſtent. That largely ai[covered from the 
Prophecies of the old Teſtament. P, 205 
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vine CHAP, VIIL. 
rated 
wWo7 General Hypotheſes concerning the Truth,of the 


DoRrine of Chriſt. 


um 


The great prejudice againſt ow Saviour among fews ana 
He.ubens,was the meaneſs of his appearance. T he difference 
of the miracles at the delivery of the Law and Goſpel. 


mes Some general Hypotheſes to clear the ſmbſerviency of mi- 
ye} i racles ro the D Atrine of Chriſt. 1. That where the truth of 
- $+- C a doftrine depenas not on evidence but amtbority,the only tay 
Sh of X ro prove the truth of the Dubtrine, is Io prove the Teſtimony 
 # of the revealer tobe infallible, Things may be true which 
enje depend not on evidence of the things. What that ts, and on 
I, what it devends. T he uncertainty of nat wral knowledge. The 
os | exiſtence of God, the foundation of all certainly. The cer- 
wi rainty of matters of faith proved from the ſame priuc iple, 
= Onur knowledge of any thing [nppoſeth ſomething incompre- 
not henſible. The certainty of farth as great 4s that of know- 
v4 ledge ; the grounds of it ſtronger. The confojtency of rati- 
os * onal evidence with faith. Tet objetts of faith exceed reaſon , 
el. 4 the abſurdities following the contrary opinion. The wacer- 
he x tainty of that which u called reaſon. ,, Phileſoph cal asitates 
" no ſtandard of reaſop. Of tranſubſtautiation «n1 ubiquity 
f &c. why rejefted as contraryto reaſon. The foundation of 
4, faith in matters above reaſon Which i in infallible Teftime- 
w "7; that there are wayes to know which « infallible proved , 
o 2. Hypoth. A Divine Teſtimony the moſt infallible. The 
- reſolution of faith into Gods weracity-as its formal objeft, 
f 3. Hypoth, A Divine Teſtimony may be known , thowgh 
I God fpeak, not immeazately. Of infpiration among the Fe Ws, 
4 and Divination among the Heathens. 4. Hypoth. T he e01- 
X dences of a Divine T eſtimony mggſt be clear and certain. Of 
the common motives of faith, and *the obligation to faith 


ariſing from them. T he original of Infidelity. pag.226 
Co pu 
| CHAP. 
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CHAP.IX, 


The rational evidence of the Truth of Chriſtian Religion 
7 from Miracles. 


T he poſſibility of miracles appears from God ana provigente , | 
the evidence of « Divine Teſtimony by them. God alone can | 
really alter the conrſe of nature. The Devils power of work- © 
ing miracles conſidered. Of Simon Magus, Apollonius, The © 
cures in the Temyle of X&\culapius at Rome, &c. God ne- © 
ver works miracles, but for ſome particular end. The © 
particular reaſons of the miracles of Chriſt. The repealing © 
the Law of Moles, which had been ſettled by miracles, Why 
Chrift checked the Phariſees for demanaing a ſign, when 
himſelf appeals to hiimiracles, The power of Chrifts mi- 
racles on many who did not throng hly believe. Chriſts mi + 
racles made it evident that he was the Meſſias , becauſe 
the prediftions were fulfilled in him. Why John Baprciſt 
wronght no miracles. Chrifts miracles neceſſary for the | 
everthrow of the Devils Kingdom. Of the Demonigcks 
and Lnnatichs in the Goffel, and in the Primitive Church. 
The power of the name of Chrift ober them largely proved | 
by ſeveral Teftimoniies. The evidence thence of @ Divine 
rower in Chriſt, Of conmerfeit diſpgſſe ſions. Of miracles 
wrought among Infidels. Of thefatnre ſtate of the Charch. 
T he neceſſity of the miracles of Chriſt, as to. the propaga- 
tion of Chriſtian Religion : that proved from the condition 
of the publiſhers, ana the [meceſs of the Doflrine, The 
Apoſtles knew thr hazard of their wployment, before they 
entred on it. The'bolaneſs and reſolmtion of the Apoſtles not- 
withſtanding this, compared with hrathen Philoſopbers. No 

motive conld carry the Apoſtles throughtheir imployment , 
but the truth of their PoAtrine, not ſeeking the henonr, 
profit or pleaſnre of the world, The Apoſtles evidence of 
the truth of their doftvime Jay in being eye-witne(s of our 
Saviours miracles and reſmwreti.on *T hat atteſted by them- 
{ctues ;_ thiir ſufficiency thence fer preaching the Goſpel. 
Of the nature of the doftrine of the Goſpel ; contrariety of 

ut 
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it to natural inclinations. Strange ſucceſs of it, notwith- 
ſtanding it came not with humane power : No Chriſtian Em- 
perour, till the Goſpell univerſally preached. The weak- 
neſs and ſimplicity of the inſtruments which preached the 
Goſpel. From all Which the great evidence of the power of 


miracles is proved. pag. 252 


CHAP. X. 


The difference of true miracics from falte. 


The unreſonableneſs of rejetting the evidence from miracles, 
becanſe of impoſtmres. That there are certain rules of ai- 
Ping niſhing trne miracles from falſe, and Divine from dia- 
bolical proved from Goat intention in giving « power of mi- 
racles, and the providence of God in the world. The mcon- 
venience of raking aWay the rational grounas of faith and 
Placing 51 on ſelf-evidence. Of the ſelf evidence of the 


Scriptures, and the inſufficiency of that for reſolving the 
queſtion about the anthority of the Scriptures. Of the pre- 
' tended mir.icles of Impeſtors and falſe Chriſts, as Barcho. 
chebas David el David and others. The rules whereby to 
judge true miracles from falſe. 1. True Divine miracles 
are wrong bt to confirm a Divine teſtimony. No miracles 
meceſſ..ry for the certain conveyance of a Divine Teſtimony , 
proved from the evidences that the Scriptures could not te 
eorrapred. 2. No miracles Divine Which contraaitt Di- 
wine revelation. Of Popiſh miracles. 3. Divine miracles 
leave Divine «fr: on thoſe who believe them, Of the mi- 
racles of Simon Magus. 4. Divine miracles tend to the 
overthrow of the devils power in the world : the antipathy 'f 
the doftrine of Chriſt to the devils defigns in the World, 
$. The diſtinftion of true miracles from others, from the 
circumſtances and manner of their operation. The miracles 
of Chriſt compared with thoſe of the Heathen Gods. 6. Ged 
makes it evident to all in partial judgements that Divine 
miracles exceedcreated power. This manifeſted from th! 
wnparalleld miracles of Moſes andour Saviour. From al! 


(4) which 
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which the rational evidence of Divine revelation i mani - 
fefted, as to the perſons Whom God imployes to teach the 
world. pag. 334 


Pe ee ns em — 


Boox III, 


——_—_— 


CHAP. 1, 
Of the Being of God, 


T he Principles of all Religion lie in the Being of God and im- 
mortality of the ſoul : from them the neceſſity of a particular 
Divine revelation rationally deduced; the method laid down 
for proving the Divine authority of the Scriptures. Why 
' Moles doth mot prove the Being of God, but ſuppoſett, The 
notion of a Deity very conſonant to reaſon. Of the nature of 
Tatea"s, and particularly of the Idea of God. How we can 
form an Idea of an infinite Being. How far ſuch an 1dea ar- 
gues exiſtence. The great mnreaſonableneſs of Atheiſm de- 
monſtrated, Of the Hypotheſes of Ariſtotelian ana Epi- 
curean Atheiſts. The Atheiſts [retences examined and re» 
fmted. Of the nature of the arguments whereby we prove there 
4a God. Of nniver(al conſent and the evidence of that to 
prove 4 Deity and immortality of ſouls. Of neceſſity of ex- 
iſtence implyed in the notion of God, and how far that proves 
the Bring of God. The order of the world and uſefulneſs of the 
parts of it,and eſpecially of mans body ,an argument of a Dei- 
ty.Some higher principle proved to be in the world then mat- 
ter and motion. T he nature of the ſoul, and poſſibility of ite 
ſmbſiſting after death. Strange appearances in nature not 
ſolvable by the power of imagination, pag. 360. 
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the CHAP. II, 
3 34 
54 Of the Origine of the Univerſe. 
— = The neceſſityof the bilief of the creation of the world in order 
F to the. trmth of Religion. Of the ſeveral Hypotheſes of the 
p Philoſophers who contradi Moles : with 4 particular ex- 
* amination of them. The ancient tradition of the world con- 
* ſonant to Moſes : .proved from the Fonick Philoſophy of 
| .4 Thales, and the Italick of Pythigoras. The Pythagorick 
w_ Cabbala rather Agyptian then Moſaich, Of the fluid 
lar matter which was the materiall principle of the Univerſe, 
__ Of the Hypotheſis of the eternity of the world aſſerted by 
by Ocellus Lucanus, and Ariſtotle, The weakneſs of the 
he foundations on which that opinion us buulr. Of the manner 
of of forming principles of Philoſophy. The poſſibility of crea- 
—_ tion proved, No arguing from the preſent fkate of the 
oh world againſt its beginning ſbewed from Maimonides. The 
= Platoniſts arguments from the goodneſs of God for the 
a eternityof the world anſwered. Of the Stoicall Hypotheſis 
e * - of the eternity of matter, whether reconcilable with the 
re - i text of Moſes. Of the opinions of Plato and Pythagoras 'con- 
o | cerning the preexiſtence of matter to the formation of the 
2 world, The comtradiftion of the eternity of matter to the 
's nature and attributes of God. Of the Atomicall Hypotheſis 
a ef the Origine of the Univerſe. The World could not be 
P produced by a caſuall concourſe of Atoms proved from the 
"I nature and motion of Epicurus bus Atoms, and the Phenc= 
AT mena of the Univerſe, cfþectally the produftion and nature 
4 of Animals. Of the Carteltan Hypotheſis, that it cannot 


ſalve the Origine of the Univerſe without a Deity giving 
motion to matter. pag. 421 
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CHAP. IT, 


Ot the Origine of Evil. 


Of the Being of Providence. Epicurns his arguments againſt it 
refuted. The neceſſity of the belief of Providence in ordey to 
Religion. Providence proved from 4 conſideration of the na- 
tare of Gd and the things of the world, Of the Spirit of na- 
rare. T he great objrftions againſt Providence proponnded. The 
firſt concerns the Origine of evil, God £ca»n be the author of 
fin if the Scriptures be true. The acconnt which the Scri- 
ptures give of the fall of man, doth nit charge God with mans 
fanlt. Gras pewer to govern mas by Laws, though be gives 
no particular reaſon of every Poſitive precept, The reaſon of 
Gods creating mas with freedom of will, largely ſhewed from 
Simplicius ; 4nd the true account of the Origine of evil, Godt 
permitting the fall makes him not the author of it.The account 
which the Scriptures give of the Origine of evil,compared with 
that of Heathen Philoſophers. The antiquity of the opinion of 
aſcribing the Origine «f evil to an evil principle. Of the judg- 
ment of the Periians, Egyptians and others about it.Of Ma: 
. nichaiſm. The opinien of the ancient Greek. Pbiloſophers , of 
Pythagor:s, Plato, rhe Stoicks , the Origine of evil net from 
the neceſſity of matter. The remainacrs of the hiſtory of the 
fall among the Heathens. Of the malignity cf Dmois, Px g- 
vidence vindicated as tothe ſufferings of the good, andimpu- 
nity of bad men. An acconnt of both frem natural light, ma- 
wifeſted by Seneca, Plutarch, andethers, pag.470 


CHAP. IV. 
Ot the Oricine of Nations 


All mankina arrived from Adam, if the Scriptures be true. 
T he contrary ſuppoſition an introduttion to Atheiſm. The 
truth of the hiſtory of the flood, The poſſibility of an univer= 
ſal deluge proved. The flood nniverſal as to mankind, whe» 
ther wniver/al axto the earth and animals; no mtceſſity of 


aſſerting 
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aſſerting «either. Tet ſappo ſing it , the peſſibility of ir demon. 


ſtrated without creation of new waters. Of the foundations of 
the deep. T be proportion which the height of menntains 
bears to the Diameter of the earth. No mountains much 
above three mile perpendicular. Of the Origine of fountains. 
T he opinion of Ariſtotle an4 others Concerning it diſcuſſed, 
T he true acoxnt of them ſrom the wapours ariſing from the 
maſs of ſubterraneous waters. Of the capacity of the Ark. 
for receiving the Animals from Buteo and others. The 
truth of the aelugefrom the Teſtimony of Heathen Nations, 
Of the pre”agation of Nations from Noalis poſteriry, Of the 
beginning of the Aſſyrian Empire. The multiplication of 
mankind after the flaod. Of the Chronology of the LXX. Of 
the time between the fliod and Abraham, and the advantages 
ofit. Of the pretence of ſuch Nations, who called them- 
ſelves Aborigines, A diſcourſe concerning the firſt plans 
tation of Greece , the common opinion propaund:d and re- 
j:4ed, The Hellens not the firſt inhabitants of Greece, bus 
the Pelalgi, The large Fpread of them over the parts of 
Greece ;. Of their language different from the Greeks, 
Whence theſe Pelalgi came; that Phaleg was the Pclalgus 
. of Greece ; axa theleacer of that Colony, proved from Ep'- 
phanius : rhe lang mage of the Pelaſgi iz Greece Orientall ; 
thence an account oven of the many Hebrew wards in the 
Grech language, and the remainaers of the Eaſtern langua- 
Fern the Iſlands of Greece, both which not from the Pha. 
nicians as Bochartus thinks but from the old Pelalgi, Of the 
ground of the a ity bet ween the Jews and Lacedxmonians. 
Of the p:opling of America. pag. 533 


,HAP. V. 
Ot the Or:igine of the Heathen Mythology. 


That there Were ſome remainacrs of the ancient hiſtury of the 
world preſervea in the ſeverall Nations after the differ for. 
How it came to be corrapted « by decay of knowledge, T7 
creaſe of I4-latry, confuſion of languages. Anenquiry into 
toe carſe of thac, Difficultics againſ# the common opinion 

(43) thas 
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that lang uages were confounded at Babel. Thoſe diffical. 
ties cleared. Of the fabulouſneſs of Poets, The particular 
wayes whereby the Heathen Adythology areſe. Attributing 
the generall hiſtory of the world to their own Nation. The 
corraption of Hebraiſms, Alteration of names. Ambi- 
gnity of ſenſe in the Orientall languages. Attributing the 
attions of many to one perſon, as in Jupiter, Bucchus, &c, 
T he remainders of Scripture hiſtory ameng the Heathens, 
The names of God, Chaos, formation of man among the 
Phenicians, Of Adam among the Germans, Xpyprians, 
Cilicians, Adam wnder Saturn, Cain among yhe Pha- 
nicians, Tubalcain and Jubal z#der Vulcan and Apollo. 
Naamah &xder Minerva. Noah axdey Saturn, Janus, Pro- 
metheus and Bacchus, Noahs three ſons wnder Jupiter, 
Neptune, axd Pluto, Canaan wnder Mercury, Nimrod 
wnaer Bacchus, Magog wnder Prometheus, Of Abraham 
and Iſaac among the Phanicians. Jacobs ſervice wnder 
Apollo's. The Garwae from Bethel. Joſeph wander Apis. 
Moſes #nder Bacchus, Joſhua wnaer Hercules, Balaam 
wnder the oldSilenus, pag. $57 


CHAP. VI, 


Of the Excellency of the Scriptures. 


Concerxing matters of pure divine revelatien in Scriptnre : 


the terms of Salvation only contained therein, The ground 
of the diſeſteem of the Scriptures u tacite unbelief. The 
Excellency of the Scriptures manifeſted as to the matters 
which God hath revealed therein. The exciHiency of the 
diſcoveries of Gods nature which are in Scripture, Of 
the goodneſs and love of God in Chriſt, The ſuitableniſs of 
thoſe diſcoveries of God to onr natural notions of a Deity, 
T he neceſſity of Gods making known himſelf ro ua in order to 
the rigulating our conceptions of him. The Scriptures give 
the fulleſt account of the ſtate of mens ſouls and the cory upti- 
ons which are in them. The only way «f pleaſing God diſ- 


covertd in Scriptures. The Scriptares contain matters of 


grearft 
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greateſt myſterionſneſs, and moſt mniverſal ſatisfaltion to 


mens minds, The excellency of the manner wherein things 
are revealed in Scriptures, 1n regard of clearneſs, ambority, 
purity, uniformity, and perſwaſgueneſs. The excellency of 
the Scriptures as arle of life, The nature of the duties of 
Religion and the reaſonableneſs of them. The greatneſs of 
the encouragements to Religion contained in the Scriptures. 
T he great excellency of the Scriptures, as containing in them 
the Covenant of Grace in oraer to mans Salvation. p1g.599 


ORIGINES SACKE@#: 
The Truth of 


Scripture-Hiſtory aflerted. 


Boos I. 


CHuavp. I. 
The obſcurity and defeR of Antient Hiſtory, 


T he knowledge of truth proved to be the moſt natural perfettion 
of the rational ſoml ; yet error often miſtaken for truth, the 
accounts of it, Want of diligence inits ſearch, the mixture 
of truth and falſhood: T hence comes either rejefting truth for 

, the errors ſake, or embracing the error for the truths ſake ; 
the firſt inflanced in Heathen Ph(/oſophers, the ſecond in 
vulgar Heathen, Of Philoſophical Atheiſm and the ground; 
of it. The Hiſtory of Antiquity very obſcare, The queſtion 
ſtated where the true Hiſtory of ancient times to be found, in 

- Heathen Hiſtoriesor only in Scripture ? The want of cre- 
aibility in Heathen Hiſtories aſſerted and proved by the gene- 
ral defe&t for Want of timely records among Heathen Nati- 
ons ; the reaſon of it ſhewea from the firſt Plantations of the 
World. The manner of them diſcovered. The Original of 
Civil Government. Of ar The wſe of letters 
among the Greeks no elder then Cadmus, hu time enquired 


into, no elder then Joſhua, the learning browg ht into Greece 
by him. 


Naqwviries after truth have that peculiar com- 
mendation above all ozber deſigns, that they 
come on purpoſe to gratifie the moſt noble 
WIE facalty of our ſonls, and do moſt immedi- 
ately rend tO re-aavance the higheſt pey- 
c DCA fcttion of Our rational beings, For all our 
moſt laudable endearours after knowledge now, are only 

B the 
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an entire Fabrick , and'the recovery of ſome precioxs Fewels 
which were /oft out of ſlight, and ſunk in the aipwrack of 
bhaumane nature, That laying of Plato, that all knowledge 1; 
remembrance, and all ignorance forgetfulneſs, is a certain and 
undoubred truth, if by forgetfmlneſs be meant the Hos, and by 
remembrance the recovery of thoſe worions and conceprions of 
things which the 93nd of man once had in its pure and pri- 
mitive fate, wherein the wnderſtanding was the trueſt Afi. 


crocoſm, in which all the beings of the inferiouwr world | 


were faithfully repreſented according to their rrae, native, 
and genuine perfettions. God created the ſoul of man not 
only capable of finding out the truth of things, but ſwrniſh- 
ed him with a ſufficient «pmigrer or roxchſtexe to diſcover 
rruth from falſhood, by a /ight ſet up in his anderſtandivg , 
which if he had attended to, he might have ſecxred himlelf 
from all «mpoſtares and deceits, As all other beings were 
created in the full poſſeſſion of the agreeable perfettions of 
their ſeverall natres, 10 was mas too, elle God would have 
never cloſed the work of Creation with thoſe words, Aud 
God ſaw all that he had maat, and behold it Was very good : 
that is, endued with all thoſe perfeZ;ons which were ſmitable 
to their ſeverall beiygs. Which man had been moſt defe{tive 
in, if his a»nderſtanding had not been endowed with a large 
ftock of intellefinall knowledge, which is the moſt narwrall 
and gennine per feftion belonging to Ins rationall being. For 
reaſon being the moſt railed facalry of humane nature, if 
that had been defeftive in its diſcoveries of truth, which is 
its proper objef#, it would have argued the greateſt mains 
and imperfe&1on in the being it ſelf, For if it belongs to the 
perfeftion of the ſenſetive faculties to diſcern what is pleaſant 
from what is hartfull, it muſt needs be the perfe 50x of the 
rational! to find our the difference of truth from fal/beed. Not 
as though the ſod could chen have had any more then now, 
an aRaall nor5oy of all the beings in the world coexiſting ar 
the ſame time, but that it would have been free from all d:- 
ceits in its conceptions Of things, which were not cauſed 
through 3nadvertency. 

Which will appear from the ſeverall af: mans know- 
edge 
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Chap. f. The Trath of Lriptare« Hiſtory aſſerted. 
ledge hath, which are cicher apwards towards his Afahor; 
or abroad on his fellow-creaturer. ' If - we' confider that cows 
1emplation of the ſoul which fixes it felf on-that 7wſbnire _ 
which was the ca»/e of it, andis properly Swpla ; it will 

found neceſſary for the ſoulto be created in aciear and di- 
ſtin& knowledge of him, becauſe of mays immediate obliga- 
tion to obedience unco him, Which muſt neceſſarily fuppoſe 
the knowledge of him whoſe will muſt be his r#/e, for if 
wan were nat fully convinced in the firſt moment after his 
creation of the being of him, whom he was to obey, his fir 
work and duty would not have been actuall obedience, but 2 
[earch whether there was any ſupreme, infinite, and eternal 
being or no ;, and whereon his d#zy to him was foxnded, and 
what might be ſufficient declaration of his Will and Laws, ac- 
cording to which he mult reg»/ate his ebedzence. The raking 
off 81! which doxbrs and ſcruples from the ſol of was, mult 
ſuppoſe him fully ſatisfied upon the firſt free uſe of r7aſov, 
that there was an J«finice Power and Being which produced 
him, and on that account had a rigbe to command him in 
whatſoever he pleaſed, and that thoſe commend: of his were 
declared to him in ſo certain a-way,that he could not be de+ 
rived inthe judging of chem. The clear knowledge of God 
will further appear moſt neceſſary to man in his 6 f creation, 
if we conſider that God created him for this exd and pxr- 
poſe,” to enjoy converſe, and an humble familiarity with him- 
ſelf;he had then tweurry wey's  Legror riwwrtey in the language 
of Clemens Alexandrinus, Converſe with Ged was as natw 
rall to him as his being was. For man, as he came firſt out of 
Gods hands, was the refleftion of God himſelf on a dark 
Clond, the Iris of the Deity, the ſimilitade was the ſame, 


Protrepet 
Pp. 63, 


but the ſubſtance different : Thence he is faid ro be created G:,.j'.;. 


after the Image of Ged. His knowledge then had been more 
intelltftnall chen diſcurſive ;, not lo much imploying his fa- 
culties in the operoſe deduftions of reaſon ( the plealant toy/ 
of the rationall faculties fince the Faf) bur had immedi» 
ately imployed them about the ſub{imeſt objetts, not about 
quiddities and formalities, but about him who was the fout- 
rain of his bring, and the centerof his happineſr. There was 
not then ſo vaſt a difference between the Angelicall and 
B 2 humane 
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on 4 ever) living creatnre, that was the name thereof. i, e, ſaich 
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han ave life: The Angels and wen both fed on the ſame 
dainties ; all the difference was, they were in the umgoo», the 
wpper room in beaver, and max in the Summer Parlour in 
Paradiſe. 

If we take a view of mans knowledge as it refpetts his _ 
creatures , we ſhall find theſe were ſo fully kyown to him on 
his firſt cyeation, that he needed not ro go to School to the 
wide world to gather up his conceptions of them, For the 
right exerciſe of that Dominion which he was inftated in over 
the inferiowyworld, doth imply a particular knowledge of the 
nature, being, and properties of thoſe things which he was to 
make «ſe of, without which he could not have improved 
them for their peculiar ends, And from this kyowleage did 
proceed the giving the creatares thoſe proper and peculiar 
names which were expreſſive of their ſeveral natures. For 
as Plate tels us, #& m{yrs JSyyuugy iv ovouarey F), ama woros 
dxgiroy + SmrCaimarre ef 73 Th QUT Gro Oy br: The impo- 
fitien of names on things belongs not to every one , but only to 
bim that hath a full proſpett snto their ſeveral natwres. For ic 
is moſt agreeable to realon,that names ſhould carry in them 
a ſuitableneſs to the things they expreſs, for words being 
for no other end but to expreſs our conceptions of things,and 
Our conceptions being but coves x; 64c01@wame rex yparuras the 
lame Philoſopher ſpeaks, the reſemblances and repreſentations 
of the things, it mult needs follow, that where there was a 
true knowledge, the conceptions muſt agree with the rbings g 
and words being to expreſs our conceptsons,none are lo fit ro 
do it, as thoſe which are expreſſive ot the ſeveral natares of 
the things they are uſed to repreſent. For otherwile all the aſe 
of words is to be a meer vocabulary to the underſtanding, 
andan 7ndex to memory, and of no further ſe in the pur- 
ſuit of knowledge, then tolet us know what word; men are 
agreed to callthings by. But ſomething further ſeems to be 


. intended in their firſt iwpoſieion , whence the ew call ic 


OY2R7 AYDON as Mercer tell us, 4 ſeparation and diftiy- 
Hion of the ſeveral kinds of things : and Kircber thus para» 
phraſeth the words of Moſes. And whatſotver Adam called 


he, Faerant Hits vira & fermana momma & rerum narnris 


pro- 
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Chap, 1. The Truth of Seripture- Hiffory aſſerted. 
proprie accommodates. But however this be, we have this 
furcher evidence of that beighe of 1.pwepe which muſt be 
ſuppoſed in the firſt man, that as he was the firſt in his kind, 
ſo he was to be the fandard and meaſwre of all that follows 
ed, and therefore could not want any thing of the dwe per- 
feftions Of humane nature. Andas the fbekel of the Sanftua- 
ry was, if not dewble to others, (as men ordinarily miſtake) 
'et of a fu/and exatt weight, becauſe it was to be the ftan- 
dard for all other weights (which was the cauſe of its being 
kept in the Temple.) So ifthe firſt man had nor dowble the 
proportion and meaſure of knowledge which his poferity bath, 
if it was not running over in regard of abwndance, yet it 
muſt be preſſed down and ſhaken together in regard of wezght, 
elſe he would be a very unfit fandard for us td judge by, 
concerning the dye and ſwitable perfettions Of humane 
narnre. 


But we need not have run ſo far back as the firf man to Se, 4. 


evince the knowleage of truth to be the moſt natural perfe(7;- 
ex of the ſol of man, for even among the preſent ruines 
of humane nature we may find ſome ſuch noble and generous 
ſpirics, that diſcern ſo much beazty in the face of truth, thar 
to ſuch as ſhould enquire what they find ſo atrraive in ir, 
their anſwer would be the fame with Ar;ſtotles in a like caſe, 
it was gat i;amua, the Dneftion of thoſe who never ſaw ir. 
For os ar is the enqwiry, and fo ſatifattory the finding 
of truth after the ſearch, that the rel; of it doth far exceed 
the greateſt Epicuriſm of Apicius, or the moſt coſtly en- 
tertainments of Cleopatra ; there being no G#ſt ſo exquiſite 
as that of the mind, nor any Jewels to be compared with 
Truth. Nor do any perſons certainly better deſerve the 
name Of men, then ſach who allow their reaſon a full employ- 
ment, and think.nort the ere&neſs of mans fatwrea ſufficienc 
diftintion of him from Brates. Of which choſe may be ac- 
counted only a higher #ecies who can patiently ſuffer the 
mage their Tntelleftwalsin a Dangeox of Ignorance, 
and' know themſelyes to be men, only by thoſe Chara&ers 
by which Alexander knew himfelf not to be a God, by their 
pronenels to intemperance and ſicep, So ſtrange a Xerempſy- 
rhoſss may there be without any change of bodies, and E- 

| B 3 phorbus 


 » Ordeines Saera: 
phorbas bis ſoul might become a Brpte, without ever remo- 
ving its /odging into the body of an Aſs, So much will the 
ſoul degenerate from its elf, if not improved, andin a kind of 
ſullenneſs ſcarce appear to be what it is, becauſe it is not ;- 
proved to what it may be, TIX 

But if this knowledge of truth be ſo great, ſo natural, fo 
valuable a perfettion of humane nature, whence comes ſo much 
of the world to be over-run with Ignorance and Barbariſm, 
whence come ſo many pretenders to knowleage, to conrt a cloud 
inſtead of Juno, to pretend a Love to trath, and yet to fall 


Set. 5. 
Object, 


between the ſoul and truth, there wonld be an impatient deſire 


ſee the Magnet doth not draw the iron with greater force then 
it ſeems to run with impatience into its cloſeſt embraces, If 
there had been formerly ſo intimate an acquaintance between the 
ſoul and truth, as Socrates fancied «f friends in the other 
world, there wonld be an barmonions clo(ure upen the firſt ap- 
pearance, and no divorce tobe after made between them ? 
True, but then we muſt conſider theres an intermediate 
| Pate between the former arquaintance, and the renewall of 
it, whereinall thoſe remaining charetecrs of mutuall know- 
ledge are /a»k_{o deep, and lic ſo hid, that there needs a new 
fire to be kjndled to bring forth thoſe latent figwres,and make 
chem again appear legible, And when once thoſe rokens are 
produced of the former friexd/aip, there are ngt more im- 
patient /ongings, nor moreclole embraces between the touch- 
ed needle and the Magnet, then there are between the wn- 
derftanding and diſcovered trarh. Burt then withall, we are 
to conſider that they are but few whoſe ſouls are awakened 
out of that Lethargy they are fallen into in this degenerate 
condition,che molt are fo pleaſed with their fleep,thar they are 
Joth ro diffarbtheir reit, and ſer a bigher price upon a lazy 
Tenorasce, then upon a reſtleſs knowledge. And eyen of 
thoſe whoſe /oalj are as it were between ſleeping and wakzag, 
what by reaſon of the remaining confuſion of the erres 1n 
E- their brains, what by the preſent d;neſz of their Sghr, and 
| the hovering avcer:aiy light they are to judge by, - ca are 
few that cap put a difference between a meer phant«</ms and a 
| real 
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down and worſhip error ? If there Were ſo great a ſympathy | 


after it, and a moſt ready embracing and cloſing with it. We 4 


Chap. I, The Truth of Scripturt-Hiftory aſſerted. 


real truth. Of which theſe rationall accounts may be 
given, VIZ. Why ſo few prevendors to knowledge do light on 
trath. 

Firſt, Want of an impartiall ailigence in the ſearch of it. 
Trath now muſt be ſoxgbr, and that with care and diligence, 
before we find it ; jewels do not uſe to lie upon the [wrface 
of the earth :- Highwayes are ſeldom payed with gold; what 
is moſt wsrth our Finding, calls for the greateſt ſearch. If 
one that walks the ſtreers ſhould fixde ſome ineſtimable 
jewell, or one that ryavels the road meet with a bag of gold, 
it would be but a filly deſign of any to walk the ſtreer, or 
rravell the road in hopes to meet with ſuch a parchaſe to 
make them rich. 1t ſome have bappily /ight on ſome valuable 
traths when they minded nothing leſs - chem}, muſt chis 
render a diligence uſcleſs 10 inquiries after ſuch? No : Trath, 
though ſhe be ſo fair and pleaſing as to draw onr affettiong, 
is yet ſo modeſt as to admit of being coxrted, and it may be 
deny the firlt ſit, tO heighten our smPortunity, And certain- 
ly nothing bath oftner torbid the banes between the wnder- 
ftanding and Trath inquired after, then partiality and pre- 
OCCHparsn of 7 ndgement : which makes men enquire more 
diligently after the dowry then the beauty of Truth, its corre» 
ſpondency co their Intereſts, then its evidence to their angdey- 
ſtandings. An nſefull error hath often kept the Keys of the 
mind for free admiſſivs, when important truths but contrary 
ro their pre- conceptions Or intereſts have been forbidden en- 
trance, Prejudice is the wrong bias of the foul, that effeu- 
ally keeps it from coming near the mark of truth, nay, ſets 
it at the greateſt diltance trom it. There are fewin the world 
that /ook after rr th with their own eyes, moſt make uſe of 
ſpeftacles of others making, which makes them ſo ſeldom be- 
hold the proper l/ineaments in the face of Truth ; which the 
ſeverall rinfares from education, authority, caſtem, and pre- 
diſpoſition do exceedingly hinder men from diſcerning of. 

Another reaſon why there are ſo few who find eruch, when 
ſo many pretend to ſeck, ir, is, that near reſemblance which 
Error often bears to Truth. It bath been well obſerved rhac 
Frroy leldom walks abroad the world in her own yasoments, 
ſhe always borrows ſomething of 37th, to make her more 
acceſt- 


Se. 6. 


Seb. 7. 
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acceptable tothe world, It bath been always the ſub:ilty of 


A 

grand decervers tO graft their greateſt errors On ſome ma- 5 
ceriall eraths, to make them paſs more wndiſcernable tO all o 
ſuch wholook more at the ror on which they ffang, then on i 
the frmits which they bring forth. It will hereafter appear A 
how moſt of the groſſeſt ot the Heathen errors bave, as P[u- a 
tarch ſaich of the Egyptian Fables, dvd gs mra; ingdn(s 4 el 
andrea, ſome faint and obſcure reſemblances of truth ,, nay tc 
more then ſo, as moſt pernicious weeds are bred in the fatreſt el 
ſoyls ; their moſt deſtrwftive principles have been founded on = 
ſome neceſſary and important truths, Thus 1dolatry doth _ 
ſuppoſe the belief of the exiſtence of a Deity ; and ſuperſts> IF t& 
tion the Immortality of the ſouls of men. The Devilicould FF þb 
never have builc his Chappels, bur on the ſame grownd where- n 
on Gods Temples ſtood, which makes me far lels wonder al 

then many do, at the meeting with many expreſſions con- 0 

cerning theſe two grand truths in the writings of ancient G 

Heathens, knowing how willing the devil{ might be to have * 

ſuch principles ſtill owned in the wor/4 , which by his de- Py 

praving of them might be the nowriſters of 1delatry and $u- ” 
perſti130n, For the generall knowledge of a Divine nature,lup- q 

poling men /guorant of the trxe God, did only lay a fonnda- tl 

tiow tO eretÞ bis [dolatrous Temples upon;and the belief of the f 

ſomls ſurviving the body afcer death, wichout knowledge of F 
the true Way Of attaining happineſs, did make men more tl 

eager of embracing thole Rites and Ceremonies, Which W 


came with a pretexce of ſhewing the wayto a bleſſed im- 
mr 

Which may be a moſt probable res/on why Philoſophy and Fl 
Taelatry did increaſe ſo much together as they 4d. for te 
though right reaſon fully improved would have overthrows t 
all thoſe curſed and 1aolatrons praftiſes among the Heathens, 


bl 
yet reaſon only diſcerning ſome generall notions without their » 
particular application and improvement, did only diþoſe the v 
moſt ordinary fort of people to a more ready entertainment tl 
of the moſt groſs 7dolatry. For hereby they diſcerned che n 
neceſſity of lome kind of worſhip, but could not find out the el 


right way of it, and therefore they preedily fo{owed that d 
wiuch was commended to them, by ſ#ch who did withall 
agree 


me 
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agree with them. in the common ſentiments of humane na. 
ture : Nay, and thoſe perſons themſelves who were the 
great maintainers of thele ſublimer notions concerning God 
and the ſon! of man, were either the great infflrames:; of 
adyancing that horrid ſ»perſtitizon among them, as Orpheus 
and Apollonius,or very forward Complyers with it,as many of 
the Philoſophers were. Although wichall it cannot be denied 
to have been a wonderfull d5/covery of Divine providence, by 
theſe general! notions to keep wakzng the inward ſenſes of 
mens ſouls, that thereby it might appear when Divize Re- 
velation ſhould be maniteſted ro them, that it brought no- 
thing contrary to the common principles of humane nature, 
but did only reftifie the depravations of it, and clearly ſhew 
men that way, which they had long been ignorantly feking 
after. Which was the excellent advantage the Apof/e made 


of the Inſcription on the Altay at Athens tothe unknown Aft.17.23, 


God; Whem, faith he, ye sgnorantly ſerve, bim 1 declare 
unto yow. And which was the happy ſe the Primitive learn- 
ed Chrifftians made of all thoſe paſſages concerning the d;- 
vine nature and the Immortality Ot the ſenls of men, which 
they found in the Heathen Writers, thereby to evidence to 
the world that the main poftularta or [uppoſitions of Chri- 
ftian Religion were Sranted by their own molt admired wen ; 
and that Chriſftiamty did not race out, but only 6#i/4 upon 
thoſe commen ſounaations, which were entertained by all 
who had any name for reaſon. 


Though this, I ſay, were the happy effeR of this building $e2F. 9. 


errors ON common truths to all that had the advantage Ot 
Divine Revelation to diſcern the one from che other, yet as 
to vthers who were deſtitute of it, they were /yable to this 
twofold great inconvenience by it, Firlt, for rhe ſake of the 
apparent rottenne(s of the Super [tr uftures to queſtion the ſound- 
weſs of the foundations on which they ſtood. And this | doubt not 
was the caſe of many confiderative heathens, who obſerving 
that monſtrous and unreaſonable way of worſhip obtaining 
among the heathen, and not being able by the ſtrength of 
their own reaſon, chrough the want of divine revelation to 
deduce any certain saſtitwted worſhip, they were ſhrewdly 
tempted ©O renounce thoſe principles, when they could nor 

C buc 
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but abhor the conc/afrons drawn fromthem, for there is no- 
thing more »/xa/ then for me» who exceedingly dereff 
ſome abſurd conſequence they ſec may be drawn from a prin- 
cixle ſuppoſed, to rejeFt the principle its ſelf for the ſake of 
that conſequence, Which it may be doth not neceſſarily follow 
from it, but through the fbortneſs of their own reaſon doth 
appear to them to do ſo, Thus when the [-telligent heathen 
did apparently ſee that from the prixciples of che Being of 
God, and the Immortality of ſouls, did flow all thoſe wnna- 


taral and inhumane Sacrifices, all thoſe abſurd and ridi- * 


exlous Rites, all thoſe execrable and profane myſteries, out 
of a loathing the Immoralities and iwpieties which attended 
theſe, they were brought to queſtion the very trath and 
certainty of thoſe principles which were capable of being thus 
abuſed, 

And therefore Tam very prone to /uſpe& the Apology uſu- 
ally made for P roragoras, Diagoras, and ſuch others ot them 
who were accounted Atheiſts, ro be more favonrable then 


true, Vite that they only rejefted thoſe heathen Deities, and 


not the belief of the Divine nature. I ſhould think this ac* 
count of their reputed Atheiſm rational, were it any wayes 
evident that they did build their belief of a Divine nature, 
upon any other grownd: then ſuch as were common to them 
with thoſe whole worſaip they ſo much derided. And there- 
fore when the Heathens accuſed the Chriſtians of Atheiſm, 
I haye full and clear evidence that no more could be meant 
thereby then the r4jeft;on of their way of worſhip, becauſe I 
have ſufficient Aſrazce from them that they did believe in a 
Divine nature, and an inſtituted Religion molt ſuitable ro the 
moſt common received notions Of God, which they owned in op- 
poſition toall heathen worſhip. Which I find not in the leaſt 
pretended to by any of the forementioned perſons, nor any 


thing of any diff:rent way of Religion afſerted, but only a de- | 


fruition of that in »ſe among them, 
Andalthough the caſe of Anaxagoras Clazomenine, and 


the reſt of the /onich Philoſophers might ſeem very differ- 3} 


ent from Diagoras, T beodorwa, and theſe beforementioned, 
becauſe although they denied the Gods in vulgar repare ro be 
ſuch as they were thought to be (as Angxagoras call'd the 
Sun 


Book-I' 
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Sun wiSegr Damvey, a wee lobe of fire, for which he was 
condemned at Athens to bafiſhmenr, and fined five calents ; Dt 1dolo- 
yer the learned Yoſſims puty in this plea in his behalf, char he lat, CI, 


was one that afſerted the creation of the world to flow from 
an eternal mind) although therefore, I ſay, the caſe of the 
Tonick. ——_— may ſeem far dferent from the others, 


| becauſe of their aſſerting the produltion of the world ( which 


from Thales Mileſins was conveyed by Anaximanader and 
Anaximenes tO Anaxagoras) yet tO one that throughly ccx+ 
fiders what they wnderſtood by their eternal mind, they may 
be ſooner cleared from the impmtation of Atheiſm, then :r- 
religion. Which two certainly ought in this caſe to be ds- 
ſtinguiſhed , for it is very poſſible for men meeting with ſuch 
1n/uperable difficulties, about the caſnal coxconrfe of Aroms 
for the prodattion of the world, or the eternal exiftence of 
matter, tO aſſert ſome erernal mind , as the firſt cayſe of 
theſe chings, which yet they may smbrace only as an hypo- 
theſis in Philoſophy to ſolve the phenomena of nature with, 
but yet not ro make this erermall mind the objett of adoration. 
And ſo their «ſſerting a Deity, was only on the ſame account 
as the Tragedians uſed to bring in their ©4345 amv warns, 
when their Fables were brought to ſuch an iſſve, and per- 
plexed with ſo many difficulties that they ſaw no way to clear 
them again, bur co make [ome God come down upon the 
Stage tO ſolve the difficulties they were engagedin , or as 
Seneca ſaich of many great Families when they had run up 
their Genealogies ſo high that they could go no turther, they 
then fetched their pedegree from the Gods : So when theſe 
Philoſopbers ſaw ſuch incongruities in aſſerting an infinite and 
eternall ſeries of matter, they might by this be brought to ac- 
knowledge ſome a&ive principle which produced the world, 
though they were far enough trom giving any religious wor- 
ſip to that eternal mind. 


Thus even Epicarns and his followers would not flick to Sift, 12. 


aſſert the being of a God; ſo they might but cireumſcribe 
him within the heavens, and ler him bave nothing to do with 
things thac were done on earth. And how ancertain the moſt 
dogmatical of them all were, as to their opinions concerning 
the being and nature of their gods, doth fully 8ppear from 
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the large diſcourſes of Tully upon that ſubjet : where is 
fully wanfefted their variety of opinions, and mutwal repug- 
nancies, their ſelf contradittions and inconftancy intheir own ' 
aſſertions; which hath made me ſomewhat incli»able to think 
that the reaſo» why many of them did to the wor/d own a 
Deity, was, that they might not be Martyrs for Atheiſm : 
Which T «ly likewiſe ſeems to acknowledge, when ſpeaking 
of the puniſhment of Protegoras, for thac ſpeech of his, De 
Tent, 41 neque mt fint, neque ut now fint, habeo dicere. Ex quo 
Deor. 1x, qmidem exiſtime tardiores ad hanc ſententiam proficendans 
cl; multos offe fattos, quippe cum parnam ne dubitatio quidem ef= | 
fugere potmiſſet. So that for all the werba/ aſſerting of a 
Deity among them, we have no certainevidence of their | 
firm belief of it, and much leſs of any wor/dip and ſervice 
they owed unto ir, And though, it may be they could not 
totally exc#/s the notions of a Deity outof their minds, parc« 
ly through that #atwral ſenſe which is engraven on the ſouls 
of men, partly, as being anable to ſolve the difficalties of 
ature, without @ Deity ; yet the obſerving the notorious 


vanities of Heathen worſhip, might make them look uponit WM {6 
as a meer Philoſophical fþeculation, and not any thing that Hc 
had an influence upon the government of mens /ives : For as Yds 
in »atwre the obſerving the great mixture of fa/ſoood and Go 
truth made the Academicks deny any certain «ermjz:14y, or fmt 
rule of judging trwth ,, and the Seepticks take away all certain am 
aſſent ;, ſo the ſame conſequence was wnavoidable here, upon for 
the lame principle ; and that made even Plats himſelf ſo am- Fer 
bignous and mncertain in bis diſcourſes of a Deity, ſometimes Wa 
making him an eter»al mind, lometimes aſſerting the whole the 
World, San, Moon, Stars, Earth, Soxls, and all co be Gods, we 
and even thole chat were worſhipped among the hearbeng, ou 
as T ally tells us out of his 7iwew and de Legibus; which all 
as Velleius the Epicarean there ſpeaks, Et per ſe ſunt falſa & 

fpbi invicem repugnantia. This is the firſt inconvenience fol» ha 
lowing the mixture Of trathand falſbeod, for the ſake of the © te1 
falſpood ro queſtion the trmth its ſelf it was joyned with. Ti 


Se. 13, Theotheris 2s great which follows, when rrath and fal(- be 
: hood are mixed, for the ſake of the truth to embrace the falſ- 
hood. Which is a miſtake as common as the «ther, becauſe 


men 


Chap; 1, The Trathof Scriptany-Miftory aſſerted. 
ww are apt to think that things ſo vaſtly different as ryueb 
and falſtoed, could never b/en4d, or be incorporarerogether ; 
therefore when they are certain they have ſome rruth, they 
conclude no falftvod to be joyned with it, And this [| fup- 
poſe to haye been the caſe of the more credulons and wats 

ar Heathen, #s the other was of the Philoſophers; for they 
Fading mankind to agree in this, not only that there is a 
God, but that he muſt be wor/bip'd, did withour ſcywple make 
uſe of the way of worſhip among them, as knowing there 
mult wo ray: and they were ignorant of any efſe, And from 
hence they grew to be as confident believers of all thoſe 
fablerand traditions on which their /dolatry was founded, as 
of thoſe firft principles and notions from which the were ſity 
of divine worſhip did arile, And being thus habitnated to 
the belief of theſe things, when rrath it ſelf was divulged 
among them, they ſa#ÞþeFed it to be only a corruption of 
ſome of their Fables, This Cel/ns the Epicurean on all oc- 
caſions in his Beoks againſt the Chriſtians did fly ro, Thus 
he faith the bui/ding of the Tower of Babel , and the confu- 
fron of T -, was taken from the fable of the Aloadz is 
Homers Odyſſes, the ſtory of the Flood from Dexcalion, Pa- 
radiſe from Alcinom his gardens, the burning of Sodow and 
Gomorrah from the ftury of Phaeron. Which Origen well re- 
fates from the far greater ant34wmiry of thole relations 
among the Jews, then any among the Greeks : and there- 
fore the corr wption of the tradition was in rhem, and not the 
Zews, Which muſt be our only way for finding out which 
was the Original, and which the corr»ption, by demenſtrating 
the nwndoubred antiquity of one beyond the other , whereby 
we muſt do as Archimedes did by the crown of Hiero, find 
out the ex2R propertions of trith and falſhood which lay in 
all thoſe Heathen Fables. 

And this now leads to the third acromnt, why truth is ſo 
hardly &ſcerned from errony, even by thoſe who ſearch af- 
ter it, whichisthe great obſcurity of the Hiſtory of Ancient 
Times, which ſhould decide the Conmoveyfie, For there 
being an univerſal Afyrement in ſome common principles,and 
a frequent reſemblance in particular traditions, we mult of 
neceſſity,] for the clearing the r-»th from its corrwprion, have 
G2 recenr{[c 
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recourſe tO ancient hiſtory, to ſee if thereby we can find one 
where the Original tradition was beſt preſerved, by what 
means it came tO be corrupted, and whereby we may diſtin- 
guiſh thole corruptions from the Truths to which they are 
annexed: Which is the defign and ſubjeft of our future di/- 
conrſe, viz. to demonſtrate that there was a certain original 
and general tradition preſerved in the world concerning the 
eldeſt Ages of the world, that thu tradition was gradually 
corru.ted among the Heathens , that notwithſtanding thu 


eorrwuption there were ſufficient remainders of it to evidence its 


trme original ;, that the full account of thu tradition us alone 
preſerved in thoſe books we call the Scriptures : That where 


any other hiſtory ſeems to croſs the report contained in them, ; 


we have ſufficient ground to queſtion their credibility; and 
that there us ſufficient evidence to clear the nnaonbted certainty 
of that hiſtory which is contained in the Sacred Records of Seri» 


pture. Wherein we ſhall obſerve the ſame mechod which * 


T hal: s took in taking the height of the Pyramids, by meaſu- 


ring the /egth of their hadow , ſo ſhall we the kerght and: ! 


antiquity ot trath from the extent of the fabulons corrapti- 


ons of it. Which will be a work of ſo much the greater | 


difficulty, becaule the truth we purſue after takes covert in 
ſo great antiquity, and we muſt be forced to follow its moſt 
flying footſteps through the dark and ſhady paths of antient 
hiſtory. For though hiſtory be frequently called the Light 
of Truth, and the Herald of Times, yet that light is ſo faint 
and dim, eſpecially in Heathen Nations, as not to ſervero 
diſcover the face of Truth from her counterfeit Error, and 
that Herald (o little rhill*d, as not to beable to zef us which 
is of che Elder houſe. The reaſon is, though T7ath be al- 
wayesof greater Antiquity, yet Errour may have the more 
wrinckled face, by which it often ;jmpoſeth on ſuch who gueſs 
antiquity by deformity , and think nothing ſo od as that 
which can give the leait account of its own age. This is evi- 


dently the caſe of thoſe who make the precence of ancient | 


hiſtory a plea for Infidelity , and. think no; argument more 
plarſible to impugn the certainty of Divine Revelation with, 
then the ſeeming repwgnancy ot ſome pretended hiftories with 
the accownt Of ancient time reported in the B;b/e, Which 


being 
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being a pretext ſo wnwworthy,and deſigned for ſoill an end,and 
ſo frequently made aſe of, by ſuch who account 7ufideliry a 
picectof antiquity as well as reaſon, it may be worth our 
while to ſhew, that it is no more /;able to be baffled with 
reaſon, then to be confuted by Antiquity, 

In order therefore to the removing of this ſtumbling-block 
in-our way, I ſhall firſt evigce rhat there 5s no certain credi- 
bility in any of thoſe antient hiſtories which ſeem to conty adi(t 
the Scriptures, nor any ground of reaſon why we ſhould 
efſent ro them, when they differ from the Bible : and then 
prove that all theſe nndoubted cheratters of a moſt certain and 
anthentick hiſtory are legible in thoſe records contained in 
Scripture. Whereby we ſhall not only ſhew the awnrea/ona- 
bleneſs of Infidelity, but the rational evidence which our faith 
doth ſtand on asto theſe things. I ſhall demonſtrate the firſt 
of theſ2, viz. that there is no ground of afſent to any ancient 
hiſtories which give an account of things different from the 
Scriptures, from theſe arguments , rhe apparent defe(#,weak- 
neſs, and inſufficiency of them as to the giving an account of 
elder times, The monſtrow confuſion, ambiguity, and uucer- 
tainty of them in the account which they give ; the evident 
partiality of them to themſelves, and 5nconfifency witheach 
other, I begin with the firſt of theſe, the defef and inſuff- 
ciency of them to give in ſuch an account of elder times as 
may amount to certain credibility ; which if cleared, will of 
its ſelf be ſufficient to manifeſt the incomperency of thole re- 
cords, as tothe laying any foundation for any firm aſſent to 
be given co them, Now this defe# and 3»ſafficiexcy of thoſe 
hiſtories is either more gexeral, which lies in common to 
them all, or ſuch as may be obſerved in « particular confde- 
ration of the hiſtories ot thoſe ſeveral Nations which have 
pretended higheſt ro Antiquity. 

The General defect is the want of timely records to pre- 
ſerve their hiftories in, For it 1s molt evident, that the tru» 
eſt hjfory in the wortd is liable to various corrwptions through 
length of time, if there be no certain way of preſerving it 
entire, Andthar, through the frailty of memory in thoſe 
who bad integrity to preſerve it,through the gradaal increaſe 
of Barbariſm and Ignorance, where there are no wayes of 
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;nſtruft;on,and through the ſubtilty of ſuch whoſe inrereſt it 
may be to corrupt and alter that tradition. If we find Juch 
infinite variety and difference of men, as to the hiſtories of 
their own times, when they have all poſſible means to be ac- 
g#:5ated with the truth of them , what account can we ima- 
gine can be given by thoſe who had no certain way of pre. 


ſerving to poſterity the moſt authentick relation of former Þ 


Ages? Eſpecially , it being moſt evident, that where any 
certain way Of preſerving tradition is wanting, a people mult 
ſoon degenerate into the greateſt fwpidity and Barbariſm, 


becauſeall will be taken up in minding cheir own petty com 7 
cerns,and no encomragement at all given to ſuch pablick Þi- * 

rite, who would mind the creast of the whole Nation. For 2 
what was there for ſuch to emp/oy.themſelves upon, or ſpend } 
their time in, when they had no other kind of Learning | 


among them, but ſome general traditions conveyed from Fa- 


they to Son, which might be learned by ſuch who followed | 


nothing but doweſtick, employments ? So that the ſons of No- 
«h, after their ſeverall d;erſrons and plantations of ſeverall 
Countries, did gradually degenerate into Ignorance and Bar- 


bariſm : for upon their firlt ſer/ing in any Countrey, they | 


found it employment ſufficient to cultivate the Land, and fit 
themſelve: [hi eriows to /ivein, andto provide themſelves 
of __— for their mutual comfort and ſabſiſtence. Beſides 
this, they were often put to removes from one place tO anc- 
ther, where they could not conveniently reſide ( which The- 
cydides ſpeaks much of as to the ancient ſtate of Greece ) and 
it was a great while before they cameto smbody themſelves 


topether in Towns and Citzes, and from thence to ſpread | 


into Provinces, and to ſettle the bounds and extents of their 
Territories. The firſt age, after the plantation of a Countr 
being thus ent, ghe next ſaw it neceſſary to fall cloſe to the 
work, of huabandry, not only to get ſomething out of the 
earth for their ſ#5ſfkence, but when by cheir diligence 
they had lo far improved the ground, that they bad not on- 
ly exoxgh tor themſelves, but to Fare to others, they then 
found out a way for commerce one with another by Ex- 
ch,ge, This way of rr«ffick made them begin to raiſe 
thei hopes ligher of enriching themſelves ; which wyen 
ome 
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ſome of them had dexe,they bring the poorer under their pow- 
er, and reign as Lira; over them, theſe rich with their depen- 
dants ſtrive to outvy cach other, whence came ways and mu- 


"red ruall contentions, till they who gor the beter over their adver- 
w__ faries, took ſtil] greater authority into their hands(thence at 
ner 8 fir ff every City almoſt, and adjacent Territory , had a King 
any F overir) which by conflitizg wich each other, ar laſt brought 
x | ſeyerall Cities and Territories under the power of one particu- 


lar perſon, who thereby came to reignas ſole onarch over 
{mo * A ok oF, 
» all within his dominioxg, 
$;- For alchough there be ſome yeaſen to think that the Lex- $82. 17. 
3 ders of ſeverall Colonies had at firſt ſuperiority over all that 
went withthem, yet there being evidence in few Nations 
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= = of any continued /xcceſſion of Monarchs from the poſterity 
w of Noah , and ſo great evidence of ſo many petty royalties 
= almoſt in every City ( as we read of ſuch maltitudes of Kings 


in the ſmall territory of Canaas, when 7oſbna conquered it) 


wy this makes it at leaſt probable to me, that after the death of 
_ _—_ Leader , by reaſon of their poverty and difþerſedneſs 
= of habitations,they did not incorporate generally into any Ci- 


vill government under ove head, but did riſe by degrees in the 


5 maxxey before ſer down, but yec ſo,that in the petty 45vi/s- 
"«M ons ſome prerogative might be given to bim who derived his 
= pedigree the neareſt from the firlt Fonndey of that plantation , 
wo which in all probabi/;ty is the meaning of Thucydides, who 

= rells us when the riches of Greece began to increaſe, and had 
_ their power improved, -75rannies were erected in moſt C;- >.10. Ed. 
ad Ties ( TOE) 7 now cm panned 142901 T1477 1194 Camna, for be- Port. 
= fore that time King doms with bononrs limited Were hereditary) 
- for ſo the Scholiaſt explains it, mrpings Samndicu and ths marh- 

J ewr oPghaubariunc x? Neb xir Ars. This then being the 


he | fate and caſe of moſt Nations in the firſt ages after their 
 * FF} plantation, there was no /ikelybood at all of any great im- 


__ provement in knowledge among them, nay ſo far from ir, 
ns F : ; 

= thar for the firſt ages, wherein they conflifted with poverty and 
py neceſſity, there was a neceſſary decay among them , of whar 
, kn-w/edge had been convejedto them ; becauſe their nee: 7i- 
, y ties keptthem in continual employment , and after that they 


conguered them, they began to congrey each other, that till 
15 ſuch 


13 


See. 18, 


ſach time as they were ſet/ed in peace under eftabliſhed Coms 
won-wealths, there was no leifare, nor opportunity for any 
Arts and Sciences to flouriſh, without which all certain hiffs- 
ries of their own former ſtate mult vanfb and dWindle into 
ſome fabulexs ftories. And ſo we find they did in molt Na- 
tions, which thence are able to give no other accomnt of 
themſelves, but that they rung out of the earth where they 
lived , from which opinion the Athenians uſed ro wear of old 
their golden graſhoppers, as T hucydides relates, What ac- 
connt can we then expett of ancient rimes from ſuch Nati- 
ox; which were ſo defettive in preſerving their own Orie 
ginals ? 

Now this defe;veneſs of giving teſtimony of ancient times 
by theſe Nations, will turcher appear by theſe i\Wo confederde 
tions; Firſt , what ways there are for communicating know- 
ledge ro poſterity. Secondly, how long it was eve theſe Nations 
came to be Maſters of any way of certain communicating their 
conceptions to their Succeſſors, Three general{ ways there are 
whereby knowledge may be propagated trom one to ano- 


© ther, by repreſentative ſymbols, by Feech, and by letters. The 


Strom. l, 5. 


f rſt of theſe was moſt common in thoſe e/der t5wmes for which 


purpoſe Clemens Alexandrinus produceth the teftimeny of 
an ancient Grammarian Dionyſins Thrax in his Expoſuion of 
the ſymbol of the wheels : impair yiu « ds nibzo wr End 
a of wn iri1 T4 Tegbers : That ſome perſons made 4 repre- 
ſentation of their aftions toothers, not only by ſpeech, but by 
ſymbols treo. Which any one whois any wayes converſant 
in the Learning of thoſe ancient times, will find to have been 
the chief way of propagating it (ſuch as it was) from one to 
another, as 1sevident inthe Hieroglyphicks of the e/E£gypri- 
ans, and the cuſtome of ſymbels from thence derived among 
the Grecian Philoſophers , eſpecially the Pythagoreans. It 
was the ſolemn cuſtome of the Cfgyprians t0 wrap upall 
the little &nowledge they had under ſuch myfical repreſenta» 
t:0n5, which were nnavoidably clogged with two inconve- 
niences very wnſnitable to the propagation Of knewleage, 
which were obſcurity and ambignity: for it not only coſt 
them a great deal ofrime to gather up ſuch [ymbelcelt things 
which might repreſent. their,conceptions z but whea they we 
pitche 
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Chap. 1,, The Trath of Scyiprure- Hiſtory aſſerted, 19 
pircched upon them, they were /iable toa great variety of 
inrerpretations, as is evident in all thoſe yemainders of them, 
preſerved by the Induſtry of ſome ancient Writery, as in 
their «wa c{«, or golden Images of thiir Gods, they had in- 
graved two dogs, an hawk, and an Jbis, By the degs ſome 
underſtood the two Hemiſpheres, others the ewo Tropicks ; 
by the hawh ſome underſtood the Sn, others the eAfqui- 
notiall, by che 1b; ſome the Aſoow, others the Zodiach, as 
is evidentin Clemens, who reports it, This way then is a 
moſt unfit way to convey any avcient tradition, by being both 
obſcure, ambiguons, and wnable to expreſs lo much as to 
give any cercain light to farwre ages of the paſſages of the 
precedent. 


The other wayes of conveying knowledge, ire either by 5:8, x9, 


ſpeech, or by letters, The firſt muſt be by ſome vocal Ca- 
bala delivered down from Father to Sow ; but word: being 
of fo periſhing a natare, and mans memory 10 Weak, and fra:/ 
in retaining them, it is neceſſary for a certain communication 
of knowledge, that ſome way ſhould be found out mote /aft- 
ing then words, more firm then memory, more fairhfull then 
tradition : which cotild not otherwiſe be 5marined, then thar 
the Author of his own conceptions ſhould himſelf /zave 
them to the view of all peferity ; in order to which, ſome 
yo muſt be contrived whereby mens woices might be ſeep, 
and mens fingers ſpeak. But how to expreſs all kind of 
ſounds, with the ſeveral draughrs of a per, and to confine 
them withinthe compaſs of 24 /etrers, is deſeryedly called 
by Galileo, admirandarum omninm inventionam bumanarum 
Pynactluws, the choiceſt of all humane inventions, And had 
we no other evidence of the great obſcurity of ancient hiſto. 
ry, the great difference as to the firſt jnventer of letters, 
would be a ſufficient dewonffration of it. For almoſt every 
Nation hath had a ſeveral Azthoy of them: The 7ews de. 
rive them from Adam or Moſes ;, the e/£yyprians arertbure 
their j*v+ #tion to Thoyt or Mercnry , the Grecians, to Cad- 
m7, the Phanitians to Taantus , the Lars to Satwyy, 
Others to the eAfrhiopians : And left the Pygwies ſhould be 
without their cn, 0 think they were tourrd out 4 
griinm volath, ftom the manner of the flying of Cranes. 
D 2 us 
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Thus it- hath happened with moſt Nations; what was firſt 
among themſelves, they thought to be the firſt in the 
world, 

But by whom/oever they were firſt invented, we are certain 
they were but /ately in »ſe inthat Nation, which bath moſt 
vainly arrogated the moſtto its ſelfin point of Antiquity, 
and yer had the leaſt reaſon (I mean the Grecians,) Thence 
the e£zyptian Prieſt Patinet truly told Solon,the Greeks were 
always chiidren, becauſe they had nothing of the antiqui- 
ties of former ages. If we may believe 7oſephxs, they had 
no writings earlier then. Homer , but herein he is conceived 
to have ſerved his caſe roo much, becauſe of the 7nſcription 
of Amphytrio at Thebes in the Temple of Apolls T[menins 
intheold Jonick letters, and two. others of the ſame ape to 
be ſeen in Herodetss, and becauſe of the writings of Zycus, 
Orpheus, Mu(ens, Orotbantins Trexnius, Thaletas, Me- 
leſander, and others. This we are certain of, the Grecians 
had not the uſe of /etters among them till the time of Cadmes, 
the Phenicians coming into Greece, whither he came to plant 
a Coloxy of Phenicians there, whence aroſe the ſtory of his 
purſuit of Exropa, as Conon in Photius tells us. | 

Andirt is very probable which Jearned men bave long ſince 
obſerved, that the name Cadmss comes from the Hebrew 
DWP ard may relate as an appeſlative either to his dignity, 
as Fanins in bis Academia conjeRures, or more probably 
to his Conntry, the Faſt, whiclt is frequently call'd Op in 
Scripture. Some have conjeRured further, that his proper 


name was Jy, upon what reaſon I know not, unleſs from | 


hence, that thence by a duplication of the word, came the 
Greek. 29y&, who ſeems to have been no other then Cad- 
mus, as will appear by comparing their ſtories together. 
Only one was the »ame his memory was preſeryed by at 
Athens, where the Cadmeans inhabited, as appears by the 
Gephyre: whom Herodotus tells us were Phenicians that 
came with Cadmnxs, (and others fancy the Academia there 
was Originally called Cadmes) and the name Cadmnus was 
preſerved chiefly among the Beotianvs in memory of the 
Country whence he came : It being likely to be 5mpoſed by 
tbem upon bis firſt Ja»di»g inthe Comntry, as many learned 


per- 
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perſons conceive the me of an Hebrew was given to Abra- 
ham by the Canaanites upon his paſſing over the river Fx- 
phrates, On this account then it ſtands to reaſon, that the 
»4me which was given him as a ſtranger, ſhould be longelt 
preſerved in the place where it was firit ;wpoſed. Orif we 
take D1P in the other fenſe, as it imports antiquity ; lo 
there'is {till a higher probability of the affinity of the names 
of Cadmn; and Og yges, for this is certain, that the Greeks bad 
no higher name tor a matter of Antiquity, then to call it 
Qyvz40r, as the Scholiaſt on Hefiod, Heſychins, Smidas, Eu+ 
ftathins on Dionyſins, and many others obſerve, Ard which 
yer adyanceth the probability bigher, Luftatins or Lattan- 
ris the Scholiaſt on Statins, tells us, the other Greeks 
had this from The Thebans; for faith he, Thebani res 
antiquas Ogygias nominabant. But that which puts it almoſt 
beyond meer probability, is, that Yarro, Feſtus, Panſanias, 
Apollonius, e&)chylus, and others make Ogyges the foun. 
derof the Beotian Thebes, which were thence called Ogy- 

ie; and Straboarid Stephanus ti mater further lay, that 
the whole Country of Beotia was called Ogygia; now all 
that mention the Story of Cadmns, attribuce to him che 
founding of the Beotian Thebes. And withall it is obſeryable 


Ia heb. l. 
I, 


that in the Vatican Appendix of the Greek Proverbs , we Cont. 4. 


read (admng called Ogyges; 242 and oi of onnngey, 
im ourifin Kadum + Nyvyn dia mis Fuzanens wahcls ajormoriy. 
Meur fins indeed would have it correQted, KiSuy + ſul, 


Prov. FT, 


? Do Repns 


as it is read in S$#idas; but by the fayour of ſo /earneda man, 1,5, , 
it ſeems more probable that $#;44s ſhould be correRed by cap. 5, 


thar, he bringing no otherevidence of any ſuch perſon as 
Cadmus a ſon of Ogyges , but only that reading in Snidas; 
whereas we have diſcovered many probable ground: to make 
them both the ſame. That which | would now infer from 
hence is, the »trer impoſſibility of the Greeks giving us any 
certain account of autient times, whena thing ſo modern in 
compariſon as Cadmus his coming into Greece, is thought by 
them a matter of fo great antiquity, that when they would 
deſcribe a thing very ancient, they deſcribed it by the #ame 
of Ogyges, who was the ſame with Cadmus. Now Cadmns 
his coming into Greece, is generally, by Hiſtorians, placed 
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about the time of 7&4; whence ſome (1 will not ſay how 
happily ) hare conjeRured, thai Cadmw and bis company 
were ſome of the Cananites who fled from 7ofona,as others 
are ſuppoſed to have done into Africa , if Procepins his 
pillar bath ſtrength enough to bear ſuch a conjettare. Bur 
there is t00 great a confuſion about the zime of Cadmus bis 
arrival inGreese,to affirm any thing with any great certainty 
abour ir, ; 

Yet thoſe who diſagree from that former Computation, place 


it yet lower. Voſſins makes Agenor, Cadmns bis Father, co- | 


temporary with the latter end of Moſes, or the be inning of ' 
Zoſoue ; and lo Cadmy; bis time mult fall ſomewhat a cer, | 
7 4c. Capellus placeth Cadwss in the third year of Othoniel. | 


Parixs che Author of the Greek, Chronicle in the Marmo- | 


ra Arundelliana makes his coming to Greece & bein the 
time of Hef{ex the ſon of Dexcalios , which Capelins fix- 
eth onthe 73, of Moſes, A. M. 2995. But Mr. Selden 
conceives it ſomewhat lower : and 1o it muſt be, ifwe fol- 
low Clemens Ale xandrinus , Who placeth it in the time of 
Lyxcens King ofthe Argives , which be ſaith was 4Srrgrn 
US#poy Mavias yrs, inthe 11. Generation after Moſes, which 
will fall about the time of $4wael : But though it ſhould be 
ſo late, it would be no wondgy it ſhould be reckoned a mat- 
ter of ſo great antiquity amongthe Grecians;, for the eldelt 
Records they have of any King at «Athens , begin at the 
time of Afoſes, whoſe co-temporary Cecrops is generally 
thought co be; for at his time it is the Parias Chronicle be- 
gins, Now that the Grecians did receive their very /etters 
trom the Phanicians by Cadmar is commonly acknowledged 
by the moſt learned of he Greeks themſclyes, as appears by 
the ingenuous confeſſion of Herodarns, Phileſtratua, Critias 
in eAthenew, Zenodotus in Laertins, Timon Phliaſins 11 
Sixtus Empiricus, and many ochers : ſo that it were to no 
purpoſe to offer to prove thar, which they who retry ſo 
much to themſelves, do ſo freely acknowledge, Whuch yer 
hath been done to yerygood purpeleby F/eph Scaliger and 
Buckartws, and many others from the form of the Letters, 
the order arid the nimes of them. It ſeems. probable that at 


ficit chey might ule che form of the Phaenician Letters, 1N 
which 


7 4», and diſtin from the wodern, as foſ. Scaliger in his 


Chap, 1. The Trathof Seripture-Hiftory aſſerted, 23 
which Heredetas tell us the three old 7nſcriptions were ex- 
tant; and Diodoras cell us, that the braſs por which Cad- 
mu; offcred to Minerva Lynidia, bad an Juſcription on it in 
the Phanician Letters, but afrerwards the form of the Let- 
ters came by degrees to be changed, when tor their greater 
expe dition in writing they left the old way of writing towards 
the /eft hand, for the more natarall and expedite Way Of wri- 
ting towards the right , by which they exchanged the ſite 
of the ſtrokes in ſeveral Letters, as is obſerved by the fore- 
cited Learned Authors. 

Not that the old Jonich Letters were nearer the Phanics- 


It Eaſes, 
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learned Diſconyſe on the originall of rhe Grech, Letters con- 
ceives, tor the Jonickh Litters were nothing elle” dut che 
full MAphabet of 24, with the addizgons of Palamedes, and 
Simonides Cons ;, as Pliny tells us, that alt the Greeks con- pip j ,; 
ſenced in the »ſe of the 7onick Letters z but the old! Artich cop. 57. 
Letrers came nearer the Phanician, becaule the Arbemiang, 
long after the A/phabet was increated ro 34. contineed Rill 
in theuſe of the old 16, which were brought in by Cadmer, 
which muſt needs much alter the way of writiag , for in the 
old Letters, they writ THEOS for @#s, which made 
Pliny , with a great deal of learning and trwrh, ſay, that the 
old Greek Letters were the ſame with the R-man. Thence 
the Greekg called their ancient Letters *Arlig Mipuama, as ,, way, 
appears by Harpecration and Heſychins, not that they were cum in 
ſo much diſtin from others, but becauſe they did not ad- Harpocr. 
mit of the addition of the other eight Letters, which diffe- S4maſ. in 
rence of writing isin a great meaſure the caſe of the diffe- _ - 94 
rent 4ialefF between the Athenians and Tonians proper- => ; 
ly ſo called. 

We ſeethen the very Letters of the Greeks were no elder 5,8, 21, 
then Cadmys ;, and for any conſiderable learning among 
them, it was not near ſo o/d. Some affert indeed that Hiſto- 
x7 began from the time of Cadmus ; but it is by a miſtake of 
him for a younger Cadmss, which was Cadmus Mileſins, 
whom Pliny makes to be the firſt Writer in Proſe , but that ,., bif 
he after attributes to Pherecydes Syrins, and Hiſtory to Cat jc. 20, 
mns Mileſins : and therefore I think it far more wy: l.7.6, 56. 
that 


$:70m. [.6, 
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that it was ſome writing of this latter Cadmss, which was 
tranſcribed and epitomized by Biex Proconeſins, although 
{lemens Alexandrinus ſeems to attribute it to the Elder. 
We ſee how unable then the Grecians were to give an ac- 
count of elder times,that were guilty of ſo much &»faxcy and 
nonage, as tO begin to /ear» their Letreys almoſt in the noon- 
ride of the World, and yet long after this to the t+me of the 
firſt Olympiad all their relations are accounted fabwlons, A 
fair account then we are like to have from them of the firſt 
antiqnities of the world, who could not Feak plain truth 
till the world was aboye 3000. yearsold ; for ſoit was when 
the Olympiad; began. 


Book 1, 


” 


So true is the obſervation of Juſtin Martyr , ir inun { 


nes 5 Oruunddey dxpifis iter) ; the Greeks had no exact 
hiſtory of themſelves ,before the Olympiads ; ' but of 
that more afterwards. 

This is now the firſt defef# which doth infringe the cre- 
dibility of theſe Hiſtories, which is the want of timely and 
early records to digeſt their own byſtory n, 


2 


Chap.2, The Truth of Scriptare- Hiſtory afſericd, 
CHAP. II, 


Ofthe Phoenician and Ag yprian Hiſtory. 


The particular defett in the Hiſtory of the moſt learned Hea- 
then Nations. Firſk the Phanicians, Of Sanchonia- 
thon, bus Antiquity, and Fidelity. Of Jerom-baal, 
Baal-Berich, The Antiquity of Tyre, Scaliger windi- 
cated againſt Bochartus Abibalus, The vanity of Phor- 
nician Theology. The #mitation of it by the Gnoſticks, 
Of the Egyptian Hiftory. The Antiquity and Auths- 
rity of Hermes Triſmegiſtus. Of hu Inſcriptions on 
Pillars, tranſcribed by Manetho. Hyus Fabmlonſneſ; thence 
diſcovered. Terra Seriadica, Of Seths Pillars in Joſe- 
phus, and an account whence they were taken. 


Aving already ſhewed a generall defeft in the anc;- 

ent Heathen Hiſtories , as to an account of ancient 
times 3 we now come tO a cloſer, and more particular 
con Gderation of the Hiſtories of thoſe ſeyerall Nations which 
have born the greateſt »ame in the world for learning and 
antiquity. Thereare four Nations chiefly which bave pre. 
tended che moſt to antiquity in the learned world, and whoſe 
Hiſtorians have been : ab to deliver any thing contrary 
to holy Writ in their accoxm: Of ancient times, whom on thac 
account we are obliged more particularly to confider ; and 
thoſe are the Phanicians, Chaldeans, Egyptians, and Gre- 
cians;, we ſhall therefore ſee what evidence of credibility 
there can be in any of theſe, as to the matter of antiquity of 
their Records, or the Hiſtories taken from them. And the 
credibility of an Hiftorian depending much upon the certain- 
ty and authority of the Records he makes uſe of : we ſhall 
both conſider of what valze and antiquity the pretended 
Records are, and particularly look into the age of the feve- 
rall Hiſtorians. As to the Grecians, we have teenalready an 
utter 4, mn of having any ancient Records among them, 
becauſe they wanted the means of preſerving them, _—_ 
E | 0 
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ſo lately borrowed their L:tters from other Nations. Un- 
leſs as to their «cconnt of times they had been as care* 
full'as the old Romans were to number their years by 
the ſeverall clav, or nails, which they fixed on the Temple 
doors : which yer they were not in any 64paci:y todo, not 
growing upih an entire body, as the Rowan Empire Cd, 
bur lying ſo much ſcattered and divided into ſo many petty 
Republicks, that they minded very little of concernment 
ro the whole Nation. The other three Nacions have deſer- 
vedly a name of far greater a»tiquity then any the Grecs- 
ans could ever pretend to , who yet were unmeaſurably 
guilty of an impotent aft ation of antiquity , and arrs- 
gating to themſelves, as growing on their own ground, 
what was with agreart deal of pains and :x#duſtry gachered 
bur as the g/canings from the fuller harveſt of thole Nats» 
oxs they retorced to. Which is not only trxe as to the grea- 
teſt part of their Learning , but as to the accomnt like» 


wiſe they give of ancient times ; the chief and molt ancient | 


Hiſtories among them being only a corr»ptibs of the Hifto. 
+ of the elder Nations , eſpecially Phaxicia and egypt : for 
of theſe two Philo Byblius the Tranſlator of the ancient 
Phenician Hiſtorian Savchoniathon, ſaith, chey were tuwacu- 
brar ff BagSapuy, wap Av Ky, of hore: maphaitCty drfpwnt's 
The moſt ancient of all the Barbarians, from whom the others 
derived their Theology ;, which he there particularly inſtan- 
ceth in. 

We begin therefore with the Phazician Hiſtory, whoſe 
moſt ancient and famous Hiſtorian is Sanchoniathon, fo much 
admired and made uſe of by the ſhrewdeſt antagoniſt ever 
Chriſtianity met with , the Philoſopher Poyphyrins, Bur there- 
in was ſeen the wonderfull providence of God, that out 
of this eater came forth weat, and out of that Lion honey , 
that the molt conſiderable reftsmonies by him- produced 
againſt our Religion , were of the greateſt frength to 
refute-his own. For he being of too great Learning to be 
ſatisfied with the vain pretences. of the Greciavs, he made 
it his b»ſineſs to ſearch after the moſt ancient Records, to 
find out ſomewhat in them to confrone with the antiquity 
of the Ser5prores ; but upon his ſearch could find none 
of 
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of greater veneration then the Phenicias Hiſtory , nor 
any Author contending for age with this $ancboniathon. 
Yet when he had made the moſt of his Teſtimony, he was 
fain to yeild him younger then Moſes, though he ſup- 
poſeth him elder then the Trojan Wars. And yet herein 
was he guilty of a moſt groſs angoae, not much exceed. 
ing the Gracians in his sk;/{ in Chronelogy , when he 
makes Semiramu coexiſkent with the Siege of Troy : as 
is evident in his teſtimony produced at large by Exſe- 
bixs out of his foxrth Bock againſt the Chriſtians; nay, 
he goes to prove the truth of Sancheniathons Hiſtory by 
the agreement of it with that of Moſes concerning the 
Zews, both as to their names and places, is 5 m we leSou wy 
aAuNmm in © ns Tims x) Is dropany amy To Cubans mime ; 
whereby he doth evidently afſert the greater Truth 
and Antiquity of Moſes his Hiftory, when he proves 
the truth of Sanchoniarhons from his conſonancy with 
thar, 

Two things more Porphyrie inſiſts on to manifelt his crea;- 
Lility; the one 1 ſuppoſe relates.to what he reports con- 
cerning the Fews, the other concerning the Phaenicians 
themſelyes. For the firſt, that he made ule of the Records 
of 7erowbaal the Prieſt of the God 7exo, or rather 7ao, for 
the other, that he uſed all the Records of the ſeverall Cities , 
and the ſacred inſcriptions in the Tewples, Who that 7e- 
rombaal was, is much diſcuſſed among learned men , the 
finding out of which, hath been thought to be the molt cer. 
tain way to determine the age of Sanchoniathon. The learn- 
ed Bochartus conceives him to be Giaton, who in Scripture 
is called Ferwb-baal, which is of the ſame ſenſe in the Pha- 
n»ician language, only after their cuſtowe changing one þ 
intomw, asin Ambubaje Sambuca, &c, But admitting the 
conjefture of this learned perſon concerning Feryb-baal, yer 
I ſee no neceſſity of making Sanchonzathon and him cortem- 
porery; tor | no where fihd any thing mentioned in Porphy- 
rie implying that, but only that he made »ſe of che Records 
of 7Ferub-baal, which he might very probably ds at a conſi- 
derable aiftance of rime from. him, whether by thoſe varwurir 
vam, We mean the Annals written by him, or the Records 
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concerning his aft ions; either of which might give Sancho. 
»iathon conliderable /ight into the biftory either of the 7/rae- 
lires or Phenicians, And it is ſo much the more probable, 
becauſe preſently after the death of Gideon, the [/raclites C 
Jug 3 33- worſhipped Baal-berith, by which moſt probably is meant eh 
the 1dol of Berith or Berytws, the place where Sanchonia- br 
thon lived , by which means: the Berjtians might come ea- ch 
fily acquainted with all the remarkable paſſages of Ferub- ec 
baal. 
But I cannot conceive how Sanchoniathon could be co- 
Ste, 4: temporary with Gideon (which yet if he were, he fails 182, 
years ſhort of Aoſes ) eſpecially becauſe the bailding of 
Tyre, which that Axther mentions as an axcient thing (as 
hath been obſerved by Scaliger) is by our belt Chronologers 
ok & placed about the time of Gideon, and abour 6F years be. 
_— | fore the deſtruftion of Troy, I know Bochartws, to avoid 
#4" this argument, hath brought ſome evidence of ſeverall places 
called Tyrw in Phenicia, from Scylax his Periplas , - but 
nene, that there was any more then one Tyrxs of any great 
repute for antiquity. Now this Tyres Foſephus makes bur 
240, years elder then Solomons Temple, and faftin but one 
year elder then the deſtr «ion of Troy. Neither can any 
account be given why $5don ſhould be 1o much celebrated by 
ancient Poets, as Strabo tells us, when Tyre is not ſo much 
5:0gr./.16- as mentioned by Homer, if the famous Tyre were of fo 
great antiquity and repare as is pretended, It cannot be de. 
nied but char there is mention in Scripture of a Tyre elder 
then this we ſpeak of, which we read of Foſbxa 19. 29. which 
ſome think to be that which was called Paletyrus, which | 
Strabo makes to be 30 farlongs diſtant from the great Tyre; | 
bur Pliny includes Paletyrns within the circumference of 
Tyre, and ſo makes the whole circuit of the City to be 1g, 
miles, It is notto me fo certain to what place the name of 
Paletyrns refers, whether to any Tyras before the firſt i 
building Of the great Tyre, Or to the runes of the great Tyre 
after its deſtr uttion by Nebuchadnezzar, compared with the 
new Tyre, which was built more inward to the Sea, and 
was atcer befreged by Alexanacr the great.\t may ſeem proba- 
ble that Paletyrus may relate to the yaines of the great Tyre, 
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in that it was after included in its circxit, and chiefly be- 
cauſe of the preaiftion in Ez:kiel 26. 4. Thou ſhalt be built 
»o more ; for the Tyre erected after, was baile not onthe 
Continent, but almoſtin the Sea. If fo, then Paletyrus, or 
the old famous Tyrus might ſtand upon a rock upon the 
brink of the Continent, and fo the great argument of Bo- 
charts is eaſily anſwered, which is, chat after it is mention- 
ed in Sanchoniathons hiftory,thar Hypſouranins dwelt inTyre 
pon the falling out between him and bu brother Uſous, Uſous 
firſt adventured es Idrawny iufires to go to ſea, which, faith 
he, evidently manifeſts that the Tyre mentioned by Sancho. 
niathon was not the famons Inſular Tyrus, but ſome other 
Tyre. This argument, I ſay, is now eaſily anſwered, it 
the famous Tyre before its deſtruftion by Nebutbadnezzar 
did ſtand upon the Continent; for then it might be the old 
famous Tyre ſtill, notwithſtanding what Sanchoniathon 
ſpeaks of the firſt venturing to ſea after Tyre was built, So 
then I conceive theſe ſeverall ages agreeable to the ſame 
Tyre, the firſt was when it was a high ſtrong rock, on the 
[ea- fide without many inhabitants, (01 ſuppoſe it was when 
mentioned by 7oſbxa as the bound of the tribe of Aſter. 
The ſecond Age was, when it was bailt a great City by the 
Sidonians upon the former place, and grew very popmlons 
and famons, which /afted till Nebuchadnezzars time , after 
this, though itwere never 6b«i/t up in the Continent again, 
yet a /ittle further into the Fea, a new and goodly City was 
erefted, which was called new Tyre, and the remains on the 
Continent (ide Paletyrns. Thus far then we have made good 
Scaligers opinion againſt Becharras , that the famous Sancho- 
niathon is not 10 old as he is pretended to be. 

Which will be further manifeſt, if that Abibalus,to whom © - . 
Sanchoniathon is \uppoſed to dedicate his Hiſtory, were the "0 
Father to Hiram, co-remporar y with Solomon, as Foſ. Scaliger yy; in £4 
ſuppoſerh, who was 1 54. years after the deftruftion of Troy. (ch. Chr, 
In the Tyrian Dynaſties produced by Scaliger out of the P. 12- 
Phunician Annals, this Abibalns is the firſt who oecars,and 
is co-temporary with David : Sanchomathon then is of nu ap 
great antiquity , if this were the rime he livedin. But'Bo- © © "oY 
chart#s Wc&li oblerves, that it is not ſpoken'of Abibalus King 
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of Tyre, but of Abibalns King of Berytus, whom we may 
allow to be ſomewhat nearer the time of Aoſes then the 
other Alibalus, as the Phenician Annals make it appear, 
as Porphyrie tellsus ; but yet we find his antiquity is not 10 

reat as to be able to conteſt with Moſes, as Porphyrie him- 
ſelf confeſſeth, although we may freely acknowledge him to 
be far elder then any of the Greek Hiſtorians , which is all 
Voſſims contends for , and ſufficiently proves ; but we are 
far from yielding him co-temporary with Semirams , 2s Por- 
phyrie would have him, & yet makes bim junior toAoſes,and 
to live about the time of the Trog.an war, which is to recon- 
Cile the diff ance of near 809. years : ſuch miſerable confuſron 
was there in the beſt learned Heathen in their computagyen 
of ancient times. 

Having thus cleared the antiquity of Sanchoniathon, and 
the Phenicias Hiſtory, we are next to conſider the fidelity 
of it, This Sanchonsathos is highly commended for,both by 
Porphyrie,and bis Tranſlator into Greek, Philo Byblius, who 
lived in Adrians time ; and T heodoret thinks his name in the 
Phenician language ſignifies gingaitns, which Bochart as en- 
deavours to fetch from thence, "and conceives the name to 
be given him when he fet himſelf tro write his Hiſtory , 
and he wiſheth, and ſo do we, that he bad been then vir ſa; 
»omin;, and made it appear by his writing that he had been 
a Lover of truth. Philo ſaith he was «3p anduwuabis x, mnv- 
Ted yur, a very learned and inquiſitive man ; but either he 
was not ſo diligent ro enquire after, or not ſo bappy to light 
On any certain records; Or if hedid, he was not overmuch a 
Lover of trmth in delivering them to the world, How fairbfwll 
he was 1n tranſcribing his hiſtory from his records, we can- 
not be ſufficient F«dges of, unleſs we had choſe books of Ta- 
anus, and the ſacred Inſcriptions, and the records. of Ci- 
tics, Which he pretends to take his hiſtory from, to compare 
them together. But by what remains of his hiſtory, which 
is only the firſt book concerning the Phenician T heology Ex- 
cant 4n Exſebsus, we have little reaſon to believe. his hiſtory 
of the 'wor/d and eldeff times, without further prosf then 
he gives of it, there being ſo much eb/cari:y and confuſpron 
in it, when lie makes a Chaos to be the firſt beginning of all 
things, 
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things, and the Gods to come after, makes the «vry9y and 
yirrG the ſon of Chryſor or Yulcan, ard again the man 
born of earth to be leverall gexerations after dar and Tywri- 
yaF, who were the firlt mortallmen, and yet from the 
two brechren 7: ims and Cv76y% came two Gods, whereof 
one was called *A3g54, and the other *Azzims, and this latter 
was worſhipped with as much wexcrarion as any of their 
Gods. Yet from thele things, as fooliſhand ridicaleys as they 
are, it is very probable the Gzefticks and the (everall ſub d:- 
vifens of them might take the riſe of their ſeverall ,/£oncs 
and (vulva for here we find *Aiwy and 2pwriyaG& made 
two of the number of the Geas,but the reft of the nawes,they 
according to their ſeyerall S:&s took a liberty of altering, 
according to their ſeverall fancies. This is far more probable 
to me, then that either He rods 9:oywiz ſhould be the grownd 
of them; or the ops#40n of a late German Divine,who con- 


ceives that Philo Byblixs did in imitation of the Gnoftichs, 7ob, uſe. 
form this wholy fory of the Phaenician Theology. For al- nws Exerc. 
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though I am far from believing what Kircher 1omewhere 3-/efb,1, 


tells us, that he had once ggt a ſight of Sanchonjathens Ori- 
ginall Hifory ( it being not the firſt thing that lears- 
ed man hath been deceivedin) yet I ſee no grownd of ſo 
mach peevi/bneſs, as becauſe this b;ſtory pretends to ſo much 
antiquity, weſhould therefore preſently condemn it as a Spe 
ment of the Tranſlator of it, For hadit been ſo, the Ax- 
tagoniflc of Porphyrie, Methodins, Apollinary, but eſpeci- 
ally Exſebi«s, ſo well verſed in antiqu:ties, would have found 
out ſo preata cheat: Although I mult confeſs they were 
oft-times deceived with pie fraxdes ; but then it was when 
they made for the Chriſtians, and not againſt the as this 
did, But beſides a fab»/on: confuſion of rhings together,we 
have ſome things delivered concerning their Gods which are 
both contrary to all naturall notions of a Diety, and to thoſe 
very common principles of humanity, which all acknowledge. 
As when yg6&@, or Sat»ry, ſuſpefting his ſon Sadidas, de- 
ſtroyed him with his own hands,and warred againſt his Father 
Uranns,& after deſtroyed him likewiſe, & buried his brother 
Atlas alivein the earth; which being taken, as Philo Byblins 


contends they ought to be, inthe literal ſenſe, arc luch 5n- 
congruities 
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congruities tO all notions Of a divine nature , that it is the 
greateſt wonder there ſhould be any that ſhould believe 
there was any God, and believe thele were Gods toge- 
ther, 

But although there be ſo many grols fables and inconſiſten- 
cies inthis Phenician Theology, that are fo far from merit- 
ing belief in chemſelyes, that it were a ſufficient forfeirare of 
reaſon to ſay they were credible , yet when we have a 
greater /ight in our hands of divize revelation, we may in 
this dangeon find out many excellent remainders of the anci- 
ent tradition , though miſerably corrwpred , as concerning 
the Creation, the Originall of Idelatry, the invention of Arts, 
the foundation of Cities, the ftory of Abraham, ot which 
in their due place. That which of all ſeems the cleareſt in 
this Theology, is the open owning the orignall of 1dolatry to 
have been from the conſecration of ſome eminent perſons af- 
ther their death, who have found out ſome »/efull things for 
the world while they were living : Which the fubtiller Greeks 
would not admit of, viz. that the perſons they worſhipped 
were once men, which made them turn all into Alegories 
and Myſtical ſenſes to blind that 1dolatry they were guilt 
of the better among the ignorant + which makes Philo Byb- 
lixs lo very angry with the Neoterick Grecians , as he 
calls them, ws ay £14120 wires x 5% dMnda; m3 met run whe in? log 
drvnyegias x; quonngs Hwyiines 7 % Nogizs drdyen: That with wl 
a geeat deal of force and training they turned all the ſtories th 
of the Gods into Allegories and = ficall diſcourſes, Which is all ſti 


the Ingennity that I know is to be found in this Phunician th 
T heology , that therein we find a free acknowledgement of fa 
the beginning of the Heathen 7dolatry : and therefore Sax- [0 
choniathon was as far from advancing Porphyries Religion, C0 
as he was in the leaſt from oyerthrowing the credibility of 
Chriſtianity. ih 
The next we come to then, are the e/£gyprians;a people ſo t 
unreaſonably given co fables, char the witeſt ation they did, f 
was tO conceal cheir Religion, and the beſt office theirGods had, I1 
was to hold their fingers Mm their monrhs, ro command ſilence 
to all that came to worſbip chem. But we deſign not here wh 


any ſer diſcourſe concerning the vanity of the e/E£gyprian 
The- 
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Theology, which yet was ſo monſtrouſly ridiculous , that 
even thoſe who were over-run with the height of 1delaryy 
themſelyes, did make it the obje& of their ſcorn and laugh- 
ter. And certainly had we no other demonſtration of che 
creatneſs of mans Apoſtacy and degeneracy, the e/fgyptian 
Theology would bean irreſragable evidence Of it: for who 
could but imagine a ſtrange lowneſs of ſpirit in thoſe who 
could fall down and worſhip the baſeſt and molt contempti- 
ble of creatures ! Their Temples were the beſt Hicrogly- 
phicks ofthemſelves, fair and goodly ftr nftures without, bur 
within ſome deformed creatmre enſhrined for veneration. But 
though the e£gyprians.had loſt their credie ſo much as to 
matters of Religion ; yet it may be ſuppoſed, that they who 
were ſo famed for wiſdom and antiquity, ſhould beable to 
give a full and exatt account of themſelves through all the 
ages ot the world, And this they arefſo far from being ae- 
feltive in, that if you will believe them, they will give you 
an accomnt Of themſelves many thouſands of years betore 
ever the world was made, but the peculiar vanity of their 

Chrexology will be handled afcerwards : That we now en- 

quire into, is, what certain records they had of their own 

antiquity which might call for aſſent from any unprejudiced 

mind; whether there be any thing really anſwering that 

londand nnparalleld cry of antiquity among the e/£g yptians, 

whereby they will make all other Nations in compariſon of 
them ro be but of yeſterday, and to kxow nothing. We que- 

ſtion not now their pretence tO wiſdom and learning, but are 

the more in hopes to meer with fome certain way Of ſatiſ- 
faftion concerning ancient times, where learning 1s ſuppoſed 

tO have flouriſhed ſo much, even when Greece it lelf was ac- 

counted barbarows. 4 


The great Baſis of ailche /Egyprian Hiffory depends on g,o 9. 


the credit of their ancient Hermes, whom ou: of their venera- 
t10u they called T r4(megiſtua ;, tor to him they alcribe the 
firſt invention of their learning, av. all excellent Arts, from 
hum they derive their hiſfory ; rheir famous Hiſtorian Ma- 
neths, prolefſing to tranicrebe his Dynaſtyes from the pillars 
of Hermes, We ſhall chereiore firſt lee of what credirand 
antiquity Hermes himſelf was, and of what account parti- 

| : cularly 
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cularly thoſe piars were which hold up all the Fabrick of 
Maxetho bis Dynaſtyes. For Hermes bymfelf, the ſtory con- 
cernin2 him is fo various and uncertain,that ſome have from 
thence queſtioned whether ever there were ſuch a perſon 
or no, becauſe of the {trangely different account that is gi- 
ven of him. Cotra in Twly, in order to the eſtabliſhing 
his Academical Cocrine of withholding aſſent, mentions no 
fewer then five Mercwries ; of which, rwo he makes e/£gyp- 
tian, one of them the Hermes we now ſpeak of, whom the 
Egyptians call Thoyth, and was the Author both of their 
Laws and Letters, The e/Egyprians, as appears by Diodorws, 
make him to be a ſacred Scribe to Olitis, and to have inſtru- 
Hed lis; and When Oliris went npon any warlike Expediti- 
on, he committed the management f affairs to him for bu 
great wiſdow. The Phanicians preſerve his memory among 
them too : for Philo Byblixs ſaith, that Sanchoniathon de- 
ſcribed hu T beologie from the "_ of Taautus, whom the 
e/£g yptians call Thoyth, who was the firſt inventer of Letters, 
and was a Connſellor to Saturn, whoſe advice be much relicd 
o19., What now muſt we pirch upon in ſo great uncertain- 
ties? how come the Phenician and Egyptian Theologie to 
come both from the ſame perſon, which are conceived ſo 
much to differ from each other ? If we make the ſtories of 
Ofiriz and 1jir to be fabulous,and meerly Alegoricall, as Plu- 
rarch doth, then Aercary himſelf muſt become an Akegory, 
and the Father of Letters mult be an Hieroglyphick. If we 
admit the v/£gyptians narrationsto be real, and ſeek to re. 
duce them to rr«th, and*thereby make Oſirs to be Mirſe 
raim the ſon of Cham, who firſt ruled in «/£gypr, all that we 
can then affirm of Hermez, is, that he might be ſome »ſef 
per/on, who had a great influence both upon the King and 
State, and did firſt ſetcle the Nation in a politich way of 
government, whoſe memory on that account the e/fgyprian 
might preſerve with the greateſt vexeration; and when they 
were once fallen into that 7delatry of conſecrating the me- 
mories Of the fi: it contributers to the goed of mankind, they 
thought they had the greateſt reaſen to adore his memory, 
and ſo by degrees attributed the invention of all aſefal 
things © him, For ſo it is apparent they did , when 
Jams 
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Iamblichns tells us the Egyptians attributed all their books 
to Mercury, 4s the Father of them ; becauſe be was reputed the 
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Father of wiz and learxing, they made all the off-ſprings | 


of their brains to bear their Fathers name. And this hath 
been the great re«ſon the world hath been ſo long time im- 
poſed upon with varieties of books going under the name 
of Hermes Triſmegiſtnus. For he was not the firſ# of his 
kind, who in the carly days of the Chrifian world obcruded 
upon the world that Cexto or confuſed mixture of the Chrs- 
ftian, Platenich,, and e/ Egyptian deftrine, which is extant 
ſtill under the name of Hermes Tri/megiſtns ; whole yanity 
and falſhood hath been ſufficiently derected by learned men. 
There were long before his time extant ſeyerall Aercurial 
books, as they were called, which none of the wiſer Heathens 
did ever look on as any other then Fables and /mpoſtnres, as 
appears by Porphyries letter to Anecbo the Egyptian Prieſt, 
and Jamblichni bis anſwer to it in his Book of the e/£gyprian 
Myers. 
We have then no certainty at all, notwithſtanding the 
great fame of Hermes, of any certain Recor ds Of ancient 
times, unleſs they be contained in thoſe ſacred inſcriptions 
from whence Afanetho took his hiſtory. Ir muſt be acknow- 
ledged that the moſt ancient way of preſerving any mons- 
ments of learning in thoſe elder times, was by theſe inſcropti- 
ons on pillars, eſpecially among the e/E£gyprians,as is evident 
from the ſeyerall teſtimonies of Galen, Proclns, Tamblichns, 
and the author of the Book called Sapientia ſecmndum /Egy- 
ptzos, adjoyned to Ariſtotle, who all concur in this, that what 
ever laudable invention they had among them, it was #n- 
ſcribed on ſome pillars, and thole preſerved in their Temples, 
which were inſtead of Libraries tothem, Afanctho there- 
fore to make his ſtory the more probable, pretends to take 
all his re/at;ons from thele ſacred inſcriptions, and as Exſe- 
bins tells us, tranſlated the whole eE£gyprian Hiſtory into 
Greek , beginning from their Gods, and continuing his Hi- 
ſtory down near the time of Darius Codomanuns, whom A- 
lexander conquered : for in Exſebins his Chronica mention 
is made of Manetho his Hiſtory, ending the 16. year of_4r- 
rtaxerxes Ochns, which, ſaith Veſſius, was inthe ſecond year 
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pe big of the 107 Olympraa. This Manctho Sebexnyta Wis High Prieſt fi 
Gree i, Of Heliepeliy 1n the time of Prelomans Philadelphns, at whote pr 
C14. requeſt he writ his Hiſtory, which he digeſted into three of 
T owes, the firſt containing the 11. Dynaſtyes of the Gods and < 
Heroes, the 2d. 8. Dynaſt1es, the 34. 12. all containing, ac- Wy 

corcing to his fabulous computation, the ſum of 53535. oF 

years. Theſe Dynoſtyes are yet preſerved, being frit epito- ſa 

mizted by Fulins Africanur, from him tranſcribed by E uſe. th 

bins in his Chronica, from Emuſcbins by Grergins Syncellus, m 

out of whom they are produced by ef. Scaliger , and þ 

may be ſeen both in F»{ebivs, and his Cannes 1/a- F 

£988, hi 
S:@,11, Now Mavetho, as appears by Exſebins, voucketh this as wy 
the main teſtimony of his cyedzbiliry,that he took his Hiſtery, 7. 

ch T% ts Th Encizding 91 af ay grits itea. N12 w 6, Igy* 1: 
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© mis lim  irecor Aifiar. From ſome pillars tn the he 

Land of Seriad, in which th:y were inſcribed in the ſacred th: 

dialct by the firſt Mercury Tyth, and after the flood were ro 
tranflited ont of the ſacred dialett into the Greth, tongue in ha 
Hieroglyphick, Charatters , and are laid up in broks ameng of 

the Reviſtryes of the AEgyptian Temples, by Agathodemon, en 

the ſecond Mercury, the Father of Tat. Certainly this fa- fl, 

bulous author could not in fewer words have more fully ma- Cu 

nifeſted his own Impeſtures, nor blaſted hisown credit more O\ 

then he hath done in theſe; which it is a wonder ſo many Ci 

learned men have taken fo little notice of, which have found ſh 

frequent occaſion to fperk of AManetho and his Dynaſtyes. H 
This I ſhall make appear by ſome great imprebabilities, and of 

other plain impoſſibi/itics which are couched in them. The oft 
'improbabilities are, firſt ſuch pi//ars, being in fucha place 4 

as Seriad , and that place no more {poken of either by v1 

himſelf, or by any other e/£gyprians, nor any uſe made of ne. 

theſe inſcriptions by any other but himſelf, As to this rer- ſto 

ra Seriadica where it ſhould be, the yery /carned and ingui- phi 

frrive had 
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fitive Foſeph Scaliger plainly gives out, and ingenuouſly 


profeſſeth his ignorance, For in his notes on the fragments 
of Maniho in Exſcbius, when he comes to that 75 55 
S",12014, he only faith, Wug nobus 17n1ta quarant Studi - 
cf, But Iſaac Veiſſins n Ins late az/comrſes de atate munas, 
cries ivgn/2, and confidently perſwades himſelf chat it is the 
ſame with Seirah , meneo! ed. EL 3, 16, Indeed were 
there nothing Eile to be conſidered but affinity Of namey, it 
might well be the ſame, but that QYIOA which we render 
the fone. quarries, ſhouid ſ181he thele pillars of Merenry, 
1s ſomewhat hardco conceive, The Sewyenty render it, as 
himſelf obſerves, = 9aurra by witch they underſtand gra- 
ven Images: So the word is ulcd, 2 Chron. 33. 19. * Dent, 
7.5. I/a.10. 19. Ihe valgar Latine rencers if ad locum 
Idelerum, which were the certain interpretation, if Chytrens 
his conjeture were true, that Eglex badlate'y ſet up Jasl: 
there , but if it be meant of pillars, I cannot but approve 
of Fanins his interpretation, which 1 conceive bids faireſt 
to be the gennine ſenſe of the place, vis. that theſe fones 
here, were the 12. ſtones pitched by Joſhua in Gulgal atter 


the 1/raclites paſſed over Jordan , and theſe tones are aid 


ro be by Gilgal, 7 nares3. 19. So that notwithſtanding this 
handſom coxjeftwre , we are 25 far to ſeek for the pillars 
of Merenry as ever wewere , and may be ſo tothe worlds 
end. Secondly , the ſtandirg of theſe pillars Curing the 
fl-ad, which mult be ſuppoſed certainly to have ſome ſ1n- 
rular vertue in them to reſiſt ſuch a torrent of waters, which 
overthrew the ſtrongeſt built houſes, and moſt compatted 
Cities; the plain 5wpoſſibilities are firſt , that Manetho 
ſhon!d tranſcribe his Dynafties from the beginning of the 
Hiſt ry of £7 pt, ro almoſt the time Of Al:zx4nd y , Our 
of ſacred Inſcriptions of Th:yth, who lived in the þegin- 
ning of the very fhrit Dyzaſfy according to his ownl Com- 
PHI: 1M, Snre this T bojth Was in excellent Prophet, 0 
write an Hiſtory for above 50000. years to come, as Air 


neths reckons it. Secondly, it is a5 well it]!, that this Hi- 
ſtory after the flood ſhould be tra: {lated into Hieregly- 
phick Cs atters ; wo Ir x | of rra! {11ctton 15 tl ice? we 
had though: H:icr elyphicks had been repreſentations 0; 
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things, and not of ſound; and letters, or words ; How could 
this Hiftory have at firit been written in any rongue, when 
itwas in Hierog/yphicks ® Do Hieroglyphicks ſpeak in leve- 
rall Languages, and are they capable ol changing their 
tongues ? But thiraly. it is as good itill, rhat the ſecond AMer- 
cury Or Agathodemon did tranilate this Hiſtory ſo ſoon at- 
ter the Flesd into Grech: Was the Greek, rengne ſo much 
in requeſt ſo ſoon after the Flood? that the «/£gyprian 
Hiſtery for the ſake of the Greeks muſt be tranſlated into 
their /angaage? Nay, is it notevident from Heredotws and 
Diodorns, that the Grecians were not permitted ſo much 
as any commerce with the e/£gyprians,till the time of Pſam- 
methions, which fellFfout in the 26. Dynaſty of Manetho, and 
about a Century after the beginning of the Olympiads. We 
ſee then how credible an Author Afaxetho is, and what 
truth there is like to be in the account of ancient times gi- 
ven by the «Zgyprian Hiſtorians, when the chief of them ſo 
lamentably and ominouſly ſtambles in his yery entrance 
into it, 

And yet as fabuloxs as this account is, which Afanetho 
gives of his raking his hiſtory from theſe p5llars before the 
Flood, 1 cannot but think chat Foſephus, an Author other- 
wiſe of good credit , took his famous ſtory of Seths pillars 
concerning Aſtrenomicall cbſervations before the flood , from 
this ſtory ot Adanetho; and therefore I cannot but look 
upon them with as jealous an eye as on the other, \al- 
though I know how fond the world hath been upon that 
moſt ancient monument, as is pretended , of learning in the 
world. Du Bartas hath writ a whole Poew on theſe pil- 
lars, ardthe truthis, they are ficrer ſabjefts for Poers then 
any elſe, as wil: appear on theſe conſiderations, Firſt, bow 
ſtrangely imprebable is it , that the poſteriry of Seth, 
who, as is pretended, did toreknow a deſtruttion of the 
world, tO be by a fled, ſhould buſie themſelves to write 


Aſi ronomicall 6b/crwations on pillars, for the benefit of thoſe } 


who ſhould live aſter iz, Could they think their pillars 
ſhuuld bave fome peculiar exemption above ſtronger ſtru- 
Aures, irom the violence of the rewgh and furious waters ! 


I6 they believed the flood abſolutely wniverſall, for Rom 
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did they intend their obſervations ? if nor, to what end 
did thty make chem, when the perſons ſurviving might 
communicate their inventior.s to them ? Bur Stconaly, it 
either ong or both theſe pi/lars remained, whence comes 
ic to paſs that neicher the Chaldeans, nor any of the eldeſt 
pretenders to Aſtronomy, ſhould neither mention them, 
nor make any ule of them ? Nay Thirdly, whence came 
the fudy of Aſtronomy to be ſo lamentably defefFive in 
thoſe ancient times, if they had ſuch certain sb/ervations 
of the heavenly bodies gathered by ſo much experience of 
the perſons who lived before the Flood ? Foxrthly, bow 
comes 7oſephns himſelf to neglect this remarkable reftimony 
of the truth of Scriptare-hiſtory in his bocks againſt Appion, 
if he bad thought it were ſuch as migh: be relyed on? F5fth- 
ly, how comes oſephnz lo careleſly to ſer down the piace in 
$yria where theſe pillars ſtood, that inquiſitive perſons 
might have ſatisfied themſelves with the fight of the pillar 
at leaſt, and what kind of Charafers thole obſervations 
were preſerved in? But now, if we compare this of oſe- 
phus with Manetho bis ſtory, we ſhall find them ſo exactly 
reſemble each other, that we may well judge all thoſe ps/- 
lars to have been taken out of the ſame quarry. Two 
things make it yet more probable : Firſt, the name of the 
place wherein they ſtood, which Exſtathins in Hexaemeron 
takes out of Foſephns, and calls Zrized#, the very ſame place 
with thatin Afanvetho, The other is the common uſe of the 


[name of Seth among the Eg yprians, as not only appears by 


Plutarch de Thide & Ofiride, but by this very place of Maxe- 
tho, where it follows © (ip £w%os, a book of his, bearing 
the title Which Vertins Yalens Antiochennus tells us is not cal- 
led £29 but £34, Now therefore 7oſephxs, who frequently 
uſeth the Teſtimony of Heathen Writers , and frequently of 
this Afanetho, endeavoured to bring this fabulous relation 
of Maxerbo as near the truth as he could, thereforeir- 
ſtead of Thoyth he puts Serb, and the fabulous hiſtory of 
f£9oypt, the inventions of the Patriarchs, 'and Syria 1n- 
ſtead of Serigdica , a Country to0 large to find thele pil- 


lars in, 
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CHAP. III. 
Of the Chalaean Hiſtory, » 


The conteſt of Antiquity among Heathen Nations, and the 
wayes 'of diciding it. Of the Chaldean Afrology , and 
the foundation of 7 udicial Aſtrology. Of the Zabu, their 
Founder, who they were, no other then the old Chaldees, 
Of Beroſus and his Hiſtory. An account of the fabulous 
Dynaſltyes sf Beroſus aud Manetho. From the Tranfla- 
tron of the Scripture hiſtory into Greth, in the time of P0- 
lomy. Of that tranſlation and the time of it, Of Deme- 
trius Phalerius. Scaligers arguments anſwered, Manetho 
writ after the Septurgint, proved againſt Kircher , his ar- 

guments anſwered. Of Rabbinicall and Arabick Anthors, 

and theiy little credit in matter of hiſtory. The time of 

Beroſus exquired into, hus writing co-temporary with Phi- 


ladelphus, 


Eire next whom our Enquiry lead us to, are the Chal- 
aeans, a Nation of preat and undoubted Antiquity , 
being in probability the firſt formedinto a National Govern- 
went after the Flood,and therefore the more capable of have- 
ing thele «£rts and Sciences flouriſh among them, which 
might preſerve the memory of eldeft times to the view of po- 
ſterity. And yet even among theſe who enjoyed all the 
advantages Of eaſe, quiet, and 2 fl-wriſhing Empire, we find 
no andoubred Or creaible records preleryed, but the ſame 
vanity as among the e/Zpyptians, in arrogating antiqni- 
ty to themſelves beyond all proportion Oi reaſon Or ſatis|a- 
thon from their own hiſtory, to fill up that valt meaſare of 
time with, which makes it moſt probable what Dindorns 0b- 
ſerves of them, that iz things pertaining to ther arts they 
wade wſeof Lumar years of 30 days ; forhev had need, when 
Tully tells us that chey boaſted of obſervations Ol the Stars 
{or 470000. years, which after Diodorns his commpt utation,and 
the va/gar acconnt of years from the beginning of the world, 
will 
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will fall near upon, if not before the Creation. It had 
been impoſſible for them to bave been lo extravagant in 
their accounts Of themſelves had they but preſerved the 
hiflory of their Nation in any certain records. For want 
ot which, the tradition of the e/aeſt rimes, varying in the 
ſeverall familirs after their arFþerſion, and being gradually 
corrupted by the policy of their Leaders, and thole corru- 
ptions readily embraced by the predominancy of ſe/f- love in 
the ſeverall Nations, thence arole thoſe vain and eager 
conteſt; berween the Chaldeans, Scythians, e/Egyptians , 
and «Ethiopians , concerning the antiquity of their ſeve- 
rall Nations: which may be [cen in Dioderws, and others: 
by which ic moſt eyidently appears that they had no certain 
hiſtory of their own Nations : for none of thenrinſiſt upon 
any Records, but only upon ſeverall probabilities from the 
nature of their Conntry, and the Climate; they lived under. 
Neither need P/ammeticus have been put to that ridicu. 
lous way of deciding the controverſie by his two infunrs 
bred up without any converſe with men, concluding the 
language they ſpake would manitelt the great anriquity of 
the Nation it belonged to : Whereas ic is more then pro- 
bable they had ſpoken none at all, had they not /earned the 
inarticulate woice of the goats they had more converie with 
then mew. The making #/e of luch wayes to decide this con- 
troverfie doth not only argue the great Weakre/s of thoſe 
times as tO natarall know/eage ; but the abſolute defrt} and 
inſufficiency of them, as to the giving any certain account of 
the fate Of ancient times- 

Of which the Chaldeans had advantages above all 
other Heathen Nations, not only living in a letled Comn- 
try, bur in or near that very place where the grand A4n- 
ceftors of the world had their chief abode and refraence. 
Whereby we ſee how anfaitbfulla thing tradition 15, and 
how ſoon it is corrupted or fails, where it hath no ſure 
records tO bottom its felf upon, Bur indeed ir is the lets 
Wonder that there ſhould be a confuſion of hiſtories, where 
there had been before of congaes ; and that ſuch whole 
deſign and memory God had blaſted before, ſhould after- 


wards forget their own original. But as if the Chaldear: 
; G had 
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had retained ſumething ſtill of their o!d aſpiring mind to 
reach up to heaven, the only thing they were eminent for, 
and which they were carefull in preſerving of , was lome 
Aſtrenomicall obſervations, which Tully tells us they had a 
great conveniency for , by the reaſon of the plain and ren 
fir nation of their Country ; whitreby they might have a larger 
profþ: of the heavenly boates , then thole who lived in 
mountainous Conntries could have, And yet even for this 
(wh:ch they were fo famous for, that the name Chalde- 
ans paſſed tor Aſtrolegers in the Roman Empire) we have 
no very great realon to admire their exce//ency in it, con- 
ſidering how ſoon their s&:// in Aſtronomy dwindled into 
that which by a great Catachreſis 18 called juairiall Aſtre- 
logy. The original of which is moſt evident among them, 
as all other Heathen Nations, to have been from the Divi- 
rity which they attributed to the Stars , in which yer 
they were far more rational then thoſe who now admire that 
Art : For, granting their hypotheſis, that the Stars were 
Gear, it was but reaſonable they ſhould determine contin- 
gent effefts , but it is far from being ſo with them who 
cake away the foundation Of all thole celeſtiall howſes, and 
yet attribute the ſame effe&s ro them, which they did, who 
believeda Diwinzty in them, The Chaldeans, as Diods* 
rus relates, ſet 30, Stars under the Players , thele they 
L. 2, Bibli> called furzies ids ; others they had as Princes over theſe, 
0h, which they called 5 S4wy weirs ; the former were as the 
privy Counſellors, and theſe the Princes ever them, by whom 
in their courſes they ſuppeſed the courſe of the year to be re» 
gulated, We fee then what a near effinity there was be. 
twween Aſtrology and the Divinity of the Stars, which makes 
Tetyab, 1.2, Prolomy call them Atheiſts who condemned Aſtrology, be» 
cauſe thereby they deſtroyed the main of their Re/igion, 
which was the worſhipping the Starsfor Gods, But it teems 
Geogr 4.16. by $trabo, that one ot the Sets of the Chaldeans did fo hold 
to Aſtronomy {til}, that they wholly rejected Generhlialogy, 
which cauſed a great divition among the Orchoeni and the 
Ber ſippent, two Setts among them, ſo called from the places 
of their habitations, 
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And if we reckon the Zb6:; among the Chaldeans 25 
Miimoenides ſeemsto do, we have a further evidence of the 


Pla nerar) Dertics {0 much in requeſt among the Chaldeart : fy 


for, the deſcription he gives of chem 1s to this purpoſe, 


T hat they had #0 other goas but the Stirs to whom they made © 


ſtatues and images, to the Sur golden, tothe Mon filver, and 


'3 to tbe reſt of the Planets of the mettals deaicated to them. 
T hoſe images derived an influence from the Stars to which they 
were erttted, Which hadthexce a faculty of foreteliing futare 
things ; which is an exaRdeſcription of the my 42 or Taliſ- 
mans ſo much in requeſt among the heathens ; ſuch as the 
Palladium of Troy is luppoſed by learned men to have been. 
Theſe T ali/mans are by the 7e ws called Davids bucklers, ard 
are much of the ſame nature with the ancient” Teraphimm, 


both being accurately made according to the poſerions of the 


heavens ; only the one were to foretelt future things, the 


other for the driving away ſome calamity. Concerning 


thele Zabis Marmonaes tells us, that the unaer ſtanding thiiy 
rites would give a great acal of light to ſeverall paſſages of 
Scripture which now lie in obſcurity : but little 1s fuppoſed 
to be yet further known of them then whar Scaliger bath 
ſaid, that they were the more Eaſtern Chaldeans, which he 
tetcherh from the ſpgnification ot che word , leverall of their 
books are extarit faith Scaliger, among the Arabians, bur 
none of them are yet 4:/covered to the Emnropean world. 
Salmaſius thinks theſe Z abis were the Chaledan; inhabiting 
Meſopotamia, to which it is very conſonant which 24 1/14- 
nides laith, that Abraham bad his education among them. 4; 
Batriciges cited by Mr. Selden, attributes the origynall of 1111 


religion to the time of Nahor, ana to Zaradchath the Perſis us 
the Author of #t, who is conceived to be the fame with © 


Zoroaſter , who in all probability is the ſame with the 
Zertciſt of the Perſees, aSeRtofthe ancient Perſians living 
now amorg the Banyans in the 7ndies, Thele give a more 
tullandexaR account concerning the originall, birth, (duca- 
tion, and Enthuſiaſms, or Revelations of their Zerrooft then, 
any we meet with in any Greek hiſtorians ;, three books they 
reli us Of which Zerros/t received by Revelation, or rather 
one book, conſiſting of three (everall tratts,whercof the firlt 
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was concerning jnaiciall Aftrelogy, which they call Afteode- 
ger, the ſecond concerning Phyfch , or the knowledge of 
natnrall things,uhe third was called Zertooſt, from the bringer 


Hiſt, 1.23. 


V.Veſſ. 
Idsl.l.2.4-9. 


of it, containir'g_ their religious rites , the firlt was commit. 
ted ro the 7eſopps or Magies, the ſecond to Phyſicians, the 
cliird ro the Daroces Or Church-men, wherein are contained 
the ſeveral! precep:s of their Law , we havelikewiſe the rites 
and cuſtoms of theſe Perſees in their worſhip of fire, with 
many other particular rites of theirs publiſhed ſome time 
ſince by one Mr. Lord, who was a long time reſident amonp 
chem at Swmrrart ; by which we may not only underſtand 
much of the religion of the ancient Perſians, but if I miſtake 
nor, ſomewhat of the Zabii too, My reaſons are, becauſe 
the ancient Zaradcha Or Zoroaſter is by Said Batricides 
made the Author of the Zabs;, as we have ſeen already, who 
was undoubtedly the founder of the Perſian worſbip, or ra«+ 
ther a promoter of it among the Perſians, For Ammianus 
Marcellinu tells us that he was inſtruRed in the rices of the 
Chaldeans which he added to the Perſian rites; beſides, 
their agreement in the chief point of 7dolatyy, the worſhip of 
the San, and conſequently the 7vez:94z or Symbel of the Sun, 
the eternal fire, iseyident; which as far as we can learn, was 
the great and moſt early 1do/arry of the Exitern Countries ; 
and further we find God in Leviticus 26. 30, threatning 
ro deſtroy their DI'J2N their Images of the Sun, lome render 
it;but moſt probably by that word 1s meant the mv#21%z, the 
hearths where they kept their perpetuall fire, for thoſe are 
DJ2N from ABN which is uſed both for the Sun and Fire. 
Now hence it appears that this 7dolatyy was in uſe among 
the Nations about Paleſtine; elie there had been no need of 
ſo ſevere a threatning againit it, and therefore molt proba- 
bly the rites of the Zabi; ( which muſt help us to explain 
the reaſons of fome particular poſitive precepts in the Le- 
viticall Law relating to 7dolatyy) are the ſame with the rites 
of the Chaldeans and Perfians, who allagreed in this wor. 
ſhip of the Sun and Fire , which may be yet more probable 
from what Maimonides ſaith of them, that Gens Z abea erat 
ens que implevir totum orbem ,, it could not be then any ob- 
cure Nation , but ſuch as had the largeſt read in the 


Eaftern 
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Eaftern Countries which could be no other then the ancient 
Chaldeans from whom the Perſians Cerived their worſhip, 
It may not ſeem alrogether improbable that Balaam the 
famous Somthſayer was one of thele Zabis, eſpecially if ac- 
cording to Salmaſins his judgement they inhabited Meſop:- 
tamia ; for Balaams Country ſeems to be there; for it is ſaid, 
Numb. 22.5. that he dwelt in Pethor by the river, 1. e. faith 
the Chaldee Paraphraſt, in Peor of Syria by Enphrates, which 
in Scripture is called the river, Eſa. 8.7. But from this great 
obſcurity as to the hiſtory of ſo ancient and ſo large a people 
as theſe Z abi are ſuppoled to be, we have a further evidence 
to our purpoſe of the defetivenels and inſufficiency of the 
Eaſtern hiſtories as to the giving any full account of them- 
ſelves and their own originall. 

Weare told indeed by ſome, that Nab:naſſer did burn 
and deſtroy all the antient records of the Chal/deans which 
they had diligently preſerved amongſt them before, on pur- 
poſe toraiſe the greater reputation to himſelf, and blot out 
the memory Of his wſurpation , by burning the record; Of all 
their own antient Kings. Which is a conceir I ſuppoſe hath 
no other ground then that the famous Ara ſo much cele- 
brated by Aſtrenemeys and others , did bear. the name of 
Nabonaſſer. Which ( if we ſhould be ſo greedy of all empty 
conjeftares which rend to our purpoſe as to take them for 
truths ) would bea very ſtrong evidence of the falſbvod and 
vanity Of the Chaldears in their great pretences tO antiquity, 
But as the caſe ſtands in reference to their hiſtory we find 
more evidence from Scyiptwre to aſlert their juſt antiquity, 
then ever they are able to produce out of any wndonbrted 
records of their own. Which yer hath been endeavoured 
by an Author both of ſome cyedir and antiquity, the true 
Beroſrs not the counterfeit of Annina, whole vizard we ſhall 
have occaſcon to pull off afterwards. This Beroſur was, as 
Zoſephua ard Tatianm aſſure vs, a Prieff of Belus and a Bi- 
bylonian born, but afterwaras flouriſhed in the iſlr of Co, and 
Was the firſt who brought the Chalizan Aſtrology in requeſt 
among the Greeks ; in honour to whole name and memory, 
the Athenians ( who were never backward in applanaing 
thoſe who brought chem the greatelt xews, eſpecially if 
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{nitableto their former ſuperſti:ion ) ercfied 4 ſtatue for him 
with a puilded tongue. A good emblem Of bis biftory which 
made a fair and Fþecions ſew , but was not that within, 
Which it pretended to be: eſpecially where he pretends to give 
an Account of the moit antient times, and reckons up his two 
Dynaſties before the time of Be\us ; but of them afterwards, 
It cannot be dexyed bur ſome fragments of his hiſtory, which 
have been preſerved from ruine by the care and inauſtry of 
foſephus, Tatianus, Enuſebius and others, have been very 
uſcfull, not only for proving the eruth of the hiſtory Of Scri- 
Prureto the heathens ;, but alſo for 5luſtrating lome paſſages 
concerning the Babylonian Empire : as making Nabopolaſſer 
the Father of Nebucadonoſor , of which Scaliger bath fully 
ipoken in his notes upon his fragments, 

Far be it from me to derogate any thing even from pro- 
phane hiſtories, where they do not enterfere with the Sacred 
hiſtory of Scri; ture ;, andic is certainly the belt :mprovement 
of theſe to make them draw watey to the Santtwary, and to 
ſerve as ſmaller Stars to condutt us in our way, when we 
cannot enjoy the benefic of that greater /ight of Sacred 
hiſtory. But that which Impeach theſe prophane hiſtories 
of, is only an i»{#fficiency as to that accomnt of ancient times, 
wherein they are 10 far from giving /ight to Sacred recorar, 
that the deſign of ſetting of them wp leemsto be tor caſting 
a cloud upon them. Which may ſeem ſomewhat the more 
probable in that thoſe monſtrows accomnts of the egyptian 
and Chaldeas Dynaſties did never publickly appear in the 
world in the Greek tongue, till the time that our Sacred 
records were tranſlated into Greek, at Alexanaria. For tull 
that time when this authentick, hiſtory of the world was 
drawn forth from its privacy and retirement , ( being asit 
were lockt up before amorg the 7/raclites at Zadea ) into 
the publick notice of the world about the time of Prolomens 
Philadelphns, theſe vain pretenders tO antiquity thought not 
themſelves lo much coxcerned ro ſtand up-tor the creair of 
their own Nations, Hor till that timethe credulons world 
nor being acgnarntea with any certain report of the creati- 
0% and propagation Of the world was apt to ſwallow any thing 
that was given forih by thoſe who were had in fo great 
CIIcem 
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ellcem as the Chaldecrs and SAgyrtian Priefts were: Becauſe 
ir was ſuppoled that thoſe per/ons who were freed from 
Other avocations , had more lea fre O 1nquire mtro theſe 
things, and becauſe of their myſterions biding what they had 
from the vulgar a werepreſumed to have a great de:l more 
then they had. But now when the Fur of riohteenſneſr was 
approacking this Horizon of the world, and in crcer to that 
the Sacred hiſtory like the day-ſtar was to give the world 
»orice Of it, by which thc former ſhadows and niſts beganto 
flicaway, it concerned all thoſe whoſe itereft lay in the 
tormer ignorance of mankind, as much as they could to roi/e 
all their sgnes fatwi and whatever might tend tO obſecare that 
approaching light by invaliaating the credit of that which 
came tO befpeak IS Acceprance. 

It is very obſervable to confider what gradations and fbeps 
there werein the wer/d to the appeararce Of that grand light 
which came down from heaven to Girect us 1n our Way 
thither ; how the world not long betore was awakened into 
a greater inqwiſitiveneſs then ever betore, how knowledge 
grew into repute, and what methods d:1vineſrovidenceuled to 
give the 3ngmiſitive World a taſte of Truth at preſent toſtay 
their fomacks, and prepare them tor that further diſcovery 
of it afterwards, In order to this that Nation of the Jews 
which was anincloſed garden before, was now throws «pen, 
and many of the plavts removed and fer in forraign Comn- 
tries, not only in Babylon ( where even after their return 
were left three famous Scbools of learning, Sora, Pombedi- 
tha, and Neharda) bur in e/£gypr too,where multitudes of 
them by Alexanders favour were fſetled at Alexandria, 
where they bad opportanityto ſeaſon thole two great foun- 
tains, whence the carrent of knowledge ran intothe reſt of 
the world, And nowit was not in Jewry only that God was 
knewn, but he whoſe name was great in rae), did make way 
for the knoWleage of himſelf among all the Nations of the 
earth, And that ail-wiſe God who CireCted the Magi by 
a ſtar to Chriſt making ule of their former skill in Afronemy 
tO take notice of that far which came now on a peculiar 
errand tO them co lead them ro their Faviour( The great 
Gea condelcending lo far to mankind, as to take adyantage 

Of 
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of particular inclinations , and to accommodate himſelf to 
them; for which purpoſe it is very oblervable that he 


appearedin another way to the Wiſe men, then tothe pur 
Shephirds ) the ſame God made »/e of the cariofity and in- 
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quiſitiveneſs after knowledge which was in Prolomens Phila- 
. delphus (which he is ſo much applauded for by Artheners 


:nd others ) to brirg to /ight the molt adyantageous know- 
l:dge which the world ever bad betore the com.ng o! Chriſt 
inthe fleſh. And that great Library of his ereCting at Alex- 
andria did never deſerve that title till it had lodged thoſe 
Sacred records, and then it did far better then the old one 
of Oſymandnas , of which Hiftorians tell us this was the 
Inſcription 'la7g 66 Juyis. The ſhop of the ſouls Phyfick. 
Bur this being a matter of ſo much concernment in order 
ro our better underſtandiug the originall of theſe vaſt ac- 
counts Of time among the Chalazans and e/fg yptiins, anda 
ſubje& not yet touched by any, we ſhall a lictle further ;»;- 
prove the probability of it , by taking a more particular 4ac- 
count of the rime when the Scriptares were firſt tranſlated, 
and the occaſion might thereby be given to theſe ey yptians 
and Chaldeans to produce their fabulous acconnt 1nto the 
view of the world, Whether the Scriptarcs bad been ever be- 
fore tranflatedinto the Greek language, (though it be aſſert- 
ed by ſome antient writers of the Charch, ) is very que- 
ſtionable, chiefly upon this account, that a lufficient reaſox 
cannot be aſſigned of undertaking a new tranſlation at 
Alexandria if there had been any extant before, E/pecially 
if all thoſe circumſtances of that tranſlation be true which 
are commonly received and delivered down to us with 
almoſt an ananimos conſent of the perſens who had greater 
advantages of knowing the certainty of tuch things, then we 
can have at this great diftaxce of time, And therefore cer- 
cainly every petty conjeftwre of iome modern, thoufh learned 
men, ought not to bear /way againſt ſo unanimous a tradi» 
tion ina matter of faft, which cannot be capable of being 
proved but by the reftimony of former ages, And it is ſome- 
what ſtrange that the ſ1ngle teltimony of one Hermippus in 


pit. Deme- Diegenes Laertins ( whole age and authority is ſomewhat 


tri, 


doubrfull ) concerning only one pacticular referring ro 
Demetrius 
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Demetrins Phalerens, ſhould be thought of force enough 

among perſons of judgement as well as learning, tO infringe 

the credibility of the whole fftory delivered with ſo much 

conſent, not only by Chriſtian , but Jewiſh writers ;, the 
teſtimony of one of which (every whit as conſiderable as q,yq gg. * 
Hermippus) viz. Ariſftobulus Judens a Peripatetical Philo- ſch.prep. 
ſopber inan Epiſtle co Prolomy Philometor doth plainly afſert Ev4nget. 
that which was ſo much quettioned, concerning Demerrias © '3: 
Phalerens. 

But whatever the tr «th of all the particular circumſtances $8. 8, 

be, which 1 here exquire not aſter, nor the authority of that 
Ariſtea; from whom the ſtory is received, nor whether this 
tranſlation was made by Jews ſent ont of ?adea, or by Jews 
reſiding at Alexandria, it ſufficeth for our purpoſe that this 
tranſlation was made beforc either the Chaldean Dynaſtyes 

of Zeroſus, or the /Egyptian of Maneths were publiſhed co 

the World. In order to which it is #eceſſary co ſhew in what 

time this tranſlition was effeRed; and berein that channel 

of tradition which conveyes the truth of the thing in one 

certain courſe, runs not with ſo even a fiream concerning 

the exat rimeofir; all indeed agree that it was about the 

time of Prolomans Philadelphns, but in what years of bis 

raign, is very dubious. 7oſeph Scaliger who bath troubled 

the waters ſo much concerning the particular cirenmftances Animad. 
of this rra»flation, yer fully agrees that it was done inthe © =, 
time of Prolomens Philadelphns , only he contends with I7 4, 
Africanas that it ſhould be done in the 132. Olympiad, ” 
which is in the 33. year of Prolomens Philadelphas ; bur 
Enuſebius and Ferom place it inthe very beginning of his 

raign, which 1 chink is far more probable, and chat in the 

time when P:ilomens Philadelphns raigned with his Father 
Prolomens Lays : for ſO it is moit certain he did for rwo years 

before his. Fathers death, By which mcans che. great diffi 

culty of Scaliger concerning Demetrius Phalerens is quite )/. gealigey, 

raken off, for Hermippus ſpeaks notbing of Demerrims bis ib. Thee- 

being out of favorr with Philedelphus Curing bis Fathers ©''*. Sohol. 

life, but that upon bis fathers death, he was bax;ſbed by him, ws - af\kb 

and dyed in his ba»;ſbment,; ſo that Demetrius might have + Eufed, 


the overſight of the Library at Alexavdria, and be the cr, gr, 
H main” 
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main inſtrument of promoting this trauſlation , and yet , 


thoſe things be afrer true which Hermippas ſpeaks, win. 
when Prolomens Lag; or Soter was now dead. For it ftavds 
not tO reaſon that during his Fathers life Þ þ;lade/phns ſhould 
diſcover his diſpleaſure againſt Demetrius , it being con- 
ceived upon the advice given to his Father for preferring 
the ſons of Arſinve to the Crown before the ſon of Berenice. 
Moſt likely therefore it is that this :ra»ſlation might be 
begun by the means of Demetrius Phalerexs inthe time of 
Philadelphas his raigning with his Father, but it may 
be not finiſhed till after the death of Sorter when Phila- 
delphas raigned alone. And by this now we can per- 
fectly reconcile that difference which is among the Fathers 
concerning the time when this tranſlation was made. For 
Trenens attributes it to thetime of Ptolomens Lagi, Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus queſtions whether inthe time of Lagi 
or Philadelphus ;- the reſt of the Choras carry it for 
Philadelphns ;, but the words of Anatolins in Enſebins caſt 
it fully for both ,, for there ſpeaking of Ariffobulns, he 
ſaith he was one of the ſeventy who interpreted the Scriptures 
to Prolomzus Philadelphus and bis Father, and dedicated bis 
Commentaries npon the Law to both theſe Kings, Hee ſane 
omnem ſcrupnium eximunt, laith Voſſius upon producing 
this teſtimony, this pats it out of all doubt ;, and to the ſame 
purpoſe- ſpeaks the learned Feſwite Peravins in his notes 0n 
Epiphanins. 

Having thus far cleared the time when the Traxſflation 
of the Scriprwres into Greek was made, we ſhall find our 
conjelt ure much ſtrengthened, by comparing, this with the 
age of the fore mentioned Hiſtorians, Alancthe and Bero- 
ſus. Manitho we have already made appear to havelived 
in the time of Proſomens Philadelphas, and that, faith Yoſ- 
f ns, after the death of Setey, It is evident from what re- 
mains of him in Exſebins bis Chronica, that he not only 
flonrifted in the time of Philadelphns, but writ his hiſtory 
at the ſpeciall command of Philadelphus, as manifeſtly ap- 


Chr.Gr p.6; pears by the remaining Epiftle of Aanetho to him, fhil ex- 


cantin Zſebins, This command of Philadelphas might = 
probably be occaſioned upon the view of that accomnr,whic 
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Chap." 3; The Trath of Scriptare-Hiftory offerted. Ft 


a. the Holy Scriptwrer, being theh tranſlated into Greek,, did 
= give of the world, and t poligans of mankind; upon 

as which, we cannot imagine but ſo inquifirive a perſon as 
Id Philadelphnas was, would be very earneſt to have his c#rio- 
_ ſity ſatisfied, as to what the e/Egyprian Prieffs (who had 
ng boaſted ſo much of antiquity) could produce to confront 
-_- with the Scriprares. Whereupon the task was underta- 

be ken by this Afanetho, High- Prieft of Heliopelie, whereby 

of thoſe things which the L/Zgyprian Priefts had to that time 
ay kept ſecret in their C/9jfters, were now divalged and ex- 
la- poſed to the judgement of the learned world; but what ſa- 
oo tifation they were able to give inquiſitive minds, as to the 
wich main Cn7%;& 0, or watter enquired after, may partly appear 
Gs by what hath been faid of Aſanetho already, and by what | 
tex ſhall be ſpoken of his Dynaſties afterwards. £5.44 
«4 But all this will not perſwade Kirchey ; for, whatever | 
for Scaliger, nay, what Aanetho himſelf ſaies to the contrary, 
caſt he, with the confidence and learning of a feſ=ite, affirms, 

he that this Aazetho is elder then Alexander the great. For 
res theſe are his words, Frequens apud priſcos hiftorices Dyna« Ocdig. 
| bis ftiaruw eEgypriacarnm fit mentis , quarum tamen alium Atyp"- 
anc anthorem non habemns nifs Manethonem Sebennytam, Sacey- 79 1.55 
ing dotem eEgyptium, quem ante tempera Alexandri, quicqnid "TA 
——__ aicat Scaliger, in e/Egypto flornifſe comperis. Certainly ſome 
ON more then ordinary evidence may be expected after fo 

: confident an affirmation ; but whatever that perſon be in 
t108 other undertakings, heis as unhappy a perſonin Philology, 
our as any that have pretended ſo much acquaintance with ir. 


the One would think, he that had been rwenty years, as be cells 
ere” us himſelf, conrting the e/Egyptian Myſteries for compa. 


ved ling his Oedip»s, ſhould have tound ſome better arguments 
Vof- tO prove an afertion of this nature, then meerly the reſt;- 
; I'Cw mony of Foſephus, the Hebrew book 7uchaſin, and ſome 
nly Arabick Writers, not one of all which do mention the thing 
For y they are brought for, viz. chat Manetho was elder then 
ap- Alexander. All the buſineſs is, they quote him as an a*- 
OX cient Writer , but what then ? The Author of the Book 
+ 7 wchafon was Abraham Zacuth a Jew of Salamancha, who 
_ writin the year of gur Lord 1502. and this book was firſt 
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printed at Conſtantinople, 1556, Might not this man then 
well mention Aanetho as an ancient Writer, if he flou- 
riſhed above. 1600 years tefore bim, in the time of Proto- 
mens Philad:lphus ? And what if ſome Arabick, Writers 
mentioa him? are they of ſo great antiquity and credit 
themſelves, that it is an evidence Aſanetho lived in Alexa 
ders time to be praiſed by them? It would be wellit Kir- 
cher, ard other learned men, who think the world is grown 
to ſo great ſtapidity, as to believe every thing to be a fewel 
which is far fetched , would firſt aſfzrr and vindicate the 
antiquity and: fidelity of their Arabick, Authors , ſuch as 
Gelaldinus, Abenephs, and many others, before they expect 
we ſhould part with our more authentick Records of Hiſtory 


for thoſe fabulous relations which they ave ſo full fraughe 


withalf, Were it here any part of my preſent bufinels, it 
were an eafte matter ſo to lay open the ignorance, falſity, 
and fabulouſneſs of thoſe Arabians whom that Amthoy relies 
ſo much upon, that he could not be freed from a deſign 
to 39;Poſe upon the world, who makes uſe of their Teſts- 
mony in matters of ancient times without a Caveat. I know 
none fic to believe thele Arabick Writers as to thele thingy, 
but thoſe who have faith enough to cence? the Rabbins in 
matter of Hifory. Of whom Origen faith, num wiv mw 
"Ledeiov % ror wulu x, Aiggt, Who are, as Grotixs truly 
ſaith, p:ſſimi hiſtoria Magiſftri, nam ex quo patria expulſs 
[mnt, omnus apud illos hiſtoria craſſis erroribus & fabulu eſt 
inquinata , quibus & proinade nihil credendum eft, nif6 al:+ 
unde teftes accederent, Ard as 1J/. Caſanbow paſleth this 
ſharp, but dye cenſare upon them, Rabbinss ubi de Lingua 
Hebraica agit ur & vor alicuu proprietate, vel aliquo Tat- 
muaico inſtituto, merits a Chriftianss tribus non parum ;, ubs 
vero 4 verbs vinitur ad res, aut ad hiftoriam, vel rerum 
antiquarum vweterss populi explicationem, nifs falls & decips 
volumm, nihil admodum eſſe illis fidei habendum. Sexcentss 
arguments hoc facile probarem i id nunc agerem, And in 
reference to their ancient rites as well as hiſtory , Foſeph 
Scaliger hath given this verdi& of them, Adanifeſta ef 
Tudeorum inſcitia, qui cum uſu vierum rituum, etiam eo- 
rum cognitionem amſerant, ut multa que ad tcorum ſacra 


& 
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& biſtoriam pertinent, long melitds nos teneamns quam ipſi, 
The ſame which theſe very learned perſons lay of Rabbi- 
ical, may with as much trath be ſaid of theſe. Arabick 
Writers, in matters of antiext hiſtory, which 1 have bere in. 
ſerted, to ſhew the reaſon why | have thought the 1efimony 
of either of theſe two ſorts of perſons ſo inconfiderable in the 
matter of our future diſcourſe ; which being hiſtorical, 
and that of the greateſt antiquity, little relict is to be ex- 
pected from either of themin order thereto, But to re- 
turn to Kirchey, It is freely granted that Foſephas, an 
Author of <redir and age, ſufficient tro give his opinion in 
this caſe, doth very frequently cite Aſanerho in his Eg y- 
tian Hiſtory , _Y in his learned Bosky againit Ap- 
pjon ; but where he doth give the leaſt intimation of Afa- 
»etho being elder then Alexander , I am yet to ſeek. Bur 
Kircher will not yet leave the matter fo, but undertakes 
to give an account of the miſtake; which is that there 
were two Aſancthe's beſides, and both egy prians, men- 
tioned by Sxidas; one a Mendefian, who writ of the Pre- 
paration of the../£gyprian xiq:, a kind of perfume uſed by 
the e/ Egyptian Prieſt s.. The o:her a Diofþolitan, who writ 
ſome Phyſiological and Aſtronomical Treatiles, whoſe works 
he hears are preſerved in the Dake of Florence his Libra- 
17; and this was he ( ſaich he) who lived in the times of 
Anguſtas, whom many by the equivocation of the name 
have confounded, with the ancient Writer of the e£gyprian 
Dynaſtyes. Is'it poſſible fo learned a Feſwite ſhould dif- 
cover (o little judgement in ſo few words? For firff, who 
ever aſſerted the Writer of the Dynaſtyes to have lived in 
the time of Anguſtas ? Yet ſecondly, if that Janetho whom 
Saidas there Satks of, lived in Azgsſtas his time accor- 
ding to Kircher , then ir mult neceflarily follow, that the 
Compiler of the Dynaſtyes did : for it is evident ty any one 
that looks into Swidas, that he there ſpeaks of the ſame 
Aaneths : for theſe are his words: Marilas & Aiarmatas 
7 *Aryurſs, 3 Selerryums quninturds &c, Can any thing 
be more plain then that he here ſpeaks 'of Aavetho Se 
bennjta, who was the Author of the Dynaſtzes, though he 
might write other things beſides , of which- $»idas there 
H 3 ſpeaks ? 


54 Orlgines $aers: 
ſocaks? But Kircher very wiſely, in-tranflating Swida 
his words, leaves out ExCurvns, which decides the contro- 
ver ſie, and makes it clear that be ſpeaks of the ſame Aſa- 
metho , of whom we have been diſcourſing,© Thus ic till 
appears that this Aſanetho is no elder then the time of 
Ptclomy Philadelphus , which was the thing to be pro- 
ved. 

$8.10 Now for Bere/«s, although the Chaldeans bad occaſion 

'*** enough given them before this time, to produce their anti. 

quities by the Fews converſe with themin Babylon; yet we 

find this Author the fr ſt who durſt adventure them abroad, 

ſuch as they were,in Greek, Now that this Beroſzs publiſhed 

his hiſtory after the time mention2d, I thus prove, Tatiann 

Aſſyrim« tells us that he writ the Chaldaick hiſtory in three 

books, and dedicated them to Antiochus, Ti 6@ Eintner 

< Fire, aSit isreadin the fragment of Tatianme preſerved in 

cm = Euſebins ;, but it muſt be acknowledged that in the Pars 

leo edition of Tatianw, as well as the 'Bafil, it' is thus read, 

Rob. Steph, 197" 'Arardegr wyowar, Arnixe 1 wa" auny mire, here it 

relates to the third from Alexander, in the other to the 

third from Selencws , Now if we reckon the third ſo as to 

take the perſon from whom we reckon in, for the firſt, ac- 

cording to thereading in Exſebixs, it falls to be eAntiochna 

called b«s, according to the other readingir falls to be An 

..  tichus Soter, for Selenems ſucceeded Alrxander in the King- 

4, 2m. o dow of Syria ,, Antiochus Soter, Selencus , Antiochus Vide 

Temp.1l. 5, Aptiochua Soter. But according to either of theſe readings, 
p-392. Our purpoſe is ſufficiently proved, For Antiochus Soter 

ganto reign in Syria in the ſixth year of Prol. Philadelphns 

in e/Egype, Antiochus 0«%s ſucceeded him in the 22, year 

of Philadelphus , now the ſooneſt that the hiſtory of Beroſws 

could come forth, muſt be in the reign of Antiochns Soter, 

which according to our accounts is ſome competent time 

after the :ra"ſlation of the Scripture into Greek ; but if ir 

were not till thetime of Anrochns dis, we cannot but ima- 

gine that the report of the account of antient times inthe 

Scriptares was lufficiently divalged beforethe pablifhing of 

this hiſtory of Beroſus; and it may be Beroſus might ſome- 

what tooner then others underſtand all zra»ſaFions at Alex» 

; anaria, 
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andria, becauſe the place of his chief reſidence, was where 
Ptolomy Philadelphus was born, which was in the 7ſt: of Co. 
But Yoſins goes another way to work, to prove the time of 


cap. 17. 


Beroſwa, wh.ch is this. He quotes it out of Plixy that Beyo- pj;z, bp. 
ſas recorded the hiſtory of 480. years, which , ſaith he, nat. 1. 7. 
muſt be reckoned from the era of Nabonafſer. Now this be- &. 56. 


gan in the ſecond year of the 8. Olympiad, from which time 
if we reckon 480, years, it falls upon the latter end of A4»- 
tiachus Soter ; and ſo his hiſtory could not come our before 
the 22, of Prolomy Philade/phws, or very little before, Thus 
we have made it evident, that.theſe two great hiſtorians are 
younger even then the tranſlation of the Bible into Greek, by 
which it appears probable chat they were provoked to pub- 
liſh their fabulous Dynaſties to the world, And ſo much to 
ſhew the in/#fficiency of the Chaldern biſtory, as to the ac. 
count ofantient times : Which we ſhall conclude with che 
cenſure of Strabo a grave and judicious Author concerning 
the artiquities of the Perſians, Medes, and Syrians, which, 
ſaithhe, have not obtained any great credis in the world, 
Na' Ti F ovyypatier «mim x, pthouuIiar , becauſe of the 
ſonplicity and fabnlouſneſs of their hiſtorians. From hence 
we ſee then that there is no great eredibility in thoſe hiſto. 
ries, which are impeached of falſhood by the moſt grave 
and judicions of Heathen Writers, 


Geopr./.11, 


Se. 1. 
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CHAP. IV. 
The defe& of the Grecian Hiſtory, 


That manifeſted by three evident arguments of it- 1, T he fa- 
bulonſneſs of the Potticall age of Greece. The —_—_ 
of Poetry. Of Orpheus and the antient Poets. Whence the 
Potticall Fables borrowed. The advancement of Poetry and 
Idolatry together in Greece. The different cenſures of 
Strabo and Eratoſthenes concerning the Pottical age of 
Greece; and the reaſons of them. 2. T he eldeſt hiſtorians 
of Greece are of ſujþefted credit. Of Damaſtes, Ariſteas, 
and others , of moſt of their eldeſt Hiſtorians we have no- 
thing left but their names, of others only the ſubjetts they 
treatedof, and ſome fragments, 3. T boſe that areextant 
either confeſs their Ignorance of eldeſt times, or plainly aiſ- 
cover it. Of the firſt ſort art Thucydides aud Plurarch, ſeve- 
ral evidences of the Grecians Ignorance of the true originall 
of Nations, Of Herodotus and his miſtakes ; the Greeks 
ignorance in Geography diſcovered, and thence their inſuſf;- 
CIENCY As 10 AM Account of antient hiſtory. 


Eſcend we now to the Hiſtory of Greece; to ſee whe- 

ther the Aſerropolis of Arts and Learning can afford 
us any account of antient times, that may be able to make 
us in the leaſt queſtion the account given of them in ſacred 
Scriptures, Wehave already manifeſted the defef? of Greece 
as tOletters and antient records, but yer it may be pretended 
that her Hiſtorians by the excellency of their wits and 
ſearching abroad into other Nations, might find a more 
certain account Of antient times , then other Nations could 
obtain, Thereis no body,who is any thing acquainted with 
the Grecian humour, bur will ſay they were beholding to 
their wits for moſt of their Hiſtories, they being ſome of 
the earlyeſt writers of Romances in the world, if all fabalons 
#arrations may bear that name, Butlaying aſideat preſent 
all cheir Poetick, 2ythology, as it concerns their gods,(which 
we 
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we may have occaſion to enquire intoafterwards) we now 
examine only their credibility , where they pretend to be 
moſt hiforicall. Yet how tar they are from meriting belief 
even in theſe things, will appear to any that ſhall conſider , 
Firſt, That their moſt ancient writers were Porticall and a;pa- 
rently fabulous. Secondly, That their eldeſt Hiſtorians are of 
[uiþ:Red credit even among themſelves, Thirdly, That their 
beſt Hiſtorians either diſcover or confeſs abundance of ignorance 
as to the hiftory of ancient times. Firſt, That their firſt writers 
were Puttical, and apparently fabmlons : Strabs undertakes 
ro prove that Proſe is only an imitation of Poetry, and (6 
Poetry muſt needs be firft written. For , ſaith he, at fir 
Poetry was only in requeſt, afterwards in imitation of that, 
Cadmus, Pherecydes and Hecatzus writ ther hiſtories, ob- 
ſerving all other laws of Poetry, but only the meaſures of it ; 
but by degrees writers began to take greater liberty, ana fo 
brought it down from that lofty ſtrain it was then in, to the 
form now in uſe : as the Comical ſtrain tu nothing elſe but a 
depreſſing the ſublimer ſtyle of Tragedies. This he proves be- 
cauſe «4» did anciently fignifie the ſame with 897» ; for 
Poems were only >cy0: wauarrudsor, Leſſons fit to Fe ſung 
among them ; thence , faith he , is che originall of the 
ja\lad\-1, &c, For theſe were thoſe Potms which were ſung 
&m pi:S@ when they held a branch of lanrell in their hands, 
as Plutarch tells us they were wont to do Homer: Iliads, 
othes were ſang to the Harp, as Hefpods ipza 3 beſides, ſaith 
Strabo, that Proſe is called 5 m{i#s xby& argues that it is 
only a bringing down of the higher f#-ain 1n ule before. 
But however this were in general, as to the Grecians, it is 
evident that Poetry was firlt in w/e among them , for in their 
elaer times when they firſt began to creep out of Barbari/m, 
all the Philoſophy and inſtrwftion they had, was trom their 
Poets, ard was all couched in verſe ; which Platarech not or = 
ly confirms, but particularly inftanceth in Orphens, He fied, 
Parmenides Xenophanes, E mpeaoclexand T hales; and hence 
Herace de arte Poctica of the ancient Poets before Homer, 
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Concubitu prohibere vago : dare jura marith : 
Oppiaa moliri ; leges incidere ligno. 

Sic honor (+ nomen divins vatibus at que 
Carminibu vin, 


Frem hence as Heinſfius obſerves, the Peers were anciently 
called didzo12a41; and the ancient ſpeeches of the Philoſs- 
phers containing matters of morality, were called agua x; 
&;a, of which many are mentioned in their /ives by Dio- 


genes Laertins ,, 1n the ſame ſenſe were Carmina anciently 


uſed among the Latines for precepts of morality, as in that 
colletion of them , which goes under the name of Caro, 
( which ſome think to be an ancient piece, but with a falle 
inſcriprion, but Boxhornians thinks it to be of ſome Chri- 
ftians doing in the decay ot the Rowan Empire) St Dews eff 
animnus, nobu ut Carmina aicunt. Carmina, \aith Heinſing, 1.0. 
difta Philoſophorum ; cauſa ft , quia aift 4 ilHha brevis, quibus 
ſententias [nas de Deo deque reliquu incluarbant, «4 Jeiu2 acer 
bant, 1, E. Carmma, 

When Peary came firſt into requeſt among the Grecian, 
is ſomewhat uncertain ; but this1s plain and eyident,that the 
intention of it was not meerly for initrution, but as Strabs 
expreſſeth it, dy:429ayir & Seanyir mw min, the more 
gently to draw thi people on to Taolatry, Yor as he ſaith, it i 
impoſſible to perſwade women and the promiſcuous multitude 
to religion by mitr ary reaſon or Philoſophy, xz dei #, die 
dur Jeruwrig ter d* uk 214 puT THY; & T5 pa7THU : but fur 
thu, laith he, there need of ſuperſtition, and thu cannot be 
advanced withort ſome fables and wonders. For, laith he, the 
T hunaerbolt, Shielas, Tridents, Serpents, $/ears attributedto 
the fas, AYE UEY Cables, and [o u all the ancient T heology ;, 
but the Gevernours of the Common wealth made uſe of theſe 
things, ihe better to awe the ſilly multitude, and to bring them 
znto better order, | cannot tell how far this might be their 
end, ſince theſe things were not brought in ſo much by the 
Ieverall AL:giſtrates, as by the endeavour of particular men, 
who thoughtto raite up their own eſteem amonp the vulgar 
by ſuch things, ard were imploy:d by the. great decerver 
ot the world as his grand inſtruments to advance Javlatry 
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init, For which we are to conſider, that although there 
were grols Ignurance,and conlequently Swperſtition enough 
in Greece before the Poetich age of it, yec their Superſtitions 
and Idolatrons Worſhip was not fo licked and brought into 
form, as about che time of Orphens, trom whom the Poerick 


4 * , 
age commenceth : who was as great an i»ſftrament of let- 


ting up [delatry, as Apollonins was afterwards of reſtoring 
it, being both perſons of the higheſt eſft-em and wvereration 
among the hearhen. Much about the lame time dd thoſe 
live in the world who were the firſt great promoters of 
Superſtition and Poetry, as Milampus, Muſens, Arion 
Meuhymnenus, Amphion of Thebes, and Emnmolpas Thrax, 
none of whom were very tar ditant from the time of 
Orphens, Of whom Clemens Al:xanarinns thus ſpeaks, 
GT ALA [47K MYCN ve Apo F (lor # TiVo TIN JUTE oo ©0t; 
Tis Ya rus em Th inde lege in won, Theſe rinder ©* 3, 
a pretence of Muſick ana Poetry corrupting the lives of men, 
did by a kind of artificial Magick araw them on to the prattice 

of [aolatry. For the novelty and piealingnels of Aſnſfick 

and Puerry did preſently inſinuate its felt into the minds 

of men, and thereby drew them to a venerable eſteem both of 

the perſons and prect les of thoſe who were the Authors of Phot, pi. 
them, So Conn in Photins tells us that Orphens was exceed- oth 
inply acceptable to the people for his sKill in AMnſick,, which £27186, 
the Thracians and Macedonians were much delighted with : J 508. 45+ 
From which aroſe the Fable of Is drawing trees and wild 

beaſts after him, beciule Ins Aufick had fo great an i; flu- 

ence upon the eivilizing that people, who were almoſt 
grownrude through /gnorance and Barkariſm : and lo Hy- 
race Exp! ins 10, 


F$ylwveſtres homines [acer , unterpreſque Drorum, Fp. ad 
Ceibur & villa (ado darterr mit OP cus, Pi[on, 


Dill us vb boc lenire Tigres raprao/que Leones, 


This O-phens by Mythologiſts is uſually called the ſun of 
Callzope, but may wt. h ber:er reaton be called the father of 
the whole Chiyns the Muſes, then the fon of one of them, 
hince Pindar calls lum au7+cz dudts, and John Txxixres tells 
I 2 us 
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us he was called the Son of Calliope, ws 28Aoyti ns minmkig 

Scho'.in Quptris « vuray of tis 785 21's, as the inventer of Portical 

HeſtodeſS. clegancy, ana the ſacred hymns Which were maae to the goasr, 

(Which the old Romans called Aſamena; ) and 7uſtin 

Parentſ.1. Martyr calls him 7s av v345n7& agwrop d.JzT g200, the fir{t 
teacher of Pol ytheiſm and Taclatry. 

Sef. 2, For this Orphens baving been in e/£gypt, as Panſanias, 

Pu!l, > Dioaorns, and Artapanus in Ernſebins all contels , he 

(bac. ;v6ught from thence molt of the Aagicall rites and ſuper- 

| {4140s cuſtoms in uſethere, and ſer them up among the 

| Grecians; (0 Dioaorus acknowledgeth in the ſame place; 

P/e:.L10, and is likewiſe evident by what Ariftophanes ſaich in bis 
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Orpheus firft inſirufted them in the ſacred myſteries, and to 
abſtain from ſlaughter : which is to be unde:ſtood of the 
Betvoles, the killing of beafts in ſacrifice, which probably 
was in »/e among them before as a remainder of ancient 
tradition, till Orpheus brought his egyptian doArine into 
requeſt among them. The myſteries ot Oſiris, ſaith Diedorar, 
were tranſplanted into Greece under the name of Dionyſus 
or Bacchns, and Tſs under Ceres or Magna Mater, and the 
paniſhment and pleaſures after chis life trom the rites of ſc- 
palture among them , Charons wafting of ſouls from the 
lake eAcberaſfiain e/fgypt, over which they were wont to 
ſend the dead bodies, Panſanias tells us that the Spartans 
"I derived the worſhip of Ceres Crhonza from Orphens, and the 
p 95. e/Erinate the worſhip of Hecate. Beſides which he inſti- 
Corinth. tuced new rires and myſteries of his own, in which the 5n- 
p. 72. itiated were called *Opp4wniaz5wy, and required a moſt ſo- 
ig pr lemn oath from all of them never to divulge them, which 
hrs. * was afcer obleryed in althoſe prophane myſteries which in 
imitation of theſe were fer up among the Greeks, Strabs 
thinks the wyſteries of Orphens were in smitation of the old 
Geogp.l.zo, Corptrian and Bendidian myſteries among the T bractans , 
bu Herodgtss wich more probability parallels them and the 


 Dionyſian 
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Dionyfian with the e/£7111199, from which we have 8l- 
ready ſeen that Orphixcs Lerived his, who is conceived by 
Geergrms Cedrenus an T 110th #s in Euſcbins, to h:ve ved 
about the time of Gracon the Juage of Iſrael . buc there is to00 
great confuſion concerning his age, to define any thing cer- 
euinly about it, W hich ariſech moſt from the ſeveral perſons 
going under his name, of which befides this were in all pro- 
bability rwo more ; the one an Heroick Peer , called by $i- 
aus Ciconans, Or Arcas , who lived two Ages before Heo- 
my, and he that gocs under the name of Orphens, whoſe 
Hymns are ſtill extant, but are truly aſcribed to Onoma- 
critms the eAthenian, by Clemens Alexandrinns, T atianns 
Aſſyriss, Smidas, and others, who flouriſhed in the times 
of the Pifſtratide at Athens, We are like then to have 
little relief for finding out of r-wth in the Portick Age of 
Greece, when the main deſign of the Learning then uſed, 
was only to inſinuate the belief of Fables into the people, 
and by that to awe them into Jde/atyy, 

If we come lower down to the lucceeding Poets, - we 
may find Fables increaſing {till in the times of Homer, Hes 
fied, and the reit , which made Eratoſthenes, a perſon of 
great Zudgement and Learning ( whence he was called al- 
ter Plato , and mwmiaG&, and nm fim, becauſe he carr.ed, 
if not the firſt, yet the ſecond place in all kind of Litera- 
ture) condemn the antient Poetry as 292% dv wuleroyiar, 
a company of old wives tales , which were javented for no0- 
thing bur to pleaſe filly people, and had no reall /carring 
or truth atall in them. For this, though be be ſharply 
cenſured by Srrabo in his firſt Book, who undertakes to 
vindicate the Geography of Homer from the exceptions Ot: 
Eratofthenes, yer bimfelf cannot but confeſs that there 18 
a very great mixtwre of Fables in ail their Poets, which 
is, ſaith he, partly to delight the people, and partly to awe 
them, For the minds of men bring always defirons of novels 
tes , ſuch things do hugely pleaſe the natural humonrs of 
weak people ;efpeci-lly if there be ſomething in them that #4 
Suvpacts x Tread, very firange and wonderfull, it increa;- 
eth the delight in hearing it ; img i T4 wortaray viong », 
which draws them on to adefore of hearing more of it. _ 
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by this means, faith he, are thildren firſt brought on to learn. 


ing, and all ignorant perſons are kept in awe ;, nay, and the 
wore learned themſelves ( partly for want of reaſon and 
judgement, and parily from the remainder of thoſe im- 
preflions which theſe things made upon them when they 
were children ) cannor ſhake off that fermer credulity which 
they had as to theſe things, By which diſcourſe of Styabo , 
though intended wholly by him in vindication of Porick 
Fables, it is plain and evident what great diſſervice hath 
been done to truth by them, by reaſon they had no other 
Records to preſerve their axcient hiſtory but theſe fabulons 
IVriters, and therefore ſuppoſing a mixture of truth, and 
faiſrood together , which Srrabo contends for, yer what 
way ſhould be taken to diltinguiſh the rrue from the falſe, 
when they had no. other certain Recoras ? and belides, 
he himſelt acknowledgeth how hard a matter it is even for 
wiſe men to excnſs rhole fabulous narrations out of their 
minds, wh ch were in/inuared into ihem by all the advan- 
rages which prejuazce, cuſtome, and eaxcation could work 
upon them, Granting then there may be ſome rrath at the 
bottom ot thur fabulous narrations ; 
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Which may be gilded over With ſome pleaſant tales, as him- 
ſelt compares it; yer huw fthall :hufe come ro know that 
ic 15 only gi4aed, that never law atiy pure mertall, 2nd did 
always beheve that it was what it ſeemed ro be ? Had (here 
been any #2:mj242r, Or tc hſtone tolave differ enced berween 
the one and the other, there might have been ſome way 
fora ſeparation of them , bur there being 10ne tuih , we 
muſt conclude, that che {ubaulvns Narrations Of Ports ins 
ſtead of making Trxth more pleaſ. nt by their fitti ns, have 
lo adulterated it, that we cannot tind ary er: dibilrty At 
all in their narrations of c|der tines, where 'h- r-+þ »t the 
ffory bath had no other way of conveyance but thi vugh their 
fictions, 

Buc though Poets may be allowed ther hberry for re- 
pretenting things to the preatelt advantage co the pul.ircs 
of their Readers, yet we nay jultly expcR, wicu men 
pLu= 
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profeſs to be bifterical/,they ſhould deliver us nothing bu: 
what upon ſtrifteſt examination may prove undoubred 
truth, Yet even this were the Grerks tar trom , for $trubs 
himſelf confeſſcth of their eldei} Hiſtor,ans, Kt: 41 mam) 
11401 x, L714 ave ee, their fir ( Hiſtori ins both of per” 
ſons ana things Were fabulons, D:oaorus particuiarly in- 
ſtancech in their eldeſt Hiſtorians, as Cadmur Aile fins, 
Hicatew, and Hellaricnus, and condeinns them for fabu- 
louſnels. Strabos condemns Damaſtes Sigeen ſus for vanity 
and faiſhood, and wonders at Eratoſthenes for making ule 
of him , yet this man is of great antiquity among them, 
and his teſtimony uſed by Authors of good credit, as Di- 


on)/. Halicarnaſſins, Plutarch, and others. Nay Pliny pro- *' 
feſſerh to follow him, and ſo doth Arifteas Proconne fins, ;;./ 
in his ArimaSþ.a, which may render the credit of his Hi- | 


ſtory very ſuſpicious , with whom it was a ſufficient ground 
of credibility to any ſtory, that he found it in tome Greck An- 
thers, Strabs reckons Damaſtes with Entmerns Meſſenins and 
Antiphanes Bergins , which latter was fo noted a lyar,that 


from him,as Srephanss tells us,4+p3ailer was uled as a proverb , 


for ro peak never a wordof truth, Ariſteas Proconneſins ved 
in the time of Cyrxs, and writ a Hiſtory of the Arimaſps, 
in three Books, who ſeems to have been the Sir John Man: 
devil of Greece, from his Stories of the Arim+/ps, with one 
eye in their forcheads , and their continuall fighting with 
the Grypbens for gold, yet the {tory was taken upontruſt 
by Herodotns, Pliny, and mary others, though the expe- 
rience of all who have viſited thoſe Northern Climats, do 
ſufficiently refute theſe follies. Strabo ſaith of this Ari- 
ſteas, that he was p ng & Ts & AC, one 1nfernonr to none 
for juggling , which cenſure was probably occaſioned by 
the common itory of him, that he could let his foul out of 
1s body when he plerſed,, and bring it again, yet this 
ſuggler did Cel/xs pitch on to confront with our bleſſed $4- 
ienr,as Hierocles did on Apollonins, lo much have thoſe 
een to eek for reaſon, who have ſought to oppoie the do- 
trine of faith. 

But further, what cyedir can we give to thoſe Hiſters- 
ns Who haye ſtriyen to confute each other, and lay oper 
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ore anothers falſhood to the world, Where was there 
ever any ſuch 4iſſonancy in the ſacred Hiſtory of Scripture ? 
doth the Writer of one Book diſcover the weakne's of 
another ? do not all the parts ſo exaRtly agree, that the mo!} 
probable ſuſpic'on could ever fall inco the heart of an 7#- 
f4elt is, that they were a!l written by the ſame perſon, which 
yet the /cries of times manifelts co have been smpeſſible. 
But now if we look into the ancient Greek Hiſtorians, we 
need no other teſtimony then themſelves to rake away their 
credibility. The Geneatogics of Heſied are corrected by 
Acuſulaus, Acnſilans is condemned by Hellanicus, Hel- 
lanicus accuſed of falſhood by Ephorns, Ephorns by Time: 
#5, Timens by ſuch who followed him, as 7oſephns fully 
ſhews. Where muſt we then fix our belief? upon all in 
common ? that is the ready way to believe contraaifions : 
for they condemn one another of falſhood, Muſt we be- 
lieve one, and reje& the reſt ? but what evidence doth that 
ene five why he ſhould be credited more then the reſt ? 
And which -is a moſt irrefragable argumer# againſt the 
Grecian hiſtory, their eldeſt hiſteriansare acknowledged to 
be the moſt fabwons ; for our only recourle for deciding 
the controverſies among the younger biſtorians, mult beto 
the elder : And here weare further to ſeek then ever, for 
the firſt ages are confeſſed ro be Pveticall , and to have no 
certainty of trathinthem, So that it isimpoſlible co find 
out any undoubted certainty of ancient times among the 
Greek, hiſtorians ;, which will be yet more evident when 
weadd this, that there are very few extant of thoſe Hi. 
ftorians, who did carry the greateſt name for Anti- 
qQuity, 

The higheſt antiquity of the Greek hiſtorians doth nor 
much exceed the time of Cyr5and Cambyſes,as Voſſins bath 
fully demonſtrated in his /earned book De Hiſtoric Grecs, 
and therefore I ſhall ſpare particular enquiries into their 
ſeverailages. Only thele ewe things will furcher clear the 
inſufficiency of the Greek, Hiſtory, as to an account of ancien: 
times: firft, that of many of theſe 01d hiſtorians we have no- 
ghing left bur their meer names, without any certainty of what 
they treated, Such are Siſyphns Cons , Corimns, Engron 
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Samins, Deiochus Proconneſins, Endemns Parius, D:mocles 
Phygalens F Ameleſagoras Chalceaonins, Xenomeadts Chiugs, 
and ſeverall others whoſe names are recorded by leverall 
writers, and liſted by Voſins among the Hiferians, but no 
evidence what ſubje&t ot hiſtory was handled by them. 
Secondly, that of thoſe whoſe not only memories are preſerved, 
but ſome evidence of what they writ, we have nothing extant 
till the time of the Perſian way. For all char was writ before, 
is now conlumed by time, and ſwallowed up in that yaſt 
and all devouring Grlf , in which yet their heads (hill ap- 
pear above the waters, to tell us what once they informed 
the world of, It cannot be denyed, but it many of thoſe 
ancient hiſtories were yet remaining, we might probably 
have ſome greater light into ſome matters of Tat in the 
elder times of Greece, which now we are wholly to ſeek for! 
unleſs we think to quench our thirſt in the muddy waters 
of ſome fabulous Poets. For what is now become of the 
antiquities of Foniaand the City Miletns written by Cadmus 
Milefins, ſuppoled to be the firſt writer of Hiſtory where 
lie the Genealogies of Acuſilans Argivus ? where is now 
excant the Hiſtory of the Gods written by Pherecyaes Scyrins 
Pythagoras his Maſter ? or the Chronica of Archilochns who 
Aburiſhed about the 20. Olympiad ? or thoſe of Theagenes 
Rheginus ? Where may we hope to meer with Pherec yds 
Lerins his Attick antiquities, Ct his Catalogue of Cities and 
Nations ? or Hecatens his deſcription of Aſia , and ſome 
ſuppole of Zibya and Emrepe too? or the,Originals of Na- 
tions and founders of Cities written by Hellaniens ? How 
may we come by the Perſick,, Greek, and «fgypigan Hiſtory 
of Charows Lampſacenus, the Lyaian Hiſtory of Xanthus 
Lyains ; the Samian antiquities of Simmias Rhodins , the 
Corinthian Hiſtory of Emmelus Corinthins ;, Panyafis his 
Antiquities of Greece ; the Scythian Hiſtory of Anacharſis , 
the Phrygian of Digoras ;, the Chaldaick and Perſian of 
Demoecritus ;, the Sicilian and JTtalian of Hippys Rheginnus'; 
the Telchiniack, Hiſtory of Telechides ? All theſe are now 
buried with many more in the y«bb;ſp of time, and we bave 
nothing but the meer /celetons of themilefr, to tell us that 
once ſuch perſons were, and thought themſelves concerned 
K to 
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to give the world ſome account of their being in it, Where- 
by may be likewiſe ſeen the remarkable providence of God 
concerning the ſacred hiſtory, which though of far greatcr 
antiquity then any of theſe, hath ſurvived them all, and is 
ſtill preſerved with as much purity and incorruption as a 
book paſſing through ſo many hands was capzble of, Burt of [ 
thac in its due place, 

Burt yetif the Greck hiſtorians that are yet extant, were cf 
more undoubted credit then thoſe that are loſt, we might 
eaſily bear with our loſing ſome old ſtories, if we gained 
ſome authentick hiſtory by it accompliſhed in all 1:s parts : 
but even this we are far from in the Greek, hiſtory ;, for the 
hiſtorians themſelves do either confeſs their own ignorance of 
ancient times, Or do moſt palpably diſcover it, which was the 
third ard 1. ft conſideration touching the credibility of the 
Grecian hiftory,. That moſt grave and accurate hifiorian 
Thucydides, then whom ſcarce ever any Grecian diſcovered 
more an impartial love tothe truth in what be writ, doth 
not only confeſs, but largely prove the imp:ſibility of an 
exact account to be given of the times preceding the Pelep- 
poneſian War, in the very entrance into his hiſtory : For 
faith he, the matrer preceding that time, cannot now through 
the length of time be acemrately diſcovered or found out by ws. 
All that be could find in the ancient ſtate of Greece was a 
gread deal of Confaſion, nngquict tations, frequent removals, 
continual pyracies, and no ſetled form of Commonwealth. 
What certain account can be then expected of thoſe cimes, 
when a moſt judicious writer,even of Athens its ſelf ,acknow- 
ledgeth ſuch a Chaos in their ancient hiftory ! And Plutarch 
a later Author indeed, bur ſcarce betiind any of them, if we 
believe Tawrm in 4. Gellizs for learning and prudence, 
dares not we lee venture any further hack then the time of 
Theſews, tor beforerhat time, as he compares it, as Geogra- 
phers in their maſs when they bavr gone as far as they can, fl 
up the empty fpace with (ome wnp f..b!: monntains, or frozen 
ſeas, or devenring ſand; , ſo thoſe who give an accomnt of elder 
times are fain to inſert Teeavdv þ, TE ues, ſome wonderfull and 
Trageal flories,which ( as be ſauh )have neither any truth nor 
certainty in them. Thus we lee thoſe who were belt able to 
judge 
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judge of the Greek antiquities, can find no ſure footing to 
ſtand onin them, and what baſis can we find tor our faith, 
where they could find ſo /irtle for their knowleage ? And 
thoſe who have been more daring and veaturous then theſe 
perſons mentioned, what a Labyrinth have they run them. 
ſelves into, how many conf»ſfions and contradiHions have they 
involved themſelves in ſometimes writing the paſſages of 
0:her Coxmtries for thoſe of Greece, and at other times ſo 
confounding times, perſons and places, that one might think 
they had only a defign upon the underſtandings of cheir 
readers, to makethem play at Blind-maxs-buft 1n ſearching 
tor the Kings of Greece. 


Bur as they are ſo confuſed in their own hiſtory, lotbey 5,8, g, 


areas Jonorant and fabulous when they dare venture over 
their own threſholds ard look abroad into other Countries , 
we certainly owea great part of the lamentable ignorance of 
the true crigimall of molt Naticns to the pitcitfull account the 
Greek, authors have given of them ; which have bad the 
fortune to be entertained inthe world with {o much eſteem 
and veneration, that it bath been thought {arning enough 
to be acquainted with the account which they give of Nz- 
tions, Which I doubt not hath been the great reaſon ſo 
many fabulous relations not only of Nations but perſon; and 
ſeverall animal: never exiſting in the world, have met with 
ſo much entertamment from theleſs inquiſitive world, The 
Greek writers itis evident, cock up things upon rr#ſt as much 

as any people inthe world did, being a very weak and in- 

cor.ſiderable Nation art firſt, and afterwards the knowledge 
they had was generally borrowed from other Nations which 

the wiſe men only ſuired ro the temper of the Greeks, and 

ſo made it more fabulons then it was before. As it was 

certainly the great defe&t of the natural philoſophy of the 
Greck;, ( as it bath been ever fince in the world ) that they 
were ſo ready to form Theories upen ſome principles or 
hypotheſes which they only received by Traction from 
x. wn; eB) tx ferching their knowledge from the experiments 
of nature, and to theſe they ſited all rhe phenomena of 
nature 3 4nd what was not [witable was rejected as monſtroxs 


2nd Ancmalens : ſoit was in their b;ftory wherein they had 
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ſome fabulous hypotheſes they took for granted without en- 
quiring into the 174th and certainty of them, and to theſe 
they ſuit whatever light they gained in afcer times of the 
fate of forraign Nations, which hath made Trath and An- 
tiquity wreſtle lo much with the corraptions which eat into 
them through the pride and ignorance of the Greeks, Hence 
they have alwayes ſuited the Hiſtory of other Nations wich 
the account they give of their own , and where nothing 
could ſerve out of their own Hiſtory to give an account of 
the original of other Nations, they (who were never back- 
ward at fictions) haye made a founder of them ſuitable to 
their own language. The truth 1s, there is nothing in the 
world uſefull or beneficiall co mankind, but they have made 
ſhifc to finde the Author of it among themlielves. If we 
enquireafter the original of agriculture,weare told of Ceres 
and Tri;tolemns , it of paſturage, we are told of an Arcadian 
Pas, if of wine, we preſently hear of a Liber Pater , if of Tron 
inftruments,then who but Vulcas? it of Muſick none like to 
Apollo. It we preſs them then with the Hiffory of other 
Nations, they are as well provided here: it weer:quire an 
account of Znrope, Aſia or Lybia, for the firſt weare told 
a fine ſiory of Caamas his ſiſter, for the ſecond of Promethens 
his Mecther of that name, and for the third of a daughter 
of Epaphns. It we are yet ſo curious as to know the origi- 
nall of particular Countries; then J7ralia muſt find its name 
from a Calf of Hercules, becauſe im» in Greek will fignifie 
ſome ſuchthing; Sardinia and Africa muſt be from Sardor 
and Afer two ſons of Hercules ;, but yer if theſe will not 
ſerve, Herc»les ſhall not want for children to people the 
world , for we hear of Scythes, Galatas, Lydus, lome other 
ſors of his, that gave rames to Scythia, Lyaia, Galatia. ; 
with the ſame probability that Media had its rame from 
Medea, ard Spain and Luſitania from Pan and Luſus two 
companions of Bacchus, If Perſia wart a founder, they 
have one Per/cus *n Argive ready for it ; if Syria, Baby- 
lonia and Arabia want reaſons of their names, the prodigall 
Greeks will give Apollo three ſons, Syrns, Babylon and 
Arabs rather then they ſhall be heretical «Acephalifts, This 
vanity of theirs was wwiverſ«/l, not confined to any place or 
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ace, but as any Nation or people came into their know- 
ledge, their Gods were not 10 decrepir , bur they might F4- 
ther one ſon more upon them-, rather then any Nation 
ſhould be filia popali, and want a Father, Only the grave 
Athenians thought ſcorn to have any Father alligned them ; 
their only ambition was to be accounted Aborigines & 
genuini terre, tO be the eldeſt ſons of their Teeming mother 
theearth, and to have been born by the ſame equivocal 
generation that mice and frogs' are trom the impregnated 
ilme of the earth, Are we nor liketo have a wondertu!l 
account of antient times from thoſe who cou!d arrogate to 
themſelves ſo much knowledge from ſuch ſlender and thin 
accounts of the originals of people which they gave, and 
would have the world to entertain with the greatelt venera- 
tion upon their naked words? Have we not indeed great 
reaſon to hearken to thoſe who did fo frequently diſcover 
their affeRion ro Fables, and manifeſt their ignorance when 
ever they venture upon the Hiſtory of other Nations ? 

The truth is, Herodorns himfelf (whom T «fy calls the Far 
ther of Hiſtory, which title he deſerves at leait in regard of 
antiquity, being the eldelt of the extant Greek, Hiſtorians) 
hath ſtood in need of his Compargators, who yet bave not 
been able to acquit him of fab»louſne(s, but have lought to 
make gaodhis credit by recrimination, or by making it ap* 
pear that Flerodetws did nor fully believe he ſtories he cells, 
but rook them upon truſt himſelf, and ſo delivers them to 
the world, Some impure it to the ingennity of Herodotne, 
that he calls his books of H:ſtory. by the name of the Aduſes, 
on pupoſe to rell his Readers they muſt ro: look tor meer 
Hiftory in him, but a mixture of ſuch relations,which though 
not erue, might yer pleaſe and entertain his readers. Though 
others think they were-r:or ſo infcribed by himſelf, but che 
names were given to them bv the Greeks trom the admira- 
tion his Hiſtory bad among them. However this were, tll:s 
we are certain , that Herodotus was nor firſt ſuſpected of 
falſhood in theſe latter ages of che world, but even among 
the Greeks themſelves there have been tound fome thar 
would undertake to make good that charge againlt him, 
For ſo Szidas tells us of one Harpocration e/£lims,who writ 
K3 a book 
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a book on purpoſe to diſcover the falſhood of Herodotus, 
me Ts 18]a 4 Sm me) Heodire igric'y, Plutarch bis books are 
well known of the. Fight or malignity of Herodotas, but the 
occaſion ot that is ſufficiently known likewiſe , becauſe 
Herodotus had givea no very favourable charaQter of 
Plurarchs (omntry. Strabo likewiſe ſeems to accuſe Herg- 
aotns much of nugacity and mixing prodigious fables with hu 
Hiſtery , but I confeis obſerving the grounds on which 
Plutarch inſitts againſt Herodorms, I am very prone to think 
that the ground of the great pique in ſome of the Greek 
Writeys againſt Heyodot as, was, that he told coo mary tales 
out of Schyel, and had diſcovered too much of the /nfancy 
of Greece, and how much che Grecians borrowed of the 
eS/Egyprian ([uperftitions :; which Plutarch expreily ſpeaks 
of, that Herodotns was roo much ledafide, 7 *Aruifior das 
aLoriecs s, yutoyiau md Curie ma from rn 7 Briana it par 
evartiaw!, Although therefore Herodotus may not be much 
too blame in the things which che Grecians moſt charge 
him with, yer thoſe who fayour him moſt cannot excule his 
palpable miſtakes in ſome things, and sgnor.ince 40. others, 


on, Joſephus thinks he was deceived by the A gyprian Prieffs 


in things relating to the ſtate of their affairs, of which Fof. 
Scaliger gives many accounts, either faith he , the perſons 
who gave him his intelligence were ignorant the uſeives , or 
elſe like trme Eg yprians they were canning evough bm impoſed 
#pon Herodotus 6cing a ſtranger and mnacguamnred with their 
artifices , or elſe be did not underſtand bu Interpreter, or was 
deceived by him, or laltly, Herodotus might have ſo much of 
a Grecian inbim, as ts adulterate the true Hiſtory with [ome 
fables of hizown ,, wheretore he rather adheres co Mdanctbo 
then Herodotus as to the e/fgyptian Hiſtory : who yet elſe» 
where (1 will not ſay with whac conſtancy to hunſelf ) 
vouchſafes him this tngh elogium, that be is Scriniamorsgts- 
num Grecarnm & Barbararum, anttor 4 dofits nunquam de- 
ponendus, 

ſc cannot be benyed but a preat deal of very uſciull hi- 
ſlory may be fetched out of him. yer who can excuſe his 
Ignorance, when he not only denyes there is an Ocean com- 
paſting the Land, but condemns the Geographers for aſlert- 
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iog it? Unleſs this: might be any p'ea for his ignorance in 
Geegraphy, that he. had ſo many great names after him guilty 
of che ſame ; Witneſs Ariftotles ſu Fpicicn that-the Indies 
ſhould be joyned to Europe about the Srrarghts, where ibey 
fained Herewles his pillars to be. And ihe Thrreang igne- 
rance where any ſuch place as Lybia was, when the Oracle 
bid chem plant a Coleny there. Would it not have been worth 
ones while ro have heard the great noiſe the Sun uled ro 
make every night when-he dowſed hu head in the Ocean, as 
none of the moſt ignorant Greeks imagined ? And. to have 
ſeen the Sun about Hercales his pillars to be a hunayed times 
bigger then he appeared co them, as they commonly fapg- 
ed, Wasnot Alexander, think we, well atored 1n Coſmo» 
graphy by bis Mafter Ariſtatle, when he writ word to his 
Mother he had found out the head of Nilns in the Eaft 
Indies ? as Arrias relates the ſtory, No wonder then his 
ſeuldiers ſhould miſtake the Mountain Paroamiſus in the 
Indies, for Caucaſus near Colchis, when even their learned 
men thought Colchy the urmoit boundary of the world on 
that fide, as Hercwles bis pillars on this. What alamentable 
account then were they able to give of the moſt antient 
times, who were ſo ignorant of the fate of the world in 
their own time, when Learning was in its hesght in Greece, 
and frequent diſcoveries daily made of the world, by the 
wars which were made abroad | Eratoſthenes confeſſeth the 
Grecians were ignorant ofa preat part of Aſia,and the Nor- 
thern parts of Emroje before Alexanders expedition, and 
Strabo confeſſeth as much of the Weſtern parts of Emrope 
till the Reman expeditions chither, Palns Mavis and Colcbs, 
faith he, were nor fully known till the time of Mithriaates, 
nor Hyrcania, Baftriana, and Scythia, till the Parthian wars. 
Eratofthines mentions lome who thought the Arabian Sea 
to beonly a Lake ; and it further argues their ;gnorance in 
Geegraphy, that the later Geographers alwayes correQ the 
errours of the elder, &s Ptolomy doth Marinus, Eratoſt- 
henes thoſe before him , Hipparchns Erateſthenes , and 
S$trabo not only both them, but Exdoxns, Ephorus, Dicear- 
chas, Polybins, Pofidonins, and almolt all that had writ be- 


fore him. I infilt on theſe things, not that I would deſtroy 
the 
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the credibility of any hwmane hiſtory , where the Authors 
are guilty of any miſtakes ( for that were to take away the 
credit of all humane hiſtory ) but to ſhew how inſefficient 
thoſe hiſtories are to give us a certain account of the original 
of Nations, who were ſo unacquainted with the fate of 
thoſe Nations which they pretended to give an account of. 
For whcre there is wanting divine revelation ( which was Th 
not pretended by any Greek Hiſterians; and if it had, had 
been eafly refuted ) there muſt be ſuppoſed a full and exaRt | 
knowledge of all things pertaining to that which they pre- | 
rend to give an account of , and if they diſcover apparent 
arfeft and inſufficiency ( which hath been largely manifeſted 
as to them, in the precedent diſcourſe ) we have gronnd to 
deny the credibility of thoſe hiftories upon the account of 
ſuch defeR and infufficiency, So much then will abundant- 
ly ſuffice for the making good the firſt argument againſt the 
creaibility of prophane hiſtories, as to the account which they 
giveof antient times, different from the Word of Goa, 
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CHAP. V. 
The generall uncertainty of Heathen Chronology. 


The want of credibility in Heathen Hiftory farther proved 
from the uncertainty and con[uſion in their accounts of an- 
cient times ;, that diſcovered by the uncertain oy their 
years. An enquiry into the different forms of the «A gypti. 
an years; the firſt of thirty dayes,the ſecond of four Meneths; 
of both inſtances given in the egyptian hiſtory. Of the 
Chaldean accounts, and the firſ® Dynaſties mentioned by 
Beroſus, how they may be reanced to probability. Of the 
Egyptian Dynaſties, Of Manetho. Reaſons of accomnt= 
ing them fabulous, becauſe not atteſted by any credible an- 
thority, and yejetted by the beft Hiſtorians. The opinion of 
Scaliger and Voſlius, concerning their being cotemporary, 
proponnded and rejetted with reaſons againſt it. Of the an- 
cient aivifion of Egypt into Nome or Provinces, and the 
number of them againſt Vollius and Kircher, 


"FM next thing to manifeſt how little there is of cyeds- 
bility in the account of ancient times, reported by the 
hiftories of heathen Nations, is, the wncertainty, confuſion and 
ambig nity in the account Which they give of thoſe times. If we 
ſuppoſe them nor at all defe&5ve as to their records, if yer we 
find the accomnt given fo perplexed, ambignons, and confuſed, 
that we can find no certainty at all of the meaning of it, 
we have very little reaſon to entertain it with any certain 
aſſent unto it. Now this will be made evident by theſe 
things. 1, The uncertainty of their Chronology, Whereom their 
whole accomnt aepenas, 2. The multitnde of impoſtares taken 
for ancient hiſtories, 3. T be uncertain meaning of thoſe cha- 
rafters wherein their ancient hiſtories were preſerved. | begin 
wii h the great uncertainty of the Heathen Chrozelogy, which 
will be manifglted by cwo things ; firlt the wncerram form of 
their years : lecondly the want or mncertainty of their 
Tmgg nm yuar, or certain fixed Epocha's from Which to derive 
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their years; this of its ſelf is ſufficient to deſtroy the cred;. 
bility of their accounts of antiquity, if it be manifelted 
that they had«different forms of years in uſe among them , 
and it be uncertain to which to refer their accounts they 

ive ;' for if years be ſometimes Lamar, ſometimes Solar,and 
ometimes bur of thirty dayes, ſomerimes of four Aoneths, 
ſometimes of three hunared and ſixty dajes, ſometimes three 
hundred fixty five, ſometimes four times three hundred ſixty 
five in their cetracterzs, ſometimes e:ght times in their ofFac- 
teris, ſometimes more, what certainty can we poſlibly have 
which of them to fix their accounts to? Eſpecially when they 
only give them in generall, and never tell us which of them 
they mean,which may make it ſhrewdly ſufpitious that their 
intent is only to impoſe on our underſtandings, and not to 
We ſhall therefore ſo much 
explain the different form of their years, as thereby ro ſhew 


deal fairly and cruly with us. 


what uncertainties we arelefr to by them : 


Where we 


meddle not with their Tropicaland Afronomical years, bur 
chiefly thoſe which werein civil yſe among the ſeveral Na- 
tions we ſpeak to, A year is nothing elle but a Syſtem of 
dayes, and is therefore capable of as great variety, as dayes 
arein being joyned rogether , bur uſually there were ſome 
other leſſer Syſtems of dayes then thoſe which are called 
gears, out of which the other doth reſ#/t. Such is the 
erThwegey, Or the week which as Foſeph Scaliger ſaith, was 
res omnibus Orient popmlis ab ultima n{que antiquitate uſi- 
tata; 4a thing incontinuall uſe among the Eaftern Nations, 
though ir be but of late reception into the parts of Exrope, 
and no elder then Chriſtianity among them. - Among the 
Romans was uſed an ixmiuegyy, which was for the ſake of the 
N undine recurning every ninth day. The Mexicans as Scal;- 
ger tells us, reckon all by a 7eozzu Surg uregr, 4 Syſtem of thir- 
zeen dayes. Next to theſe were their Moneths, which were 
The Lanar were either from the 
Moons return to the ſame point of the Zodiack again, called 
eleIG> onluns, which was leſs then twenty exgbt dayes; 
but this was of no uſe in civil compatarions ; or elſe from 
one conjunition of the Xoon with the Sun to another, which 


either Lunar Or. Solar. 
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was called or @ owaluns; or elſe from the firſt phaſes of the 
Moos, the ſecond day after its coirms, called pzns and am'- 
xevns ovaluns ; ſome as the Grecians reckoned their Lunar 
moneths from the coitus, as Scaliger proves out of Yitrs- 
vis ; Others from the phaſis, as lome Eaftern Nations did , 
as the Jews began their obſervation of the New Moons 
from the firſt phaſ6s or appearance of her after the coirms. 
The Solar moneths were either nat#rall, luch as were defined 
by the Suns paſſage from one ſign of the Zodiack, to ano. 
ther ; or civif, whereby the moneths were equally divided 
into 30 dayes apiece, as in the Grecian and e/£g yptian 
(£14 

Having thus far ſeen of what the year conſiſts, we now Sef. 2, 
proceed ro ſhew thac the ancient Nations did not obſerve 
one conſtant certain form of year among them, but had 
ſeverall in »ſe, to which their accounts my be referred. 
And becauſethe e/£gyprians are ſuppoſed to.have been beſt 
Skilled as to the form of the year, according to that of 
Macrobius, Anni certus modus apud ſolos ſemper e/Egyptios Saurn,!.t, 
fait: We ſhall particularly demonſtrate the variety of nA 
years in uſe among them , By which we ſhall ſee what great 
uncertainty there is in their accounts of their Dynaſtyes. 
For firſt it is evident that the time of 30 dayes was among 
the ancient e/fgyprians accounted a year, for which we 
have the teſtimony of Plutarchin Numa. *ArwT nos 5 wn 
rial '& lu 6 nnaungg wm Treznlw0 , The e/Egyptians at firſt 
had a year confifting of one moneth,and after of four: And this, 
if we believe «Alexander ab Alexandra, was the year moſt Gen. Diey. 
frequently in uſe among them. So Varroin Lat antina gives 34-233 
an account of the great age of ſome men in ancient tunes, 
who are ſuppoſed to have lived 1000 years ,, Air eniw apud D: 0vigin. 
eAgyptios pro annis menſes haberi, ut non Solis per 12 ogna &'0r. 
Circmitus faciat annum , ſed Luna que orbem illum fognife= © 2+ 
rum 30 dierum fatis illuftrat. It is then evident that this 
year of thirty dayes was in ule among the e£gyprians; the 
only ſcruple is whether ic was uſed 1n their ſacred accomnts 
orno; and that it was, we hayea pregnant teſtimony in 
Plutarch, in the fore-cited place, ſpeaking of the eZgypri- 
ans great pretence to Oy, he gives this account of it ; 
»- 2 m.nws 
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13G autytry ini om mats u42hy ay 1nymagigumy, an oi 
Tis wnina vis wmv actor ny fAer_ T hey reckon an infincre 
number of years in their acconnts, becauſe they reckon their 
moneths [ahead of years. 

According to his computation, it will be no difficule mar- 
ter to reduce the vaſt accounts of the fgyprian antiquity 10 
ſome proportion,ard to reconcile their exorbitant Dynaſties 
with ſebriety and truth, eſpecially as to the account given of 
them by Diodorus Siculns;, for fo Diodorns gives in their 
accounts, that the Gods and Heroes reigned in e/£gypt for 
the ſpace of near 18000 years, and the laſt of them was 
Orus the Son of Iſis : From the reign of men in /fgyp: 
he reckons about 9500 years to the time (if we admic of 
Zacob. Capelins his corre&tion of mwmxoo7ar for mrraxigghion 
in Diedorns) with his entrance into e/£gypr, which was in 
the 1£0 Olympiad. Now asthe foreſaid /earned Anthor ob. 
ſerves, Diodorns came into e/Afgypr vA. M. 3910. V.C, 
694. the mortal men then had reigned in e/Zgypr 9500 
years, which raking it for thele Lunar years of 30 dayes, 
makes of 7alian years 780. the Heroes and Gods 18000 
woneths, that is of 7ulian years 1478; from theſe rwo 
ſumms together are gathered 2258 years, which being de- 
duRed from the year of the world 3940 falls in the year of 
theworld 1682, about which rime A4/raim, who was the 
great hiſtoricallOſirs of e/Zgypt (fo called by a light varia» 
tion of his former name) might be well ſuppoſed to be born, 
for that was in the year of Noab 630. and ſo Orxs mighr 
be born, who was the Son of Ofir#s, aboutthe year of the 
world 1778, Between whoſe time and Al:xandey the great 
his Conqueſt of eEgypr, the «Egyptians, as the fame Di- 
odor #5 tells us, reckon litcke leſs Sh 23COO years: Now 
according to this computation of 30 days for a year, we 
may reconcile this to truth too ; for from 1778 to 3667 of 
the world, which falls upon the 419 year of Nabonaſſar, 

there is an znzervall of, 1889 years, which makes of theſe 
Lamar years of 30 days, faith Capelins, 22996. and 15 
aays , which comes very near, if not altogether , up to 
the e/£gyptian Computaticn : So when the Eg yprians ac- 
cording to Djodorss, make no lefs then 10000 years di- 
ſtance 
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ſtance between their Hercnles and Hererles Beotins , the 
Son of Alcmena, it muſt be underſtood of theſe Lunar 
years ; for granting what the /fgyprians fay , that Hey- 
cules Beotixs lived but one generation before the Trojan 
war , and ſo his timeto fall our about 2783. reckoning 
now backward from thence, and deduQting from that year 
of the world 10000. moneths of 30. days, or 7 ulian years 
$31, and 130. dayes, the time of the eAfgyprian Hertnles 
will fall about the firſt year of the world , 1962. about 
which time we may well ſuppoſe him to live or die. And 
according to this computation weare to underſtand what 
the e/£g yptians told Herodorws, that from their firſt King 
or Pri:ft of Vulcan, tili the time of Setbers ( in whoſe time 
Scnnacherib attempted the Conqueſt of ££gyprYthar there 
had been paſſed 341. Generations, and as many Kingrand 
High-Prieſts, and 11340 years, reckoning three Generati« 
ons tO makeup a Cenmmry, But now, if we underſtand this 
prodigious compuration according to this form of years, 
we may ſuſpeRt the Egyptians of an intention to deceive 
Herodetus and the credulous Greeks, but yer not impeach 
them of dire& falſhood , it being thus reconcilable to 
truth, For according to this acount 100. years makes 
3000. dayes, and a Generation 1000. ſo many days the 
Kings or Priefts of Vulcan may be allowed to reign, ſo 
340. Generations of 1000. dayes apiece, make up 340000, 
dayes, to which, if we add the 200, dayes which Serhos bad 
now reigned upon Sennacheribs invaſion, we have 340200. 
dayer, which makes up of theſe years of 30. dayes apiece 
11349. which is the number aſſigned by Herodotns : Face» 
bus Capellns thinks the Epocha from whence : heſe years are Hiſt. ſaw 
to be reckoned, is from A. A. 2350. when Mephres be* & :puiic 
gan to reignin egypt, from whenceif we number theſe p, 1g8, 
340200. dayes, or 11340. monethly years, which makes 

up of 7ulian years 931. and 152. dayes, the number falls 

A.M. 3282.about which time in probability Senwacherib in- 

vaded e£yypr, Thus we ſee by making uſe of thoſe Lu- 

war jrars, that it is poſſible to reconcile ſome of the efgy- 

ptian extravagant accounts to ſome probability and conſt- 

ſtency with truth, but however we owe very little thanks 
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tothe e£gypriansfor it , who deliver theſe things in groſs, 
without telling us which years they mean, and thereby eyi- 
dence their intent to deceive all who have ſo lictie wit as to 
be deceived by them, 

The next kind and form of the e/£Egyptian year , Was 
that which cooſiſted of four equall monerhs, amounting to 
120, days; the uſe of this kind of year among them isat- 


$7. 3. 


0 teſted by Platarch in the fore-cited place, and by Disds- 

rus, who gives an account of this kind of year among the 
Polybiſk. Agyptians. Solinus ſeems to mention this as the only year 
0 in requeſt among the e/Zgypriars : and ſo S. Auſtin. Per- 


Dei.l. 12, hibentur /Egyptis quondam tam breves annos habuiſſe mt 
C, 10, quaternu menſbus finirentur. This renders then the e/£gy- 

ptians accounts yet more wwcertain, and only leaves us to 

gueſs with the greateſt probability of reaſon what form of 

year was meant by them in their Compatations. So when 

Diederns ſpeaks ſo much in favour of the old e/£gyprian 
L, 1. Bibtji- Kings and Laws, and produceth this from the ,/£yypties 
eh, Prieſts , as the beſt evidence of the excellent temper of 
their Government, that they had Xings of their own Na- 
tion for the ſpace of 4700. years, till the time of Camby- 
ſes his inroad into cEgypr, which was in the third year of 
the 63. Olympiad. Now belides the apparent contradiftion 
of theſe accounts to the other already explained, if we take 
them in groſs, as the ,/£gyptians give them, it is evident 
this can be no otherwiſe true, then by taking theſe accounts 
in that form of years now mentioned by us. For theſe 4700, 
ycars, taking them for 120. dayes apiece, make up of Zuli- 
an years 1544. which being deducted from che year of the 
world 3475. which was the time when Cambyſes invaded 
e£gypt, the remainder is A. 24. 1931. about which time 
we may fix the death of Orxs, from whom their proper 
Kings commenced, And of theſe years YVoſſias tells us we 
are tO underſtand what they report of the long lives of 
their ancient Kings, when they attribute to each of them 
the ſpace of 300. years, as when they attribute a 1000. and 
more to their eldeſt Kinos, we are to underſtand themof 
ſimple Lunar years of 30. dayes, by which thele Gigantich 
meaſures of the term of their lives, may. without the wp 
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of Procruſtet be cur ſhorr according to the proportion of 
mens ordinary age in thoſe eldeſt times. So when Diods- 
rus reckons from the death of Protexs to his own time 
A.M.3 940.3400.years,it muſt be underſtood of theſe years 
of four equal moneths,, for lo thoſe 3400, years make up 
of Jaliay years 1117. which being deduced from 3940. 
the remainder is 2823, about which year of the world Prs- 
tes may be ſuppoſed to live, which was about the time of 
the Zudges in Iſrael. 
Neither was this only the e/£gyptians way, but in proba* Sf, 4. 
bility the antient Chaldeax:s obſerved the ſame, which may 
be a ground likewiſe of thoſe unmeaſurable accounts among 
them in their firſt Dynaſtyes, as is evident in the fragments 
of Abydenus and Apollodorus out of Beroſus, where the rimes 
of their firſt Kings are reckoned not by years but =2-4, 
Nazi, and =9m1z now according to them every £x2& con- 
tained 3600, years, Neg& 600, Ew(.@& 60. Now who can 
imagine that Alorns and the ten Kings from him to X:/a- 
thru ſhould reign 120, Sars as their computation is, which 
reckoning for every $4ros 3600. years, makes up 43 2000; 
years? Avery fair ſ/umfor the Chaldeas Dynaftyes before 
the time of Xiſuthrus by whom in probability Noah was by 
them underſ{iood. There have been only two wayes thoughr 
on of dealing with theſe computations ; either rejecting 
them as wholly fabzloxs, and founded on noevidence or 
records of hiſtory, as we have ſeen already; only they 
might retain { being ſo near the place of the ſettlement of 
Noah and his poſterity after the flood ) the memory not 
only of the flood ( of which it is evident they had ſeverall 
remainders preſeryed in their traditions ) but likewiſe of 
the ages of men preceding the flood, wherein they were 
right, reckoning from Alorss the firſt to Xiſuthras, 5.e. from 
Adam to Noah ten Generations ; but as to the names of / 
thoſe ten perſons, and the times they lived in, being wholly CG 
ignorant through the unfaithfulneſs of rradition, they took | 
their liberty not only of coining names, but of ſetting what 
ageto them they pleaſed themſelves. And to this purpoſe ,,. . - : 
Scaliger obſervesthat ſome of their firſt Kixgs are reckoned x,,, by 
before the flood, which ſaith he, is denyed by Georgins Syn- 406. 
« celluea 
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rellus without any ſhew of reaſon, Thus far then we may 
admit of the Chaldeans Dynaſties as to ſome part of the 
tradition, but rejeQing their names and compurations as 
fabulous. The other way of explaining theſe Dynaſties, is 
by the ſeverall ways of computation among them , For the 
learned Monks, Panodorns, and Anianu:, underſtand thoſe 
vaſt ſums, not of years, but dayes, and ſo make a Saros to 
contain 120, monerhs of 30. dayes a piece, which faith 
Scaliger, make ten Chaldee years, and a Nirns 20. equall 
moneths, and a Soſos two: according to which computation, 
the 100. Sari make but 1200. years, But this computation 
of theirs is rejected by Grorgins Syncellns , becauſe he ſup- 
poſeth Ex/ebias ſo well veried in theſe things, that he would 
never have fetthem down for years, if the Chaldeans bad 
not underſtood them ſo , and therefore he would not 
trouble himſelf in reducing Fables to true Hiſtory, as he 
exprefleth it, whoſe words are at large produced by Scaliger 
inthe fore-cited place, and it will appear more Seceiiry 
to rejeR thoſe Chaldean compntations, if we take the ſums 
of theiryears in the ſenſe which Sa/maſins gives of them 
in the Preface to his book De annyu Climattericys ( from 
whom Dyreri«s the Author of the Preadamites bath bor- 
rowed moſt of his arguments as to thele things. ) Accor- 
ding to him then, every Z4g& contained no leſs then 6000, 
years, as the Tomay among the Perſgant contained 10000, 
but becauſe that /zarm:d man hath only given us his repers 
Scriptam , without any certain foundation for ſo large an 
account of thoſe ſums, we ſhall take them in as fayourable 
a ſenſeas we can. In orderto which a very /carned may of 
our own hath found a third interpretation of the Z44@ in 
the Chaldee accounts, from a correftion of Suidas by the 
AMS. inthe Vatican Library, acording to which he thus 
reads the words, Oi 35 g« ouogi mizow eniavrus foul" x7 F 
Xardtior Yigw,eme 6 oxpos mc Wnvas Eiamiarar rf yin wv?) 
ti Gnizuru 8, uh64}, and ſo the ſenſe, laith he, clear, Sagd 
according to the Chaldee account comprehends 222. moneths, 
which come to eighteen years and ſix moneths ;, therefore 120, 
oapor make 2220. years, and therefore (he adds) for 4 ax9'.7 


read, leaving out the laſt ?, 41x, Now accorging to this 
ſenſe, 
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ſenſe of 120. Sari to comprehend the ſam of 2220. years, 
it will be no difficult macter to reduce the fragment of Bero- 
{ns concerning the ten Kings before the flood reigning 
120. Sari, to ſome degree of probability: As to which 1 
ſhall only ſuppoſe thele cwo things. Firſt, that the an- 
cient Chaldgans had preſerved among them ſome traaition 
ofthe »«mber of the chief perſons betore the flood ; for we 
find them exaRtly agreeing with the Scriptures as to the 
»umber, though differing as to the names of them, which 
may be ſeen in the fragments of Africans: preſerved in 
Enſebins his Greek Chronica, Secondly, that Beroſus from 
whom Apellodoras and Alexander Polyhiftor deliver theſe 
computations, might as to the account of the rimes of thole 
perſons ſollow the tranſlation of the Septwagine, For | have 
already made it evident that Beroſas did not publiſh his 
Hiſtory till after the Septwagint was abroad ; now accord- 
ing to the computation of the Septwagine of the ages before 
the flood, theſe 120. Sar; of the ten Kings will not much 
diſagreefrom ir. For theſe make 2220. years Of thele ten 
perſons, and the Septwagint in all make 2242. ſo that if in 
ſtead of fox# in Sides, we only readirt £09 we have the 
exaQt computation of the Se;raagint in theſe 120. Sars ; but 
of this let the learned judge. 

We now to come to the «Egyptian Dynaſtyes of Manetho, 
as tO which I doubt we muſt be Fin co take the ſame courſe 
that Exſebins din with the Chaldean,us off aLer 3440S G&- 
Th a\n9eis, not to trouble our ſelves overmuch in ſeeking to re- 
concile Fables to truth. Great pains is taken by tome very 
learned men to reduce the diſorderly Dynaſtyes of Maneths 
ro ſome probable account ; butT muſt confeſs upon an im- 
partial examination of them, chat I think they have ſtriven 
if not to make an Ethiopian white, yet an «/£gyptian tO ſpeak 
trath concerning his own Country, which are almoſt of an 
equal impoſſibility. foſeph Scaliger who firſt in this latter 
age of the world produced them into the light our of Geor- 
£ius Syncellur, hath a more favourable opinion ofthem, then 
of the e£xyprian Hiſtory of Herodot as, Diodorus and others, 
but upon what account I cannot imagine. Is it becauſe four 
Dynaftjes according to his own computation exceed the 
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which he is fain to make uſe of his Temp prolepticum and 
?ulian period, which reacheth 764. years beyond the age of 
the world, and was invented by him from the multiplication 
of the great Cycle into the indiftion, i.e, of $32. Into IF, 
Oris ic becaute forſooth Aanerho hath digeſted all into bec- 
ter order and reckoned up the ſeverall Dynaſtyes which lay 
confuſed in other authors ? but this only ſhews him a more 
canning impoſtor who ſaw the former accounts given by 
others would not ſerve the turn, ard therefore pretends to 
more exa&neſs and diligence, that he might more eafily de- 
ceive his readers, But ſetting aſide thoſe things which have 
been ſaid already concerning AManetho, I have thele things 
which make me reject his Dynaſt yes «$ fabulows : firſt, the 
vaſt difference between Manerho his accounts and all others 
who have written the «Egyptian Hiſtory in the order and 
names of his Dynaſtyes, Where do we ever read of the 
ſeverall Dynaſtyes of the Thinites, Memphites, Sotes, 
DieFolitans and many others bur in himſelf? Ir is very 
{tr ange that neither Herodotus, nor Eratefthenes, nor Diode- 
r,who have all written a ſucceſſion of the Eg yptian Kings, 
ſhould neither by their own induſtry, nor by all the intereſt 
they had in «£gpr,get any knowledge of theſe methodically 
digeſted Dynaſtyes. Beſides, had there been apy hiſtorical 
certainty in theſe Dynaſtyes of Aanetho, whence comes it 
to paſs that they ſhould be ſo ſilently paſſed over by thoſe 
who were egyptias Prieſts themſelves and undertook to 
write the Hiſtory of «Egypt ? Such were Cheremen who 
was an He HALTS a ſacred ſcribe, and Ptolomans Hendeſi- 
ud Who was an e£gyprtiar Prieft, as Enſebins tells us, and 
comprehended the hiltary of «Egypt in three books, Now 
had this Hiſtory been ſo authenticall as is pretended, whence 
come ſo many and great contradiftions berween them, in ſo 
much that Foſephus ſaith, If that which they report were 
trme, it Were impoſſible they ſhomld ſa much bffrs but they 


labour in the invention of: lyes, and write neither agreeably ta 
the truth nor to one another. $0 that it 1s. next, to mifacle. 


almoſt ro ſee how prodigiouſly fond of thele- Dynafyes 
Kircker s, and what pains he bath taken. to no Parpats 
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been fo once, but fince he hath conyerſed more with the 
Orient all traditions, he bath found them not to be ſo fabu- 
lous as many make them, Ic ſeems then the Baſs of the 
egyptian Dynaſtyes as well beforethe fl1odas atcer, muſt 
lie in this Orientall traditien ;, a thing, which ſome, ro ſhew 
their great skill in thoſe Eaſtern languages, are grown very 
fond of, But as far asI can yet ſee,they /a:/ to Ophir not for 
gold, but Peacecks ;, and the next Legend the world hath 
ſhould be called Lr-genda Orientalrs, - For can any thing be 
more irrational, abiurd and fabulous, then thole Arabich 
traditions which that author ſcrapes as much for, as c/£/ops 
Ck did on the Dwnghill ? bur there is no jewe2 co be found 
among them : Unleſs we ſhould tak? thoſe 15, hard names 
of men for ſuch which by the- Arabick writers are laid to 
have ſucceeded e:ch other in Egypt before the fliad, vir. 
Nacrans, Nathras, Meſram, Henoah , Arjik,. Haſulrm, 
Huſal, Tatraſan, $arkah, Schalnk, Surith, (who they 
lay built the Pyramids) Hugith, Manans, Aphrns, IMali- 
"ns, Abn Ama Pharann, in whoſe time they ſay the flood 
came. But ſhould we be ſo little befriended by reaſon as 
co grant all this, what adyantage will this be to Afinetho 
who ſpeaks nor of Kings but whole Dynaſt yes ? ſo char xt {til 
appears theſe Dynaſtyes are fabulous nor being atteſted by 
any credible witneſſes. Secondly, All thoſe who profeſs to fol. 
low Manetho, differ ſtrangely trom one another, as foſephns, 
Africanns, Enſebins, George the Syncellns of the patriarch 
Tarafins, and Scaliger who hath taken ſo much pains in 
digeſting of them, yer he is condemned by others fince ; and 
Taac Voſſins gives aparticular caution to hs reader, 7» hz 
Dynaſtiss compingenau nequaquam tſſe ſequenaum orainem & 
calen{um Scaligeri, Whar ſhould be the reaſon of this di- 
verſity, but that they thought them not ſo a#thenrick , but 
they might cur off, alter and tranſpoſe as they faw occafion ? 
which is moſt plain and evident in Exſcbins, who makes no 
difficulty of cutting off one whole Dynaſty , and dividing 
another into two, only to reconcile the diſtance between 
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Thuers the «Egyptian King, and Tentamus the Aſſyrian 
Emperowr, and the deſtr wition of Trop, and therefore leaves 
out 4. Aſſyrian Kings and a whole Dynaſty of the /£g yptians 
to make a Synchroniſme berween thoſe three, 

But yet there hath been ſomething very fairly offered to 
the world to clear the rruth, if not MManerho, in order to his 
Dynaſtyes, viz. that the ſubtle ef gyprian to inhance the 
antiquity of his own Country, did take implicite years for 
ſolid, and place thoſe in a ſuccefſion which were cetemporary 
one with another ; This indeed isa very compendious way 
to adyancea great ſum of ycars with a very little charge : 
Wherein he hath done faith Capes, as if a Spaniard in 
the 7dies ſhould glory of the antiquity of the Dynaſt yes of 
Fpaix, and ſhould attribute to the Earlesof Barcinona 337. 
years, tothe King of Arragon 498. tothe King of Ports- 
gal 418, tothe King of Leo 545. of Caſtile Boo. years, and 
yet all theſe Dy#aſtyes riſe trom the year of our Lord 717, 
when the Saracens firſt entred Spain. Thereare very few 
Nations, but will go near to vie antiquity with the LEgypri- 
ans, if they may thus be allowed to reckon ſucceſſively all 
thoſe petty rojalties which anciently were in molt Nations ; 
as might be particularly inſtanced in moſt great Empires,that 
they gradually riſe from the ſubdning and incorporating of 
thoſe perry rojalrics into which the ſeveral Nations were 
cantonized before. And there ſeems to be very ſtrong 
cround of ſuſpition that ſome ſuch thing was deſigned by 
Meanetho from the 32, Dynaſty which is of the DisFolitan 
Thebans , for this Dynaſty. is {aid to begin fromthe tenth 
year of the 15. Dynaſty of the Phenician Paſtonrs in the 
time of Faztes ; now which is molt oblervable, he that begins 
this Dy»aſty, is of the yery ſame name with him who begins 
the very firſt Dynaſty of Aanetho, who is Menes, and ſo 
likewiſe his fon Atherhy; is the ſame in both : Which hath 
mide many think becauſe Jeves is reckoned firſt, not only 
in both cheſe, but in Diodoras, Eratoſthenes and others, thac 
this Menes was be who firſt began the Kingdom of e/Eoypt, 
afrer whoſe time it was divided into ſeverall Dynaſtyes. 
Which makes Scaliger ſay, il/a vetuſtiſſima regna ſnerunt 
inftar latrocinioram, #bi vu non lex ant ſucceſſio ant [uffragia 
populs 
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populi reges in ſolio regni collocabant. This opinion of the p 
co-exiſtence of theſe Dynaſties is much embraced by Yoſſins Val. tot 
both Father and Son, and by the Father made wſe of to | 7 c..x. 
jaſtifie Scaliger from cal/umniatonrs, who mace as though 15. vol 
Scaliger d1d ineffet overrhrow rhe authoriry Of the Scri. 48 ef. ix- 
ptures by mentioning with ſome applauſe the Dynaſtyes of S. 6. 3, 
Manetho, 

But co this opinion how plauſible ſoever it ſeems, I offer Fe. 7, 
theſe excepiions, Firſt, As ro that Menes who is ſuppoled 
ro be the firſt founder of the Eg yprian Kingdom , after 
whoſe death ir is ſuppoſed that Egype was divided into all 
theſe Dynaſtyes, I demand theretore who this Afenes was ; 
was he the ſame with him whom the Scrip:ure calls Mi/raim 
who was the firſt Planter of Egypt ? this is not probable, 
for in a!] probability his name muſt be ſought among the 
Gods and not the mortals that raigned. If we ſuppoſe him 
to be any other after him, it will be hard giving an account 
how he came to have the whole power of Zzyprin his hands, 
and ſo ſoon after him it ſhould bedivided, For Kingdoms 
are oft-timzs made up of thoſe perry royalties before ; bur 
it will be very hard finding inſtances of one- perſons enjoy- 
iog the whole power , and ſo many Dyzaſtyss to ariſe after 
his deceaſe, and to continuero-exiſtent in peace and ful! 
power ſo long as theſe ſeveral Dynaſtzes are ſuppoſed to do. 
Beſides, is it not very ſtrangethat no Hiſtorian ſhould mer- 
tion ſuch a former diſtribucion of ſeveral principalities ſo 
antiently in Fgype ? But that which to me utterly over- 
throws the co-exiſtence of rhele Dynaſtyes in Egypr, is, by 
comparing with them what we find in Scripture.of preateſt 
antiquity concerning the Kingdom of Egype, which I can- 
not but wonder that none of theſe learned men ſhould take 
notice of. When the Zgyprian Kingdom was firſt founded, 
is.not here a place to enquire ; but ir is exMent that in 
Abrahams time, there was a Pharaoh King of Egypt (whom Gen, 32, 
Archbiſhop Ufbey thinks to have beeu Apophy ) not 4bi- 
melech the firlt King of Egypt , as Conſtantings Manaſſet 
reports in his Annals ( by a ridiculous miſtake ofthe King 
of Gerar for the King of Egypr.) This Pharach was then 
certainly K;nzg of all rhe Land of Egype , which Qiill in Scrt- 
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pture is calledihe Card of Miſraim from the firſt planter of 
it; and this was of very great antiquity z and therefore 
Funccims ( though improbably ) thinks this Pharech tO 
have been Ofiris,and River thinks Miſraim might have been 
alive till thactime ; herethen we find no Dynaſtyes coexrſt- 
ing, but one Kingdom under one King. It we deſcend 
ſomewhat lower, to the times of Facob and Feſeph, the evi- 
dence is ſo undoubted of Egyprs being an entire Kingdom 
under one King, that he may have jult cauſe to ſuſpect the 
eyeseither of tis body or his mind that diſtruſts it. For 
what more evident then that Pharaoh who preferred oſepb 
was King of all th: Landef Egypt? Were not the ſeven years 
of famine ever all the Land of Egypt? Gen. 41. 55. Was 
not Joteph ſet by Pharach ever all the Lana of Egypc.? 
Gen.41.41, 43, 45. Ana aia net Joleph go over all the Lana 
of Egypt to gather corn ? Gen.q 1. 46. Nay did he not buy al 
the Land of Egypt for Pharaoh ? Gen. 47.20 Can there 
poſlibly be given any fuller evidence Ot an entire Kingdom, 
chen theſe are that Egype was ſuch then? Atcerwards we 
read of one King after another in Fgypr tor the ipace of 
nigh two hanared years, during the children of Tſracls ſla- 
veryuin Egypt , and was not he, think we, King over all 
Egypt,in whole time the children of T/rael went our thence? 
And in all the following hiſtory of Scripture , is there nor 
mention made of Egypt ſtill as an entire Kingdow, and of 
one Kingover it? Where then is there any place for thele 
co-temporay Dyn:ſtyes in Egypt F Nowhere that I know 
of, butin the fancies of ſome learned men. 

Indeed there is one place that ſeems to give ſome counte- 
rance to this opimion; but it is in far later times then the firit 
Dynaſtyes of Maneths are ſuppoſed to bein , which isin 
Tſar. 19. 2. Where God ſaith , he wonld ſit the Egyptians 
againſt the Egyptians, ard they ſuall fight every one againſt 
his brother City «againſt City, and Kingdom againſt Kingaom. 
Whereit ſeems that there were ſeverali Kingdoms then exi- 
itent among the Egyptians, but the Septrrgint very well 
renders It reyes em rows!" Now rows among the Eyypri. 
ans, as Eniphanins and others tell us, notes mu iro mebous 
Ty.0114d nm mi x9; the precintts of every great City ſme as 
cur 
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Chip. 5, The Truth of Scripture-Hiſtory aſſerted, 
eur Connties areand therefore Pliny rende:s rl by prefts 
Anrg; theſe were the [everall Provinces Of e/Egypt, Of 
which there were thirty lax in F-34114 1/8 1 T (bats, ten 
infDelra, the other ſixteen in the midland paris ; lo that by 
Kingaom againit Kingdom, ro more 15 meant then one 
Province being ſet againſt ancther. Iſaac Veſſins thinks the 
number of the antient Nomi was twelve, and that over 
every one Of theſe wasa peculiar King z and that this num- 
ber may be gathered from the Dynaſtyes of A.ineths, letting 
aſide the Dynaſt yes of the Per pans, AE thiopians 2 and Phe- 
nicians : viz. the Thinites,' Aemphites, El:phantines, He. 
racleopolitans, Dieſpolitan Thebans, the leſſer Dioſpalitans, 
Noites,T anites, Bubaſtites, Saites, Menat ſrans and Sebenxy- 
tes: and ſothat eAfgypr was antiently a Dodetbarchy , as 
England in the Saxoxs times was @ Heptarchy, Butasital- 
ready appears,there could be antiently no ſuch Dodecharchy 
in e/Eo7pt . ſoit is likewiſe evident that this aiftribution of 
AEgyptinto Nom is a later thing, and by moit Writers is 
attributed to Seſso ps or Seſoſtris, whom oſepha luppoleth 
to be Seſac King of «Egypt, co-temporary with Rhehoboam. 
Indeed if we believe Gelaldinus the Arabick, Hiſtorian cited 
by Kircher, the moſt antient diſtribution Of e/Egype was 
intO four parts, Miſraim beld one parc to himlelf, and gave 
his ſon Cope another, Eſmuy a third, and Atriba fourth 
part; which div.ſfion the ſame Author affirms to haye con. 
tinued till the time of 7oſeph, who mace a new 4;ſtribution 
of the whole Land: After him Se/oſtrss diviced the whole 
into thirty ſeveral Noms ; ſo Kircher will needs have it, 
that of the three ſeveral parts of «£gypr, each might have 
tor ſome myſticall fignification its ten Nomi, of which every 
ore had its afinf and peculiar God it worſhipped, and a 
particular Palace inthe Labyrinth, and a peculiar Sanhedrin 
or Comrt of Fuſtice belonging to it. But it evidently appears 
by that yain-glorious Ocdipme, that it is a far eaſter matter to 
make new-myſteries, then to interpret old ones, which as it 
mighr be eaſily diſcovered in the main foundations whereon 
that fraftare ftands, lo we bave lome evidence Of it 1n our 
firſt entrance inco it, in this part of Chorography 0! e/£gypt. 


For ftrum whence had he chis exact diviſion of Egypt gong 
thirty 
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thirty Nomi, ten of which belonged rothe_ upper Fgype, or 
T hebaus, ten to Deltaor the lower Egypr, und the ren re- 
maining to the midland Country? Hath be this from 
Ptolemy, whoſe Scheme of the leverall Now he publiſheth 2? 
No. Frolomy and Pliny by his own confeſſion afterwards 
add many other to theſe, as Omphile, Phammrites, T anites, 
Phatnites, Nemt, Heptanomos, &c, Hath he it from Srrabo 
whoſe axthority he cites for it ? No ſuch matter. For Strabo 
ſaith expreſly that Thebats bad rem Nomt, Delta ten,and the 
Midland ſixteen ;, only ſome are of opinion, ſaith he, char 
there were 8s many Nom! as Palaces in the Labyrinth, which 
were toward th;rty , but yet the »ymbey is uncertain ſtill, We 
ſee by this how omioas it is for an Ocdipus to fumble at the 
threfbold, and how eaſfiea matter it is to interpret myſteries, 
if we may hayethe making of them, We ſee then no evi- 
dence at all for theſe co-tempor:y Dynaſiyes of Aanerho 
which yet if weſhould grant, would be a further argu- 
ment of the uncertainty of Heathen Chronologie,when among 
them 5mplicite years are given out to the world for ſolid, 
ſo that which way ſoever Manetho his Dyzaſtyes be taken, 
they will prove the thing in hand,whether we ſuppoſe them 
at leaſt moit part fabulous, or ſhould grant he had taken 
thoſe in ſucceſſion to cach other, which were ce-exiftent 
with one another. 


Chap.6, The Truth of Scrlptur® Hiſtory offerted: 


CHAP. VI, 


The uncertain Epocha's of Heathen Chronology. 


An account given of the defefÞ of Chronology in the elarſft times. 
Of the Sclar year among the eg yptiars, the original of the 
Epatts, the antiquity of Intercalation among them. Of the 
ſeveral Canicnlar years , the difference between Scaliger and 
Pecavius conſidered. The certain Epocha's of che Agyptian 
Hiſtory no elder thew Nabonafler. Of the Grecian ac- 
counts, T he fabulou(n: 's of the Heroicall age of Greece. 
Of the ancient Gracian Kingdoms. The beginning of the 
Olympiads. T be uncertain Origines of the Weſtern Nations 
Of the Latine Dynaſt yes. T he different Paliha of Rome. 
T he nncertain reckoning AbBV.C. Of «mpoſtnres as to 
ancient Hiſtories, Of Anns, Inghiranuus, aud others. Of 
the charaters uſed by Heathen Prieſts, No ſacred cha- 
ratters among the Jews. The partiality and inconfotency of 
Heathen Hiſtories with each other. From all which the 
want of credibility in them as to au account of ancient times 

' aClearly demonſtrated. 


TY next thing to evidence the wucertainty of the Hea- 
then Chronology, 1s, the want of certain parapegmata, or 
ſome fixed perivds of time, according to which the account of 
times muſt be made. For if there be no certain ZEpocha*s by 
which to reckon the fweceſſion of ages, the a;ſtaxce of inter- 
valls, and all intervening accidents, we mult of neceſlity 
fluQnate in continuall uncertainties, and have no ſure foun- 
dation to bottom any account of ancient times upon. The 
great reaſon of this defeR, is the lictle care which thoſe 
who lived in the eldeſt rimes bad to prelerve the memory of 
any ancient tradition-among themſelves, or to convey 1t to 
poiteriry in ſuch a way asmght be leaſt lyable ro impoſture, 
Of all kinds of Learning, Chronology was the moſt rude in 
eldeſt times; and yet thac is well called by Scaliger, The life 
and ſoul of Hiftery, without which, Hiſtory is but a con- 
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fuſed lump, a mecr Mola, an indigeſfted piece of fleſh, without 
life or form. The ancient accounts of the world were meerly 
from year to year, and that with abunCance of obſcurity, 
mcertainty and waricty : ſometimes going by the courſe of 
the X7oon, and therein they were as mwtable as the Aſoon her 
ſelf, how to conform the year regularly to her morion, and 
It was yer greater difficulcy to regulate it by the courſe of 
the Sx, and to make the accounts of the Sun» and Aorn 
meet, There was ſo much perplexiry and confuſion about 
the ordering of a ſingle year, and iolong in molt Nation; 
before they could bring it into any order, that we are not 
to expect any þ.xed periods by which to find out the ſacceſii- 
on of ages among them, Among the e/£gyprians who are 
ſuppoled moſt sKkilfull in the account of the year, it was a 
long time before they found out any certain courſe of it, Tt 
is agreed by moſt, that when the e Egyptian Prieſts had 
found out the form of the year by the courſe of the Sax, 
(which is attributed by Diodorws to the Heliopslitan Priefts ) 
yet the year in common uſe was only of 360, dayes, which 
in any great period of years mult needs caule a monffrons con- 
fufion,by reaſon that their Moneths mult, of neceſlicy by de. 
grees change their place, ſo chat in the great Canicalar year 
of 730. Thoyth which was the beginning of the Summer 
Solſtice in the entrance into that period, would be removed 
into the midſt of Winter, from whence aroſe that e/£gypri- 
an Fable in Herodotus, that in the time of their e/deſt Kings, 
the Sun had twice changed hu rifing ana ſetting , which was 
only cauſed by the variation of their Afoneths, and not by 
any alteration in the courſe of the Sun, Which defeR the 
eA0yptian Prieſts at laſt obſerving, ſaw a necellicy of add- 
ing five dayes to the end of the year, which thence were 
called imzz4ar, which implyes they were not anciently in 
uſe among them, being afterwards added to make up the 
courſe of the year. Which the e/£gyprians give an account 
of, as Plutarch tells us under this Fable : Mercary being once 
at Dice with the Moon, he got from her the 72. part of the 
year, which he after added to the 360. dayes which were an- 
ciently the auyes of the year, which they called imtypwnas, and 
therem celebrated the Feſtivals of their gods, thence the 
names 
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names of the ſeverall im:y4u« were taken from the Gods ; 


the firſt was called O-iz, it being celebated in honour of 
him; - the ſecond *Apsie, by which Scaliger underſtands 
Anubis, but Yoſſius more probably the Senjor Oras ; the De 1401.1.1, 
third to Typhe, the fourth to 7ſs, the fifth ro Nephrhbs the &: 38 


wifeof Typho and ſiſter to 1/is. 


This courſe of the year 


Scaliger, thinks that the Egyptians repreſented by the 
Serpent called Ne, being deicribed in a round circle,biting 
ſome part of his tail in his mouth, whereby faith he, they 
would have it underſtood, that the form of the year was not 


perfeRt without thar adjeRion of five dayes to the end of 
the year : For to this day, faith he, the Coptites and an. 
tient Egyptians call the end of the year ven. 
that afterwards they underſtoood likewiſe the necefliy of 


It ſcems 


intercalation of a day every fourth year for the ſake ot the 
redundant qaadrans each year above 365. dayes , which 
courſe of four years they called their Canicalar year, beeaule 
they obſerved its defect in that time one whole day from 
the riſing of the Dog-ſtar : and beſides that they calledir 
1a12%5y 47G and i7@& %5, & laſtrum Sothiacum, from £395 
the Dog-itar : bur { enſorinus denyes any ule of intercalation 
among the Fygyptian:an their civill year, although their 
Sacred and Hieroglyphicall years mighe admit of ir. And 
upon this ground, 1 ſuſpoſe the controverhie between thoſe 
two learned perſons Scaliger and Petavings concerning the 
antiquity of /ntercalation among the Egyptians may be re- 


conciled, 


For on the one fide it is apparent, that the ordi- 


nary Or crvidl year d:d want intercalation, by this teſtimony 
of Cenſorinus ; Eorum annus civilu ſolos babet dies 365. fone 
allo intercalart , itaq , quadriennium apud eos uno circiter die 
minus eft quam nat urale qun1ariennium , and thence fiith he, 
ir comes co paſs, that w 1461, years, which was the great 
Heliacall year, it returns to the lame beginning ; for then 
the Dog-ftar ariſech ag+1n upon the firit 4ay of the moneth 
Thoyth, 4s it did art che begrening of this great Camcular 
c4vill year did continue among 
them in the time of C:»/vrinzs ( wich was of the Dionyſian 
account 238.) appears bv ib!s, that be faith in the year 
wherein he wrote his book, the Ncw-moon of Thoyth was 


year ; and that this Kind of 
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before the ſeventh day of the Calends of 7 uly, whereas 1 00, 
year; before, it was before the 12, of the Calenas of Anraſt ; 
whence it isevident, that the 7xl;.n year, whatever lome 
learned men pretend to the contrary, was not in ordinary 
»/e among the Egyptians in that time; and that Soſigencs 
when he corre&ed the Roman, account, and brought in the 
form of the 7uloan year, did notake his pattern from the 
Egyptian year, but from the Grecians of A/cxanaria, who 
did make ule of the quadrant added to the 365. years, 
which the Egyprians did nor, as appears further by the goldex 
circle in the monnment of Oſymanduas ( which Diodorns 
ſpeaks of out of Hecatens Mileſins) which was of 365. 
cubits compaſs,and divided into ſo many ſegments for every 
day with the obſervations of the riſing and ſerting of the 
ſeyerall tars, and thc effe&s portended by them. Andthe 
reaſon-whly this year continued in civill uſe among the Egyp- 
tians, 1s well aſſigned by Geminas, that the Egyptians aC- 
cording to a ſuperſtitious obleryation they had , would 
needs have their Feſtivalls run through every day in the 
ear. But now on the other ſide, it is as evident that by 
continuall obſervation the wiſeſt of the Egyptian Pricfs did 
diſcern the neceſſity of s»rercalation, and rhac there wanted 
(1x hoxrs1n every year to make it compleat, which every tour 
years would make the intercalation of a day neceſſary . 10 
much by Diogorns 15 affirmed of the Theban Pri:fts, who 
were the belt Aſtronomers, and by Strabo both of the Thee 
ban and Heliopelitan , and ſo likewiſe Horapollo, whole work 
was tO interpret the more abltruſe Learning of the Egyptian 
Priefts : when, (lauthhe) the Egyptians would expreſs a 
gear, they name 4 quaarant, becauſe from one riſing of the tar 
Sothis tv another, the fourth part of aday us adard, ſo that the 
year conſiſts of 365. dayes ( and a quadrant mult be added, 
- becauſe of the axtecedentsand conſequents) thereiore every 
fourth year they reckon a ſupernumerary Cay How un- 
juitly Petavins hath charged Scaliver with falſhood in rc- 
terence to this reftsmony of Horapullo, meerly hecauic he 
citatios did not appear in (hat chaprer mentioned by Scotts 
fer in the book which Petavius uled . hat! bren ab ady 
oblerved by learned men , whereupon Fifſins cor eemns 
Petavins 
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Petavins of itrange 3ncogitancy , becauſe in three Eaitiops 
mentioned by him, Scalzgers citation was right; but Con- 


ne ringins bath fince pleaded in behalf of Petaviwe , that he De 140), 1, 
ry might make wſe of the Edition of Caſings diſtin from the 7: © 28: 
Yes other three , whereby we ſee how ſmall a matter will beget Py 
he a fend between learned men, eſpecially where prejudice hath © 
he louged before, as is t00 evident in Petavins bis rough dea]- 

10 ing on all occaſions with that very deſerving perſon feſeph 

S, Scaliger, Burto return,from hence by degrecs the Eg ypri- 

7 41; proceeded to make greater periods of years (as Endoxmn 

T carried his ofta#terys into Greece from the Canicalar year of 

L the Egyptians ) they framed from this a greater Canicular 

'Y year, which had as many years as a 7/;a» hath dayes , and 

Ie jaſtly, the greateſt Canicalar year which comprehended 

Ie four of the greater,and conſiſted of a period of 1461, years, 

þ- But thus we ſee, that the great periods of years among them 

C- riſe gradually,as they grow more skiltull in the underſtand- 

d in the nature of the year, and that they had antiently no 

'e certain periods to govern themſelves by in their computation 

y of antient times, Nay the Egyptians have not,as appears, 

d any certain Epocha to go by elder chen the Egyptian years of 

d Nabonafſir, and afterwards from the death of Alexanacr, 

Ir and Prolomy Philaaelphm , and Angnſtus his victory at 

0 Atliam. 

0 If from the Egyprians we remove our diſcourſe unto F, 2, 


- the Grecians,we are iti!] plunged into greater uncertainties,it 
K being acknowledged by themſelves that they had no cer- 
n tain ſucceſſion of time before the Olympiads. To which 
a purpoſe the Teſtimony of Yarro in Cenſorinus 15 generally 
r raken notice of, diſtributing time into chree parts, reckon- 


e ing two of them to be wnknown and fabulous, and the þi- 

s foricall part of time to begin wich ibe firit O/ympsad. In 

y deed Scaliger and ſome others are lo'h to rez<& all thet Net mb 
t. ſecond part of time as fabuious, which was in the interval]  0gog-te3, 
* between Dexcalionsfl od and the Olympiads, and therefore 

e they had rather call it Heroicall, chough much corrupted with 


j- Fables, and to think that it was hiftoricall 1s ( perſons, but 
fabulens as to the zRions of thole perſons, Bu: granung 
this, yet weare wholly to ſeek for 3ny certain account of 
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the ſucceſſion of time and perſons, for want of ſome certain 
Epocha's, which like the Pole-ſtar ſhould guide us in our 
paſſage chrough that boundlels Ocean of the Grecian kiſto- 
ry. It muſt be confeſſed that ſome of the learned Hea- 
thens bave taken a great deal of pains this way to find our 
ſome certain periods tO fix on in the time before the Olym- 
piads, as Philachorms, Apollodorns, and Dienyſins Halycar® 
naſſcnſis, and others, who out of their $kill in Afronomy 
ſought ro bring down ſome certain intervals between the 
deſtrufion of Troy, and the firſt Olympick, game of Pelvps, 
reſtored by Hercules and Atrexs. Bur granting that their Epoe 
cha's were fixed and certain, that the deſtruction of Tre 
was upon the 23. of Thargelion, the 11, moneth of the Ar- 
tick account, and that the O/ympick game fell out an{we- 
rably to the ninth of our 7=ly, and theſe things were evi- 
dently proved from Aſtronomical! obſervations, yet how 
vaſt an account of time is !o{t quite beyond the ſiege of 
Troy ! And beſides that, as to all other accidents in the 
Intervals between theſe two Epecha's which could not be 
proved by Celeſtial obſervations concurrent with them, they 
were left ata very g: cat uncerta nty ſtill; only they mighe 
cuels whether they approached nearer to one Epocha then 
the other by the ſeries of Families and their Generations 
( three of which mace a Century of years) whereby they 
might come to ſome conjeRures, but could never arrive 
at any certainty at all, 

But that which is moſt to our purpoſe is, that all the 
hiſtory of the. Originall of Greece , the toundations of their 
leverall Kingdoms, the lucceſlion of their firſt Kings, and 
all thac comes under the name of the hiſtory of their an- 
cient times, is clearly given over by their own moſt ski[full 
Chronologers , as matters out of the reach ot any clear evi- 
dence. Thence come luch great differences concerning che 
antiquity of their arczent Kingdoms, the Argolick King- 
dom by Dzonyſins Halycarnaſſ. is \uppoſed to be the el- 
deſt, and the Arik iwunger then ic by 40, Generations, 
which according to their compu.ation comes tO a 1000, 
years, which is 1impoſhble; and ier the Arcadians, wio 
gave themlielyes Out to be elder then the Moon, are ſuppo-. 

ſed 
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ſed to be younger by him then the Grafroppers of Athens 
by nine Generations; and the Prhiotica under Dewcalion, 
younger then the Arcaadica by 42 Generations, which Scalige r 
might well ſay were ;mpoſſible and inconſiſtent. The Sicyo- 
vian Kingdom is by molt ſuppoſed to be of greateſt anci- 
quity among the Grecians, from which Yarro began his hi- 
ſtory, as S. Auſtin tells us ; and yetas to this, Panſanias on- 
ly reckons the names of ſome Kings there, without any 
ſucceſſion of time among them ; and yet as to thoſe names, 
Africans ( and Ewſebins from him) diflent from Panſani. 
as; and which is moſt obſervable, Homer reckons Aadraſtus, 
who is the 23. in the account of Africanx, to be the firſt 
that reigned in Sicyon, whoſe time was after the inſtitution 
of the O/ympick, game by Pelops: of him thus Homer, 


Kut Emvar Hep *Aders@ 7;o7' inlariaiuty, 


Whereby he expreſſeth Adraftws to be the firf King of 
Sicyon : and not as Scaliger would interpret it, that Aara- 
ftru was firſt King of the Sicyonians, betore he was of the 
Argives , for in the time of Adraſtns at Sicyon,cither Atrens, 
or T-byeſtes was King of the Argives , for in the ſecond year 
of Pheſtus and eAdraftws his ſuppoſed Predeceſlor in $;- 
cyon, Atrens reſtored the O/ympick, game of Pelops, in the 
41. year of their reign, and they reigned at Arg: 65. years; 
Now that Pheſftws at Sicyon is ſuppoſed to reign but eight 
years ; and therefore the reign of eAdraſtx at Sicyon falls 
in with char of Arrexs and Thyeſtesart Args or Mycene. Thus 
we ſee now how uncertain the account of times was before 
the beginning of the O/y»-p3adsamong the Grecians,which is 
fully acknowl<dged by Diodorms , and the very reaſon given 
which we here infiſt on, 2 m7 wndtr mpdrmyus migAngHirat 
wt! T4rwy mode, that there was no certainty 11 the ancient 
Grecian hiſtory, becanſe thry had no certain term ( which he 
calls parapegma, 15 others Epucha, and Cenſorinus titul ur ) 
from whence to deduce their accommts. But now from the 
time of the Olympiads ( i.e. from the firſt of them after 
their reſtoration by Jphirss, wherein the names of the Con- 


querors Were ingrayen in braſ7 tablers for the pargpels 
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ſucceſſion of time is moſt cer:ain ard hiſtoricall among rhe 
Grecians;, by which account we have from thence a certain 
way of coinmenſurating the lacred and prophane hiſtory, All 
the d.fficulty is in what year of ſacred hiſtory the O/ymp;- 
a:is began, which Scal;gey thus finds out. Cenſorinus Writes 
(inthe year of Chriſt 238. which was of the 7=/ias pericd 
4951.) that, that year was from the firſt Olympiad of 7phi- 
ts 1014. the firſt Olympiad was of the falian period 3938. 
which was according to our learned Primate A. M. 3228. 
and the 35. of Vzziah King of 7udah, or the 34. as Ca- 
pellus thinks : So that from henceftorward we have a clear 
account of times, which we haye demonſtrated to have been 
ſo uncetain before, 

If we come from the Greeks further into theſe Exrope- 
an parts, we ſhall find as much darkneſs and obſcurity as 
ro ancient times, if not more , then inchoſe already diſ- 
courled of, For the truthis, the account of times before 
the Romans in Ttaly, Germany, old Gallia or Britain , are 
ſcarce fit to be diſcourſed of under any head then that of 
impoltures. Not that I think thoſe Nations had lainin a 
perpetuall ſleep till the Romans waked them into ſome kind 
of civility, but that they had no certain way of conveying 
down the tranſaRtions of their own and former times to the 
view of poſterity. On which account we may jultiy reze& 
all thoſe pretended ſucceſſions of Kings here in Britc4'0 
from Gomer and Byute as fabulous: And it will be the leſs 
wonderit ſhould be ſo in thoſe then accounted barbarous 
Nations, when even among thoſe who were the Planters of 
knowledge and civility among others, the account of their 
ancient times is ſo dark, contuſed , and uncertain; As it 
would ſufficiently appear to any that would takethe pains 
ro examine the ſucceſſion of the two firſt Dynaſtyes among 
the Latines ; the firlt before e/Eneas his coming into Tray, 
and the ſecond of the eAfneade after; and certainly it 
will be ſufficient ground to- queition the account of times 
before, if inthe third Dy»aſty. when che ſucceflion ſeems ſo 
clear, and fo certain an Epocha as che building of Rome, to 
deduce their accounts from their Chronology be uncertain, 
which I ſhall briefly ſpeak co. For although Porcim _ 

avec 
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haye in oy he the honour of finding out the firſt Pal; 
lia of the City of Rowe (which was the Feaſt obſerved to 
the honour of the Goddeſs Pales, in the time of which, the 
foundations of Rome were laid) yet there appears no great 
certainty in his undertaking; for therein he was after con- 
tradited by the carved Roman Varro. Djonyſans tells us 
that Caro found by the Cenſors tables the exat rime from 
the expulſion of the Kings, to the time of the Cities being ta- 
ken by the Gals; from which time ro his own, he could not 
miſs of it from the Fafts Conſzlares; fo that it cannot be de- 
nied but that Caro might have a certain account of times 
from the Regsf»g:um to the time he writ his Origizes. Bur 
what certainty Cato could have from the firlt Palilia of 
the City to the expulſon of Targuiv, wecannot underſtand. 
For the ſucceſſion of K;#gs muſt needs be very uncertain, 
unleſs ic be demonſtrated trom ſome publick monuments, 
or certain records, or ſome publick ations certainly known 
ro have fallen out- preciſely in ſuch a year of their ſeveral! 
Reigns. Now none of theſe do occur in the Roman hiſtory 
if all that Tmtervall from the Palilia to the Regiſugiam ; 10 
that not only the whole intervall, but the time of every par- 
ticular Kings Reign, are very uncertain, And therefore 
Parro being deſtitute of any demonſtration of that time, had 
recourſe to L.Tarrwine Firmanxs , to ſec if by bis sKill 
in Aftrozomy he could certainly find out the firſt Palilia of 
Rome : His anſwer was, that he found that the City was 
built in. the time of an Eclipſe of the Sun, which was in 
the third year of che ſixth Olympiad, according to which 
account Varro proceeded, and thence aroſe the difference 
between the Palilia Catoniana and Varroniana . the latter 
falling out in the 23 of Jphirves, the other inthe 24, Burt 


if we believe 7oſeph Scaliger, there could not be an Eclip/c : 
of the Sn at the time affirmed by Tarratiws : Bur yet "Þ 


granting an Eclipſe of the Sun then, what certainty can 
we baye of the ſucceſſion of the ſeyerall Xizgs afterwards, 
without which there can be no certain computation «b 
Urbe Condita ? If then the Romans, who bad ſo great ad- 
vantage of knowing times, and were withall ſo inquiſitive 
concerning the building of cheir oy. (which was a thing of 

no 
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no very remote diſtance) could gtain to no abſolute cer. 
tainty without it, what certainty can we expeR as to an ac- 
count of far ancienter times,either fromrhem or others,when 
they had no Cerſors tables, nor Faſts Conſulares to be guided 
by ? And chus much may ſerve to ſhew rhe great uncertain- 
ty of Heathen Chronology, as to the giving an account of an- 
cient times, 

And yet were it only an uncertainty as to Chronology, 
we mipht becter bear with it , for rhe miſtake meerly in 
computation of times were not fo dangerous (any further 
then the credibiliry of the hiſtory depends on the com. 
putation, as in point of antiquity ) if we were but cer- 
rain that the perſons and ations related of them were ſuch 
as they are reported to be, But that which adds much to 
the confufion and wneertainty of Heathen hiſtory, is, the fre- 
quency of ary 1g. which are more hard to be diſcover- 
ed, in that there are no authentick hiſtories of thoſe times 
extant, which hatch both given oecafion to variety of im- 
poſtures, and much hindred their diſcovery. For the cu- 
riofity of men leading them back into a ſearch after anci- 
ent times, it makes them exceeding credulous in embracin 

whatever pretends to give them any conduR through thote 
dark and obſcure paths of ancient hiſtory ; And the world 
hath never been wanting of ſuch as would be ready ro 
abuſe the fimple credulity of well-meaning, but leſs wary 
men; but thoſe ages have been moſt feraciows in the prodattion 
of ſuch perſons, which haye pretended ro more Learning 
then they had. The pretence of learning made ſuch per. 
fons appear, and the want of it made them not be diſco- 
vered. Thus it was notonly of old among the Chaldaas 
and Fyyptian Prieſts, and the Grecian Poets and Hifte- 
rins, ot whom we have ſpoken already , but even among 
thoſe who might have learned more truth from the Rel;- 
mY they profeſſed, then to think it ſtood in need of their 

yes. For there can be no greater diſparagement offered to 
truth, then to defendit with any thing bur it ſelf, nothing 

layt!ng truth ſo open'to ſuſpition, as when falſhood comes 
to be its advocate : And a falſe teſtimony diſcovered, doth 
more prejudice to a good cauſe, then it could any wayes 
ad- 
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adya it, were it got diſcovered; and cherefore their 
labours have been as ſerviceable to the world who have dif. 
covered [mpeſtares, as thole who have direly maintained 
truth againlt irs open oppolers, thoſe being ſo much more 
dangerous, in that chey appear in the diguile of truth, and 
therefore are with more difficulty diſcovered, Such a one 
was that sgni farms that appeared ina kind of twilight in 
the Chriſtian world between the former darkneſs of Zarba- 
ri[m, and the approaching light of knowledge ; I mean An- 
nins Viterbienſis, who like Hannibal in paſſing the Alps, 
not finding a way ready to his mind, ſets bimlelf co burn- 
ing the woods, and firing the rocks, and diſſolving them 
with vinegar to make a paſſage through them ; So Annias 
being beler in thoſe /nowy and gray headed Alps of ancient 
hiſtory, and finding no way clear for him according to his 
fancy, he labours to b«r= down all certain Records, tO cat 
through the credit of yndoubted Authors, to make a more 
free paſſage for his, own hiſtory, which be deducech ſuira- 
bly co Scripture from the concurrent teſtimony of the eldeſt 
Hiſtorians, To which purpoſe, a New Bero/us, Maneths, 
Philo, Metaſthenes (as he miſtook for Megaſthenes ) and 
| Xenophon muſt pur 6n a grave diſguiſe , and walk abroad 
the world with a mantle of Antiquity abour their ſhoulders, 
although they were nothing clie but aEry Phantaſms, co- 
vered over with the Cowl of the Aonk of Yiterbs. For be- 
ing bimſelf ſomewhat more verſed in the hiſtory of thoſe 
elder times then generally perſons were in the age he lived 
in, he made that unhappy uſe of his skill, ro play the Aſoun- 
rebank wich bis learning , and to abuſe the credulicy of 
thoſe. who bave better ſfomacks then palats, and can ſooner 
ſwallow down the compoſitions that are given them, then 
find out the [ngredients of chem, Thus Annizs puts a good 
face on his new-old Amthors, bids them be bold and confi- 
dent, and they would fare the better : And the truth is 
they tell their ſtory ſo punRually in all circumſtances,in choſe 
things which had no certain conveyance to poſterity, that 
that were ſufficient ground to any intelligent perſon to que- 
ſion their authority. But leſt his Authors ſhoulG at any 
cime Want an [zterpreter © make out their full meaning, he 
O 2 ſers 
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ſets himſelf a large Commentary upon them: Andcerrainly 
he was the firreſt perſon in the world to doit; for cj ef 
condere, ejua eft interpritar; ; none lo fit to explain Anniug,as 
Anniashumfelf, The whole ſtory of this Impoſture, .how he 
made the Inſcriptions himſelf, and hid them under ground, 
how they were digged thence and brought to Axnins, how 
Annins cauſed them to be ſent ro the Magiſtrates, and afrer 
publiſhed chem in the equpage they are in,are at large related 
by that learned Biſhop Antonins Anguſtinus, from Latinns 
Latinias. n 
From a like quarry to this, came out thoſe other famous 
Inſcriptions, walking under the ſpecious title of Antiquitatum 
_Ethruſcarum fragmenta , wherein, beſides many palpable 
incongruities to the cuſtoms 'of thoſe eldeit times, diſco- 
vered partly by Leo A4atins in his diſcourſe concerning 
them , there are ſo many particular ſtories and circums» 
fares related concerning Noah's be.ng in 7raly, and other 
things, ſo far beyond any probability of reaſon, that ir is 
a wonder there are yer any perſons pretending to leatn- 
ing, who ſhould build their diſcourſes upon 1uch rotten 
and ſandy foundations as theſe Inſcriptions are, "But 
though 7xion might, Zupiter would never have been decei- 
ved witha Cloud inſtead of Zane; fo, though perſons un- 
acquainted with che lineaments of rr»th, may be eaſily im- 
poicd on with appearances inſtead of her : yet ſuch per- 
ſons who have ſapgacity enough to diſcern the air of her 
rountenance from the paint of forgeries,, will never ſuffer 
themfelves to be over-reached by ſuch vain pretenders. 
But theſe Impoſtcrs are like the APfrologers at Rowe, ever 
baniſhed, and yet eyer there; and fo theſe are ever ex- 
ptoded by all lovers of zx«th, yet alwayes find ſome to ap- 
plaud and entertain them':: Although ic be more difficulc 
to do ſo now in the preſent light of knowledge, and all ad- 
rantages for learning, then it was in thoſe elder times, when 
the Heathen —_—_ pretended ro the Afonopoly of Learn- 
ing among themſelves, and made it one of their great de- 
ſigns to keep all ethersin dependance on themſelyes;thereby 
ro keep up their veneration the better among the people. And 
therefore all the Records they had of Lrarning or Hiſtory, 
wWcre. 
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were carefully lockt up, and prefetved among the Pricſts, 
2ndleſt at any'time others might get a view of them, they: 
were ſure to preſerve them ina' pecatiar Chdratter diltioct 
from that in civil and common uſe. By which means the 
Heathen Prieſts had all imaginable opportunities-and con- 
yeniencesfor- deceiving the filly people, 'and thereby keep- 
ing them-.in an ebſrquios Tgnorance , which is never the 
Mather of any true Devorion, but of the greateſt Saper- 
ſtition, 

Ie is well known of the «Afgyptian Priefts, that the ſar Set. 72 
cred Charatters of their _— were ſeldom made known 
ro'any but ſfuchas were of their own number and family, 
(the Prieſthood being there hereditary) or ſuch others as by 
long converſe had infinuated themlelves into their ſociety, 
as ſome of the Greek cas» ns and Hifterians had done : 

And yet we have ſome reaſon to think they were not over- # 
| free and communicative to ſome of them, by the ſlender 
| account they give of ſeverall things, which are ſuppeſed to 
be well known among the ./£gyprians. That the Phani- 
cian Priefts had their peculiar and ſacred CharaFers too, is 
evident trom the words of Philo Byblins concerning $an- 
choniathon, if we take Bochartns his Expoſition of them: _ .. 
He tells us that his Hiſtory was compared iis vas 7. roy. pf 
boelermy, Wotgyeors Aupariar Hanuant & i lw min Wa 4/42 vane. lx. 
With the Inſcriptions in the Temples written in the Ammn ©: 0. 
nean letters, which are known to few : Litere Anmuncorum 
(ſaith Bochartns) ſmut litere Templorum, liters in ſacris ex- 6,,, ſar 
cepre. For MAN is the Sun, thence FN the Temple of the > wt | 
$4n, whom the Phenicians worſhipped as their principall c.17: 
Deity, under the. name of Beel-ſamen, the Lordof Heaven. 
The ſame Author tells us out of Diogenes Lacrting , of a 
Book of Democritas, wi off on BalunGrt itpgy neu ua'my ; 
by which it is evident that the Babylonian Prieſts had their 
ſacred Charalters too : And of a Teſtimony of Theodorer df 91nd. in 
a}l the Grecian Temples, + ms *Emluigs veos ih mis iow? G24. 61. 
aegis Wraumanms, ts igantss Tegnyp:der , that they had 
ſome peculiar 'Charaters which were called ſacred, Bur that 
learned Author thinks there is no neceſlicy of underſtand- 
ing-it peculiarly of the Grecians, becauſe the Greek Fa- 
O 3 ther: 
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thers called all Heatbens by tbe name of Greeks ;, but if ſo, the 
Teſtimony is the larger, and amounts to an univerſal Teſti 
mony of the Heathen Temples. 

Neither was this only peculiar to them, if we believe 
ſome perſons of greater Learning then }adgement, who at- 
tribute this diſtin&tion of ſacred and valgaer Charatters to 
the Jews as well as others, but without any probabilicy of 
reaſon. For cheſe learned men being {trongly poſſeſſed 
with the opinion of the modern Fews concerning the An- 
tiquity of the preſent Hebrew Charatters, and finding them- 
ſelves preſſed not only with the Teftimony of ſome ancient 
Rabbins, but with the tronger evidence of the avcient ſhe- 
kels about Solomon; time, inſcribed with the Samarican let- 
ters, have ar laſt found this Evaſon, that the Samaritan lit- 
ters were in valgar nſe; but the preſent Charalters were 
then ſacred, and not made common till after the time of che 
Captivity. Bur this ſeems to bea meer fife found our by 
ſome modern ews, and greedily- embraced by their Fol- 
lowers , becauſe thereby they are in hopes to evidethe 
ſirengh of the contrary arguments, which otherwiſe they 
can find no probable ſolution of, And a meer ſhift it will 
appear to be, to any one that conſiders on how little ground 
of reaſon it ſtands : For none of thoſe reaſons which held 
for fuch a diſtinRion of CharaRers among the Heathens, can 
have any place among the Fews. For ic was never any part 
of Gods deſign to have rhe Law kept from the peoples view. 
Truth is never ſo fearfull of being ſeen abroad, it is only 
falſhood that walks under diſguiſes, and muſt have its hi- 
ding-places to retreat to : Nay, God exprefly commanded 
it as a'duty of all the Fews, to ſearch and ſtudy bis Law, 
which they could not do, if it were locked up from them in 
an anknown Charatter. Did not God himſelf promulge it 
among the people of 1/rae by the Afiniſtry of Moſes ? 


did he not command it to be as frontlers between their eyes, 


* and figns upon their bands (not that PhylaBteries ſhould be 
" made of the Law to wear, as the Phariſees interpreted ir, 
and others from them have miſtaken) bur that they ſhou'd 
have the Law in continuall remembrance, as if it were al- 
wayecs between their eyes, and ingraven vpon their hands. 


Again, ., 
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Again, if: we ſuppoſe the Zaw-to.be among the people, but 
in the va/ger charater, I would fain know, what ſanfity, 
majeſty, and authority there was in that chara&er more then 
in the words and macter? and if there were, how comes 
the vulgar uſe of it to be nowhere forbidden ? and how 
durſt Ezre, as is ſuppoled, after the Captivity, profane ſo 
ſacred athing by expoſing it ro Common uſe ? But granting 
chem yer further, that it was /awfx4, bur not n/efall co make 
uſe of that ſacred <baratter; 1 demand then, how comes 
that- di/aſe to continue ſo punRually till che time of Ezra, 
and that ic ſhould never be divulged before? when there 
was ſo great reaſon to make it common, ſince the ſquare 
letters are leſs operoſe; more expedite and facile, thea the 
Samaritan, which is,when time ſerves,uſed as a plea for their 
vreat Antiquity. But yeilding yet more, that the Sacred 
Charatter was only uſed for the authentick coppy of the 
Law, which was to decide all differences of other coppies 
(which ſome run to as their laſt ſhifr) I appeal to any mans 
reaſon, whether this be not the moſt improbable of all ? For 
how could ſuch a coppy be the Zdge of all others, »which 
could not be read or underſtood by thoſe who appealed to 


it? Or was the knowledge and reading of this charaFer 


peculiar to the High Prieft, and conveyed down as a Cabal/a 
from one to another ? but how many incongruicies would 
follow hence, in caſe one High Prieſt ſhould dye before his 
ſon was capable of underſtanding the letters, and fo thar 
Sacred treaſure muſt needs be loſt, or had they ir all by 
3niþiration, and underſtood the Sacred Charatter by Urim 
and Thummim ? Thus every way, this opinion among the 
Fews is preſſed with inconyeniencies, but it was moſt ſuitable 
to the Heathens Pri:ſts to maintain a Afears and T wnm 
between their own Character and ihe vulgar ; For hereby 
they prohibited all pryinginto their myſteries by any, but 
thoſe who had the ſame Jnzereft with themſelves, and there- 
fore were unlikely ro diſcover any thing that mighc leſſen 
their reputation. Whereas, bad there been nothing but 
Truth in their records, or that Truth had been for their 
Intereſt, what necd had there been of ſo great reſerved- 
nels and privacy ? but when the diſcovery of rruth would 
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undeceive the world, it was'"their Intereſt ro loek it up, and 
ro give out ſuch things to the valgar, which mighradvance 
themſelves and pleaſe them , which _— of theirs give 
no ſmall ground to 2neſtion the credibility of their Hi- 
Boris. 

Eſpecially if we add what we promiſed in the /aft place, 
to ſhew the want of cyedibs/;ty in the report of ancient times 
among them, which was not only defettiveneſs, and wncer- 
tainty, but apparent partiality to themſelves, and inconſiſtency 
with each other. How evident is it 1n all theſe Nations we 
have ſpoken to, how much they ſtrive to 4nhaxce the repn- 
tation of their own Nation, and to that end blend the Hi- 
ſtory of other Nations with their own, to make theirs ſeem 
the greater >? How much do the e/Zgyprians tell us of the 
excellency of their ancient Laws and Government ? and 
yet howevidentis it, from their own Hiſtories, that no ſuch 
Laws were obſerved by their Kings as they ſpeak of ? Can 
we think that ſuch Kings as Chemmy and the reſt of them, 
who built thoſe yaſt ſtructures of the Pyramids, and im. 
ployed myriads of men for ſo many years for the doing of 
them, would be content to be ſo dieted by their Laws, as 
Hecatews and Diodorns tell us they were to be ? Nay it 
ſeems to be very ſuſpicious, that the great enterpiiſes of 
their famous Seſooſss are meerly febulons, and fome' think 
an attributing to themſelves, what was done by the Aſſyrian 
Emperony in his time. By which we may gueſs, what to 
think of the great C:ngueſts of Oſiris and Jjis, and their ſub- 
duing almoſt che whole world to them. And it is moſtevi- 
dent how partiall the «£g yptiars are in diflembling their 
greateſt Jofſes ; as is clear in the {tory of the Congneſt of 
Pharao Neco by Nebuchadnezzar , Jer. 46. 12, of which 
there is not the leaſt mention in Herodotus Or Diodorns ; 
But on the contrary , Herodotws tells us this Necos, as he 
calls him, conquered the Syrians at Afagdalos, and the ſto- 
ry of Yaphres and Amiſs in bim ſeems to be only a diſ- 
guiſe of Nebnchadnezaars Conqueſt, only leſt men ſhould 
think them conquered by a Forraigner, they make Amaſis 
to bean e/Afgyprian Plebeian, Again, what avaſt number 


Bib!39th.l.1, Of Cities doth Dioderns tells us of that were in e/£gypt in 
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their eldeſt tines ? no leſs then 18000, whenyet himſelf 
confeſſerh in the time of Prolomens Lagi there were 
reckoned but ſomewhat above 3000 Cities, and then s/£gype 
was the moſt popaloxs that ever it had been, How pro- 
bable doth this ſound, that in thoſe eldelt times ſuch vaſt 
multitudes of Cities ſhould be ereRted ? But the truth is, it 
is not unſuitable co their opinion of the production of the 
firſt men, which were cauſed, ſay they, by the heat of Sun, 
and the mud of Nils, and it is certain then they might be 
the moſt popwlows Nation in the world : for there could be 
no defect as ro either efficient or materiall cauſe, there being 
mud enough to produce Myriads, and the Suu hot enough 
tO 5mpregnate it. The partiality of other Nations hath been 
already diſcourſed of in our paſſage , and ſolikewiſe hath 
their mutual repugnancy to, and inconſiſtency with each 
other : Which yer might be more fully manifeſted from 
the contradiftions in reference to the egyptian Hiſtory 
between Manetho, Herodotus, Diodornus, Dicearchns, Era- 
roft henes, and all who have ſpoken of it, as to the Aſſyrian 
Empire between Herodor us, Diodor ns, and Fulins Africanus ; 
as to the Perſian Empire between Herodot ws and Ctefias, and 
thoſe inno inconſiderable things, as is evident in Photsws bis 
excerpta out of him, Among the Grecian; we have alrea- 
dy diſcoyered itas to their Hiſtory and Geography, and if 
we ſhould enter into their Theology, and the Hiltory of 
that, we ſhould find their other differences inconſiderable, 
if compared with theſe. Of which we may partly make 
a conjeQure by the incredible ſpighr that is born by che 
graveſt Greek Anthors, as Strabo, Platarch, and others, 
cowards Enemerns Siculns, for offering to deliver the Hi- 
ſtory of Jupiter, which he ſaith, he tranſcribed from the 
golden pillar in the Temple of Jupiter Triphyllius i» Pan- 
chotis. 

Bur 1 ſuppoſe enough hath been diſcoyered\already, to 
prove that there is no credibilicy in any of thoſe Hea- 
then Hiſtories, which prerend to five an, account of an- 
cient times, there being in all of them ſo much _ 
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and inſufficiency , ſo great uncertainty and confuſion, lo 
much paraalicy and inconſiſtency with each other, It re- 
mains now that I proceed to demonſtrate the credibility 
of that account of ancient times, which is reported in 
the Sacred Scriptures, which will be the ſecond part of 
our Task, 
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CHAP. I. 
The certainty of the Writings of Aſcs. 


In order to the proving the truth of Scripture-hiſtory, ſeveral 
Hypotheſes laid down, The firſt concerns the reaſonable- 
neſs of preſerving the ancient Hiſtory of the world in ſome 
certain Records, from the importance of the things , and 
the inconveniences of meer tradition or conſtant Revelation, © 
T he ſecona concerns the certann'y that the Records nnder 
Moles his name, were undoubtedly buy. The certainty of 
a matter of fat enquired into in general, and proved as to 
thu particular by univerſall conſent , and ſettling 4 Common- 

* wealth npon bus Laws. The impoſſibility of an Impoſture as 
to the writings of Moſes demonſtrated The pleas to the cone 
trary largely anſwered. 


— 


7, Aving ſufficiently demonſtrated the want g,o , 
EE"2] of credibility in the account of ancient Þ-: 
I times, given by thoſe Nations who have 

made the greateſt pretence to Learning 

and Antiquity in the world, we now pro- 

ceed to evince the credibility and certainty 

of that account which is given us in ſacred 
Seriptures : In order to which 1 ſball premiſe theſe following 
Hypotheſes. 

It ffands to the greateſt reaſon, that an account of (ings Hyp. 1, 
fo concerning and remarkable, ſhould not be alwayes left tothe 
wncertainty of an orall cradition , oy ſhonld be timily entred 
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into certain Records, ro be preſerved to the memory of poſte- 
rity. For it being of concernment to the world, in order 
to theeſtabliſhmear of belief as ro future things, to be ful- 
ly ſetted in the belief rhat all things paſt were managed by 
Divine providence, there muſt be lome certain Records of 
former ages, or clſc the mind of man will be perpetually 
hovering in the greateſt uncertainties : Eſpecially where 
thereis ſuch a mutuall dependence and concatenation of one 
thing with another, as there is in all the Scripture. hiſtory, 
For take away but any one of the main foundations of the 
Moſaical hiſtory, all the ſuperſtruFnre will be exceedingly 
weakened, if it doth not fall quite to the ground, For 
mans obligation tO obedience unto God, doth neceſſarily 
ſuppoſe his or5ginal/ to be from him , his hearkening to 
any propoſals of favony from God, doth ſuppoſe his Apo» 
ſtacy and fall, Gods deſigning to ſhew mercy and favour 
to fallen man, doth ſuppoſe chat there muſt be ſome way 
whereby. the Great Creator muſt reveal himſelf as to the 
conditions on which fallen man may expeCta recovery; the 
revealing of theſe conditions in ſuch a way whereon a [=ſpi- 
ciows (becauſe guilty) creature may firmly rely, doth ſup. 
poſe ſo certain a recording of them, as may be leaſt liable 
to any ſuſpicion of impoſture or deceir, For although 
nothing elſe be jn its ſelf neceſſary from God to may, in or- 
der to his ſalyation , but the bare revealing in a certain 
way the terms on which he muſt expeR ir; yet conſi- 
dering the unbounded nature of Divine goodneſs , re- 
ſpeRing not only the good of ſome particular perſons, 
but of the whole ſociety of mankind, it ſtands to the 
greateſt reaſon that ſuch a revelation. ſhould be ſo pro- 
poxnaded, as might be with equall certainty conveyed to the 
community Of mankind. Which could not with any ſuch 
evidence of credibility be- done by private and particular 
revelations (which give ſatisfaRtion Only to the inward len- 
ſes of the partakers oi them) as by a publick recording of 
the matters of Divine revelation by ſuch a perſon who is 
enabled to give the world all reaſonable ſatifattion , 
that what he did was not of any. private- deſign of 
his own head, but chat he was depxred to it by no lefs then 
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Divine amthority. And therefore it ſtands to the higheſt 
reaſon , that where Divine revelation is neceſſary for che 
certain requiring of aſſent, the matter to be believed ſhould 
have a certain wniform conveyance to mens minds, rather then 
that perpetually New revelations ſhould be required for the 
making known of thole things, which being once recorded, 
are not lyable to ſo many impoſt ares as the other way mighe 
have been under pretended Revelations. For then men are 
not put to a continuall tryall of eyery perſon pretending 
Dgvine revelation, as to the evidences which he brings of 
Divine authority, but che great matters of concernment be- 
ing already recorded and atteſted by all rationall evidence as tO 
the cruth of che things, their minds therein reſt ſatisfied 
without being under a continuall befirancy, lelt the Revelation 
of one ſhould contradift another, 

For ſuppoſing that God had lefr the matters of Divine 
revelation unrecorded at all, but left chem to be diſcovered 
in every age by a /pirit of prophecy, by ſuch a multitude as 
might be ſufficient ro inform the world of the truth of the 
things; We cannot but conceive thatan innumerable com- 
pany of croaking Enthuſiaſts would be continually pretend- 
ing commiſſions from heaven, by which the minds of men 
would be leſt in continuall difra&ion, becauſe they would. 
have no certain s»fallible rules given them , whereby-to 
difference the good and evil ſpirit from each other. But now 
ſuppoſing God to inſpire ſome particular perſons, not only 
to reveal, but tO record Divine truths, then what ever evis 
dences can be brought atteſting a Divine revelation in them, 
will likewiſe prove the undoubted certainty and 5nf«(libility 
of thoſe writings, it being impollible chat perſons employed: 
by a God of rr#th ſhould make it their deſign ro impole upon 
the world ; which gives us a rationall acconmt, why the wiſe 
God did not ſuffer the Hiſtory of the werld to he [hill wn- 
recorded, but made choice of tuct-a perſon to record it, who 
gave abu'1dant evidence to the world that he acted no pri- 
varte deſi 11, bi: was peculiarly employed by God himfeli for 


the. doing as-will appear afterwards. Beſides, we 
fi | 1.ſcourſe, how lyable che moſt cercain 
Fs | :-upred in progreſs of time, where there 
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are no ſanding records, though it were at firſt delivered 
by perſons of uadoubred credit. For we have no reaſon to 
doubt, bur that the rradirion of the old world, the flood and 
the conſequences of it, with the natare and worfeiy of the 
true God, were at firſt ſpread over the greateſt part of the 
world in its firſt plantations; yet we ſee how ſoon for want 
of certain conveyance, all the ancient rradition Was corrupted 
and abuſed inco the greateſt 7dolatry. Which might be 
leſs wondered at, bad ic been only in choſe parts which were 
furtheſt remote from the ſeat of thoſe grand tranſaQions , 
but thus we find it was even among thoſe famslies. who had 
the neareſt reſidence to the place of them, and among thoſe 
perſons who were not far off ina lineal deſcent from the 
perſons mainly concerned in them ; as is molt evident in the 
family out of which Abraham came (who was himſelf the 
tenth from Noah) yet of them it is ſaid, that they ſerved 
other Gods, How unlikely then was it, that this tradition 
ſhould be afterwards preſerved entire, when the people 
God had peculiarly choſen to himſelf, were ſo mixed among 
the e/Egyptians,and lo proneto the Idelatries of the Nations 
round about them, and that even after God bad given them 
a written Law artefted with the greateſt miracles ? what 
would they have done then, had they never heen broughr 
forth of e&gypr by ſuch ſigns and wonders, and had no cer- 
tain records left to prelerve the memory of former apes ? 
Thus we fee how much it ſtands to the greateſt reaſon, thar 
ſo memorable things ſhould be digelted into ſacred re- 
cords, 

We have 4s great certainty that Moſes was the author of the 
records going under bis name, as we can bave of any matter of 
fat done at ſo great a diſtance of time from w. We are to 
conſider that there are two very diltint queſtions to be 
thought of concerning a Divine revelation tO any perſon 
at a conſiderable diſtance of time from us; and thoſe are 
what evidences can be given that the matters recorded aye of 4 
true divine revelation ;, and what evicence we have of the truth 
of the matter of fa#, that ſuch things were recorded by ſach 
perſons, They who do nor caretully diſtinginſh b:rweens 
thele two queſtions, will ſoon run themſelves 1nto an inex. 
tricable 
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tricable labyrinth , when they cither ſeek ro underſtand 
themſelves, or explain to others che grounds on which they 
believe che Scripemres to be rhe Word of God, The firſt ſtep 
inorder to which muſt be the proving the andonbred certain- 
ty of the watter of fa, or the truth of the Hiſtory, that ſuch 
perſons were really exiſtent, and did either do or record the 
things we ſpeak ot : Atrer this, ſucceeds the other to prove, 
not only the yeal/ exiſtence of the things, but that the perſons 
who recorded the things were aſſiſted by an infallible Firit ; 
then there can be no reaſon ac all to doubr, but thoſe re- 
cords are the Word of God. The firſt of theſe, is, that 
which at preſent we enquire after , the certainty -o? the 
matter of fa&, that the Records under the name of Aoſes 
were undoubtedly his. And here it will be moſt unreaſon- 
able for any to ſeck for further evidence and demonſtration of 
it, then the matter to beproved is capable of, But if they 
ſhould, I ſuppoſe we have ſufficient reaſon to demonſtrate 
the folly of ſuch a demand, and that on theſe accounts. 

1. Whoever yet undertook to bring matters of fafF into 
Mathematical demonſtrations, or thought he had ground to 
queſtion the certainty of any thing that was not proved in 
a Mathematicall way to him? Who would ever undertake 
to prove that Archimedes was killed at Syracuſe by any of 
the deworſtrations be was then abou: ? or that Enclide was 
the undoubted Author of the Geometry under his name ? 
or do men queſtion theſe things tor want of fuch demonſtra- 
tions? Yer this 15 all we at preſent deſire, but the ſame 
liberty here which is. uſed -in any thing of a like na- 
ture, 

2. 1 demand of the perſo» who denyes this moral cer- 
24inty to be ſufficient for an affent, whecher he doth queſtion 
every thing in the world, which he was not preſfenc at the 
doing of himſelf? If he be peremprorily reſolved to believe 
nothing but what be ſees, he is fir for nothing but a voyage 
to Anticyre, Or to be foundly purged with Hefleboye to tree 
him from thoſe cloudy bumonrs chat make him fuipeR the 
whole world to be an impoſtrre: © But 'we cannot ſuppoſe 
any man fo deſticute of reaſon, as to-queſtion the cruch of 
every matter of fat which he doth nor ſce himſelf; if 
dot 
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doth then firmly believe any thing, there muſt be ſuppoſed 
ſufficient grow#nds to induce him to ſuch a belief. And then 
what ground can there be to queſtion the certainty of ſuch 
things which bave as great evidence as any of thoſe things 
bave which be moſt firmly believes? *and this is all we deſire 
from him. 

'Þ 3. Do we not ſee that the moſt concerning and weighty 
ations of mens lives, are built on no other foundation then 
this morall certainty ? yet men do not in theleaſt queſtion the 
truth of the thing they rely upon : As is moſt evident in all 
titles oO eftates derived from Anceſtors, either by dowation or 
purchaſe : In all trading which 'goes upon the morall cer- 
rainty that there are ſuch places as the 7ndies, or France, Or 
Spain, &c. Inall journyings, that there is ſuch a place, as 
that lam going to, and ths is the way thither ; for theſe we 
have but this morall certainty ; for the contrary to both theſe 
are poſſible, and the ffirmatives are indemonſtrable. In 
eating and drinking there is a poſſibility of being poiſoned 
by every bic of meat or drop ot drink ; do we therefore 
continually doubt, whether we ſhall be ſo or no? Chiefly 
this is ſeen in all nararall affeftion and piety in Children to- 
wards Parents, which undoubtedly ſuppoſe the truth of 
that, which it was 5wpoſſible they could be witneſſes of them- 
ſelves ; wiz. their coming out of their Mothers wombs. 
And doth any one tbink this ſufficient ground ro queſtion 
his Mother, becauſe the contrary is impoſſible. ro be de- 
monſtrared tohim ? Inſhorr, then, either we muſt deſtroy 
all H:ftoricall faith out of the world, and believe nothing 
( though never ſo much atteſted) bur what we ſee our 
ſelves, or elſe we muſt acknowledge, that a morall certainty 
isa ſ»fficient foundation for an wndenbted 1ſſent, not luch a 
One c#1 won poteft ſnbrſſe falſum, bur ſuch a one cx non ſubeſt 
dnbium , i.e, an afſent andonbted ; though not infallible. 
By which we ſee what little reaſon the 4the;ft on one fide 
can have to queſtion the rrarh of the Scriprares, as to the 
Hiſtory of ir; and what little ground the P.piſts on the 
other {ide have to make a pretence of the neceſſity 01 infallibs- 
liry,as ig. the propoſal of ſuch things where wurall certainey is 
[afficient, that is, to the matter of fat. 

Which 
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Which-I now come to prore, as to the ſubjeR in hard : $, 


viz, that the writinss of Moſes are undoubtedly bs, which 
I prove by a ewofel4 argument : 1, An univerſall conſent of 
perſons, who were beſt able to know the truth of the things in 
queſtion. 2. The ſling of a Commonwealth upon the Laws 
d:livered by Moſes. 1. The aniverſall Conſent of ferſons 
moſt capable of jnaging in the (aſe in hand. I know nothing 
the molt ſcrupulous and inquiſitive mind can poſlibly deſire 
in order te ſatisfaftion, concerning any matter of fat be- 
yond an wniverſall Conſent of ſuch perſons who have a 
greater capacity of knowing the tr»th of it then we can have: 
And thoſe are all ſuch perſons who have lived neareſt thoſe 
times whenthe things were done, and have beſt underſtood 
the affairs of the times when the things were pretended to 
be done. Can we poſlidly conceive, that among the people 
of the 7-ws, who were ſo exceedingly prone to trangreſs 
the L:wof Moſes, and to fall into [aslatry, bur if there 
had been any che leaſt ſuſpition of any falfity or impoſture 
in the writings of Aoſes, the ringleaders of their revolts 
would have ſufficiently promulged ic among them, as the 
moſt plauſible plea ro draw them off from the worſhip of 
the true God ? Can we think that a Nation and religion ſo 
waligned as the Fewiſh were, could haye eſcaped diſcovery, 
if there had been any deceitinit, when ſo many lay in wait 
continually to expoſe them ro all Contamelies imaginable ? 
Nay, among themſelves in their frequent Apoſftacies, and 
occaſions given for ſuch a prerence, how comes this to be 
never heardof, nor in the leaſt queſtioned, whether the Law 
was undoubtedly of Moſes his writing or no > What an 
excellent plea would chis have been for Je-oboams Calves in 
Dan and Bethel : for the Samaritans Temple on Mount 
Gerizim, could any the leaſt ſuſpicion have been raiſed 
among them, concerning the anthentickneſs of the fundamen- 
ral records of the Fewiſb Commonwealth 8 And which.is moſt 
obſervable, the Few; who were a people ſtrangely ſuſpitiows 
and incredulous, while they were fed and clothed with mira- 
cles, yet could neyer find ground to queſtion this, Nay, 
and Meſes bimſelf, we plainly ſee, was hugely envied by 
many of the 1/raelites eyenin the wilderneſs, as is evident 
in 
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in the [nſpiracy of Corah and his complices, and that on 
this very ground, that he tock too much upon him ; how un. 
likely then is it, that amidſt to many enemies he ſhould dare 


' to venture any thing into pablick records, which was not 


moſt andowbredly trme, or undertake to preſcribe a Law to 


- oblige the people to poſterity ? Or that after his own age 


Se. 5+ 


tI 


any thing ſhould come out under his name, which would 
not be preſently deteRted by the emalatonrs of his glory ? 
Whar then, is the thing it ſelf i»cred:ble ? ſurely nor, thar 
Moſes ſhould write the records we ſpeak of, Were not 
they able to underſtand the ty#th of it ? What ? nor thole, 


'who werein the ſameape, and conveyed it down by a cer. 


tain tradition to poſterity ? Or did not the 7/raelites all 
conſtantly believe it > Whar ? not they, who would ſooner 
part with their /ives and fortunes, then admit any variation 
or alteration as to their Law ? 

Well, but if we ſhould ſuppoſe rhe whole Fewiſh Nation 
partial to themſelves, and that out of honour to the memory of 
ſo great a perſon as Moles, they ſhoula attribute their ancient 
Law: and records to him : Which is all that J»fidelity its ſelf 
can imagine in this Caſe , Yet this cannot be with any ſha- 
dow of reaſon pretended. For, 

1. Who were thoſe perſons, who did give out this Law 
ro the Fews under Moſes his name ? Certainly they, who 
undertake to contraartt that which is received by common 
conſent, muſt bring ſtronger and clearer evidence then that 
on which that conſent is grounded , or elſe their exceptions 
deſerve to be rejeRted with the highelt indignation, What 
proof can be then brought, that not only the 7+wiſh Nation, 
but the whole Chr;ſt;an world bath been ſo lamentably be- 
fooled co believe thoſe things with an undoubted aſſent, 
whichare only the contrivances of ſome cunning men ? 

2. At what time could thele things be contrived ? Eicher 
while the memory of Moſes and his aftions were remaining, 
or afterwards. Firſt, how could it poſſibly be, when - his 
memory was remaining ? for then all things were ſo freſs in 
their memories, that it was impoſſible a thing of this univerſall 
nature could be forged of him. If after, then | demand, 
whether the people had obſerved the Law of Afoſes before 

or 
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or no? if »et, then they muſl certainly know ir at the time 
of its promalgation to be counterfeit , for had it been from 
Moſes, it would baye been obſerved before their times , :f 
it was obſerved before, then either continually down from the 
time of Afoſes, or not ? If continually down, then it was of 
Meſes his doing,if we ſuppoſe him to have had that amthority 
among the people which the obje&ion ſuppoſerh , if wot, then 
{till the nearer Aoſes bis time, the more difficult ſuch a conn- 
terfeiting could be ; becauſe the Conftiturions which Aoſes 
had left among them, would have remained in that memories, 
whereby they would eaſily rejeR all pretences and connterfeits. 

3. How can we conceive the Nation of the Fews would 
have ever embraced ſuch a Law, had it not been of Aoſcs 
his era& ng among them in that ſtate of time when he did? 
For then che people werein fitteſt capacity co receive a La, 


being grown a great people, and therefore neceſſary to bave. 


Law: ; newly delivered from bondage, and therefore wanting 
L. wi oi their own, and entring into a ſetled ſtate of Commen- 
wealth,wliich was the molt proper ſeaſon of giving Laws, 


Tl.ele conſiderations make it ſo clear, that it is almoſt $4. 6. 


impoſſible to conceive the Nation of the Jews could have 
their Laws given to them but at the time of their being in 
the wilderneſs, before they were ſettled in Canaan, For 
ſuppoſe we at preſent, to gratifie ſo far the obje&ion, thar 
theſe Laws were brought forth long after the conftit tion of 
the government and the nationall tectlement, under Af.ſe; 
his name; how improbable, nay how impoſſible 18 it to alter 
the fundementall Lays of a Nation after jong ſettlement ? 
what confa/ron of intereſts doth this bring? what diſturbance 
among all ſors of people, who muſt be diſſciſed of their rigbes, 
and brought to ſuch ſtrange unwonted cxftoms fo ſeemingly 
againſt their zntereſts, as many of the Conſtitarions among 
the Fewewere? For can weimagine, that a people alwayes 
devoted to their own intereſt, would after it had been quietly 
ſettled in their land, by Conſtitutions atter the cuſtum of 
other Nations preſently under a pretence of a coppy of 
Laws found (that were pretended to be given by one in 
former ages of great eſteem, called Afoſes ) throw open all 
their former 5n5/oſwres, and part wich cheir former dy 
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for theſe of which they have no evidence, but the words of 
thoſe that told itthem ? We have a clear inſtance for this 
among the Romans ; although there were great evidence 
viven of the wndoubted certainty, that the books found in 
Numa's grave by Petilins were hu, yet becauſe they were 
adjudged by the Senate to be agairit the preſent Laws, they 
were without further enquiry adjudged to be burnt, Was 
not here the greatelt likelyhood that might be, that theſe 
ſhould have taken place among the Romany, for the great 
veneration for wiſdom which Nama was in among them, and 
the great evidence that theſe were certain remainaers Of his, 
wherein he gave a true account of the ſwperſtitions in uſe 
among them ? yet leſt the fate ſhould be »»ſerled by it, 
they were prohibited ſo much as a publick view, when the 
Pretor had [worn they were againſt the eſtabliſhed Laws. 


. Can we then conceive the 7ewiſb Nation would have em- 


braced ſo burdenſome and ceremonious a Law 3s Moſes's was, 
had it been brought among them in ſuch a way as the bocks 
of Numa, though with all imaginable evidence, that it was 
undoubtedly his , eſpecially when they were engaged to the 
obſervation of ſome Laws or cuſtoms already; by which their 
Commonwealth had been eſtabliſhed ? And with all theſe 
Laws of Moſes ſeeming ſo much againſt the i»tereft and 
good butbandry of a Nation , as all the neighbony Nations 
thoughr, who for that accuſed them to be an :d/e and 
ſlothfull people, as they judged by their r:fling wholly one 
day in ſeven, the great ana many ſolemn feafts they had, the 
repairing of all the males to Jerulalem thrice a year ;, the $Sab- 
baticall years, years of Fubilte, &c. Theſe things were ap. 
parently againſt the z»tereſt of ſuch a Nation, whoſe great 
ſubſiſtence was upon paſt arage and _ So that it is 
evident theſe Laws reſpeRed not the out ward intereſt of the 
Nation, and lo could not be the contrivance of any Polit;- 
cians among them, bur did immediately aim at the honowr of 
the God whom they ſerved, for whom they were to part eyen 
with their civil/ intereſts : The doing of which by a people 
generally taken notice of for a particular Love of their own 
concernments, is an jmpregnable argument thele Laws could 
not take place among them, had they not been given by 
Moſes 


 - > 
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Moſes at the time of their wnſertlement, and thar their future 
ſettlement did depend upon their preſent obſervation of them ; 
which is an evidence too that they could be of no leſs then 4- 
vine originall: Which was more then | was to prove at preſent, 


4. Were not theſe writings undoubredly AMoſes's , 5. ., 


whence ſhould the neighbonr Nations about the Fews not- 
withſtanding the hatred of the Fewiſh religion, retain fo 
venerable an opinion of the wiſdom of Moſes ? The fg yp- 
tins accounted him one of their Prieſts (which notes the 
eſteem they had of his learning) as appears by the reſtimo- 
nies produced out of Cheremon and Afanetho by Poſephis, 
Diodorms Siculus peaks of him with great reFþe# among the 
famous Legiſlatowrs, and fo doth Srrabo, who ſpeaks in 
commendation of the Relipion eſtabliſhed by him. The 
teſtimony of Longinw is ſufficiently known, that Moſes was 
mo man of any valgar Wit ( «£6 9501 «vig) Chalciains Calls 
him /apientiſſim#s Moſes ( although I muſt nor diffemble 
that Chalcidins bath been, I think, undeſervedly reckored 


among heathen writers, though he comments on Plato's Tis | 


»ens, it being moſt probable that he was a Chriſtian P1a- 


toni, which might more probably make Vaxinns call him £4 


circamforaneum blaterinem) but though we exempt Chal- 


cidius out of the number of thoſe Heathexs, who have born 


teſtimony to the wiſdom of Moſes, yet there are number 
enough beſides him produced by 7ftin Martyr, Cyril, and 
others, whole evidence 1s clear and full ro makes us undoubr- 
edly believe, that there could neyer have been fo univerſal 
and wninterrupted 4 tradition concerning the writinss and 
Laws of Moſes, had they not been certainly his, and con« 
yeyed down in a cortinuall ſucceſtion from his time ro our 
preſent age. Which will be yer more clear, it we conſider 
in the lecond place, rhat the nationall Conſtitution ana ſettle. 
ment of the Jews, did depend on the truth of the Laws and 
writings of Moles, Can we have more undoubted evidence, 
that there were ſuch perſonsas Solow, Lycurgns, and N#- 
ma, ard that the Laws bearing their names were theirs, 
then the Hiſtory of the feverall C:mmorwealths of Athens, 
Sparta, ard Rome, who were governed by thole Laws ? 
When w7i:ings are not of generall concernment, they may be 
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more eaſily comnterfeired , but when they concern the right, 
priviledges, and government of a Nation, there will be 
enough whoſe i»:ereft will lead them to prevent impeſt ures. 
Itis nocaſie matter to forge a Magna Charta, and to invent 
Laws; mens caution and prudence 1s never lo quick: fghted 
as in matters Wh:ch concern their eftates and freeholds, The 
generall intereſt of men lyes contrary to ſuch impoſtures, and 
therefore chey willprevent their obtaining among them. Now 
the Laws ol Moſes are incorporated into the very Republick 
of the Jews, and cheir ſubſiſtence and Government depends 
upon them, their Religion and LaWs are ſo interwoven one 
with the other, that one cannot be broken off from che 
other. Their right to their temporal poſſeſſions in the land 
of Canaan depends on their owning the Soveraignty of God 
who gave them to them, and on thertruth of the Hiſtory 
recorded by Moſes concerning the promiſes made to the 
Patriarchs, So that on that account it was impoſſible 
thoſe Laws ſhould be counterfeit on which the welfare of 
a Nation depended, and according to which they were 
governed ever (ince they were a Nation. So that I ſhall now 
rake it to be ſufficiently proved, that the writings under the 
name of Moſes were undoubtedly his ;, for none, who ac. 
knowledge the Laws to have been his, can have the face to 
deny the Hiſtory, there being ſo neceſſary a connexion be- 
tween them ; and the book, of Geneſss being nothing elſe bur 
a generall and very neceſſary introduftion to that which fol- 
lows, I deny no: but the hiſtory of Moſes might, according to 
the tradition of the Jews, and the belief of others, be reviſed 
by Exzraor the men of the great Synageene after the fews re- 
rurn from captivity, as appears by the names of places, and 
other paſſages not ſuitable to the time of Adoſes, but I utter» 
ly deny that the Pextateuch was not of Moſes his penning, or 
thatit was only a Col/eftiox out of the Diaryes and Annals of 
the Nation: For throughout the Scriprare the very biſtoricall 
paſſages are attributed ro AZoſes, and in all probability the 
Samaritan Pentateuch bears Cate before che Captivity ; by 
which it ſtill appears that thoſe books are truly the books of 
Moſer. 


CHAP. 


CHAP, IT, 
Moſes bis certain knowledge of what he writ, 


The third Hypotheſis concerns the certainty of the matter of 
Moſes hu Hiſtory ; that gradnally proved: Firft, Moſes 
hy knowleage cleared, by hu education, andexperience, and 
certain information. His edncation in the wiſdom of 
Egypt; what that was. The old Egyptian learning ex- 
quir'd into , the conveniences for it. Of the Egyptian Prefs. 
Moles reckoned among them for hu knowledge. The Ma- 
thematicall, Naturall, Divine, and Morall learning of 
Ep\ pt : their Politicall wiſdom moſt conſiderable. The 
advantage of Moſes above the Greth, Philoſophers, as to 
wiſdom and reaſon. Moles himſelf an eye-witneſs of moſ 
of bis hiſtory © the certain uninterrupted traaition of the 
other part among the Jews , manifeſted by rationall-evi- 
dence. 
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mes thus far cleared our way, we come to the third 5,8, x; 
Hypotheſis, which is, There are as manifeſt proof: of Hyp. 3. 


| the wndowbted truth and certainty of the Hiſtory r:corded by 


Mofes, as any can be given concerning any thing which we yeild 
the firmeſt aſſent unto, Here it mult be contivered, tliat we 
proceed in a way of rational} eyidence to prove the crutch of 
the thing in hand, as to which, if in the judgement of im- 
partiall perſons the arguments produced be itrong enough 
ro-convince an unbiaſſed mind , Ir is not materiall, whether 
every wrangling Atheiſt will fit covn contented with them, 
For utually perſons of chat 5»c{1a.tion richer then judge» 
ment, are more reſolved againlt /ight, rhen inquiſitive after 
it, and rather ieck to itop the chinks at winch any light 
might come in, then open the wwm«uws for the free and 
chearfull entertainment of it. 1+ wii cercainly be ſufficient 
ro make it appeer, that no man can Ce''y the truth of that 
part of Scripture which we are row !peaking of, without 
offering wanifeſt vielence £O his own faculties, and. making it 
appear 
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appear to the world, that he is one wholly forſaken of his 
own reaſon ; which w:!l be ſatisfaRorily done, if we can 
clear theſe things : Firſt, that it was moral'y impoſſible 
Moſes ſhould be ignorant of the things be wndertock ts write of, 
and ſo be deceived bimſelf. Seconaly, T hat it was miterly xn 
poſſible he ſhould have any aefign in deceiving others in report” 
wit. Thirdly, That it 1 certain from all rationall evidence, 
that he hath net deceived the world, bat that bu Hiſtory us 
undoubtedly true. Firſt, That it was morally impoſſible MOles 
ſromld be deceived himſelf, or be ignorant of the things which 
he writ of, Two things are requiſite to prevent a mars 
being Ceceived himſelf, Firſt, That he be a perſon of more 
then erdinary judgement, wiſaom, and knowledge. Secondly, 
T hat he have (ufficient information concerning the things he 
andertakes to write of, If either of theſe two be wanting, 
it is poſlible for a man of integrity to be deceived, for an 
honeſt heart hath not alwayes an Urim and Thummim upon 
it ; nor is fidelity alwayes furniſhed with the acuteſt in- 
relletuals. The ſimpliciry of the Dove is as lyable to be 
deceived its ſelf, as the ſubrilty of the /erpent 15 tO deceive 
others; but where the wiſdom of the ſerpent is, to prevent 
being deceived, and the Doves innocency in not deceiving 
others, there are all che qualifications can bedeſired in any 
one who undertakes only to tell the Truth, Firſt, Then 
that Moſes was a perſon of a great waderſtanding, and [uffici- 
extly qualified to put a difference between trmth and falſhood, 
will appear, firlt, from the 1ngenwity of his education , lecondly, 
from thi ripeneſs of his judgement and greatneſs of hy experience 
when he pexnea theſe things. 

Fir ft, We begin wich his edacation. And here we require 
at preſent no further aſſent to be given to what is reported 
concerning Moſes in Scriptere, then what we give to Pla- 
tarchs lives, or any other relations concerning the aRions 
of perſouus who lived in former ages. Two things then we 

Heb-11.25 find recorded 1n Scriptare concerning Moſes bis education ; 
AR 7422. that be was brought mp in the Court of Egypt, and that be 
was #killed in .all the learning of the &:yprians ;, and theſe 
two will abundantly prove che ingenuity of his education, 
v4, That he was a perion both conyerlant in civil affairs, 


and 
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and acquainted with cheabſtruſer parts of all the ,Z£g9prian 
wiſdom, 

And I confeſs there is nothing to me which doth advance F:7. 2, 
ſo much the repute of the ancient /fgyprian' Learning,” as 
that the Spirit of Gogin Scripture ſhould rake fo much: no- 
- tice of it, asto ſer forth a perion ( otherwiſe renowned for 
oreater accompliſhments ) by his s&;#in this. For if it be 
below the wi/dom of any ordinary perſon, to ſet forth a 
perſon by that which in its ſelf is no matrer of commendation ; 
how much leſs can we imagine it of that infinite wiſdom 
which inſpired Stephen in that Apology whicly he makes for 
timfelf againſt the Libertines, .who charged him with cox- 
trmpr of Moſes and the Law? And therefore certainly this 
| was ſome very ob/ervable thing, which was brought in as a 
ſingular commendation of Aﬀoſes, by that perſon whole 
Celipn was to make-it appear how high an cſteem he had of 
him. Ard hence it appears that Learning is not Only in its 
ſelf a preat accompliſbment Of hamane nature, but that it 
ought to be looked upon with veneration, evenin thole who 
have excellencies of a bigher nature to commend chem. If 
a Pearl retains its excellency whenit lyes upon a danghil, ic 
can certainly /oſe nothing of its /xſtre by being ſer in a crown 
cf geld, if Learning be commendable in an egyptian, it 
5 no leſsin Moſes, where it is enameled with more noble per- 
ſetions, then of it ſelf it can reach unto. All the queltion 
1s, Whither the antient learning of the LEgypriass was ſuch 
as might be ſuppoſed to improve the realon and underitand. 
ing of men to ſuch an height, as thereby to make chem” more 
capable of putting a d:fference between truth and falſhood ? 
Whether it were luch an overflowing N:/zus as would enrich 
the wnderſtandings of all thoſe who were in a capacity to re- 
ceiveits ſtreams? Thetruth is, there want not grounds of 
ſuſpicion, that the old e/Egyptian Learning was not of that 
elevation which tbe preſent diſtance of our age makes us apt 
ro think it was. Anda learned man hath in a ſer diſcourſe 
endeayaured to ſhew the great defes that there were in it; 
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Neither can it, [thunk, begenyed;. but according to the re- ,;,;;. . 

ports we have now concerning it; ſome parts of their Learn 15,11, 12, 

ing were frivilow, others obſcure, a great deal AMagicall, 
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and che reſt #72 of that improvement, which the acceſſion 
of the parcs and induſtry of after 8g«s gave unio ir, But 
yet it is again as evident, that ſome parts of learning were 
invented by the e/£7 yptians, oihers much improved, and that 
the Greeks did at firit ſes wp with the fork they borrowed One 
of Egyzr, and that learning chiefly fl» uriſhed there, when 
there was (1 had almoſt 14id ) #3 Erypries darkyeſs of 
Jgnor ence over ſpread: g the face of Grizcs #5 well 45 oiher 
Which will pear by theſe ng py the £714 - 
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were extraded, and the od Egyptian received inſtead of it, 
But the world is now grown wiſer, chen co receive his Her- 
wer Triſmegiſts for the Author of the old Egypriar Phi» 
+ -C the credit of his Author being for cver blaſted, 
and the doQtrine contained in the books under bis name, 
manifeſted ro be a meer Cents, a confuſed mixcure of the 
Chriſtian, Platenick . and Egyprias doftrine togetber, 
So that we could bardly maintun the juſtnefs of rhe repuce 
of the antient Egygrias Learning from any thing cow Cx- 
rant of it ; but yer we fee no reafon to queſbon «, 
force ut irs ' poken of in Sacred writ, and feens 
"tO have been made the Foudardand mre/are of bumare 
w/alom, Forwhch we have this oblerrable 1eftunory, that 
chs- 


whon the wiſdom of Solomon 's tfpoken of with the _ 
eangeendeomnendatien T's fer Sorrch wich by 


ft exreetted the 


molimaunallandeafirnoaur, ther arrtanily theirkearning 
mult be aaoomnndl whe greack ar thar nime:mnthe wart, 
or@/fritoodth mor thaw ſheen inferned, dhet Sufomon was 
i/er ShunadlImcen, tepadiethis wiſdom excl int! dbeins, mulld's 
We! feutwir w//aomao have lheen (the grearef in that 

the wovlt, witzen the 0//tm off the Gjnedins ((all- 
if mulxtime Blomor gffiltulkatiro Agua) was mac 
of thyrttevdkimpmoicee of. We (fee ffrom !henee 
"tiven, zos/frompaniimedfvrg fimong, wtharrthe mij ot 
4 raraanteently weasmn nevi] Mellon, mot macr 
ſypriſiit»ons zandd rey). marry thart cthar ctluree weas (Tome 
/ 
tire-w// 


[thigp-ir ic//d/;antd iadl, or itt hat! mart Heeen weotth 
Trhanpphiggoocertby: thee-w/fuenxoft Solomen:: The ating, cvuced? 
'thar, witasc [Topper [faith offritre emer oyyire, Bvregait 
Wipro inidblurer ;oicit: COT FRONGT Ham Te 111! AA 
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or by «b/erv..tion of their own ; what the e/Eeyptians hid 
the rt way, will be ſpoken to afterwards , we now cor.- 
[1ter the latter of thele. All knowledge ariling From obſer- 
vaticn, muſt be either of thoſe Sciences which mmeciately 
conduce to the benefit of mens lives, or ſuch whole end 1s 


to improve mens rationall facultics in the knowledge of 


thirgs, The ſormer »eceſſiry will pur men upon the finding 
out, the latter require /eceſſum & otia, freeaom from ocher 
mployments, a mind aadifra to tiem, and indxſtry in the 
!.udy of them, and a care tO preſerve their inventions in 
them. The ludy of Growetry among the eZgyptians, owed 
it's original tO neceſſity ; tor the river Nile being lwelled 
with the ſhowers falling in /1#40ps4, and thence annually 
over-flowing the Countrey of Agypt, and by iis violence 


overturning all the marks they bad co diſtinguiſh cheir lands, 


made it neceſſary tor them upon every abatement Of the 
flood to ſurvey their lands, to fiad out every one 1s own 
by the quantity of the ground upon the ſuryey, The ne. 
ceſlity of which j ut them upon a more Cil;gent enquiry into 
that !tudy, that thereby they might attain io ſome cxaRneſs 
in thar, which was to be of iuch neceſſary, conſtant and 
perperuall uſe: Thence we find the invention of Geometry 
particularly attributed by Herodotus, Diodorus, Strabo and 
others, tothe eg yptians, This kill of theirs. they after 
\mproved into a grea'er benefic, viz, the conveying the 
wa:cr of Nile into thoſe places where it had not overflown 
to {o great a height, as to give them hopes of an enſuing 
p'enty , which they did by the artificiall cutting of ſeverall 
Channels for that ed, wherein, ſaith Strabo, the eg yptians 
Art and Induſtry out-went Nature it ſelf. By this likewiſe 
they obſerved the beight of the over-flowing of the river, 
whereby they knew what barvelt to expect the followin 


- year ; which they did by a well near Memphy ( from the 


» 


uſe of it called New.outrp ) upon the walls of which were 
the marks of ſeyerall cubits, which they obſerve and publiſh it 
ro all, that they might provide themſelves accordingly. We 
ſee what grounds there are,even from profit and adyantage, 
ro make us believe that the eAZgypiians were $killed in Geo- 
metry, and the knowledge relating thereto, hs 
n 
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Chap. 2, The Trath of Scripture- Hiſtory aſſerted, 
And for the promoting of all other knowledoe whoſe 
end EE ntemplation . the very conſt it tion ot their Com 
»:0nuwealth did much conduce thereto : For thereby it was 
provided that there ſhould alwayes be a ſufficient number of 
perſors freed from all other employments , who m ght de- 
vote themſelves to a felulous enquiry into the nacures of 
things, Such were the e/E 0 yp!11an Pricfts, who by the pe- 
culiar nature of {16 C0141 Superſtitions were treed from 
that burde: (0! S 1ET Vi%ce of ſacrificing beaſts , which the 
Prieſts of other N:ttons were continual.y employed abour, 
and ſo they erj»ycd not only an eafie but a very hononyable 
-miploywent ;, for they were the perlons of the greatelt ho- 
nour , eſlecm, ard authoricy among the Agyprians, of 
which rank, as far as | can find, all were accounted, who 
were not Souldiers, Hmbandmen, or Artificers. For Stra- 
oz mentions no Nobility at all in eZgypr diltin& from the 
Prieſts, forhe divides the whole Commonweal:h into Soul- 
diers, Husbandmen, and Prieſts, And telling us that the 
ether two were employed about matters of war, and the Kings 
"(UMes wn peace, he adds, « 5 in/&s X, c1aom7ith Nioter 2 
a, e323, DIET? Cu ANTH T* Fj Camnwws nous , T he Priiſts PST: ied 
the ftudy of Philoſophy and Aſtronomy , and converſed moſt 
with their Kings : And afcer, ſpeaking of their Kings be. 
ing ſtudied in their arts as well as others of the Priz/ts, he 
adds, wel'or ir dung mitr 6 IF, with whom they fþent maſt 
of their lives. Agreeably to this Platarch tells us, that 
the Kings themſelves were often Prieſts , and adds out 
of Hecatexus , that the Kings nſed to drink wine by mea- 
ſure , luz"s Grris , becauſe they were Prieſts , for as he 
ſaich , the Kings of e/£gypt were alwayes choſen ei. her out 
of the rank of Priefts or FSoulders, Ts us If aiſu- 
als T4 5 dig ontity eres drow x nulw weTr@ ; thoſe two 
oraers being of the greateſt honour, the one for valour, and the 
other of wiſdom ; and if the King were choſen out of the 
Souldiers, he was preſently entred among the Pri:fts. to 
learn their myſtical Sciences. Diodorus indeed fgeins to 
reckon ſome great perſons after the Priefts, and diſt! & 
from the Souldiery ; but if he means by gheſe a-v © hec 
thyn ſome of the chief of the other two profe ſions, | nw! 
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* Origines Sacre ? Book IT. 

the Sz», which was the invention of the Heliopelitan Prieſts. 
Herod. l.2z. How much they valued G! ography , appears trom Clemens 
| his deſcription of the i:ea32puerrd;, Or ſacred Scribe 1n the 
Stron-l6. ſolemn proceſſion ; ſor he was required to be killed in Hie- 
Þ-03 To B+ roolyphicks, (om graphy, Geography, the motions of the Fla- 


| Pat. > 6 . + 
nts, the Chorography of «Egypt, and deſcription of the Nue. 


Enſtathins in is notes on Dionyſans, attributes the invention 
of Gergraphieall Tables to Seſeſtris, who cauſed the Lands 
" he had conquered to b2 deſcribed in Tables, and 1o com- 
| municated to the egyprians, and from them to others 
| Their $kill in natwrall Philoſophy could not be yery great, 
becauſe of their Afagick and Snperſtition , whereby they 
were hindred from all experiments in thoſe natural] things 
which they attributed a D/vinityto; but they ſeem to have 
been more exa&t and curious 1n natwrall hiſtery ,, for, any 
prodigies, Or any thing that. was Anomalons in nature, they 
did, faith Srrabo,onanery woridtry af agiperr vis ml beg 2rfuwar, 
witha great dtal of cnrioſity inſert it in their ſacred records , 
and Herodotus adls, that more things of that nature are 
obſerved by thrm then by any other Nation , which, laith 
he, they not only diligently preſerve, but frequently com- 
pare tegether, and from a ſmilitude of prodrgies gather a j;- 
milituge of events, But that which gained the eAfgyprians 
the preareſt repute abroad, ſeems to have been their early 
Skill in Phyfick , which is ſo much ſpoken of by Homer, Pla- 
ro, Herodotus, Plutarch, Diogenes Laertins, and others, that 
it were impertinent troubling a Readers patience with the 
proot of that which 1s ſo generally confeſſed, A preat evi- 
dence of the antiquity of this ſtudy among them is (if Ma- 
nethbo may belo far credited) that Athothis the ſecond King 
of the firſt Dynaſty of the Thinites, wasa Phyſician bimſelf, 
and writ ſome books of Anatomy; and the ſecond King of 
the third Dynaſty of the AMemphites, was for his riff in 
Phyfick honoured among them by the name of Af/culapi- 
us. Pliny affirms it to have been the cuſtom of their Kings 
Nabi, 9 cauſe dead bodies to be 4iſſe#e4, to find out the nature of 
haowhy. asſeaſes, and elſewhere tells us, that the originall of Phy- 
1.29.1. ſick, among them was from the relations of thoſe who by 
any remedy were cured of any diſeaſe, which for a memo- 
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riall to poſterity were recorded in their Temples, Their 
Hieroglyphical and myſtical Learning hath made the greateſt 
noiſe in the world, and hath the leaſt of ſubſtance 1n it ; 
which whoever will not be convinced of without peruſal ot 
Kirchers Oedipims Egyptiacus, will ar laſt find it fully Cone to 
his hand by the ſucceſleſs endeavours of that otherwiſe 
learned man. I cannot think any rational man could think 
that ſtudy worth his pains, which at the higheſt can amoune 
bur toa conjecture; and when it is come to that witha greac 
deal of pains, it is nothing but ſome ordinary and trivial ob- 
ſervation, Asin that famons Hieroglyphick, of DioFpolw, 
ſo much ſpoken of by the Ancients, where was a Chi/d to 
expreſs coming into the world, an old man for going ont of it, 
an Hawk for God, an Hippopetamm for hatred, and a Crocs- 
dile for impudence,and all to expreſs this venerable Apothegm, 
0 ye that come into the world, and that go ont of it, God hates 
impudence. And therefore certainly this kind of Learning 
deſerves the higheſt form among the aifficiles Nuge, and all 
theſe Hieroglyphicks pur togerher, will make buc one good 
one, and thac ſhould be for Labour loſt. & 

There is yer one part of Learning more among them, 
which the Zgyptians are eſteemed for, which is the Poli- 
tical and civil part of it, which may better be called w1/- 
dom then moſt of the fore-going ; ewo things ſpeak much 
the wiſdom of a Nation ; good Laws, and a prudent manage- 
ment of them : their Laws are highly commended by Strabo 
and Diodorxs ; and it is none of the leaſt commendations 
of them, that So/on and Lycargus borrowed ſo many of 
their conſticutions from them , and tor the pradene manage- 
ment Of their government, as the continuance of their ftate 
ſo long in peace and quietneſs, is an invincible demonſtrati- 
on of it ;, ſothe report given of them in Scripewre adds a 
furcher reſtimony to it , for therein the King of Egypt is 
called the Sox of the wiſe, as well as the ſon of antient Kings ; 
and his comnſellors are called wiſe counſellors of Pharaoh, ard 
the wiſe men , whereby a more then ordinary prudence and 
policy muſt be underſtood. Can we now imagine ſuch a 
perſon as Mafes was, bred up in all the ingennwoms literature 
of Egype, converſant among their wiſeſt perſons in Pha- 
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yvaobs (omrt, baving thereby all advantages to improve hini- 
ſelf, and to undeſtand the utmoſt of all that they knew, 
ſhould not be able to paſs a judgement berween a meer pre- 
tence and impoſtare, and roel and important Truths ? Can 
ft we think that one who had #ntereft in ſo great a Conrt, all 
| advantages Of raiſing himſelf therein, ſhould willingly for- 
ſake all che pleaſmres and delights at preſent, all his' hopes and. 
| | advantages for the futwre, were he not fully perſwaded of 
| the cercain and undoubted truth of all choſe things which 
are recorded in his books ? Is it poſſible a man of ordinary 
»;/dow ſhould venture himſelf upon ſo hazardous, unlike- 
ly, and dangerous employment, as that was Afoſes under- 
rook, which could have no probability of ſneceſs, but only 
upon the belief that that God who appeared unco him, was 
greater chen all the Gods of egypt, and could carry on his 
own deſign by his own power, maugre all the oppoſition 
which the Princes of the world could make againſt it > And 
what poſſible ground can we have to think chat ſuch a per- 
ſon who did verily believe the truth of what God revealed 
unto him, ſhould dare to write any otherwiſe then as it was 
revealed unto him? If there had been any thing repugnant 
to common reaſon in the hiftory of the Creation, the fall of 
man, ihe wniverſal delmge, the propag ation of the world by the 
ſens of Noah, the hiftory of the Patriarchs, had not Moſes 
rational facnlties as well as we ? nay, had he them not far 
better improved then any of ours are? and was nor he then 
able ro judge what was ſ«tableto reaſon, and what not? and 
can we think he would then deliver any thing inconfiſtent 
with reaſon Or wndonbred tradition then, when the A y ypri- 
an Prieſts might ſo readily and plainly have rriamphed over 
him, by diſcovering the falſhood of what he wrote ? Thus 
we ice that Moſes was as highly qualified as any of the acu- 
tell Heathen Philoſophers could be, for diſcerning trath from 
falſpeod , nay, in all probability he farexcelled the moſt re. 
nowed of the Grecian Philoſophers in that very kind of 
learning wherewith chey made lo great noiſe in the world, 
which was originally egyptian, as is evident in the whole 
ſeries of the Grecian Philoſophers, who went ape after ape 
io Egypt to get fome ſcraps of that learning there, which 
Moſes 
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Moſes could not have but ſu# meals of, becauſe of his 
And mutt 
thoſe hangry Philoſophers then become the only Mfters of 


= our rraſon, and their diftates be received as the ſenſe and 
" woice Of natzre, which they either received from wncertain 


high place, great intereſt, and power in Egypr, 


tradition, orelle delivered in oppoſition toir, that they might 
be more taken notice of in the world ? Muſt an «vs ire 
be confronted with Thus ſaith the Lord ? and a few pitiful 
ſymbols vye authority with divine commands ? and Ex nibilo 


mhil fir be ſooner believed then In the beginning God created 


the Heavens and the Earth ? What irreſragable evidence of 
reaſon is that ſo confident a preſumption built vpon, when 
it can fignifie noching without this hypotheſis, that there is 
nothing but marrey in the world ? and let this firſt be proved, 
and we will neyer ſtick to grant the other, I may confi- 
dently ſay the great gu{ery of the wor{d hath been, raking 
philoſophical diftates ior the fandard of reaſon, and mnproved 
hypetheſes for certain foundations for our diſcourſe to rely 
upon. And the ſeeking to reconcile thy myſteries of our 
faith ro rheſe, hath been char which hach almolt deſtroyed ir, 
and turned our Religion into a meer philoſophical Fþ:cnlati- 
-n, But of this elſewhere, We ſee then thac infiſting meer- 
ly on the accompliſhment and rational perfettions of the per- 
ſons who ſpeak, we have more reaſon to yield credit to Aoſes 
in his h;ftory,chen to any Phileſo; hers in rheir ſpeculations. 
And that which in the next place ſpeaks Afoſes to be a 
perſon of wiſdom, and jadgement, and ability to find out 
truth, was his «ge and experience when he delivered theſe 
things to the world, He vented no crude and indirefted 
conceptions, no ſmdden and temerarions fancies, tlie uſual i(ſwes 
of teeming and jwvenide wits, he lived long enough co have 
experience to try, and judgement todiltinguſh a meer our- 
ſide and varniſh, trom what was ſolid and tubfttantial. We 
cannot then have the leaſt ground of ſuſpition, that Ao/es 
was any wayes unfit to diſcern truth from fa!ſhood, and 
therefore was capable of judging the one from the other. 
Buc though perſons be never ſo highly. accomplifht for 
parts, learning, and experience, yet if they want dxe infor- 


mation Of the certainty of che chings chey- deliyer, they may 
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be {till deceived themſelves ; and if they preſerve it for po- 
ſterity, be guilty of deceiving others, Let us now therefore 
ſee whecher Aoſes had noc as great advantages for under- 
ſtanding the truth of his Hiſtory, as he had judgement to 
diſcern it. And concerning all choſe things contained in the 
four laft books of his, to his own death, it was $mpoſſible 
any ſhould have greater then himſelf, writing nothing but 
what he was pars magna himſelt of, what be ſaw, and heard, 
and did, and can any teſtimony be deſired greater then his 
whoſe ations they were, or who was preſent at the doin 
of them, and that not in any private way, but in the — 
publick, capacity ? For although private perſons may be 
preſent at great aRtions, yer they may be puilcy of miſre- 
prenſenting them, for want of anderſtanding all circum- 
ſtances precedent, and ſubſequent,or for want of underſtand- 
ing the deſigns ot the chiet inſtruments of ation : but when 
the pryſon biumfelf, who was the chief in all, ſhall undertake 
to write an exat Hiſtory of it, What evidence can be de- 
fired more certain then that is, that there could be no 
defe& as to information concerning what was done? The 
only ſcruple then that can be made, muſt be concerning the 
pajpages of former times which Afoſes relates, And here I 
doubc not but ro makeit zppear, that inſiſting only on all 
that can be deſired in a bare Hiſtorian ( ſetting aſide Divine 
revelation) he had as tre and certain information of the 
Hiitory of thoſe former ages, as any one can have of things 
at that diſlance from themſelves; and that is by a certain 
wninterrupted tradition of them, which will appear more 
clear and evidentin that Nation of which Afoſes was, then 
in any other Nation in the world : And thar on theſe two 
accounts : (rſt, the undonbted lineal deſcent from Father to 
Son inthe Fewiſh Nation. Secondly, Their intereſt lying ſo 
much in the preſerving thu tradition entire, 

Firſt, That there was a certain unmixed lineal deſcent from 
Father to Son in the fewiſh Nation : the great cauſe of moſt 
of the confaſjon in the ryadicizon of other Nations, was the 
frequent msxing of ſeveral families one with arother , now 
that God might as it were on purpoſe ſatisfie the world of 
the 1/raclites capacity to "preſerve the tradition entire, he 
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Chap. 2. The Trath of Scriptart Hiſtory aſſeried. 

prohibited their mixture by marriages with the people: of 
other Nations and families, So that in Moſes his time it 
was a very eafie matter to run up their lineall deſcent as far 
as the flood, nay up to Adam, for Adam converſed ſometime 
with Lamech Noahs Father ; for Lamech was born A. 2M. 
$74. Adam dyed 930, ſo that 56. years according to that 
compnration were Adam and Lamech co-temporary. Can we 
then think Noah ignorant of the ancient tradition of the 
world when his Father was ſo long coevors with Adam; and 
Mathuſela his Grandfat ber who was born A. M. 687. dyed 
not till A. A 1656. according to our molt ſearned Primate 
of Armagh, i.e. was 609, years co-temporary with Noh. 
Sem his Son was probably living in ſome part of 7acobs time, 
or 1ſaac*sat leaſt ; and how eaſily and uninterruptedly mighe 
the generall tradition of the ancient Hiſtory be continued 
thence to the time of Afo(es, when the number of families 
agreeing in this tradition was increaſed, and withall incorpo- 
rated by a common /igament of Religion ? I demand then, 
where can we ſuppole any ignorance or cutting off this ge- 
werall tradition in ſo continued a ſucceſſion as here was? Can 
we imagine that the Grand-children of Facob could be igno- 
rant of their own pedigree,and whence they came into Fg ypr? 


-can we think a thing fo late and ſo remarkable as the account 


of their coming thither, ſhould be forgotren, which was at- 
tended with ſo many memorable circumſtances, eſpecially the 
ſelling and advancement of oſeph, whoſe memory it was im- 
poſſible ſhould be obliterated in ſo ſhore a time ? Could 7a- 
cob be ignorant of the Country whence his Grand-father 
Abrabam came ? eſpecially whe:. helived ſo long in it himſelf, 
and married into that branch of the family that was remain- 
ing there,when he had ſerved his Uncle Liban? Could Abra- 
ham, when he was cotemporary with Sem, be ignorant of the 
truth of the flood, when Sc: trom whom he derived himſelf, 
was one of the perſons who eſcaped itin the 4rk ? Could 
Sem be-ignorant of the ans before the floud, when Adam 
the firſt man, lived ſo near the time of Noah ? and could 
Noah chen be ignorant of the Creation', and the fall of 
man ? Thus we fee it almolt impoſſible, that any age among 
them then could be ignorant ot the paſſages of the prece- 
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dent, which they were ſo few Geverations removed from, 
that they could with eaſe derive themſclves from the firſt 
man, What then can we ſay ? that any of theſe bad a de. 
ſign of deceiving their poſterity, and ſo corrupted the tra- 
dition? buc belides, thar it could be bardly poſſible ar rhar 
time, when there were ſo- many remaining teſtimonies of 
former times ; what ex4 can” we imagine that any Parents 
ſhould have in thus deceiving their Children, or what ad- 
vantage ſhould come to them by ſuch a deccic ? Nay, I ſhall 
now manifeſt in the ſecond place, that the whole intereſt of 
their ehylaren lay in jreſervin thu tradition certain and en- 
thre, For their hopes of poſſ« ſing Canaan and title to it, 
depended upon the promiſe made to Abraham 400, years 
before ; which' would nat only keep awake their ſenſe of 
Divine Providence, but would make them caretfull during 
their bondage to preſerve their Gemealogtes, becauſe all the 
right they could plead to their prfſeſſions in Canaan, was 
from their being of Abrahams ſeed. And belides this, on 
purpoſe to be a memorial to them of paſſages between God 
and eAbraharm, they badin their fleſh a badge of cirewmeifien, 
which would ſerve to call to mind thoſe rranſattions which 
bad been between God and their fore-f«thers. Theſe things 
then do fully demonſtrate, that inſiſting only on rationall 
evidence, thg, 1/raclites were the moſt certain comſervatonrs 
of the ancient Hiſtory of the world ; and can we then think, 
that Moſes who was the Ruler among them, ſhould nor 
fully underſtand thoſe things which every 1ſractite could 
ſcarce be ignorant of, and might corret the miſtakes of 
Moſes in Iis Hiſtory, it he had beenguilry of any ſuch ? 
Theſe things 1 ſuppoſe have made the firſt propoſtion exi- 
dent, that it was morally impoſſible Moſes fhowld: be deceived 
himſclf, or be ignorant of the thing s which be reports toothers, 
both becauſe he had abilities ſufficient to diſcover truth from 
falftoed, and ſafficient information of the puſſages of former 
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Chap. * R The Truth of Seripture- Hiſtory aſſerted. 


CHAP. IIT, 
Moſes bis fidelity and integrity proved. 


Moſes confidered as an Hiſtorian, and as a Lawgiver ; bis 
fidelity in both proved: clear evidences that he had no in« 
rent to deceive in his Hiſtory, freedom from private intereſt, 
impartiality in hu relations, plainneſs and periþicnity of 
ftile. As a Lawgiver, he came armed with Divine Au- 
therity, which being the main thing, u fixed on to be fully 
proved from his attions and writings. The power of my- 
racles the great evidence of Divine revelation, T wo grand 
queſtions proponnaed. In What caſes miracles may k ex* 
pefted, and bow known to be true. Noniceſſity of a conftant 
power of miracles ina Church: Two Caſes alone wherein 
they may be expefted. When any thing comes 4s 4 Law 
from God, and when a Divine Law u tobe repealed. The 
neceſſity of miracles i thoſe caſes as an evidence of Divine 
revelation aſſerted. Obyettions anſwered, No uſe of mira- 
cles when the doftrine 1s ſetled and owned by miracles in the 
firſt revelation. No need of miracles in reformation of 4 
Church. 


s Wy E ſecond proprſition contains the proof of Afoſes his 
fidelity, that he was as fear from having any intent 19 
deceive others. as be was being decerved bim(elf. Two waycs 
Moſes mult be conſidered, as an Hiſtorian, and as a Law- 
giver ;, the only snducement for him to deceive as an _ 
riau, mult be ſome a gs which muſt draw him 
alade from an impartiall delvery ot the truth, as a Law- 
giver he might deces ve, if he pretended Divine revelation ior 
thuſe Laws which were only the iſſues ot his own brain, 
thar they might be received with a greater wveneration 
among the people, as Numa Pompilins and others did, 
Now if we prove that Moſes bad no intereſt to deceive in 
Is Hiftory, and bad ali r-tionallcridence of Divine revela- 
tzon in his Laws, we ſhali abuadauly eye the undoudred 
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fidelity of Moſesin every thing recorded by him, We begin 
then with his fidelity as an Hiftorian ; and it being conerary 
to the common intereſt of the world to deceive and be deces- 
ved, we have ro reaſon to entertain any ſuſpitions of the 
veracity of any perſon where we cannot diſcern ſome pecu- 
liar intereſt that might have a ſtronger 6b;4/s upon him thgn 
the common intereſt of the world. For it 150therwiſe in > 
rals then in natwrals, for in naturals, we ſee thatevery thing 
will leave its proper intereft to preſerye the common intereſt of 
nature ; but in morals, there is nothing more common chen 


deſerting the common intereſt of Þ cn to ſet up a pecs- 
a 


liar intereſt againſt it ; It being trueſt deſcription of a 
Pelitician, that he is one who mals himiclf the centre} and 
the whole world his circumference ; "that he regards not how 
much the whole world is abuſed, if any advantage doth 
accrue to himſelf by ir. Where-we fee it then the deſign 
of any perſon to asvance himſelf or his poſterity, or to ler 
up the credit of the Nation whoſe Hiſtory be writes, we may 
have juſt cauſe ro ſuſpeR his partiality, becauſe we then 
finde a ſufficient inducement for ſuch a one to leave che 
common road of truth, and to fall into the paths of deceit, 
But we have not the leaſt ground to ſuſpeCt any ſuch parti- 
ality in the Hiſtory of Moſes, for nothing is more clear then 
thac he was tree from the ambitions deſign Of advancing 
himſelf and his p:fterity , who notwithſtanding the preac 
hononr he enjoyed humtelf, was content to leave his poſterity 
in the meaneſt !orc of attendance upon the Tabernacle. And 
as little have we ground to think he intended to flatrey that 
Nation, which he to lively deſcribes, that one would think 
he had rather a deſign to ſet forth the frowardneſs, mnbe- 
lief , mnthankfulneſs, and diſobedience of a Nation towards 
a Graciens God, then any wayes tO inhaxce their reputation 
inthe world, or toingratiate himſelf with them by writing 
this Hiſtory of them, Nay, and he ſers forth ſo exaRtly the 
li ſſer failings and groſſer enormities of all the Anceftours of 
this Nation whoſe acts he records, that any imparriall reader 
will ſoon acquit him of a deſign of flattery, when after he 
hath recorded thoſe faults, be ſeeks not to extennate them, 
Ir bring any (xongg or pretence to paſliate them, So thar 
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any obſerving reader may eaſily rake notice, that he was 
carried on by a higher deſign then the common prople of 


* 


Hiſtorians are; and that his drift and ſcope was to exalt the 


goodneſs and favony of God, towards a rebelliow and obftinate 


people, Of which there can be no greater nor more lively 
demonftration, then the Hiftory of all the tranſafiions of the 
Tewiſh Nation, from their coming forth of CEgype to their 
utter r#ineand deſolation. And Aſoſes tells them as from 


God himſelf, it was neither for their number, nor their good- Deur, 7 7, 


neſs, that God ſet his Love mpon them, but he loved them, be- 
cauſe he loved them, 1. e, no other account was to be given 
of his gracious dealing with them, but the freeneſs of bis 
own bounty,” and the exmberancy of his goodveſs towards 
them, Nay, have we not cauſe ro admire the ingenzity 
as well as veracity of this excellent perſoxage, who not only 
layes ſo notorious a blot upon the ſtock of his own family 
Levi, recording ſo punRually the inhumanity and cruelty 


of him and Simeon in their dealings with the Sechemites , Gen. 34. 


but likewiſe inſerts that curſe which was left upon their 


memory for it by their own Father at his deceaſe ! And an 


that he might not leave the lealt /»/pit50n of partiality behind 
him, he hath not done as the farwary did, ( who engraved 
his own name ſo artificially in the itatue of Z»pirer , that 
one ſhould continue as long as the other, ) but what the 
other intended for the praiſe of his skill, 2fſes hath done 
for his i#gexxity,that be hath ſo interwoven the Hiſtory of his 
own failings and diſobedience with thoſe of the Nation, that 
his/pors are like to continue as long as the whole web of his 
Hiſtory is like to do. Had it been theleaſt part of his deſign 
tohave his memory preſerved with a /#perftirious veneration 
among the Zews, how eafie had it been for him to bave lefe 
out any thing that mightin the leaſt extrevch upon his repy. 
tation ? but we find him very ſecure and careleſs in that 
particular ; nay, on the other fide, very #ndious and indy. 
friow in depreffing the honour and aeſerrs of men, and 
advancing the power and goodneſs of God. And all this he 
doth, not in an affeted ſtrain of Rhetorick, whoſe proper 
work is impetrare fidem mendacio, and as Tully lomewhere 


confeſſeth, to make things ſeem otherwiſe Qq» they bur 
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with that :mnate ſomplicity and plainneſs, and yet withall with 
that Imperatoria brevitas, that Majeſty and authority, that 
it is thereby evident he ſought not to court acceprance, but 
to demand belief : Nor had any ſuch pittifull deſign of 
pleaſing bis Readers with ſome «feed phraſes, but thought 
that 77athit ſelf bad preſence enough wich it, tO command 
the /xbwiſſion of our anderſt.cndings tO it. 

Eſpecially when all theſe were delivered by ſuch a one 
who came fafficientl armed with all motizes Of credibility 
and inducements tO aſſent, by that evidence which. be gave, 
that hEwas no pretender to &vine revelation, but was really 
imployed as 4 peexliar inflirument of State under the God 
and Ruler of the whole world. Which if it be made clear, 
then all our further doub:s muſl preſently ceaſe, and all im. 
pertinent diſputes be ſilenced, when the ſupream AMujefty 
appears impoWring any perſon to diftate to the world the 
Law: they muſt be governed by: For if any thing be repug- 
nant to Our rational faemlties, that i, that God ſhould diate 
any thing but what is moſt certainly trace, or that the Gover- 
ner of the world ſhould preſcribe any Laws, but ſuch as 
were moſt juſt and reaſonable. If we ſuppole a God, we 
cannot queſtion veracity to be one of his chiefeſt Actributes, 
and that it is impoſſible the God of truth ſhould imploy any, 
tO reveal any thing as from him, but what was andonbrealy 
true, SO that it were an argument of the moſt groſs and un- 
reaſonable incredulity, to difruft the certainty of any. thing 
which comes to us with ſufficient evidence of divine revela- 
$ien , becauſe thereby we ſhew our diſtruſt of the veracity 
of God himſelf. All that we can deſire then, is only reaſon- 
able ſatisfaftion concerning: the evidence of Divine revela- 
t40n inthe perſon whoſe words we areto credit, and this our 
Graciows God hath been ſo far from denying men, that he 
bath given all rationall evidence of the truth of it. Forir 
1mplying no i#ncongraity at all, to any notions of God Or our 
ſelves, that God ſhould, when ir pleaſes him, ſingle out ſome 
inſtrument to manifeſt his will ro the world; our enquiry 
then leads us to thoſe things which may be proper notes and 
charafters of ſuch a perion who is imployed on ſo high an 
E "GS And gle are chiefly theſe two, if by aftions be 
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ſuch as conla not flow from the power of meer naturall canſcs; 
and if the things he reveals be [ſuch as conld mot proceed from 
any created le Panitne: Firit then, for bu atFioms, thete 
ſtriking moſt upon our outward ſenſes, when they are any 
thing extraordinary, do tranſmit along with the 4mpreſſions 
of thetn to the anderſtanding, an high ojinion of the perſon 
that does them : Whereas the meer height of knowled 
or profoundneſ; of things diſcovered, can have no ſuch pre- 
ſent power and influence upon-any, but ſuch as are of more 
raiſed and inquiſitive minds. And the world is generally 
more apr to ſuſpeR its ſelf deceived with woras, then it can 
be with afions ; and hence Miracles, or the doing of things 
aboye the reach of nature, hath been alwayes embraced as 
the greateſt reſtimony of Divire authority and revelation. 
For which there is this evident reafon, that the courſe of 
nature being ſetted by divine power, and every thing aRing 
thereby the force of that power it received at firſt, it feems 
impoſſible that any thing ſhould really alrer the ſeries of 
things, without the ſame power which at firſt produced 
them. This then we take for granted, rhat whereever ſuch 4 
power appears, there 144 certain evidence of a Divine preſquce 
going along with ſuch a perſon Who enjoyes it. And this is that 
which is moſt eviCent in the «ions of Moſes, both as to the 
Miracles he wrought both in Eg ype and the Wilderneſs, 
and his miraculons deliverance of the [ſrarlites outof Egypr, 
this latter being as much above the reach of any meerly 
civill power, as the other above nat »rall. 

We therefore come to the rationall evidence Of that divine 
antherity whereby Moſes ated , which may be gathered 
from that 4i4ine power whichappeared in his aftions , which 
being a matter of ſo great weight and importance ( it being 
one of the main baſes whereon the evidence of divine reve- 
lation, as tows, doth ſtand ) and withall of fo great diff- 
enltyand obſcurity, ( cauſed through the preferring ſome 
parties in Religion, above the common intereſt of it ) ir will 
require more care and diligence to ſearch what influence rhe 
power of Miracles hath upon the proving the Divine Commi/- 
fion of thoſe who do them. Whether they are fuch undoubred 
credentials, that whereeyer they are produced, we are pre- 
T 2 ſently 
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ſently to receive the perſons who bring them, as extraordina- 
ry Embaſſadowrs.from heaven, imployed on ſome peculiar ' 
meſſage tothe ſons of men? For the full ſtating of this 5m- 
portant queſtion, twothings mult be cleared ; Firſt, . /» what 
caſes miracles may be expetted as credentials to confirm an im- 
mediate commiſſion from heaven ? Secondly, What rationall 
evidences do attend thoſe miracles, to aff ure wu they are ſwch as 
they pretend to be ? 

Firſt, For the caſes wherein theſe miracles are to be expefied 
4s inducements to, or confirmations of our faith, concerning the 
Divine imployment of any perſons in the world. And here I 
lay down this as a certain foundation, that a poWer of mi- 
racles is mot conſtantly and perpetually neceſſary in all thoſe 
who maxnage the affairs of Heaven here on earth, or that att 
in the name of God in the werld, When the dofFrine of faith 
is Once: ſetled in ſacred records, and the divine revelation of 
that doAQrine ſufficiently atteſted, by a power of miraclesin 
the revealers of it, What imaginable neceſſity or pretext 
can there be contrived for a power of miracles, eſpecially 
among ſuch as already own the Divine revelation of the 
Scriptures ? To make then a power of working miracles to 
be conſtantly reſident in the Church of God, as one of t 
neceſſary notes and charatters of it, is to put God upon that 
neceſlity which common nature is freed from, viz, of mul- 
tiplying things without ſufficient cauſe to be given forthem , 
and to leave mens faith at a ſtand, when Ged hath given 
ſufficient teſtimony for ir to rely upon. It is a thing too 
common and eaſie to be obſeryed, that ſome perſons out of 
their eagerneſs to uphold the intereſt of their own party, 
have been fain to eſtabliſh it upon ſuch grounds, which when - 
they are ſufficiently ſearched to the bottom, do apparently 
undermine the common and ſure foundations whereon the 
belief of our common Chriſtianity doth mainly ſtand, It 
were caſie to make a large diſcourſe on this ſubjeR, whereby 
we may rip open the wounds that Chriſtiavity hath re- 
ceived, through the contentions of the ſeyerall parties of it , 
but this ;#wpatation cannot with ſo much reaſon be faſtened 
on any party, as that which is nailed to a pretended infal- ' 
lible chair ;, for which we need no other inſtance, then chig 
— ' before 
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before us. For while the leaders of that party make a power 
of miracles to bea neceſſary note of the rrwe Church, they 
unavyoidably run men upon this dangerous precipice, not ro 
believe any thing as a matter of faith, where they find not 
ſufficient miracles to convince them that is the rrwe Church 
which propounds it to them. Which neceſſarily follows from 
their acknowledged principles, for it being impoſſible ac- 
cording to them, to believe any thing with a divine faith, 
but what is propounded by the Charch as an i»fallible guide; 
and it being impoſſible ro know which is this infa{ible guide, 
but by the notes and charatters of it, and one of thoſe wores, 
being a power Of miracles, I cannot finde out my gwide but by 
this power ; and this power muſt be preſexr in the Chareh, 
( for nothing of former ages concerning faith, as the Af;- 
racles of Chriſt, his reſarrefion, &c. ' is to be believed, but 
on the Churches account ) and therefore where men do nor 
find ſufficient condition from preſent miracles , to believe 
the Charch to be an infallible guide, they muſt throw off all 
faith concetning the Goſpe/; for as good never a whit, as 
never the better, And therefore it is no wonder Athei/m 
ſhould be ſo thriving a plant in 7raly, nay under, if nor 
within the walls of Rome it ſelf, where inquiſitive perſons 
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do daily ſee the jag/ings and impoſtares of Prieſts in their 


pretended miracles, and from thence are brought to look 
upon Religion its ſelf as a meer impoſture, and to think no 
Pope ſo infallible as he that ſaid, Quantum nobs profuit hes 
de Chriſto fabula? Such horrid contequences do men drive 
others, if not bring themſelves ro, when they imploy their 
parts and induſtry rather to uphold a cory «pt intereſt, then to 
promote the belief of the acknowledged principles of Chri- 
ſtian faith, But as long as we aſlert no neceſſity of ſuch a 
power Of miracles to be the note of any true Church, nor 
any ſuch zeceſſity of an i»falible guide, but that the miracles 
wrought by Chriſt and bis Apoſtles, were ſufficient eviden* * 
ecs Of a- divine ſpirit inthem ; and that the Scriptures were 
recorded by them to be an infallible rule of faith, here we 
have more clear reaſon'as to the primary motives and 
ground; of faith, and withall the infal:ble veracity of God in 
the Scriptures, as the laſt reſo/»tion of faith. ' And while we 
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aſſert ſuch an i»flible ale of faith, delivered to us by ſuch 
an unanimous conſent frombe firit delivery of it, andthen 
ſo fully arreſted by ſuch ancentroulable miracles, we cannot 
in the lealt underſtand ro what end a power of miracles 
ſhould now ſerve in the Chn ch, eſpecially.among thoſe who 
all believe the Scrip:ures co be the Word ef God. Jndeed be- 
fore the great harveſt of Converts in the primitive times 
were brought in, both of Fews and Gentiles, and the Charch 
fully ſetted in receiving the Canon of the Scripiares uni- 
verſally, we find God did continue this power among them , 
bur after the books of the New Teſtament were generally 
imbraced as the rule of faith among Chr;ftians, we hind them 
ſo far from pretending to any ſuch power, that they rejeRt 
the pretenders to it, ſuch as the Donatiffs were, and plead 
upon the fame accounts as we do now againſt the neceſſity of 
it, We ſee then noreaſon in the world for 'miracles to be 
continued where thedocrine of faiths ſetled, as being con- 
firmed by miracles in the firſt preachers of it, 

There are only theſe 5wo-caſes then, wherein myracles may 
juſily and with reaſon be expeted. Firſt, when any perſon 
comes as by an extraordinary commiſſion from God to the 
world, either to deliver ſome peculiar meſſage, '0r to do ſome 
more then ordinary ſervice, Secondly, When ſomething that 
hath been before eftabliſhed by Divine Law, us to be repealed, 
and. ſome other way of worſhip eſtabliſhed in ſtead of it. 
Firſt, When any comes wpon an extraordinary meſſage to the 
world, in the name of, and by commiſſion from'God, it 1$ 
but reaſon to require ſome more then ordinary evidence of 
ſuch a»therity, Becauſe of the main importance of the du- 
ty of giving credit to ſach a perſon, and che great {in of be- 
ing guilty of rejeRing that divineauthority which appears in 
him. And in this caſe we cannot think-that God would re- 
quire itasa dry to believe, where be doth.not give ſuffici- 
ent arguments tor faith, nor that he will \puniſhperſons for 
ſuch a faulr, which an invancible ignorance was the canſe of, 
Indeed God doth not uſe to neceſſitate faith, as tothe aft of 
it, bur he doth ſo clearly propornd the objett of it, with all 
arguments inducing to ir, as may ſufficiently juſtifie a Belie- 
vers choice-in_point Of reaſon and prudence, and may leave al; 
un 
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unbelievers without excuſe, I cannot ſee what account a 
man can give to himſelf of his faith, much leſs what Apology 
he can make to others for ir, unleſs he be ſufficiently con- 
vinced, in point of the higheſt reaſon, that it was bis 4xty tO 
believe ; and in order to that comviftien, there mult be lome 

clear evidence given, that what is ſpoken bath the impreſs of 

Divine authority upon it, Now what conviQtions there can 

be to any ſober mind concerning Divine amtbority in an 

perſon without ſuch a power of miracles going along with 

him, when he is to deliver ſome new deftrine to the world to 

be believed, I confeſs I cannot underſtand. For although [ 

doubt not but whereever God doth reveal any thing toany 

perſon immediately, he gives demonſtrable evidence to the 

inward ſenſes of the ſoul, that it comes from himſelf, yer 

this inward ſenſe can be no grox#nd to another perſon to be- 

lieve his deftrive divine, becauſe no man can bea competent 

jnage of the aFings of anothers ſenſes; andit is impollible 

to another perſon to diſtingujſh the a&ings of the divine 

Spirie from ſtrong impreſſions of fancy by the force. and 

energy of them, If it be faid, that we are bound to believe Objef, 
thoſe, who ſay they _ ſatisfied of their Divine Commſ- 

fron. I anſwer, Firſt, this will expoſe us to all de/»ſiensimagi» Anſwv, 1, 
nable;for if weare bound to believe them becawſe they lay ſo, 
weare bound to believe a/ which ſay ſo; and noneare more 
confident pretenders to this then the greateſt deceivers, as 
the experience of our age will ſufficiently witneſs. Secondly, 
Men muſt neceſſarily be bound to believe contradiftions ; 
for nothing more ordinary, then for ſuch confident pretend- 
ers tO a Divine Spirit, tO contrad; one another, and-it may 
be, the ſame perſon in alittle time contradift himſelf : and 
muſt we ſtil} be bound to believe all they ſay ? If fo, no 
Philoſophers would be ſo much in requeſt, as thoſe Ariſterle 
diſputes againſt in his Meraphyſ;ks, who thoughe a thing 
might be, and not be, at the ſame time. Thirdly, The grouad 
of faith at laſt w.]| be but a meer humane teſtimony, as far as 
theperſon who is to believe is capable of judging of ir. For 
the 2» fliow being, Whether the perſon Iam to believe bach 
divine «#thorit) for what he ſaith, Wirat ground can | baye 
to believe tha: he hath ſo? Muſt 1 take his bare affirmation 
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for it ? If ſo, then a meer bumane #-ff;mony mult be the 
ground of divine faith, and that which it 1s laſt reſolved 
into , if it be ſaid that 7 am to believe the divine authority by 
which he fpeaks, When he ſpeaks in the name of God ; I an- 
ſwer, the queſtion will again return, how I ſhall know he 
ſpeaks this from divine authority ? and fo there muſt be a 
progreſs in infinitum , or founding divine faith on a meer 
humane teſtimony, if Il am to believe divine revelation meer- 
lyon the account of the perſons affirmation who pretends 
unto it, For in this caſe it holds good, now apparents & non 
exiſtentis eadem eſt ratio , if he be divinely inſpired, and there 
be no ground-inducing me to believe that he is ſo, I ſhall be 
excuſed, if I believe him not, if my wilfulneſs and lazineſs be 
not the cauſe of my unbelief, 

If it be faid that Ged will [atisfie rbe minds of good men 
concerning the truth of divine revelation, I grant it to be 
wonderfully true ; but all che queſtion is de modo, how God 
will ſatisfie them ? whether meerly by inſpiration of his own 
ſpirit in them, aſſuring them that it is God that ſpeaks in ſuch 
perſons , or by giving them ration:l evidence, convincing 
them of ſufficient grounds to believe it, If we aſſert the 
former way, we run into theſe inconveniences ; Firſt we 
make as immediate a revelation in all thoſe who believe, as in 
thoſe who are to reveal divine traths to us , for there is a new 
revelation of an objeft immediately to the mind; viz. that 
ſach a perſon ts inſpired of God ,, and 1o 1s not after the com- 
mon way of the Spirits i/lumination in Believers, which is 
by inlightning the faculty, without the propoſition of any 
new objet, as itis in the work of Grace : So that according 
ro this opinion, there mult be 5mmediate inſpirarion as to that 
aft of faith, whereby we believe any one to have been di- 
vinely inſpired, and conſequently to that whereby we be- 
lieve the Scriptures to be the Word of God. Secondly, Doth 
not this make the faireſt plea for mens wnbelief ? For l de- 
mand, Is it the duty of thoſe who want that immediate illa- 
mination tO believe or no? If it be not their duty, wunbelief 
can be no finto chem, ifit be a 4#ty, ir muſt be made known 
to beadmty; and how can that be made known to them to 
be a 4ury, when they want the only and neceſſary means of 
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inftr aftion in order toit? Will Ged condemn then for thar, 
which ir was 3mpoſſible they ſhould bave, unleſs God gave it 
them? And how can they be left izexcaſeable, who want ſo 
much as rational ixducements to faith? for of theſe I now 
ſpeak, and not of efficacioxs perſwaſions of the mind, when 
there are rationall arguments tor faith propound:d. But left. 
ly, I ſuppoſe the caſe will be cleared, when we rake notice 
what courſe Godhath alwayes taken to giveall rationall [ati/-. 
fattion to the minds of men, concerning the perſons whom 
he bath imployed in either of the fore-mentioned cafes, 
Firft, for thoſe who have been om_ npon ſome Feciall meſ- 
ſage and ſervice for God, he hath ſent them forch ſufficiently 
provided with manifeſtations of the Divize power whereby 
they ated; as is moſt clear andevident in the, preſent caſe 
of Moſes, Exodus 41,2, 3,4, 5. where Moſes purs the 
caſe ro God, which we are now debating of. Suppoſing, faich 
he, that] ſhould goto the 1ſraclites and tell them, God had 
appeared to me, and ſent me co deliver them, and they 
ſhould ſay God had not appeared unto me, how ſhould I 
ſatisfie them ? God doth not rejed this objeftion of Moſes 
as ſayouring of wnbelief, but preſently ſhews him how he 
ſhould ſatisfie them, by cauſing a miracle before his face, 
turning his rod into a Serpent ,, and Geafives this as the rea- 
ſon of? it, verſ.5. That they may believe that the Lord God 
of their F.thers, the God of Abraham, the God of Iſaac, the 
God of Jacob, hath appeared unto thee. It ſeems God himſelf 
thought this would be the moſt pregnant evidence of Gods 
appearing to him, if he wrought miracles before their faces. 
Nay, leſt they ſhould think one ſingle miracle was not fuſfi- 
cient, God in the immeditate following verſes adjoyns rwo 
more, which he ſhould do in order to their facisfaRion ; 
and further, verſe 21, Gz4gavehim a charge to do all thoſe 
wonders before Pharoah, which he bad put into his hand; 
And accordingly we find Pharoah preſently demanding a 
wiraele of Moſes, Exod, 7.9. which accordingly Moſes 
did in hispreſence, chough he might ſuppoſe Phuraobs de- 
mand not to proceed from deſire of fatisfattion, bur from 
ſome hopes that for want of it, he might have rendred his 
credic ſuſpeted among the 7ſraelires. 
u Indeed 
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Lodeed after God had delivered his people, and had ferled 
them in a way of ſerving him according te the Laws deli« 
vered by Aoſes, which he had confirmed by unqueltionable 
miracles among them, we find a caztion laid ia by Adoſcs 
himſelf, againſt choſe which ſhould pretend ſigns and won- 
ders to | them off from the Religion eſtablifhed by 
the Law of Meſes. And ſo likewiſe under the Goſpell, after 
that was eſtabliſhed by the: anpearellel'd miracles of our 
S$avionr and his Apefles, we find frequent cqutions againlt 
being deceived by thoſe who came with precences of doing 
great miracles. But this is lo-far from infringing the credi- 
bility of fuch a Teftimany which is confirmed by miracler, 
chatit yields a ſtrong cenfirmation to the truth of what I 
now aſſert. For the do&rine is ſyppoled to be already eta- 
bliſhed by miracles, according to which we are to judge of 
the Firs of ſuch pretenders, Now it ſtands to the greate(t, 
reaſon, that when a Religion is once eftabliſhed by uncon- | 
trouled miracles, we ſhould not hearken to every whiffling 
Conjerer that will pretend ro do great feats, to draw us off 
from therruth eſtabliſhed, In which caſe, the ſureſt way, 
ro diſcover the impoſtare, is to compare his pretended 
miracles with thoſe tr ae and real ones which were done by 
Moſes and Chrift , and the ground of it is, becauſe every 
perſon is no competent jxdye of the truthaf a miracle ,, for 
the Devill by his power and fubulty, may cafily deceive all 
ſuch as wilt be led by the nole by him, in expect rion of 
ſyme wonders to be done by him. And iherefore as long as 
we bave no ground to queſtian the certainty of thoſe mir 
racles which were wrought by Chrift or Moles, I am bound 
to adhere to the deFrixe eltabliſhed by thole miracles, and 
ro make them my rule of judgingail perions who ſhall pre- 
tend to work miracles : Becauſe, 1. I do not know how 
far Ged may give men over to be deceived by lying wanders, 
who will wot receiue the truth in the laue of it ;, 1.e, thole 
that think not the, Chriſticn Riligion ſufficiently confirmed 
by the miracles wrought at the firlt promulgarion of ir, God 
in jyſtsce may permit the Dewl/ to go further then orher- 
wiſe be could, and leave ſuch perſons to their own crudelity, 
to believe eyery impollure aud illufion of ther feaſes for 
eruc 
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true miracles, 2. That defirine. which was confirmed by 
tndoubted miracles, bath oſſured us of the coming of lying 
"wmdery, whereby many ſhould be deceived. Now this part 
of the doQrine of the Goſpell is as certainly erue as any of 
the reſt ;for it was confirmed by the ſame miracles that the 
other was z #nd beſides that, the very coming of ſuch as- 
ratte; \s'an evidence of the truth of ir, it falling out lo ex- 
aUly according to whac was forerold ſo many hundred 
years ſince. Now if this deftrine be true, then am I certain 
rhe intent of theſe miracles is to deceive, and that thole are 
deceived who hearken ro them ; and what reaſon then have 
I co believe them? 3, To what end do theſe miracles ſerve ? 
Are they to confirm the eraths contained in Scrapture ? 
But whar need chey any confirmation now, when we are 
aflured by the miracles wrought by Chriſt and his Apoſttes, 
that the dorine by them preached came from God ? and 
ſo hath been received upon thecredir of thoſe miracles ever 
ſince. Were theſe truchs ſufficiently proved to be from God 
before or no ? If #o;, then all former ages have believed 
without ſufficient grownd for faith ; if they were, then 
what ground can there be to confirm-us in them now? cer- 
tainly God, who never doth any thing but for very greac 
purpoſes, will never alter the comr/e of nature, meerly for 
ſatisfaRtion of mens vain cariofories. 

Bur it may be it will be ſaid, 7 was ſomething nat fally re- 
vealed in Scripture which is thus confirmed by miracles : but 
where haththe Scriprare rold us, that any ching not fully 
revealed therein, ſhould be afcerwards confirmed ? Was the 
Scripture an infallible rule of faith whilethis was wantzng 1n 
it? Did Chr;ft and his Apoſtles diſcharge their places, when 
they left fomething #vrevealed co us > Was this a duty before 
theſe miracles, or no ? if it was, what need miraches to con- 
firm it ? if »er, Cbrift hath not told us all neceſſary conds- 
tiows Of ſalvation, For whatever is required as 4 dwty, is 
fuch as the negle&t of ir runs men upon damnation, 
Z:fly, mens faith will be left at continuall ancertainties ; 
for we know not according to this principle, when we have 
all that is neceſſary to be believed, or do all that is neceflary 
tobe pratiſed in order to falvation. For if God may 44 
U2 make 
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make new articles of faith, or conſtitute new datiez by 
freſh miracles, I mult go and enquire what miracles ate 
wrought in every place, to fee that I miſs nothing that may 
be »ecefſary for me, in order to my happineſs in another 
world. 

If men pretend to deliver any doRrine contrary to the 
Scriptare; then it is not only neceſſary that they confirm ic 
by miracles, but they muſt manifeſt che falſity ot thoſe 
miracles 0n which that defrive is believed, or elſe they muſt 
uſe another miracle to prove that God will ſet bis ſeal to 
confirm both parts of a contradiQien to be true, Which being 
the hardeſt tack, of all, had need be proved by very ſufficient 
and »ndowbted wiracles, luch as may be able ro make us be- 
lieve thoſe are miracles, and are not, at the ſame time, and ſo 
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4;um produced to prove it by. 

By this diſcourſe theſe ewo things are clear , Firſt, that no 
pretences of miracles ave to be hearkened to, when the doftrine 
we are to believe us already eft abliſhed by them, if thoſe miracles 
rend in the leaſt to the derogation of the truth of what was 
eſtabliſhed by thoſe former miracles. Secondly, that when the 
fnll doftrine We ave to believe us eſt ablifped by miracles, there is 
10 neceſſity at all of new miracles, for confirmation of any of 
the truths therein delivered. And thereforeitis a moſt wnrea- 
ſonable thing to demand miracles of thoſe to prove the rrathb 
of the doctrine they deliver, who do firft ſolemnly profeſs 
to deliver nothing but what was confirmed by miracles in the 
firſt delivery of it, and is contained in the Scriprares of the 
Old and New Teſtament , and ſecondly do not pretend to any 
;mmediate Commiſſion from heaven, but do nothing -but 
what in their coniciences they thinkevery trwe Chriſtian is 
bound to do, much more all Magiſtrates and Miniſters who 
believe the trarh of what they profeſs, which is in their 
places to reform all ;yrowrs and abuſes which are crept, into 
the derive Or pradtice of Chriſtianity, through the corrupti- 
onof men or times, And therefore it is a moſſ unjuſt and ug» 
reaſonable demand of the Papiſts, when they require mira- 
cles from our firſt reformers, to prove the truth of their de- 
Qrize with, - Had they pretended "to have come with an 
2 mmeaiaty 
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immediate commiſſion from heaven to have added to the Do- 
&rine of the Goſpell, there had been ſome plea for ſuch a de- 
mand ; but it was quite otherwiſe with them ; Their only 
deſign was to Whip the buyers and ſellers ont of the Temple, 
ro purge the Charch from its ab»ſes : And although that by 
Zerome was thought to be one of our Saviowrs greateſt m;- 
racles,yet this by us is conceived to be no other then the dx: 
of all Magiſtrates, Miniſters, and private Chriſtians , theſs 
by their prayers; Minifters,by their deftrine, and Magiſtrates 
by their jult a»thority. 


CHAP.IV. 
The fidelity of the Prophets ſucceeding Aſoſes. 


An ordey of Projhets to ſucceed Moſes, by Gods own appeint- 
ment in the Law of Moſes. * The Schools of the Prophets, 
theoriginall andinſtiturion of them. The Cities of the Le- 
vites, The occaſion of their firſt inſtitution. The places of 
the Schools of the Prophets, and the tendency of the inſtit «= 
ton there to a propheticall office.» Of the Muſick, aſed in 

- the Schools of the Prophets. The Reman Aſſamenta, and the 
Greek Hymns in their ſolemn worſhip. The two ſorts of 
Prophets among the Jews, Lieger and extraordinary, Or- 
gr Prophets taken out of the Schools, proved by Amos 

Saul, 


Ur alchough now under the Goſpel! (the revelation of 
Gods will being compleated by Chriſt and his A-oft les) 
we have no reaſon eicher to expet new Revelations., or 
new miracles for confirming the old, yer under the Law, 
God training up his people by degrees till the comming of 
Chriſt, there was a neceſfity of a new ſupply of Divine Me/- 
ſengers (called Prophets) to prepare the people,and make way 
forthe comming of Chriff, As to whom theſe two things 
are conſiderable. | 
Firſt, Thoſe Prophets whoſe work Was to inform the people 
of their duties, or toreprove them for their fins, or to prepare 
U'3 them 
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them fer the coming of the Mi fias ( whith were their chief 
Yasks) haad no ned to confirm the truth of their tflrine or 
commiſſion from heaven by the working of miracles among them, 
F--nl1ctat bn thele two accounts, 

Firſt, Brcanſe God did not conſummate the revelation of 
his mind and will to the Jews, by the Miniſtry of Moſes, bat 
appointed @ ſucceſſion of| Prophets to be among them, to make 
town bis mind unto them. Now in this cale, when the 
propheticall office was eſtabliſhed among them, what neceſſity 
was there that every one that cameto them upon an errgnd 
from God, ſhould prove his reftimony to be true by mira. 
cles, when in the diſcharge ot his office he delivered no. 
thing difſonane from the Law of Moſes ? It is one argu- 
ment God intended a ſuccefiion of Prophets, wiven he laid 
down ſuch rules in his Law for the judging ofthem, and to 
know whether they were truly inſpired or: no, Dewt. 18. 
21,22. Andinthat{ameplace God doth promile a ſwcce {ſion 
of Prophets, Devi, 18, 15, 18. A Prophet willthe Lord God 
raiſe wp anto thee like wnto me 3 to him ſball ye brarken. 
Which words, though in their {»{ and compleat ſenſe they 
do rclate to Chriſt (who is the great Propher of the-Charch ) 
yer whoever aztends ro the full [cope of the words, willeafily 
perceivethat the immediate ſenfe of them doth relate to an 
eracy of Prophets which ſhould ſucceed Afoſes among the 
7:ws;, between whams and Moſes there would be @ great 
fimilitude as to their Birth, Calling, and Deftrine, though 
not a juſt equality , which is excluded, Dext. 34.10, 11, 
and the chict reaſon why it is ſaid there thacthe other Pro- 
phers fell ſo much ſhort of Moſes, is, in regard of rhe gp»; 
and wonders which he wrought, as is there largely expreſ- 
ſed. Nor may it ſcem ſtrange, thatby « Propher ſhould be 
underſtood an order Or ſucceſſion of Prophers, when it is 
acknowlecged by moſt Proteftants, that by « Arnie @®, the 
Antichriſt, is underitood a rank and ſucceſſion of ſeverallper- 
ſons in the ſame name and function: And that it is tobe under- 
ſtood in thoſe words concerning a ſnccefſion of Prophets, 
will appear by the «cc4/ion of their bring brought ing for 
Ver. 14. God prohibits them to hearken after the manner of 
their neighbour-nations, to obſervers of times and Divi- 
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vere, and then brings in the:follawing words,”v. x5 as t0 


vef the reaſon of that probib:riew, that God would raiſe wp 4 
oy Prophet among thewſelvcs like unto Moſes, and te bim ſpowld 
a, they hearkey, Now let any rationa!l man” judge whether 

it were lo proþable an argumeot to keep them from hear- 
| of kening to Diviners of other. Nations, that there ſhould a 
bat Prophet arile 2000 years after like unto Aaſes, as :that be 
ahe would raiſe up a continued ſuccrſſion of Prophets among 
he themſelves, ro whom they ſhould bearken. Thus Origen 
iy in his excellent books againſt Crl/au , ſhews the neceflity 
nd of the Propheticall office among the Jews from hence, for, 
oo ſaith he, it being written in their Law nrhat the Gentiles bear« 
_ hevd wnto Oracles and Divinations ; bat God wonld not ſuffer 
w- itte be ſe among thews, + preſently follows, A Prophet Will 
1d the Lard God raiſe wp in the midſt of thee, &c. © Therefors, 
0 ſaith be, whew the Nations rownd about them had their Ora» 
8. cles, and ſeuerall Wayes of divination, all which were ftrifily 
6 prohibired among the Jews, if the Fews had ne way of fore- 
ea knowing things to comt, it bad been almoſt impoſſible, conſider- 
v ing the treat enrieſity of humane nature, to bave hept them 
Y from deſping the Law of Moſer, or apoftatizing to the hea- 
J then Oracles, or ſetting mp ſometbing like rbems among then- 
y [elver. Which ipterpretation: of bis teems to have a great 
n deal of reoſom, not only from the coberence of the wores 
o here, but frew the dnelogy of many other preceprs of the 
Ic Law of Mafes, which it 1s moſt certain have a reſpec to 
b the cvſtems of the Fdoletrows N ations round abour them. 
. Apather-reafon why it is moſt prabable, that by this is yn- 
; derſtoa& 4 {accrffivn of Prophets, is the charge which. f0)« 
lows agairiſt falfe Prophers, and the ruls; 10. &/rower thery, 


v.20, 21, 32. which had not been ſo.pertivent and cober es 

: if the oppaſrian did not lie between the or dxy of erwe Prophets 
; among the Fows, and the falſe Prophets which ſhould riſe 
up inthe adſt of cham. And that which yer furcher juſk+ 
| fies this inverpretarion, is, thar there 1sna other place in che 
| whole Pentatexch which dorh exprefly fpeak of x ſwecefſſon 
| of Prophets, if this be not: underſtood of 'ft 7, and is ic any 
ways probable a matter of ſo great moment and conſequence 
ſhould be wholly pretermirted Þ Bfpecially when we find it 
| {0 
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Commonwealth , their immediate Rulers like D:@ators at 


Rome, after Aſoſes death, being molt raiſed up by «immediate 
incitation and impulſe from God, and many of them inſpired 
with a ſpirit of propheſie. * How ſhould the Few: have ex- 
pected theſe, or obeyed them when they appeared, had not 
God foretold it to them, and provided chem for it by the 
Law of Moſes ? 

Neither did theſe Prophets ariſe ingly among them, like 
blazing Stars,one in anage tO porrend future events, but whole 
Confte/lations of them ſometimes appeared rogether ; yea, 
ſo -many ſmaller Prophers were ſometimes united rogether, 
as made up a perfet Galaxy, when they were entred into 
Societies, and became Schools of the Prophets; for ſuch we 
frequently read of in Scripture, The original and infituti- 
o of which may calt a farther light into our preſent deſign, 
and ſhew us the little reaſon the Zews could bave to expe 
miracles from them to confirm their doctrine, who were 
brought up in'the knowledge of their Law, and were cal- 
led out from their ſeverall ſocieties into the propheticall 
office by the immediate incitation of God himſelf, Which be- 
ing ſo commonly known among them, there needed no ſuch 
extraordinary proofs to manifeſt the Divine authority by 
which they were employed. * Two things then we ſhall en. 
deavour to clear ; Firſt, the original and inſtitution of theſe 
Schools of the Prophets ,, and ſecondly, That it was the ordi- 
nary coarſe for the Prophets by employment to be taken forth of 
theſe ſocieties wherein they were educated. Firſt, for the ori- 
ginall and inſtitution of theſe Schools of the Prophets, The 
firſt Semmaries, or places of inftirutionamong the Fews,were 
the Cities of the Zevites, which were diſperied up and down 
in the ſeverall Tribes of Jſrael;, God thereby turning that 
into a bleſſing, which was pronounced as a cxrſe upon Le- 
vi by his Father Jacob, viz. that he ſhould be divided in Pa- 
cob, and ſcatteredin Iſrael. But though the fulfilling of thac 
prophecy might be the primary ground of that ſcattering, 

et.it is evident that God aimed at ſome furcher good in ir, 
both in reference to the Levites and the 7ſraelites. Lyra 
undertakes to aſſign four reaſons of this diſtribution of be 
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Cities of the Levites among the Fribes, (1) becauſe if they Jefb. 11. 

had lived bution one Tribe, the wor hip of. God would have 

ſeemed to have been confined to that Tribe, (2) becauſe 

they would have been a bwrdeys to that Tribe they had their 

habications in, (3) from che equity of being maintained by 

all, who ſerved tor all. (4) becauſe ir was their office to 

reach the people, and therefore it was neceſſary they ſhould 

live among them. Theſe reaſons are molt of chem oppoſed by 

Abulenſss, but defended by others. The 1aft is that which ___ 

moſt inſiſt on, it being the peculiar office of the Levites ro 34 Wis 

teach the people , fo 2 Chron. 35. 4. And ſaid wnto the Le- V. Sherlog. 

vVites,941 er ndiebant omnew I[ractem, as Vatablug renders it , Antiq, 

who tang htall Iſrael , and Maſon infilts on that as the great #9. { 2. 

reaſon of their diſperſion, to be ready to reach the Law Pk = 

among the 7/raelites. But yer all thoſe who are agreed that 7k, 6.14. 

teaching the Law was the dxty of the Levires, are not yet 

agreed of the maxner of that reaching ; for there being rwo 

parts of their” Law, the one ceremoniall and judicial, and 

the other merall and [piritnall, the quettion is, whether of 

theſe two did belong ro, or was performed by the Pr;eft; 

and Levites., There are many who underſtand all char Of- 

fice of teaching which belonged to the Prieſts and Levires, 

tq be mecrly concerning the ceremonial! part of the Law, 

i. e, deciding all caſes of controver ſie which ſhould ariſe con. 

cerning thar ceremonial} worfhip, which in Zevie. 10, 10, 

is called purting 4 difference betwee® holy and wunholy, 

and bet weew clean and unclean. Put it feems ſomewhar 

ſirange that God ſhould take fo great care about the /+1/ 

and owt6de Of his Worſhip, and none at all for the moral! and 

Firituall part of it, eſpecially when he had fer apare a whole 

Tribe meerly for his own ſervice, and freed chem from all 

otheremployments, that chey might have a greater liberty 

ro. attend uponthethings relating to his ſervice , eſpecially 

when iz is mentioned as the duty of the Pricffs and Levitrs Lev. xo, \' 

to teach all the ftatmres which the Lord had Spoken to them by io. I 

the hand of Moſes and that they ſhalbteach Jacob thy farmer, Deur. 33. 

and I{ratl thy Law. Which notwwichſtanding whac Abarbi- 0 

»{fandothers fay, myſt certainly comprehend as well che 

moralhas the ceremonsalt part of Moſes bis Law, And che 
X Prieft; 
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Prieſts lips are ſaid to preſerve knowleage : and Ged ſaith they 
ſhould [eek the Law at his mouth ,, for he u the meſſenger of the 
Lord of Hifts, Do thele things import no more then meer 
deciding the caſes of the'ceremoniall Law ? Bur whatever 
Gods intention in the inſtitution of the Levites was, we find 
not much in Scripture of what they d:d for the promoting 
the morall and Firituall part of divine worſhip , but it is no 
news to hear that Fecieties inſtituted for good- and pious 
ends, ſhould degenerate trom the firſt intention of the Foun- 
ders of them ; and thus it is probable it was with the Le- 
vites, who finding the moſt of their benefit and advantage 
to come in by the ceremonial caſes, mighc grow more negls- 
gent of the morall part of divine ſervice, which brought no ſe- 
cular emolument to them. 

And thence we read not of theſe Schools of the Prophets, 
which were Societites in order to ſpiritwall inſtruftion, till 
about the time of Samuel ; and many think him to have 
been the firſt Amthoy of them. Forir 1s evident, that about 
histimethe Prieſthood was grown to a great degeneracy, and 
men thereby eſtranged from the worſhip of God, to thar 
there ſcemed almoſt a neceſſity. then of reſtoring ſome F#- 
cieties, who might have a ſpeciall eye to the ſpirituall part of 
Gods worſbip and ſervice. The occaſion of the inſtitution Of 
them, ſeems to have been from the reſore which the people 
had to the high places for ſacrificing, during the captivity or 
uncertain abode of the Ark of God, after the deſolation of 
Shiloh : now the people reſorting to theſe places to per. 
form their ſolemnities, it was ſo ordered, that a company of 
Prophets ſhould be there reſident to bleſs the ſacrifices, and 
inſtruct the people, Two of thele places with thele Societies 
in them we find mentioned in the time of- Samadd: - The 
firſt mentined, 1 Sam. 10.5, 10, which cannot be- the 
ſame with Ramah, although the Syriack, and Arabick wey- 
ſions ſo render it. For Sammel bad his own refidence in 
Ramah whither $4/ went to him, 1 Sam. 9.18, 19. but 
in this chapter we find Samuel ſending Saxl on a journey 
from him beyond Bethel and the plain of- Taber, and there 
tells him he ſhould meer wich the company of Prophets mpen 
the hz]. of God, ver, 5, Some think it was called the o_ of 
oa, 
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Goa, becauſe of its height,ns the (edars of God, and the moun- 
tains of God for the higheſt ; ſo Tirinu undeſtands it, but 
Menochins far more probably, quia in ea erat car  velnts 
[chola prophetarum. The Chaldee Paraphraſt renders it, ad 
collem 1n quo arca Domini : R. Solomon makes this hill to be 
Kirjath-jearim, and therefore called the hill of God, becaule 
the Ark was there in the howſe of Abinadab u» the bill. 
But Lyra thinks he hath proved, that before this time the 
Ark, was removed from Kirjah jearim to Mizpah , bur 
Abulezs ſis more probably conceives ic was never removed 
thither, and withal thinks this hill of God to be no other then 
Gibeah of Benjamin, where Sanl inhabited; and thence the 
wonder was the greater, to ſee him prophecy among thole 
who lad known his former life and education. The other 
place is Naiethin Ramah, where was a bigh place whither 
the people came :© ſacrifice; this Ramah leems co have been 
the place of Samuels nativity, ca.led Ramathaim Sophim, 
which the Syriack verſion renders collts Specularnm ( ſome 
who would be ready to improve every thing for their pur. 
poſe, would think it was lo called in alluſion to the 1mploy- 
ment of the young Students there. So Heinſius conceives 
D'EY TI to be underſtood, Namb. 23. 14. the place of 
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watchmen, from which word faith he, without doubt the Sacre. !. r. 
Greeks derived their o2p0i, who were wont in ſuch high places & 


to obſerve the courſe and motions of the heavens ;, Burt to 
paſs by ſuch frivolous conjures.) It ſeems a great deal 
more probable, that this Ramah which the Septwagint by 
a lighc mutation of the initial lerters calls «gwavsly, was the 
ſame with Arimarhea, the Town of 7oſeph mentioned in the 
Geipel. Bur the place where the ſchool of the Prophets was, 
leems to have been, with greateſt conveniency, for a place 
of education, at ſome diltance from the Town. Vatablus 
conceives it was built in the fields of Ramab, and the word 
Najoth, faith Pet. Martyr, properly ſignifies paſtures, and 
ſome remote places, que fere ſunt fludits aptiſſims. The 
Cbalate Paraphraſt renders N aioth by NIBDR 01'9 4 Col- 
ledge or School of prophetical education : over this Colledge 
Samnel bimſelt was Prefident, as moſt underſtand that place, 
I Sam. 19.20, Andwhen they ſaw the company of Prophets 
X 2 
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j rophecying , - and Samnel ſtanding as appointed aver them 
fonathan renders it, && Semaelem ſtamtem docentem ſmper e045, 
To which we may welil-apply the words of Phils, ſpeaking 
of the fewiſt manner of inſtruction, ts && nxyw:r® voryeidss 
y SU rxor it, t% 5 Om lo mov is 13012 noe G Finns Sar 
71 #1 6 + Ger. The Preſident going before and teaching, the 
reſt increaſing in goodneſs, and improving in life and man- 
ners. 

Neither can we think ſo good and uſeful an inffitation 
ſhould preſently degener.cte or be turned into another chan- 
nel ; and therefore ſome conceive that the moſt notcd 
Prophets to the time of David were the Preſidents of thele 
Colledges ; ſuch as befides Sawnel were Helcana, Gad, Na- 
than, Heman, and Jeduthun , and that they feleRted ont the 
chojeeſt and moſt hopeful of the yowng Levites, and here 
educated them, together with the Nazarites which came 
out of other tribes, And it ſeems yery probable, that in all 
the moſt noted high places whether they went to ſacrifice, 
there were ſuch Schools erefted after the firſt inſtitution of 
them. Thence we read of ſuch waltitudes of the Prophets 
ropether in the time of Ahab, 1 King. 18. 4. for when 
7:2abel cut off the Prophets of the Lord, Obadiah tock as 
hundred ant hid them in caves ;, certainly their number was 
very great, when an hwndred tmight be faved without 
miſſing. Thechief places where they reſided; ſeem to have 
been Bethel, 2 King, 2. 3. and ericho, which was a Large 
Colledge , for therein we read of fifty fons of the Prophets 
ftanding together out of their number , 2 King. 2.5,7, I5. 
and Gi/gal, which had beet a place of Religion from the firit 
entrance into Canaan; there we find the ſons of the Prophets 
fitting before Eliſha, 2 King. 4. 38. [t ſeems molt probable, 
chat the purity of Gods worſhip among the rex r74bes afrer the 
defeftion in the time of Feroboam was preſerved by the Pro- 

hers in their ſeveral $chools and places of habitation, which 
bath ſufficient foxrndation in that place, 2 Kings 4.23. 
where the Shanamites husband asks her wherefore Ze Would 
go tothe man of God that day, ſeeing it was neither new-moon 
mor Sabbath. Whereby itis both evident, that the Prophers 
dd underczke the office of inſtrufting the people " = 
olemn 
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{olemn Feſtivals, and that it w:s their cuſtom to. reſort to 


Ny 

ds them for that ead. Thus we ſee what care God took for VF. Mm. 
ng the inſtruRion (of his people in a time of ſo pererall an Ben. 1/racte 
oe Apoſtacy 3s that of the ren tribes was, when the Chw- ch "ory __ 
"4 God could not be known by that conftane viſibility and © 29" 
the omtward glory which ſome ſpeak ſo much of, but was then 

w- clouded in obſentity, and ſhrowaded it felt under the manles of 

| ſome Prophets which God continued among them, and thar 

on not by any lineall ſucceſſion neither, though the Jews would 

N- ſain make the pift of Prophecy to be a kind of Cabala too, 

<d and conveyed ina conſtant ſucceſſion ſromone Prophet to 

te another, Neither were theſe Schools of the Prophets only 

4- in [ſrael, but in adah likewiſe was God known, and his 

e Name was great among theſe Schools there, In Fernſalem ic 

£ ſelf there was a Coltedge where Haldah the Proves 

ie lived, 2 Kings 22.14. ſome render Miſbna in ſecumda 

Il awrbis parte ; tor Jeraſalem was Civided into the wppey and 

” nether jare of the City, Abnlenſis ard Lyra will have irc 

f refer tothe three walls of the City in which the three chief 

's parts of it were comprized , in the firft, the Temple and the 

n Kings Palace ;, in the ſecond, the Nobles and the 0 ok 

A oo - ard in the third, tbe common people, Joſephus ſeems deb 

s to favour the divifion of the City into three þarrs; but Pineda Fud, . = 
þ thinks the ſecond pare of the City was moſt inhabited by 7,5, 
e Artificers, and that the Prophets, and the Wiſe men, and ſuch Pined: de 
e as frequented the Temp/e, moſt dwelt in 'the City of David 7645 *o!, 
Y within the firſt wall, and therefore he conjeRores that the 3535 


—_ was upon Mgunt $4», (and fo properly called Fiax 
t Colledge) and he explains that hox/e which wiſdom 1 ſaid to 
z have built, and hewn ont hey [cven pillars, Prov. vg. 1. by this 
: Colledge which he ſuppoſerh was built by Solomon #n Monnt 
: Sion, andthence wer. 3. foe is (uid ts cry wpon the higheſt 
: places of the City, Thus much may ſerve concerning the 9rj- 
| eanalland inſtirmrion of theſe Schools of the Prophets. 
[ now comer the ſecond thing promiſed concerning the 5, - 
| Schools of the Prophets, which is, that it was Gods ordinary ; 
method to call thoſe perſons ont of theſe Schools, whom he did 
employ in the doſcharge of the prophericall office. Two things 
will be neceſſary for the clearing of this : Firſt, what rex- 
X 3 dency 
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dency their education in thoſe Scheels hag towards the ficting 
them for their propheticall office, Secondly, what evidence 
the Scripture gives us that God Called the Prephcts out from 
theſe Colleages, The firſt ot thee is very requiſite to be clear- 
ed, becaulc the propheticall office depencing upon immeaiate 
;n/piration, 1t is hard to Ccoucezve what influence any ante- 
cedent and preparetry ci/peſitions can have upon receiving 
the prophericall ſpirit. It 1s con:monly known how much the 
cencrality of fewiſh Writcrs Co infiit on the neceſlity of 
theſe qualifications antececent to a ſpirit of prophecy. 1, An 
excellent naturall temper. 2. Good accompliſhments both uf 
wit and fortunes. 3. Separation from the world. 4. Congru- 
ity of place (which they make proper to faduea) 5. Opportani- 
ty of time,» 6. And aivine inſpiration, Thele are lo largely dif- 

DISOEeR corrſed of by many learned men from Fewiſh Writers, thar 
Mam.ſun- Wl be boch tedious and impertinent to recite much of 
dam leg. ther opinions concerning them , who, ſince they bave loſt 
Sett. I. the Sift ot pro! becy, {cem to have loſt too that wildom and 
Mr. Smith Jtarall underſtanding, which they make one of the moſt ne- 
8. ciſſary qualificaticns of a Prophet. It is not eaſie ro imagine 
what tublerviency r4hes could bave to a propheticall ſpirit, 
unleſs the Jews be of Simen Mags his opinion, that theſe 
gifts of the Hely Ghoſt may be purchaſed with money; and 
it fo, they think themlelves in as likely a way to bid fair for 
a propheticall ſpirit as ary people in the world,” Or 1s it that 
they think it impoſlible any without them ſhould have 
that free, cheerfull, and generows (pirit, which they make 
ſo neceſſary to a prophetich ſpirit, that it 1s an axiome of 
great authority with them, Spirit ſanttus non refidet [«- 
fer hominem meſtum ; and they think Eliſha his fit of paſli- 
on did excuſs his propherick Spirit from him, which he was 
fain to retrive again with a fir of Aſuſich, There are only 
two forts of thoſe antecedent diſpoſitions which ſeem ro bear 
any «ffiniry with the prophetic ſpirit : And thoſe are ſuch 
as tended to the improvement Of their naturall faculties,and 
ſuch as tenced to their advancement in piety, and conſequent- 
ly to the ſubduing all irreg#lar motions 1n their ſouls ; Not 
that either of thele did concur by way of efficiency to the 
production of a ſpirit of prophecy ( which is an opinion 
Maime» 
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Maimonides ſeems very favourable to) but that God might 


make choice particularly of ſuch perſons, to remove all pre- 
judices agarrilt them in thoſe they were lent unto, For no- * 


rhing could poſlibly diſſarifie them more concerning divine 
infþiration, then if the per/on who pretended to ir were of 
very weak and ſhallow intellettuals, or known to be of an 
irregular converſation. In order therefore tothe fuller /a- 
twfaftion of men concerning, theſe two qualifications, this 
Inftiturion of them in the Schools of the Prophers was of 
great ſubſerviency, becauſe therein their only imploymenr 
was tO smprove in knowledge, and eſpecially in rrwe piety. This 
latter being the molt neceſſary diſpoficion, ſince the Apo- 
ſtle hath cold us that the Prophets were Holy men, who (pake 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghoſt, And in order to this, 
the greateſt part we can find of the exerciſes of choſe who 
were educated in theſe Schools of the Prophets, were inflrn> 


fions in the Law, and the folemn celebration of the prifiſes * 


of God : Which appears in Scriptare to have been their chief 
employment as Prophets, and by which they are faid ro pro- 
phecy : $0 at Gibeah ar the Oratory there, we find a compa- 
ny of Prophets coming down from the high place with a P/al- 
tery, 4 Tabret and pipe, and 4 Harp before them, and pro- 
phecying- 

.,, It may ſeem ſomewhat ſtrange to conſider what relati- 
on theſe AMnſicall inſtruments had to the prophecying here 
mentioned. Are Aſnſicall notes like ſome ſeeds Naturaliſts 
ſpeak of ,which will help to excice a propherick ſpirit? Or do 
they tend to elevate the /pir5rs of men, and ſo put them into 
a greater capacity of Enthaſcaſm ? Or is it becauſe Mu- 
fick, is ſo excellent for allaying the ramalr; of inward paſſi- 
ons, and io fheting the ſoul for the betrer” entertainment of 
the Divine Spirit f Or was all this prophecying here ſpo. 
ken of nothing elſe but vocall and inſtrumentall Muſick ? SO 
ſome indeed underitand ir, that it was only the praiſing God 
with [pirituall ſongs and melsdy ; wherein one as the Precen- 
tor began a hymy, which the reſt cook from him and carried 
on. I confeſs it carries the faireſt probability with it, that 
this prophecying with Myſpcall in framents was at their pla- 
ces and times of ſacvifice, an adjantt,. if not a part of the (0- 
lemn 
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lemn ſervice of God : which was managed chiefly by tbe 
Dire of the Soys of the Prophets which were reſident there, 
and were trained up in all exerciſes of piety and devotion, 
Buc yet I cannot fee any reaſon to think that all this pro- 
phecying was meerly ſinging of Hymns, and playing upon 
cheir Auſecall inflruments to them, as ſome imagine, becauſe 
there ſeems to be 1mplycd ſome immediate impalſes of a pro- 
pherick, ſpirit, by what Samxel ſaid to Sam, that when: be 
came among the Prophets, the /pirit of the Lord mayld come 


5 upon him, and he ſhould prophecy with them, and be ſhould be- 
" come another man, What ſtrange ixpalſe and wonderlull 


transformation was this meerly for Faxl to joyn with the 
Prophets in. their praiſes of God # And this needed nor 6 
much admiration as followed there upon thisaRian of Sewis, 
that it ſhould become a Proverb, 1sSaul alſo among the Pre 
phets ? Certainly Sax! was a very great hater ot all {piri- 
enall Muſick, betore, if it became a Proverb meerly for his 
being preleac at, or joyning with this company in finging 
their Hymns. Theretore others think that thoſe who are 
ſaid particularly to prophecy at theſe Mnſick-meerings, were 
ſome perſons as cluef among the reſt, who. baviag their /pi- 
rits elevated by the Aſafich, did compoſe Hymnr npon- the 
place by a D:vine Energy inwardly moving their minds. $0 
that chere were properly divive raptures 18 ſome of them, 
which tranſported them beyqand che ordinary pewer of fow- 
ey or imagination, 1n GAating ſuch Hymns as might be ſwit» 
«bl: for the deſign of celebrativg the hownr of God, | 

Neither may it ſeem firange that ſuch an Entbufiaftich 
S$piri ſhould ſeize on. them only ac fuch ſolewnrimes, ſince 
we read in the New Teſtament of a like exerciſe of ſuch pifts 
in the Church of Corinth, 1 Cor. 14. 26. where we ſee in 
coming together every webad a Pſalm, a Diltrize, aTeugae, 
a Revelation, 8c, Whereby it appears. thatthey were in- 
ſpircd upon the place , etigmextemporales Hymn fape ab af+ 
fl:tu eraut,as Grotizs there obſerves; as weſetitin Ce 
inſtances in Scripture, of Simeon and Anne, Moſes and 
Miriam, De horah, and Haiah; andin the Chriſtian Church 
ater chat Lainafloed. of inſpired gifts ivias miyeds &4in 
the Charch, they. kepy upia caſiome much like po my exy 
temporall 
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temporal hymns, as appears evidently by Tertullian, prſt Apol. <3 96 
aqnam mannalem  litmina nt quiſq, de Scripturis ſanttis 

vel de proprie ingenio potefF, provecatur in medium Deo ca- 

ere; Alter they bad ended their Zove-feafts, they begun 

their Hy#ms which were either raken from the Scriptares, 

or of their own compoſition. Which Pliny takes notice of as py, j. ;, 
a great part of the Chriſtians worſhip, that they did ſecam tp. 97. 
invicem carmen Chriſto quaſi Deo dicere, they joyned in fing- 

ing bymns te Chriſt as God, Nay, we find ſomething very 

parallt] to this preſerved among the ruin; of the Heathen 

worſhip, ſuch were the Aſſamenta among the old Romans, 

which were peculiarly ſ#ng tothe honowr of ſome particular 

God, thence the Afamenta Tannalia, Zanonia, Minervia, 

which were priya poemata & Carmina in fingules cos Dos Conjett. in 
conſcripta, as the learned Peſeph Scaliger oblerves, $0 like- YVar.p.121, 
wile the old Grerks had their ſolemn bywns to their Gods, 

ſome to the propitiows Gods, which they called zamris Cures, 

and the Latins properly Indigitamenta, and carmen calator;- 

#m ; Others they had to their Yejoves, or lava numina, 

which they called Jurs dmSmirs ; the Latins Carmen 
Averrnncale ;, bot beſides theſe, they had ſome peculiar to 

the ſeveral Deiries, as 6977 & to Diana, Tar to Apollo, 

lia@® to Geres, Dithyrambus tO Bacchus, Adonidia to Ado» 

»is,as Proctus tells us in his Chreftomathia. And it is withall 

evident, that the Heathens rhought ſome of their Prieſts in- Apud Phar, 
ſpired while they were performing theſe ſolemn Devotions to bub. Cod. 
che Gods -( which probably was by Saran, as many other *3® 
things in Heathew worſhip taken up in imitation of rheſe in- 

ſpired hywns,and Mnſick uſed by the ſons of the Prophets) 

but their hymns were 10 compoſed, as to be fit rather” to tranſ- 

poyr men beyond che power of their reaſon, rhen to compoſe 

and /weeten ir, which was ſuitable ro chafanatick Znrbup- 

aſm, which was ſo common among chem. $0 Proclus tells 

us that the 1o- Bacche was frfamrnow (F m1G ppveiyuen, full 

of noiſe tnd din, and the Dirbyrambus was nownwir v may 

1 iyhena fs, wm yoetins inpairev, 4 kind of extatich Morice- 
dance,and their Prieſts were apprehended by them to be 

ander\a real Exthufaſm at theſe Solemnities, So the Co- 
rybanterare deſcribed rather kke mad men then meer Enthu- 
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fiafts by $trabo . they were <Jenagu: nvis x; Bzxytzel , as 
he deſcribes them, dancing about with their cymbals and 
drums, and arms and pipes ( as though a Bedlam had been 
broke looſe among them) yer this was in high eſteem among 
them, for as Strabo after faith, ir: Isnaouis cmvevay mva 
Yzy Lye hart, *% To avita vue Annaler, thy Enthuſ- 
aſm ſeemed to have a divine touch with it, and to come very 
near to a prophetick_ ſpirit. 

But though the prophecying with Xufick among the ſons 
of the Prophets, might be by ſome exremporary hymns im- 
mediately dictated by the precentor of the Chorms , yet we 
are not tO imagine any ſuch frantick ations among them as 
were among the Cxretes and Corybantes, it being alwayes 
the Devils remperto overdo, when he {trives ro smitate, and 
inſtead of ſolemn and ſet devetions to carry men beyond all 
ſenſe and reaſon, The Spirit of God did never diftate any 
Ios Bacche's or Dithyrambs to tranſport and amuſe the, Fi- 
rits of men ,, but thoſe ſweet airs which might both compoſe 
andelevare the ſpirits of all thatheard them. For in proba- 
bility the ſpirits of all theſe Prophets were as Lutes tuned 
to the ſame height, that when the Spirie of God did ſtrike 
upon oxe of them, the yeſ# prefently anſwered to it, and 10 
made up an entire Conſert among them, . So Menechins 
thinks the Spirit of God not only moved the ſpirit of him 
who was the precentor, but the reſt likewiſe who joyned 
with him, and they are ſaid to prophecy, ſaith Torniells, 
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precinerent ,, but from hence we clearly ſee what the great 
employment was in theſe Schools of the Prophets, which, as 
the ſame Anthor expreſſeth, it was ſtatis hors de rebus di- 
vinis diſſerere & divings liaudibus vacare ; and thereby we 
underſtand what reference this i»ftit#tio» had in order to 
the prophetical office, becauſe the Spirie of God did much 
appear among them, and all their exerciſes tended to piety, 
and fo did remove all prezadices from their perſons, when 
God did ſend them abroad afterwards. 

And ſo it is evident he frequently did, not to lay alwayes, 
for that wereto put too great a reſtraint upon the bownaleſs 
ſpirit of God; For ſometimes, as will appear afterwards, 
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God ſent the Prophets upon extraordinary meſſages, and then 
furniſhed them with ſufficiewt evidence of their Divine com- 
miſſion without being beholding to the Teſtimonials of the 
S$chouls of the Prophets, But beſides theſe, Ged had a kind of 
Leiger- Prophets among his people , ſuch were the moſt of 
rhote whom we read of in Scriptfye, which were no pex-men 
of the ſacred Scriptmre; ſuch in Davids time we may con- 
ceive Gad and Nathan, and afterwards we read of many 
other Prophets and Seers among them, to whom the people 
made their reſort : Now theſe in probality were ſuch as 
had been rrained up inthe Prophetick Schools, wherein the 
Firit of God did appear, but in a more fixed and ſerled way 
then in the extraordinary Propbets whom God did call out on 
ſome more ſ;gual occations, ſuch as Tſaiah and Peremiah 
were. Wehave aclear foundation for ſuch a dif:;n#ion of 
Prophets in thoſe words of .Ames to Amaziah, Amos 7. 14, 
15. I'mas no Prophet, weither was I a Prophets ſon ;, but 1 
was 4 herdſman, and a gatherer of Sycamore fruits : And the 
Lord took me as I followed the flock ; and the Lord ſaid wnto 
me, Go prophecie to my people Iſrael. Some underitand the 
firſt words, / was not a Prophet, that he was not born a 
Prophet as Jeremiah was, not deſigned and fer apart to ir 
from his mothers womb, bur I rather think by his nor being 
a Prophet, he ineans he was none of thoſe reſident Prophets 
in the Coltedges or Schools of them, not any of thoſe who 
had led a prophetich life, and withdrawn themſelves from 
converſe with the world; nor was 1 (faith be) the ſon of a 
Prophet, i. e. not brought up in diſcipleſhip under thoſe Prg- 
phers, and chereÞy trained up in order tothe prophetick fun- 
Fion. Non didics inter diſcipmlos Prophetarum, as ”llican 
renders it ; nec inſtitutione qua filis Propbetargm quaſi ad 
donum Prophetiea &4 parentibus preparabantar, ſaith Eftins. 
Non 4 puero edacatus in Scholis Prophetics , 10 Calvin and 
moſt other modern J=terpreters underſtand it as well as 
Abarbinel and the Jewiſh Writers : Whereby it is evident 
that Gods ordinary way for the Prophets, was to take ſuch 
as had been trained up and educated in order to that end, 
although God did not rye up himſelf ro this merhod, but ſome- 
times called one from the Comre, as he did 1/aiah ; ſome- 
Y 2 times 
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times one from the herds, as here he did Amoys, and b them 
go prophecie to the houſe of Iſrael, There was then a kind of 
a ſtanding Colledge of Prophets among the 1ſraclires, who 
ſhined as fixed Stars jn the Firmament ; and there were 
others who had a more planetary metion, and withall a more 
lively and refþlendent il[umination from the fountain of pro- 
pack br. And further ic ſeems that the ſpirit of pro» 
phecie did not ordinarily ſeize on any, bur ſuch whoſe inſticu- 
tion wasin ordey tO that exd, by the great admiretion which 
was cauſed among the people at Saas lo ſudden prophecying, 
that it became a proverb, 1s Saul alſo awong the Prophets t 
which had not given the lealt foundation for an adage for a 
ſtrange and anwonted thing, unleſs the moſt common ap. 
pearances of the Fric of Prophecie bad been among thoſe 
who were trained up in order to it. Thus I ſuppoſe we 
have fully cleared the firſt reaſons why there was no neceſ- 
ty for the 6rdinary Prophets, whole chief office was inflrattion 
of the people, to prove their commiſſion by miracles, be- 
cauſe God bad promiſed a ſwcosſſign of Propbers by Meſes,and 
theſe were brought up ordinarily to that end among them ; 
ſo that all prejadices were ſufficiently remoyed from their 
perſons without any ſuch extraerdizary power as that of mi- 
racles. 
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CHAP.V. 
Thetryall of Propheticall DoQtine. 


Rules of trying Prophets eſtabliſhed in the Law of Moſes, The 
panifhment of pretenders. The ſeveral forts of fulſe Pro- 
phett, The caſe of the Prophet at Bethel diſcuſſed. The 
tryall of falſe Prophets belonging to the great Sanhedrin. 
T he particular rules Whereby the Doftrine of Prophets was 
judged. The proper notion of a Prophet, mot foretelling fu- 
tare contingencies, but having immediate Divine revelati- 
on, Severall principles laid down for clearing the doftrine 
of the Prophets. 1. That immediate diftates of naturall 
light are not to be the meaſure of Divine revelation. Stverall 
grounds for Divine revelation from natural light, 2. What 
ever 1 direfHy repugnant to the diftates of nature, cannot be 
of Divine revelation. J. No Divine revelati:n doth con- 
tradit a Divine poſetive Law without ſufficient evidence of 
Gods intention to repeal that Law. 4. Divine revelation 
in the Prophets Was not to be meaſured by the words of the 
Law, but by the intention andyeaſon of it, The Propheticall 

. office a kind of Chancery to the Law of Moſes. 


HE ſecond reaſon why thoſe Prophets whoſe main office 

was inflruftion of the people, or meerly foretelling fu 
ture events, needed not to confirm their doftrine by miracles, is, 
beeanſe they, had certain rules of tryall by their Law whereby 
to diſcern the fllſe Propbers from the true, So that if they 
were Ceceived by them, it was their own ofſcitancy and jn- 
«dvertency which was the caxſe of it. Godin that Law which 
was conformed by miracles undoubtedly Divine, bad efta- 
bliſhed a Conrt of tryall for Prophetick Spirits, ard given 
ſuch certain rales of procedyye in it, that noma needed to 
be deceived unleſs they wenld themſelves, And there was 
a greater neeefſity of ſuch a certain way of rrpall among 
them, becauſe it could not otherwiſe be expetied but ina 
Nation where a Prophetick, Spirit was ſo commoen , there 


would be yery many pretenders to it, who might much 
Y 3 endanger 
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endanger the faith of the people unleſs there were ſome cer. 
tain w.y to find them our, And the more effectually, to 
decer men either from counterfeiting a Prophetick Spirit, or 
from hearkening to ſuch as did, God appointed a ſevere 
pwniſhment for every ſuch pretender, viz. upon legall con- 
vittion that he be paniſh:d with dearh. Deut. 18. 20 But 
the Prophet which ſhall preſume to ſpeak a word in my name 
which [ have not commanded him to ſpeak, or that ſhall ſpeak in 
the name of other Gods, ſpall ſurely dye. The Jews generally 
ur.decitand this of trangling, as chey do alwajes in the Law, 

v; hen the particular manner of death is not expreſſed. And 

therein a falſe Prophet and a ſeducer were diſtinguiſhed each 

from 0:her, that a meer ſedxcer was to be ſtoned to death 
under ſufficient teſtimony, Deut, 13.6, 10. But the falſe 
Pro; het is there ſaid in generall only to be put to death, 

c mp Deut. 13.1, 5. The main difference between the ſedacer and 

Voſum. falſe Prephet was, that the ſedycer ſoughc by canning per- 
{waſions ind plauſible arguments to draw them off from the 
worſhip of the true God , but the falſe Prophet alwayes pre- 
tended Divine revelation for what he perſwaded them to, 
whether he gave out that he had that revelation from the 
rrue God, or from Jadols and falſe Gods, So rhat the meer 
pretence tO Divine revelation was that which God would have 
puniſhed with ſo great ſeverity, 

Seft. 2. The Jews tell us of three ſorts of Prophets who were to 
be puniſhed with death by men, and three other ſorts who 
were reſerved to divine puniſoment : Of the firſt rank were 

P.Extept. theſe, 1. He that prophecyed that Which he had not heard, 

Gem. Sa%, and for this they inſtance in Zedekiah the (Hh of Chenaanah, 

2 *+ 19. who made him horns of ironand laid, Thas ſaith the Lord, 

" this was the lying Prophet. 2. He that ſpeaks that which 

x King.22. 945 revealed not to him but to another , and tor this the 

11, inſtancein Hun.niab the ſon of Azar, (but how truly I ſhall 

Jer.28-11, nor decermine) this was the Plagiary Prophet. 3. He that 
[ropheſied in the name of an 1dol, as the Prophets of Baal did, 
this was the 7dol- Prophet. Theſe three when once full 
convicted, were to be put to death. The other rank of choſ. 
which were left to Gods hand conſiſted of theſe. 1. He that 
fiifles and ſmethers by own prophecy, as Jorfas did, by which 

it 
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it may ſeerm that when the Divine Spirit did overſhadow 
the underſtanding of the Prophets, yec it offered no wolence 
19 their facalties, bur left them to the free determination of 
heir own wills in the execution of their office ; bur this muſt 
be underſtood of a lower degree of prophecy; for ac ſome 
times their prophecyes were as fire in their bones , that they 
were never at any reſt till they had diſcbarged their office. 
But withall by the example of Fonas, we ſec, that though 
the Spirit of prophecy like the fire on the Altar could only 
be kinaled from heaven, yet it might be aeſtrozed when it was 
not maintained with ſomething to feed upon.; or when ic 
met not with ſuitable entertainment from the irirs of 
thoſe it fell upon, it might retreat back againto heaven, or 
at leaſt lie hid in the embers till a new blaſt from the Spiri; 
of God doth aralomger, retrieve it int0 its former heat and 
ativity, Thus it was with Jonas. 2. The other was, he 
that deſpiſed the words of a true Prophet ;, Of ſuch God laith 
Deut. 18,19. Andit foal! come to paſs, that Whoſoever ſhall 
wot hearken to my words which he ſhall ſpeak in my name, 
I will require it of him. Which Maimondes explains by 
Dow 119 MIMD death by the hands of God, which be thugs 2147. de- 
diſtinguiſheth trom the Cererh, that he makes the death per jms” 
manu celi to be leſs then the Cereth , becauſe this /atter ” p-x4 a 
continued in the /on/ after death, bur the other was expiated ne!, de 

by death ;,, but generally they interpret it of a ſudden death Cereth. 
which falls upon the perſon. 3. The laſt is, he who hearkens —_— 
not to the words of bis own Prophecy ; of which we havea dee ef 
moſt remarkable inſtance in Scriprare, concerning the Pro» 4;vort, 
pher whom God ent to Bethel (Whom Tertullian calls Same- p. 182- 
as, the Zews Hedua) whom God deſtroyed in an unuſuall man- 1 Kingts. 
ner for not obſerving the command which God had given y _ . % 
him, not to eat bread nor drink, water at Bethel, nor turn again | * 
by the way he came. Neither was itany exculc to this Pro- 

pher that che old Propber at Bethel told him that an Angell 

ſpake wnto him by the word of the Lord that be fhonld {nrn 

back. For, 1. Thoſe whom God reveals his will unto, he 

gives them full aſſaraxce of it, in that they have a clear and 

d; tin perception of God upon their own minds; and (o they 

have no doubt but it isthe word of the Lord which comes 

unco 
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unto them , but this Propher cou'd have no ſuch cerrainry of 
the Divine revelation which was made ro anorhry, eſpecially 
when it came swmedately to contradilt that which was fo 
jpecially enjoyned him, 2. Where God commands a Prophet 
to do any thingin the prrſnic of bis weſſ2ge, there he can 
have no ground to queſtion whether God ſhould comnrer- 
mand it or no by another Prophet , becauſe thar was in 
effe& to thwart the whole deſign of his meſſage. So it was 
;n this ation of the Prophet, tor God intended his nor eat- 
;ng and drinking in Bethel to teſtihe how much he /oathed 
and abominated that place fince its being pollated with 1de- 
latry. 3. He might have juſt caſe to queſtion the integrity 
of the old Prophet, both becauſe of his #5 wing 10 Berkel, and 
not openly, according to his office, reproving their 1dolatry, 
and that God ſhould fend him out of ?«dea upon that yery 
errand, which would not have ſeemed ſo probable, if there 
had been ire Prophers reſident upon the place. 4. The 
thing be defired him to do, was not an aft of that weight and 
:mportance on which God uſerh to ſend his Word to any Pro- 
phers, much leſs by one Propher to comradi&t whar he had 
Dejejuniis, faid by another, and therefore Tryrukian faich of him, 
cap.16. penam deſerti jeywnii Init, God pumſhed him for breaking hug 
faſt at Bethel; and therefore that meſſage of this Propber 
ſeemed ro grarifie more mans carnal apperire, then uſually 
the aft5ons of Prophets did, which were moſt times matrers 
ot hardſeip and nuraſineſs tothe fleſh. 5. However all rheſe 
were, yet he yeilded roo ſoon, eſpeciaily having fo much 
reaſon on his fide as he had , being well efſwred that God bad 
commanded him, be had reaſon ro fee fome clear evidence 
of a conntermand, before he altered his mind: if he had 
ſeen any thing upon tryall which mighc have ftaggerd his 
faith, he ought to have made his immediate recourſe ro God 
by prayer for the ferclement of his mind and remoyall of this 


a lying Prophet, which contredifted his own meſſage, argued 
either great anbelicf as ro his own commiſſion, or t00 preac 
eaſineſs and inadvertency in being drawn afide by the «/d 
Prophet, And therefore God made thar o/d Propher himſelf 
wm the mf of Ins emertainment , as with a hand writing 


againſt 


great rempration, Bur foeaftly to hearken ro che words of 
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againſt the wall tO tell bim be was weighed in the balance and 
found tos light, and therefore bis /ife ſhould be taken from 
him. Thus we ſce how dangerous a thing it was either to 
counterfeit a Spirit of Prophecy, or to hearken to rhoſe 
who did. 

Ic is the generally received opinion among the Few 5,5. ,. 
D»@ars, that the cogniz.ance and tryal of falſe Prophets did 
peculiarly belong to the great Sanhedrin, And that this 
was one end of irs inſtitution. So Maimonides after he hath De 14olo/s. 
largely diſcourſed of the paxi/hment of a ſedacer, and ſpeak- ©5- [rr 
ing of that of a f.a/ſe Prophet, he layes this down asa ſtanding 
rule among them NY 2@ 133 IR PUT X23) 7) PR) 

No falſe Prophet was to be judged but in the Conrt of ſeventy 

one ; which was the number of the great Sanbedrin, And 

there is ſome thing looks very like this in the proceedings of 

the people of 1ſrart againſt the Prophes Feremiah; for the Jcr.26.3. 
peoMle, the Prieft; and the Prophets, they aid hold on him , 

and immediately afrer we read that the Princes of Judah 

( by whom Gre underſtands the Senators of the great 
Sanbedrin ) thry came mp from the Kings houſe to the houſe if Ver. to. 
the Lord, and ſat down in the entry of the new gate of the Lords | 
houſe : (which probably was the pl:ce where the grear San- , & of, in 
bedrin (at) where after a particular examination of Feremiah, yp oy , 3 
they acquit him as a perſom not worthy to aye upon a counter- «15 (0, + 
feiting Propbecy, bur declare that be the wnto them in the 13 1.6 4. 
name of the Lird, And in this ſenſe Grotivce likewiſe un. Jer. 26 16, 
derſtands what is faid of Z-dekiab concerning feremiah o I 3% 5 
the Prixces of 7 dah afterwards, Behold he is in y ur hand ,, 

for the King tu not he that can do ought againſt you, i c. taich 

Grotina, in manibus Synedrii. enjus (ft judicare de Pro; beta 

vero ant falſo, And co this many maxe it0'r werds of our 

$-viewr, reter, that it u« impoſſivle a Prophet ſhonld periſh out 

of Jeruſaiem, becauſe che feat of the great Sanhearin was in Luk.rz 32 
7:ruſalem ; ard ſoelfewhere owr Saviour larth, 0}. ralalem, 
Feruſalem , this thit killeft the Oropbets ani Ronft them Math. + , 
which are ſent wrto thee 5 becauſetere it was the ire Pro- 3% 
phers were deltroyed as thovgh they 14d been falſe ons, and 
Gods own meſſengers pur.thed w:ih the dearh of ſedacrre, 
which was /apidatzon, And on . his very accotint muny are 
if 
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of opinion that ear S4aviewr was condemned by the Sanhe. 
drin at feruſalem ; which is ſuppoſed to have been affembled 
in the houſe of Caiaphas the High Prieft, when Chrift was 
carried thithey for examination ; which ſome think to haye 
been at his lodging; in the Temple, others at his Palace in the 
City. Forweread that the chief Pricfts, and the Elder, 
and all the Comncil were mec together at the High Prieſts 
Palace in order to our Saviowrs tryal. The nexc morning 
they were met early rogerher again in order to the further 
ſcanning of this buſineſs ; but they ſeem not to examine Chriſt 
concerning a true firie of Prophecy, but concerning his being 
the Mefſias, and calling himſelf the Son-0f God, and fo they 
would teem rather to proceed upon the Law againlt blahe- 
my, then that againſt falſe Prophets. 

But that which was the preaceſt ſecxriry of the people 
againſt the ;wpoſtare of falſe Prophets, was the certain rules 
of ;wdging them which were laid down in the Law of Aſoſes, 
W hich may be comprehended. under theſe two heads, luch 
as concexn their defrine, or ſuch as concern their prediftions, 
Firſt, ſuch as concerned the Prophets doftrine,. which ſhould 
eſpecially be looked after becauſe the main office of a Prophet 
was tO be interpres & internancixs divine volnntatis, to be 
a revealer of Gods will to men. For the primary notion of a 
Prophet doth not lie in foretelling futare events, but in de- 
claring and interpreting to the world the mind of God which 
he receives by 5mmedzate revelation from himſelf, So that 
the receiving what he makes knows by smmeadzate revelation, 
is that which formally conſtitntes a Prophet , bur it is wholly 
extrinſecal and accidental what time his Prophecy reſpects , 
whether paſt, preſent, or to come; but becauſe futare con- 
tingencies are the furtheſt out of the reach of hamane under- 
ftanaing, therefore the predifiions of ſuch have been chiefly 
looked on as the chief wore and charafter of a Prophtt, as 
being apprehended to be the ſtrongeſt evidence of Diving 
revelation, And from hence it is in Scriptare that the Patrs- 
archias Abraham and others are called Prophets, not becauſe 
of any prediftions uttered by them, but becauſe of the fre. 
quency Olimmediate Divine revelations _—_—_ them. And 
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the Scriprares, by immediate infþiration are called Prophets , 


I71 


and this was the Swegau4s ſpoken of by the Apoſtle, the ex. 1 C2: 14, 


poſition of the hidden myſteries of the Old Teſtament by an 
;mmediate inffiration. And there is no word in the \Hebrew 
for a Prophet, which may not equally re Fett all differences of 
t4me, but every one doth import immediate infÞ1ration , for 
X'2] properly is one gui revelat abſcondita,, TINT a Seer 


chiefly reſpects the clear re; reſentation of the intellefFnal jig 414. 


Species by the lumen propheticum to the wnder handing , dii Trifo!, 


and 71MM carries an equal indifferency to all circumſtances of proph. p53. 


r1mes, 


This being then the chief #or;on of a Prophet, whatever he gg - 


declared as the mind and will of God, muit be learched and 
examined to ſee what conſon * 12 hath thereto. For the 
queſtion which Afoſes ſuppoſeth, is founded upon clear and 


evident reaſon, And if thou ſhalt ſay in thine heart, How ſhall Dear, 15, 


we know the word which the Lord hath not ſprken ? For it be- 31. 


ing plain that there may be falſe Prophets as well as true, we 
had need of ſome certain r/es co judge of what is delivered 
for divine r:velation. For the clearing of which jmpertan: 
queſtion, | lay down thele principles, 

T he immediate diftates of natural light, are no [uffiicient 
ſtandard to judge of divine revelation by. 1 mean not in re. 
ference to _ or repugnancy to natural light, but in 
reference tothe extent and /atitude Of divine revelation, 5. e. 
that nataral light doth not contain in it whatever may be 
known of God or of his will; and that upon theſe reaſons. 
1. It implyes no repwgnancy tO any diftate Of nature, that 
God ſhould reveal any thing more of his windand will, then 
's contained in the /ight of nature. 2, Nature reacheth, as 
to matters concerning religion, no further then the _— 
ow (0 duty, but leaves the particular dererminarion of the 
manner 9! obedience tO divine poſitive LaWs, as is clearinre- 
ference to the time, place, and particular duties of worſhip. 
3. Nature owning an wniverſal eb/igation tO the will of God 
in whatever he ſhall command, doth ſuppoſe a power in Ged 
tO command what he pleaſerh. 4. Nature 1s ſenſible of ity 
own decayes, and the 3mperfettion of its own light, and there- 
fore ſeems rather to require ſurther i{/amination, then to put 
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any bar againſt it, 5. Afans bappin'ſs being a free gift of 
Gods, it ſtands to the higheſt reaſon that he ſhould have the 
priſcribing of the conditions which are in order to it , now 
theſe conditions being the reſults, not of Gods nature, but of 
his arbitrariows will, it is impollible that #atwral light could 
eyerreachco the full diſcovery of them, 6. It hath been 
the general ſenſe of all Nations in the World, that God ma 
reveal more of his wili then nature can reach unto ; which 
ſenſe diſcovers its ſelf in two things. 1. Prayixg to their 
ſeveral gods for direfFion. 2. Hearkening after pretended 
Oracles, which the Devil could never have had that advan- 
tage of deceiving che w.rid by. had it not been for this £e- 
nerali ſenſe 0i maxkind, cbac thee wanred ſome particular 
revelationfrom God io make me!) happy. Sothen this may be 
aſſuined as a principle, thac God may reveal more of his mind 
a:.d will to marking, theg he hath done by the diftares of 
meer naturallight and reaſon, 

What: vir ſpraks a dirith repugnancy to any of the funda. 
wentall dillates of natmre, cannot be of divine revelation. 
For thote being founded, no: upon any poſitive or arbitrary 
w.{l, but upon thoſe inward impriſſiens which are derived 
from the divine natwre 1's iclf, it cannot in reaſon be ſuppoſed 
that God ſhould commiſſion any tO enervare his own faunda- 
menial Law, and ſo by one will to contradit awother. 
Phacitum Regis muſt never ſtand againſt the Placita Corone : 
T:;ofſe things wh ch depend upon fundamental and eft.ibliſhed 
Laws, hold good againſt any poferove ſentence or declaration 
of a Princes will, Becauſe he is ſuppoſed to have bound up 
himſe!t by the eltabliſhed Laws ; and therefore any thing 
elſe which comes from him, contrary to them, is ſuppoſed 
not to be the will of the Prince, but of the perſons per- 
ſwagding bim to it. But this now cannot be ſuppoſed in Ged, 
tha: be ſhould be any wayes drawn to coſſate the obligation 
of what is smprintedupon the ſouls of menas his own Lew. 
But yet we: muſt diſtinguiſh becween »»{ling the generall obt;- 
gation, and altering the particular nature of any thing which 
d:rends upon that general Law , the firſt in any cale is im- 
poſſible, that any divine revelation ſhould make it not to be 
mans &#ty tO obey his mak;x, Or not to be a fy to commit 


murder, 
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marder,tO lie, Or tO flral from another , but there may come 
a particular revelatien from God to alter the reſpeft; and na- 
ture of ſuch things as do immediately depend upon his own 
dominion , as the lives of perſons and the properties of things 
are, and thus God did reveal to Abraham that he ſhould go 
and ſacrifice his ſon, which had been no marder when done 
upon Gods immediate command, and for a ſacrifice to him- 
{clf, and therefore would have been acceprable as a teſtimony 
of entire obedience (which God did accept without the a ) 
and ſo the Jſraclires raking the e/fEgyprians JeWvels, and 
diſpeſſe fing the Canaaxites, did depend upon Gods immediate 
diſpoſall ot theſe things to them , which otherwiſe had been 
a ſn in them, and no doubt was ſo toany that were n- 
ſatisfied whether God had immediately commanded it or no, 
Or trom hence to infer any generu{{rwle, is no doubt a 
breach of divine commands, and contrary to his nature and 
will, 
Where God hath eſtabliſhed a poſitive Law, preſcribing 4 
orm and manxer wherein be will be worſbipped, it « ſufficient 
evidence of a falſe Prophet, to go about to null the obligation 
of that Law ; wnleſs there be as great evidences given, that 
God did intend the eſtabliſhing a new Law by that perſon, as be 
did. at firſt the inſtitution of the old by the hand of Moles. 
This latter clauſe is inſerted, to ſhew that the ſucceeding of 
the drive of Chr;ft into the place of the Law of Moſer, 
doth not bear any repugnancy to the Hypotheſis laid down, 
there being greater evidences of God; intending the aboliſhing 
the ceremeniall Law by the Goſpel of Chriſt, then there were 
of the eſtabliſhment of it by Moſes, But of thoſe after- 
wards. I now only ſpeak of ſuch as upon the meer pretence 
of divine revelation, ſhould deſtroy any precept of an cſtabl:. 
ſhed poſitive Law, and this, as faras we can find, was the 
great rule the Jews went by , if any thing were ſpoken by 
any Prophet, contrary to the Law of Moſes, or tending to 
the alteration of the worſhip of God eſtab'iſhed thereby, he 
was accounteda falſe Prophet. The modern Fews to jultifie 
themſelves in their own wxbelief, as to the deftrine of ChriÞ, 
extend this further then the Law doth, for they snlarge ir 
to all the preceprs of the ceremonial Law ;, whereas Godin the 
Z 3 Law 
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Law ſeems to limit it to the Xforat Law, and chiefly infiſts 

onthe three firſt precepts of the Decalogue ; and therefore 
condemns fuch a one as /pake in the name of the Lord, when 
he had not command:d them, Dent, 18. 20. and luch as endea- 

vonred to bring in idolatry, Dent. 13 1,2, 3. where though 
the falſe Prophet ſhould offer to do ſigns and wenders before 
them, yer if his i»tention were to draw them to worſbup falſe 
gods, they were not to hearken unto him. And therefore 
Maimonide;, where he largely diſputes about the rrath of 
Deſund:m. Prophefies, layes this down as a certain rule: $i Propheta ſmur- 
leg.cap.$. - yexerit, atque magna miracula ant prodigia fecerit & aalabe- 
ſett. 7. raverit falſfitats convincere Prophetiam Molis M. N. iſtum 
non audimm , quia certo novimus prodiginm preſtigiu ant in- 
eantationibus produttum eſſe, as Vorſtina renders him. Jf a 
Prophit do never ſo great miracles, and ſecks to convince Moles 
of falſhood, we are not to hearken to him , for we know that the 
are not done by the power h; God, but by the ulnſions of h 
De Idelo- . vill. Andelſewhere hetells us, thatif any one pretends 
ſett, b4 ** toprophecy D'12Y DW9 in the-name of Idols, they muſt net ſo 
much as diſpute with him, nor anſwer him, nor aeſire any ſigns 
or miracles from him; and if of himſelf he ſueWs axy, we are 
not to regard or mind them , for, ſaith he, whoever doth but 
denbt in his mind concerning them, he breaks that command, 
and thou ſhalt not hearken to the words of that Prophet. So 
that the do&rize once eſtabliſhed, ought to be our molt cer- 
tain yle, according to which we mult jage of all pretenders 
to miracles , if their deſign be to draw men off from Gods 
Word , we are not to hearken to what they either ſay 
or do. 

4. T he doftrine of thoſe Prophets who ſech, not to introduce Tde- 
$:, 8, latry, muſt not be meaſnred by a ftrift conformity to the words 
of Moles bis Law, bat tothe main reaſon and intention of it, 

The great reſo of this is, becauſe God did not intend the 

7ews ſhould alwayes reſt in the Pedagogy of the Ceremoniall 

Law, but ſent them Prophets to train them up by degrees, 

and to fir them for a fate of greater perfeftion; and there- 

fore it would be very wnreaſovable to judge whether they 

were tre Prophets or no, exactly by that which they came 
gradually to wean them from , which were all ore, as to try 
one 
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01e whether he were grown a ma» or no, by the fivadling 
clouts he wore when he was a child. God cempered che Cere- 
moniall Law much according to the "condition and capacity 
of the perſons itwas preſcribed to, end therefore the ſantti- 
ons Of it did immediate'y reſpe&# their remporary concerns , 
but we are not to think the exd of that diſpenſation was to be 
meerly a Covenant for the Land of Promiſe ; but as the Che- 
rub;ms in the Temple did alwayes look towards the AMercy- 
ſear, ſo did this whole Occonomy look towards the coming of 
the Mrfſias. But it wag with the generality of the Zews, as 
it is with /gnorent people, who looking np to the. heavens, 
cannot fancy the ftars to be any bigger then they ſeem: to 
them , but Aſtronomers by the help of rheir Optick, tubes 
and T*leſcopes, do eaſily diſcern the juſt magnituae of chem ; 
ſo the Fews ordinarily thoughe there was no more in thoſe 
types and ſbadows, then was viſibly repreſented to them ;_ bur 
ſuch as had the help of the Divine Spirit (the belt Teleſcope 
to diſcern the day-ſtar from on high with). could eafily look 
through thoſe proſpeFives, into the molt glorious myſteries of 
the Goſpell of Feſws Chriſt, Thele types being like triangular 
Priſmes, that muſt be ſer in a due hight and poſture, before 
they can repreſent that great variety of ſpirituall myſteries 
which was contained in them, Now the great office of the 
Prophets was to adminiſter ;b4 light to the peopte, and ro 
dire&t them in thoſe excellent pieces of PerſpeRive, wherein 
by the help of a Propbetich glaſs they might ſee the Son of 
God fully repreſented to their view. Beſides this, the Pro- 7 
pheticall office was a kind of Chancery-to the Moſaick Law, "MN 
wherein the Prophers did interpret the Pandetts of the Law 
ex equo bino, and frequently ſhewed in what caſes God 
did 4:ſpence with the outward /etrey of it, to exalr the. more 
the inward ſenſe and reaſon of it. Hence the Prophers ſeem 
many times to ſpeak contempribly of the outward preſcribed Pal. co 
Ceremonies, When their intent is not tO condemy the obſerva 51.36» 
tion of them, but to tell the people there were greater chings 1 1+ 11, 
which God looked at, then the outward obſervation of ſome 73 oY 
Ceremoniall precepts, and that God would never accept of al 
that by way of commutation, for real and internall goodneſs. 
Hence the Prophers by their own praftice,did Pregame 
CaAact 
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that the L:w of Muſes did not ſo indiſpenſakly oblige wen, 

but that God would accept of thoſe aftions which were per- 

formed without the reg alaricy required by the Law of 

Moſes ,, and thus he did of: ſacrificing upon high places, not 

only before the building of the Temp/e, but ſometimes after, 

x King.18. as he accepted of the ſacrifice of Elijah on Mount Carmel, 
33. cven when high places were forbidden. Which the Jew: are 
become ſo ſenſible of, that they grant that a rrae Prophet 

vid. Farchi, may ſometimes command {omethingto be doxe in violation of 
in Deut. the Law of Moſes, ſo he doth not draw people to 1dolatry, 
18.21. E nordeſtroy the obligarion of Afoſes bis Law. But this they 
= F «4 reſtrain to TWw 7 ſomething done in caſe of neceſſity, and 
de ſund. Fat it ſhould not paſs into a preſident or a perpetuall, Law , 
ca2.9. ef, and therefore their rule is bao 1» Wwouv nw \ÞY The 
$2637 Prophet was to be hearkened to in every thing he commanded in 
a caſe of neceſſity. But "_ it is clear that the Prophets 

were notto be tryed by the /errer of the Law of Moſer, but 

by the exd and the reaſen of ir, Thus much I ſuppoſe will 
make it clear what r»/es the people had to try the Prophers 
doftrine by, without miracles, 
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CHAP. VI. 


The tryall of Propheticall Preditions and Miracles, 


Ly 
, T be great aiffienlty of the trying the truth of Prophericall pre- 
p ditions from Jerem. 18, 7, 8, &c. Some general Hypo- 
f theſes premiſed for the clearing of itt. The firſt concerns the 
grounds Why prediftions are accounted an evidence of divine 
revelation. T bree Conſeftaries draVyn thence. The ſecond, 
| the manner of Gods revelation of his will to the winds of the 
Prophits, Of the ſeverall degrees of prophecy. The third ©, 
that God did not alwayes reveal the internall porrpoſer of hu 
will wnto the true Prophets. The grand queſtion proponnded 
how it may be known when prediflions expreſs Gods decrees, 
and when only the ſerves of cauſes, For the firſt, ſeverall 
rules [aid down. 1. When the prediflion is confirmed by a 
preſent miracle. 2. When the things forerold exceed the 
probability of ſecond camſes. 3. When confirmed by Gods 
oath. | 4. When the bleſſings fore- told art purely ſpiritmall. 
T hree rules for interprezing the prophecies which refþel# the 
State of things under the Goſpel. 5. When all circumſtances 
are foretold. 6. When many Prophets in [everall ages agree 
inthe ſame prediftions, Predittions do not expreſs Gods un- 
alterable purpoſes, when they only contain comman. tions of 
judgements, or are predittions of temporall bleſſings. The caſe 
of the Ninivites Hetekiah and others opened. Of repentance 
in God, what it implyes. The fewiſhobjetHons about preds- 
(Hons of temporall ble ſings anſwered. In what caſts miracles 
were expetted from the Prophets : when they were to confirm 
thetrath of their religion. Inftancedin the Prophet at Be- 
thel, Elijah, Eliſhab, awd Moles himſelf ; Whoſe divine 
authority that it was proved by miracles, i dewonſtr ated 
againſt the modern fews, and theor pretences anſwered. 


He next thing which the ru/es of tryal concerned, wis Anſv. 1, 
the prediſtions of the Propherr. Concerning which 
God himfclf hath laid down this general rule, Derm. 18. 22, 
Aa Wh.n 
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When a Prophet Speaketh in the name of the Lord, if the thing 
follow mot, moy come to paſs, that us the thing which the Lord 
hath not ſpoken, but the Prophet hath ſpoken it preſumptuonſly ; 
thou ſhalt not be afraid of him. Grotic« underitands this 
place of the Prophets telling the people be would do ſome 
miracles co confirm his dorine ; bur, ſaith be, if thoſe mi- 
racles were not dene as he ſaid, it was an evident demonſtra- 
tiow of a falſe Prophet. It is certain it was fo , for then his 
own mouth told bh m he was a /ing Prophet , but theſe words 
ſcem to refer rather co ſomething f#twre then preſent, and 
are therefore generally wnderſtood concerning the truth of 
prediftions; which was a matter of yery aifficxlt tryall, inre. 
gard of the goodneſs or the juſtice of God fo frequently in- 
rerpoſing between the predittion and the event. That place 
which makes it ſo difficult to diſcern the truth of a prediftion 
by the event, is Ferem. 18.7,8, 9, 10. At what inftant I ſhall 
Speak concerning a Nation, and concerning a Kirgdom, to 
pluck, up, and to pull down, and deſtroy it , If that Nation 
againſt whom I have pronounced, tar» from evil, 1 will repent 
of the evil I had thought to do unto them ,, And at what inftant 
1 ſhall ſpeak concerning a Nation, and concerning a Kingdom, 
to build and to plant it ; if it do evilin my ſight, that it obey 
ot my voice, thes will I repent of the good wherewith I ſaid 1 
would benefit them, By which place it ſeems clear, that even 
afier the predifions of Prophets, God doth relerye a liberty 
to himſelf, either to repent of the evi/or the good that was 
forerold concerning any people ; how then can the fidelity 
of a Prophet be diſcovered by the event, when God may alter 
the evewt,and yet the Proph:t be a trwe Prophet ? This being 
a caſe very intricate and ob/cwe, will call for the more dil;- 
gence in the wnfolding of it : In order to which, we ſhall 
h: ſt premiſe ſome general Hypotheſes, and then come to the 
particular reſo/xticn of it, The gencrall Hypotheſes will be 
concerning the Wa) and merhod of Gods revealing futwre con- 
ringencies tO the Prophets, without which it will be 5mpoſſible 
to reſolve the pariicalar emergent caſes concerning pre- 
diftions. 
T he prediflion of future events is no further ay argument of 
a Propherick Spirit, then as the fore: knowlidge of thoſe things 
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is ſuppoſed to be ont of the reach of any created underſtanding. 
and therefore God challengeth chis co himſelf in Scripture, 
as a peculiar prerogative of his own, to declare the things that 
are ro come, and thereby manifeſts the 7dols of the Gentiles to 
be no Gods, becanſe they comld nor ſhew to thiir Wor ſhippersthe 
things to come, laiah.44.6,7, From his hypotheſis thele chree 
ConleRaries follow. 

I. That the events which are foretold, muſt be ſuch as do 
exceed the reach of any created intelleFt , tor otherwiſe it 
could be roevidence of a Spirit of rrue Prophecy ; lo that 
the foretelling of ſuch events as depend upon 2 ſeries of 
natural canſes, or ſuch as though they are out of the reach of 
humane underſtanding, yet are not of the Diabolical, or ſuch 
things as fall out caſnAlly true, but by no certain grounds of 
prediftion, can none of them be any argument ot a Spiric of 
Prophecy 

2. That Where there wire any other evidences, that tre 
Prophet fþake by Divine Revelation, there was no reaſon ts 
wait the fulfilling of every particular Prophecy before he was 
believed a4 a Prophet. If fo, then many of Gods chuieteſt 
Prophets coulds not have been believedin their own Genera- 
tions ; becauſe their Prophecies did reach fo far beyond 
them, as 1ſasahs concerning Cyrae, the Prophet at Bethel 
concerning 7ofias : and all the Prophecies concerning the 
captivity and deliverance from it, muſt not have been be- 
lieved til fulfilled, that is, not believed at all : for when 
Prophecies are accompliſhed, they are no longer the «bjefts of 
f.4rh, but of ſexſe. Where then God gives other evidences 
of Divine inſpiration, the credit of the Prophet is not ſwfþend- 
ed upon the minnte accomplifhment of every event foretold 
by him. Now it is evident there may be particular Divine 
revelation of other things beſides future contingencies, lo that 
if a reaſon may be given why events or.ce foretold may not 
come t0 pals, there can be no reaſon why the credir of an 
Prophecy ſhould be invalidated on that accomnt ; becauſe 
every event 1s not exatly correfpondent to the prediftion. 
It is moſt certain that whatever comes under Divine know- 
ledge,may be Divinely revealed ,, for the manifeſtation which 
is cauſed by any /ight, may extend its ſelf ro all chings to 
Aa2 which 
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which that /ight is extended : but that /ight which the Pre- 
phers ſaw by was a Divine light, and therefore might cqual- 
ly extend it ſelf to all kind 01 objetts , but becaule future con- 
ringencies are the moſt remore trom humane knowledge, there- 
fore the forere/ling of theſe hath beca accomned the great 
evidence of a true Prophet , but yet there may be a knowledge 
of other things in a lower degree then futare contigencies, 
wh.ch may immediately depend upon Divine revelation ;, and 
theſe are, 

1. Such things which cannot be known by one particular 
man but yet are certainly known by other men ,, as the preſent 
knowledge ot things done by perſons at a remote diffance 
from them : thus Eliſha knew what Gehezs did, when he 
followed Naaman , and thus the knowleage of the thoughts of 
anothers beart depends Upon immediate Divine revelation, 
whereas every one may o&r:ainly know the thoughts of his 
own heart , and theretvre to ſome thoſe things may be 
watters Of ſenſe Or evident demonſtration, which to another 
may be a matter of 3mmediate revelation, 

2. Such things as relate not to fnture contingencies, but 
are matters of faith exceeding the reach of humane apprebenſs» 
0» ; ſuch things as may be | Fart when revealed, but could 
never have been found out without immediate revelation , 
ſuch all che myſteries of our religion are, the myſtery of the 
Trinity, Incarnation, Hypoſtaticall union, the death ot the 
Son of God for the pardon of the ſins of mankind. Now the 
immediate revelation of cither of theſe two ſorts of objefts 

ſpeaks as much a rrwly Prophetical fhirit as the prediftion of 
future contingencies. $0 that this muſt not be /vok-d on as 
the juft and adequate rule to meaſure a fpirit of Prophecy by ; 
becauſe the gromnd of judging a Prophetical ſpirit by thas, 
1s common with other things without that, ſeeing other 
okjeft; are out of the reach of humane wnderſtanding as well 
as futwre events, and therefore the diſcovery of th:m muſt 
1m1meaiately flow from Divine revelation. 

3. The revelation of future events to the underſtanding of 

4 Prophet, is never the leſs immediate, although the event may 
wot be corre Fpondent to the preaiftion, $0 that if it be mani- 
feſt that God immediately reveal ſuch furnre contingencies to 
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a Prophet, be would be nevertheleſs a true Prophet whetter 
thoſe prediftions took effef# or =o, For a trus Prophet is 
known by the trmth of Divine revelation to the perſon of the 
Prophet, and not by the ſacceſs of the thing, which as is laid 
down in the hypotheſis, is no further an evidence of a 17% 
Prophet thenas itis an ergament 4 pefteriori to prove Divine 
revelation by. If then the alteration of events after predittie 
on! be reconcileable with the rruth and farrhfmlineſs of Ged, 
there is no qzeſtion but it is with the rrwrb of a Prophe. 
ticall Firit, the formality of which lyes in immediate reve. 
lation. 

T he Prophets conld not declare any thing more to the ves c 
then was — revealed at. Wha oe _— * 
preſently revealed, fo much they knew and no more, becauſe 
the Pirie of Prophecy came upon them per modum in- 
pre ſſionss tranſexntis, as the Schools ſpeak, and not per modum 
babitne , the {nmen propheticam was in them nor as [nmen in 
cor pore Iucide, but as lumen in atre ; and therefore the light 
of revelation in their Firics depended upon the immediate 
irradbations of the Divine Spirit. The Prophets had nor 
alwayes a powey tO Prophecy when they would themſelves , 
and / wn it is ſaid when they Propbeſred,that the Word of the 
Lord came untotbew. And theretore the Schools determine 
that a Prophet upon an immediate revelation did not know 
omnia prophetabilia (as they ſpeak in their barbarous lar.- 
guage) all things which God might reveal , the reaſon where- 
of Aquinas thus gives ; the gromnd faith he, of the connexion 2-4-1918 
of diverſe objetts together ws ſome common tie or principle which Act. nnd 
joyns them together , as charity or prudence i in morall ver. 
twes ; and the right under ftanding of the principles of 4. ſciences, 
#s the ground why all things belonging to that [tience ave nn- 
derflood , but now in Divine revelation; that which connelt; 
the objetts of Divine revelation 1s God himſelf ; now becanſe he 
canner be fully apprebended by any humane intellett, therefore 
the nnderſtlanding of a Prophet cannot comprehend all warty; 
Capable of bring revealed, but only ſuch as it pleaſeth God 
himſelf freely to communicate to the Prophets wnder ſtanding by 
2mmeatate revelation. This is further evident by all thoſe 
different degrees of ;{umination and Prophecy which the 
Aa 3 Tews 
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Jews and other writers ſpeak ſo much of, viz. of dreams 
and vifions, the in(pirations of the Holy Spirit, the gradus 
Moſaicws, the exrernall voyce, &c. Now in cyery one of 
thele degrees the Prophet could go no further then his pre- 
{cnt revelation extended , and therefore Agqninas determines 
that the wnderſtandings of the Prophets were inſtrumenta 
d: ficientia reſpef principals agents, 1. e. that in propheri- 
call illumination the mind of the Prophet was ſo moved by 
the Spirit of God, as an s»ſtrument in the hand of an Arts. 
ficer, which bears no proportion with the rhi// of the work- 
man : And therefore the mind of a Prophet is moved, fome- 
times only to apprehend the rhing repreſented (which they 
call inftin&us Divinw, of which they lay a Prophet may bave 
no certainty whether it comes from God or no) ſometimes 
it is moved lo far as to know certainly that this revelation 
is from God (this they call [amen Propheticam) ſometimes a 
Propket may be moved to ſpeak thoſe things which be fully 
wnderſtands; 10 it was with moſt of the rrae Prophets; bur 
ſometimes men may be moved to ſpeak that which they ax- 
derſtand not, as is plain .in (aiaphas, and probable in Bu- 
laam. Sometimes a thing was repreſented to the fancy of 
one without any poſſibility of »nderſtanding the meaning of 
thoſe imaginary ſpecies, as in Pharachs and Nebachadnex,- 
2471 dreams; and to arother may be given the tre judge- 
ment Of thoſe motions of fancy without the repreſentation of 
the things to them, as in Fo(eph and Daniel. Now in theſe 
and many other difterent 5» preſſion: of this propheticall ſpirit, 
the Prophets ro whom the things were revealed, could gono 
further then the degree of the revelation made to them did 
extend. 

God did not al ways reveal tothe Prophets the internall coun- 
ſels and decrees of bis own will, but often only the method and 
ſeries of bis providence in the adminiſtration of things in the 
world. Which is the ground of that three-fold &;f#5n#ion 
of Prophecy in the Schools into prophetia predeftinations, 
prophetia preſcientie, and prophetia comminationss ; Which is 
taken from the ordinary gloſs upon Matth, 1. where they 
are thus explained, the Prophecy of Predeſtination is when 
the event depends wholly upon Gods will without any ve- 
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ſheft to owrs, as the Prophecy of the Incarnation of Chriſt ; 
the Prophecy of Preſcience is of ſuch things as depend upon 
the /iberty of mans will, and the Prophecy of Commination 
only denotes C:ds denunciations Of heavy judgements againſt 
a people. But Aqnings doth better reduce che 1wo former 
to one, ar.d ſo the ground of the difference is to be terched 
ſrom the different wayes whereby God knows things in the 
world ; which 1s cicher as they are in their cauſes, and fo 
they wote the order and ſeries of rhings in the world, with the 
mutuall reſpefts and dependencies they have one upon ano» 
ther, and this refers to Gods adminiſtration of things in the 
world; or elſe God looks upon them as they are i» them- 
ſelves , or according to his own poſitive determin.Ations of 
them ; and now in this ſexe they are analrerable ; but in the 
other they are not; but God may alter thoſe reſpeits of 
things when he pleaſech, Now though this different manxer 
of knowledge can never be conceived ſeparate trom one ang- 
ther inthe Divine underftanaing, yet in the revelation made 
to the mind of a Prophet, they may be dxjoyned from each 
other becauſe God doth not alwayes reveal things inthe bigh- 
eſt degree to the Prophets, for no free agent doi ti alwayes aft 
as far as he can, And therefore propheticall revelation is 
ſometimes a repreſentation of Gods internal decrees, and then 
they alwayes take effef+; and ſometimes only the order of can- 
ſes and effefts, and they may admit of an alteration, and the 
prophecy nevertheleſs be tr»e, becauſe then ic referred only 
to the ſeries of cauſes in the world according to which the 
events would follow if God himſelf d.d not 5zrerpeſe. Theſe 
things being thus premiſed, we come to particular re/oluti- 
ons, which muſt ariſe from the evidences char may be given 
when propberticall prediftions did expreis Gods internall purpoſe 
and decree, and whea only the order of the cauſes in the world ; 
for in theſe latcer it is appateat that events might not an- 
ſwer prediftions , and yet the Propher be a trme Prophet : 
which is a matcer of greater difficulty ,viz.to find our the exact 
differences of chelc ewo, till the evens hath made ic apparenc 
which came from Gods wnalterable purpoſe, and which nor, 
Bur chough ir be a ſ#bjett 1ctle ſpoken to either by Few:/b 
or Chriſtian Writers, yec we are in hopes there may be ſome 
ſuch 
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ſuch clear woes of diftintion diſcovered between them, even 
A priori, which may ſufficiently clear Gods faithfalneſs, and 
the Prophets truth, though the event be nut alwayes corre- 
[pendent i the words Of a prediftion. 

| begin then with the evidences that may be given when 
predittions do flow from interwall parpoſe and arcree. 
Every preaittion confirmed by a preſent miracle, doth not ex- 
preſs meerly the order of cauſes , but the determinations of 
Gods will, becauſe there can be no ſufficient reaſon given 
why the order of camſes 1n nature ſhould be altered to expreſs 
the dependences Of things On each orher , for herein a miracle 
would rather tend to weaken then ftirengthen faith, becauſe 
the end of the miracle wouid be to confirm their {on as tO 
events following upon their cauſes ; but now the medium 
uſed for that end ſeems to prove the contrary, viz. that God 
can elter the ſeries of canſes when he jleaſes bimſelf by work- 
ing miracles , and therein going contrary jto the coxrſe of 
vaturez and thereforea miracle ſeems to be a very incon- 
grno#s Argument in this, becauſe irs ſelf is an evidence that 
may be, which it comes to prove ſhall not be. But when Pro- 
phets come to declare the internall purpoſes of the will of 
God concerning fwtwre contingencies, NO argument can be 
more ſaitable tO demenſtrate the truth of what is ſpoken then 
the working of a preſent miracle ,, for this demonſtrates to 
the ſenies ot men that however wnlikely the event may be ro 
them which is forero/d, yet with God all things are poſſible, 
and that it is very wnlikely God would ſend ſuch & meſſenger 
to declare a falſhood, whom he entrufted ſo great a power 
with as that of working mracles., Thus it was in that re* 
markable prophecy concerning Fofias by the man of God at 
Bethel, 260 years before his birth, which though it were to 
come to pals lo longafrer, Ged confirmed it by a figs, which 
was the renting of the altar, and the pouring ont of the aſbes 
upon it, and the withering of Jeroboams band, We cannot 
therefore in realon think chat God would fer fo clear a ſeal, 
tO any deed which he did intend himſelt to cancel afterward, 
Predittions expreſs Gods inward purpoſe when the things 
oretold ao exceed all probabilities of ſecond carſes,un which cate, 
though choſe words of Tertailian ſeem very barſh, creds quia 
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;mpoſſible : yet taking that impoſſibility as relating to! ſecond 


can/er,and rhe ground of faith to be ſome divine prediftion, 
we ſee what reaſon there may be for them : For the more 
wnlikely the things to be effeftd by ſecond canſer, the grea:- 
er evidence is it that the Prophets in forrteFing ic did not 
refÞe& the meer or def of things in the world, but the wnal- 
terable counſels of the wilt of God, which therefore would 
certainly have their timely accompliſf@mentr. When there- 
fore any Prophets did foretell things above che reach of »4- 
tural canſes, and thoſe rhings did not come to paſs, it was a 
certain evidence of a falſe Prophet, as the contrary was of a 
rue one ; for tone could know fo long before-hand ſuch 
things as were above all hnmane power, but ſuch to whom 
God himſelf, who alone was able to effeff them, did reveal! 
and communicate the knowledge of them. And hence we ſee 
in Scriptare thoſe prediftions which have fecmed to carry 
the greateſt improbabilities with them, have had the molt 
punitnal atcompliſhments, as the Iſraelites returning out of 
«Egypt atthe end of the 430. years ; their deliverance by 
Cyrus aſterthe captivity in Babylon, which ſeemed fo im- 
probable a thing, that when God ipeaks of it, he uſhers it in 
with this preface chat he fruſtrateth the tokens of the lyars, and 
waherh the diviners mad,but confirmeth the word of his ſervant , 
and performeth the counſel of his meſſengers, that ſaith to Je- 
ruſalem, T how ſhalt be inhabited, 8&c. The more anlikely then 
the thing was to come to paſs, the greater evidence there 
was in fo clear a prophecie of it ſo long before (above 100, 
years) and ſo exat a fulfilling of it afterwards, preciſely 
at the expiring of the L XX, years from the firſ# Caprs- 
vity. 

Prediftions concerning ſuture events, Which are confirmed 
by an oath from God himſelf, do expreſs the immutable deter- 
mindtions of Gods will. For which we have the greateſt af- 
ſnrance we can deſire from that remarkable expreſſion of the 
Apoſtle to the Hebrews, Heb. 6. 17, 18. Whereimn God wil- 
ling more abwndanily to ſhew wnto the heirs of [yomsſe the im- 
mutability of his counſel, confirmed it by an oath, that by ro 
immutable things in which it was impoſſible for God to lye, we 
might bave a ſtrong conſolation, &c, Wherein the poſt! 
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obviates and removes all denbts and mifprifiens, leſt God a(- 
ter the declaring of his will ſhould alter the evens (ow 
in it, and that h< doth, both by ſbewing that God hath made 
an «bſolute promiſe, and withall to prevent all doabts, leſt 
ſome tacite condition might finder performance, he tels us that 
God had annexed his oath toit, which wo things were the 
moſt undoubted evidences of the immutalility of Gods connſel. 
The word £3 here uſed, doth in Scripture often note 
the foo Ppativno Of mens hopes and exp(tEations . {ſo it is uſed 
EF +4717 Wy iran, we render it the /ibony 
, ): Fall fail. SO Hoſea 9. 2. 45 #& id boan avs, 

14 the nw wine ſhall fail in her. Thus the meaning here is, 
t'111 by two immutable things 1n which it is smpoſſible that 
G4 thou'd fruſtrate the expettations of men, or alter the 
evints 0 things after he had declared them, For Gods oath 
is an ev:d<nt demonſtration of the-immutability of his will 
in all predift;ons to which this is anxexed, and doih ſully- ex- 
clude hat which the Scriptare Calls repenting in God, that is, 
doing ctherwiſe then the words did ſeem to expreſs, becaule 
of bag tacite conditions underſtood in them. Sov we find 
P/al. 89.31,32,33, 34,35, 36. If they break, my ſtatutes, 
and keep not my commandements, then Will 1 viſet their tranſe 
greſſion with the rod, and their iniquity with ſtripes ;, neutr- 
theleſs my loving kindneſs Will I not niterly take from bim, 
nor ſuffer my faithfulneſs to fail , my Covenant will I not 
break » nor alter the thing that u gone out of my lips. Once 
hawe I (worn by my helineſs, that I Will nut lye nnto David. 
Hu ſeed ſhall endure for ever, and his throne as the Sun before 
me, Wherein we ſee what way God takes to aſſure us of the 
immutability of his Covenant with h's people, by the oath 
which he acjoyns to his promiſes ; whereby God doth molt 
fully exprels the #nalterable arterminations of his own will, 
in that he ſwears by his own holineſs that he would not lye 
unto Dvd, i, e. that he would faithfully perform what he 
had premiſed to him. And there'ore Teriallian well ſaich, Be- 
ati ſumm quorum c:u/a Dera jprat, ſed niſeri & diteftabiles 
fs ne jaranti quidem credimws. Itis happy for us unbelieving 
creatures, that God ſtoops lo low as to confirm bi Covenant 
with an oath; but it will be ſad and miſcrable far ſuch as 
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dare nor venture their faich upon it, when God bath annexed 
his o-trhunto it, It is thought by expoſrors, that there is 4 
peculiar emphaſis in thoſe words \TW AVI TT Once have 1 
ſwern, thereby noteing the irrevocable nature of Gods oath, 
that there is no need of re-etition of it as among men, becauſe 
when once God [wears by himſelf,it is che highelt demonſtrat;- 
cn that no conditions whatever ſhall alcer his deciared par- 
poſe. And therefore the Council of Toledo well explains che 
different natwre Of Gods Oath and his repentance in Scri- 
prtnres ;, furare nan.que Dei eft & [e ordinata nullatenns cor- 
vellere ;, panitere vero eadem erdinata cum Vol merit Smmu- 
tare ; Gods laid to ſwear when he binds himſelf abſolutely 
to performance : and to repent, when things fall out contrary 
to the declaration of Gods will concerning them : for 1o it 
muſt be underſtood to be only matatio ententie; and not 
confilis, that the alteration may be only in the rhings, and 
not in the eternal purpoſe of God, But lince it is evident in 
Scripture, that many predittions do imply ſome racite condits- 
ons, and many declarations of Gods will do not expreſs bis 
internal purpoſes, it ſeemed neceſſary 1n thoſe things which 
God did declare to be the irrevocable prerpoſes of his will, there 
ſhould be ſome peculiar mark and charafer fer upon them 
for the confirmation of his peoples faith : and this we find to 
be the arnexing an oath tO his promiſes. Thus it is in that 
grand Inſtrument of Peace be:ween Ged ard his prople, the 
Covenant Of Grace, wherein God was pleaied 16 tar to 
ſtrengthen the faith of his people in it, that he ratifi:s the 
articles Of peace therein contained, but eſpecially che A of 
Grace on his own parc with an oath, thereby ro aſjure hem 
it was never h $ pt poſe co repeal it, nor ro fuil ' perſorm® 
ance 1n it, For we arenot to think that an Oath la'4s any 
greater obligation upon Goa tor performance, wcien ihe mecr 
declaration of is will ,, ic being a part of 4mmutable juſtice, 
and conſequently neceſſarily implyed 'n the Divine” nature '0 
perform promiſes when once made ; bnt Goas Vath reſi &t us 
and not himſelf, viz. that it might be a reſtimory 11909 ws char 
Godr will chereby declared, is his eternal 4i.d wnchangeable 
will, and ſo the mercies thereby promiſed are [urs mercies ; 
ſuch as are «we7ys2.um without any repentance on Gods part. 
Bb 2 Pr. 
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$A. 7. Prediftions maae by the Prophets concerning bleſſings meerly 6 
4. pou , a8 expreſs Geas 1nternal purpoſe, and therefore ninſt ” 
ve their certain accompliſhment in the time prefixed by the "q 
Prophets. The grand reaſon of this Propoſition, 18, thac the 
beſtowing of bleſſings meerly* irirucl, doth immediate!y fe 
flow from the grace and favomy of God, and depend not upon f 
conditions On our part, as procuring canſes of them , and { 
therefore there can be no account given why God ſhould E 
ſuſpend the performance of fuch promiſes, which would not / 
more ſtrongly bave beld why he ſhould not have made any " 
ſuch promiſes at all, And therefore when we ſee that nor- " 
withſtanding the higheſt demerits, God made ſuch free pro» þ 
miſes, we can have noreaſon to think chat any other demerits L 
interpoſing between the promiſes and performance, ſhou'd - 


binder the accompl;ſoment cf them : unleſs it be inſerted in 
the promiſes themſelves, which is contrary to the watzre of : 
free promiſes : Upon this ground all the promsſes relating to } 
the Goel fate, and to the Covenant of grace therein con» / 
tained, muſt have their ane accompliſhment in the time and , 
manner prefixed by the Prophets : and therefore the Fews are . 
miſerabiy 6/ind when they ſuppoſe the reaſon why the promi/e 
of the Meſſias 15 yet deferred after ſo long expeRtation of | 
him, is, the ws of cheir people ;, for this ſeems to ſuppoſe thar | 
Gods promiſe of the Meſſi did depend upon their own | 
righteouſneſs and worthiveſsabove all other people, which if | 
i doth, they are /ike ro be the moſt miſerable and defperate 
people the world hath : and beſides, if Gods intuition Of fon 
makes h.m defery the coming of the Meſſias, bis foreſight of 
» would have hindyed him from ever promiſing a Meſrias to 
come : but this was ſo far from being a binderance of Gods 
prom 4, that the main exd of the coming of the Meſrias was 
Dan.9.14+-40 make reconciliation for iniquity, and to make an end of fin, 
and to bring in everlaſting righteouſneſs. And we (ce where- 
ever the Prophets infilt on the Covenant of grace, the great 
promiſe contained in it is the blotting out of tranſgreſcions, 
2nd remembring fins no more, and that meerly on the account 
of Gods free love and for his own names ſake : This can be 
ne reafes then why prediffions concerning ſpiritual bleſrings 
ſhould aor beve theie exe accomplipment, becauſe there 
can 
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can be no bar againſt free Love, and the befowing of ſuch 
mereies which do ſuppoſe the greatelt wnworthineſs of them, 
as Goſpel bleſſings do. 

The grear difficulty lyes in explaining the Propheticall phra- 
ſes coneerving the Goſpel tate, which ſeem to intimate a 
greater advancement and flourijbing of peaxee ard holineſs; 
therein, then hath as yer been ſecx in che Chriſtian world , 
which gives the Jews the greater occaſion tO imagine that the 
fate lo much ſpoken of by the Prophers, 1s not yer eſtabliſhed 
n the world, But all the a;fic/ty herein arilerh from the 
want of confiarration of the Javotiſms of the Propheticalt lan- 
guage, eſpecially where it re/pc&s the ſtate of things under 
the Geſpell, concerning which, we may obſerve theſe follow. 
ing rales. 

The Prophets wnaer the old Teſtament, when they ſpeak of 
things to come to paſs in the New, do ſet them forth by the re- 
preſent«tion of ſuch things as were then mm uſe among then- 
ſelves , thus the ſpirituall wor fazpof the Goſpel! is prophecyed 
of, under the notion of the /rgall worſoip among the Fews 
the conver ſion of e/£29pt to the Goſpeb, is forerold 1/aiah 19. 
19, 21, by the letting up of an Altar, and offering ſacyifice 
tothe Lord , and the Conver fron of rhe Gentiles 10 generall, by 
the offering »p of incenſe, Malach, 1.11. and the ſervice of 
God under the Goſpell, is ſet forth by going «p to Jeruſalem, 
and keeping the feaſt of Fabernacles theve, Zach. 14. 216, and 
the plentif wil effuſion of the (pirit of God in the miraculous 
gifts which accended the preaching of the Goſpell, is ler forth 
by the Prophet, Joel 2. 28. by prophecying, and dreaming 
dreams, and ſeeing vifiens ;, not that theſe things ſhould really 
be under Ge/pel{rimes ;, but that the Prophets meaning mighc 
be the better avderſtood by thoſe he ſpake unto, be ſers forth 
the great meaſure of gifts and Goſpel light under thole things 
which were accounted as the higheſt atrainments among 
themſelves. So the great meaſure and degree of holineſs 
which was co be under Goſþ«ll times, is fer forth by the Pro- 
phet Zachary, Zach, 14-20. by the placing of the morro wich 
was among che Fews only upon the High Priefts fore- head, 
that this ſhould be ſo common under the Go/pell, that even 
abe bells of the horſes ſbonld bear it, 5. e, thole things which 
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ſeem moſt remote from a ſpirituall #/e, ſhould be devored ro 
it, asthe bel/s were, which were commonly hanged upon 
thr war- horſes in thoſe mountainous Countries, and 1n che 
jatter part of that verſe, the height and progreſs of Guipell 
h:lineſs is deſcribed nndcr that phraſe, that the pots in the 
Lords henſe ſhonld be as bow!s before rhe Altar, 4.e, ſhould 
be advanced from a lower and more 1pgnoble ſervice, toa 
higher and more ſpiritual degree of holineſs, Now the Fews 
when they obſerve thele and many other Prepheticall paſſages 
relating to.the r5me of the Adeſſias to runin the old frain 
of the Law, they preſently conclude that the Mefſias muſt 
not i»novate any thing concerning their way of worſhip, but 
only be ſome great Prince to give them temporall de/iveran- 
ces, and ſo expound all thele rexts in a /iterall ſenſe, which 
were only expreſſed in ſucha ſtrain, the better to help the 
capacities of thoſe they Ipzke them to, 
Things abſolutely foretold to come to paſs in GoFpell times in 
a generall manner, are to be underſtood comparatively in refe- 
rence to What was before. For when the meaſare of cither 
grace Or knowledge was ſo far above what was then among 
the Jews, that there was ſcarce any proportion between them, 
the Frophers made »ſe of ſuch expreſſions to ſet it forth by, 
which might raiſe up the dull apprehenſion of the Fews to 
conceive the juſt meaſure and fulneſs ot it. Thus when the 
Prephers fore-tel] the grand increaſe of fpiritual knowledge in 
GeFpell times, they doit in this phraſe, they ſhall not reach 
every man his neighbour, and ever y man hu brother, ſaying, 
Know the Lord , for all ſhall know me from the leaſt to the 
greateſt, Jerem. 31.33. Where it was far from the Prophets 
meaning to exclude all »/e of reaching under the Go#fþch, 
(which is contrary to the xd ot all the Ordinances of the 
Goſpell) but becauſe reaching doth commonly ſuppoſe great 
Ignorance, he ſets forth the abandance of knowledge which 
ſhouls bethen, by the exc/#ſion of chat which doth 5mply it. 
So when it is ſaid that they ſhall all be raught of God, the 
meaning is nor, that every one that /zves in the Goſpell fate, 
ſhould be thus cffeQually raught by the Spirit of God, bur 
that the »«mbey of ſuch under the GoFe11, ſhould ſo far ex. 
ceed thoſe under the Law, that they could hardly apprehend 
the 
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the di/Þroportion between chem, unleſs it bad been ſer forth 
in ſo large an expreſſion. Which leads me to the next 
rule. 

T bings fore-teld as univerſally or indefinitely to come to 
paſs unaer the Goſpell, are tobe wnderſtood as to the duty of all, 

but as to the event only of Gods choſen people. Thus when 
there is ſo great, peace prophecyed to bein Goſpel! rimes, that 
then men ſhould beat their [words into plow-ſhears, and ſpears 
ints pruning-bocks ;, that the Woolf ſhould lie down with ;be 
Lamb, and Leopard with the Kid , that Nation ſhanld nit lift 
up [word againſt Nation, nor learn war any more ; with many 
0:hers to the ſame purpole; all theſe ſpeeches are to be un» 
derſtood of what the »atwre and deſign ot the Goſpel] tends to, 
and what is the duty of all that profeſs it, and what would 
iffenally be in the Chriſtian world, did all that profeſs the 
Chriſtian doftrine, heartily obey the diftates of it, and ſo far 
as the Go/pell COth prevail upon any, it lo far cicarates their 
wildand unruly natures, that of fariowe Wolves they become 
innocent Lambs, and of raging Lyons, tender Kids ;, lo far 
from harring and gnjwuring others, that they dare not extertain. 
ary theughrs Of. ill will or revenge towards their greateſt 
enemies, And thus we may ſee, that notwithſtanding the 
feeming repay of the prophecyes of the Old Teſtament 
concerning the ſtare of the New, with the events wh ch baye 
been obſerved in ir, yet that all thoſe predift;ons which con- 
cerned the beſtowing of the ſpirituall blefings which con- 
cerned the Goſpell ftate, have bad their pzntZuall accompliſtr 
went in the ſenſe they were intended. 

Prediftions concerning fmture events where nat only the thing 
its ſelf us foretold but the ſeverall circumſtances of perſons, 
time, and place enumerated, are to have their due accompliſh» 
ment, and conſequently expreſs Gods inward purpoſer, For 
thoſe promiſes or comminations wh:ch are capabie of altera- 
tion by ſome tacite conditions implyed in them, do molt com- 
monly rx in generall terms ; or elle are ſpoken by way of 
immediate addreſs to the perſons concerned in order to the 
ftirring them.up che more to the duty God aims at by choſe 
comminations ;, as when fonas limited the Ninivites de» 
Bruttion to forty dayes, But when Prophecies arc recorded, 
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not by way of commination but meer-predition, and parti- 
cular circumſtances fer Cown, it {tands to reaſon that duch 
Prophecies muſt have their cerrain accompliſhment ; and that 
firſt, becauſe God by ſetting down the: circamſtances would 
vive them greater evidences that the prediftions came from 
himſelf , as when the Prophet at Betbel not only foretold the 
deſtr u&ion of the Altar there; but particularly named the 
man that ſhould do it, viz. Foþ£a. So when God by Iſaiah 
called Cyrxs by name, it was doubtleſs a great confirmation 
ro:them, that the deliverance of the Jews ſhould beby thar 
perſon. Secondly, becauſe theſe circumſtances are intended 
for Levdmarks to know the certainty of rhe accompliſhment 
of the Prophecy. For when tley find the circumſtance; 
fall out exafly according to prediion, they have no ground 
r0 queſtion the accompliſhment of the ſubſtance of the "Pro- 
fhecy. And hence ic was that in the grand Prophecy of therom- 
ing of the Meſſia all particular circumpances. werelo long 
betore forerela. The firſt dawning of his day being to Adew 
after his fall, when rhe nature he ſhould be boy» of was fore- 
cold, viz. not. Angelicall but kamane, of the ſeed of the wo- 
man. To Abraham it was further revealedof what Nation 
of mankind, viz. from his poſterity, to Facob at what time, 
when the Scepter ſhould be departed from Judah ;* and from 
what 7ribe, viz. Juakh ; to David of what” Family in that 
tribe, vit. hisown, tO Iſaiah of what Perſon in that Family, 
a Virgin, to Micahin what jlace, viz. Bethlehem ; and to 
Daniel, at what preciſe time, roward the expiring of bu ſe- 
venty weeks , which according to the moſt probable com- 
petation of them did commence from the ſeventh year of 
Artaxerxes Longimanus, and ſo the 490. years expired near 


upon our Savioxrs paſſion, Now certainly rhe particular - 


enumeration of all theſe circamftances ſpoken of ſo long be. 
fore, and falling ont ſo exatily, could nor but givethe greatef 
cenvittion and evidexce, that our bleſſed Saviour was that per- 
fon ſo much ſpoken of by the Prophets, inwhiom all theſe ſe- 
verall /ines did meer as in their center. 

Laſtly, Prediftions then expreſs divine purpoſes Whew many 
Prophets in ſeverall ages concur in the ſame prediftions; becaute 
K is hardly ſen but all thoſe tacire conditions tich are ſup- 
poſed 
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poſed in general prowiſes Or comminations may be altered in 
different ages ;, but when the conditions alter, and the pre- 
diftions comtinne the ſame, it is a tronger evidence it is lome 
immutable connſel of God which is expreſſed in thoſe predi- 
fions, And in this caſe one prediffien confirms the fore- 
going, as the Jews ſay of Prophets ;, One Prophet that hath the 
reſtimony of another Prophet, us ſuppoſed to be true ;, but it mult 
be with this ſwppoſetion, that the other Propher was before 
approved to be a trne Prophet. Now both theſe meet inthe 
Prophecics Ong our Saviour; for to bim bear all the 
Prophets witneſs , and in cheir ſeveral ages they bad ſereral 
things revealed to them cgncerning him , and the aviformity 
and perfeft harmony ot ſhe ſeveral Prophecies by perſons 
at ſo great diftance from each other, and bring of ſeveral 
intereſts and imployments, and in ſeveral places, yet all giving 
light to each other, and eXaflly meeting at lait in the accom- 

lifoment, Co give us yet a further and clraver evidence that 
all thoſe ſeveral beams cyme from the ſame Sun, when all 
thoſe ſcattered rajes were at laſt gathered into one body 
apainat the appearance Of the Sun of righteonſneſs in the 
worla. 

Thus bave we now cleared when preaitiions are expreſſive 
of Gods internal purpoſes ;, by obſervation of which rules we 
may eahly reſolve the other part of the asficulty when they 
only expreſs the ſeries and dependencies of things which 
would have their 5ſſwe and accompl;iSment if God by his 
immediate hand of providence did not cur off the extail of 
is upon their #atwral cauſes, Now as to theſe Pro- 
phecies which concern things conſidered in themſelves, and 
not preciſely as they are in the connſel of God, we are to ob- 
ſerye theſe rules. 

I. Comminations of judgements ta come do n0t in them- 
ſelves Sptak, the abſolmte futurity of the event, but doonly de- 
clare what the perſons ro whom they are waae are ro expett, 
and what ſhall certeinly come to paſs, unleſs God by hy mercy 
interpaſe between the threatning and the event. $0 that com. 
minations Coipeak only the aebiram pane and 'the neceſſary 
obligation £0 puniſhment ; but therein God doth not bind up 
himiclt as he doth in abſo{nte promiſes; the reaſon is becaule 
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comminations confer no right to any, which abſolute promiſes 
do; and therefore God is not bound to neceſſary performance 
of what he rhrearens. Indeed the guilt, or obligation to 
paun;ſhment is neceſſary, where the offence hath been commit- 
redo which the rhreatning was annexed ; but the execution 
of that pzniſhment doth till depend upon Gods arbitrarious 
will, and therefore he may ſ#Fþend or remove it upon ſerious 
addriſſes raade to himſelf in ordercoic, For ſince God” was 
pleaſed not to take the preſent forfeirwre of the firſt grand 
tranſgreſſion, but made ſuch a re/axation of that penall Law, 
that conditions of pardon were admittable, rotwithſtanding 
ſentence paſſed upon the malefaFors, there is ſtrong ground, 
of preſamprion in humane nature that Gods furbearance of , 
mankind notwithſtanding fin, doth ſuppoſe his readineſs to 
pardon offendoys upon their repentance, and therefore that all 
particular threatnings of judgements to come do ſuppoſe 
incorrigibleneſy in thoſe they are pronounced againſt : Upon 
which the foundation of hope is built, that if rimely repentance 
do intervene, God will remove thole judgements which are 
threatned againſt them, 

And this was eertainly the caſe of the Ninivites upon 

7 onas his preaching among them, For when the threatning 
was ſo prremptory, Tet forty dayes and Ninive ſhall be de- 
ftroyed, all the hope they could have of pardon mult be from 
the generall per/ſwajions of mens ſonls of Gods readineſs tO 
remove jadgements upon repentance, For otherwiſe there 
had been no place for any thing but deFþair, and not the 
leaſt encouragement tO [npplicate the mercy of God, which we 
ſee they aid in a molt ſolemn manner atter they were con- 
vinced theſe comminations came from God himſelf by the 
mouth of his Propher. Some think chat Jonas together with 
the threatning of jndgment did intermix exhortations tO 
yepentance ;, but we can find no probability at all for. that 
on thele two accounts ; firſt, Fonas then would not have 
been ſo wnwilling to have undertaken this meſſage , for as far 
as we can ſee, the harſoneſs of it was the 'main yeaſon he 
ſought to have avoided ir by flying to Tar/ſhiſs; Secondly, 
Jonas would have had no pretence. at all for his anger and 
difpleaſwre at Gods pardoniprg Ninive , which is moſt 
probably 
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probably conceived to have been, becauſe the Ninvites 
might now ſ»ſþeft him to be no trae Prophet, becauſe the 
event anſwered not his prediftion, Now there had been no 
reaſon at all for this, if he had. mixed promiſes together with 
his rbreatnings ; for then nothing would haye fe{» out 
contrary to his own predittions, And therefore it ſeems 
evidenc that the meſſage 7045 was ſent with, was only the 
commination of their ipeedy re, which God did on parpoſe 
to awaken them the ſooner, and with the greater earneſtneſs 
tO repentance, When the jaqgamny was denounced in ſo pe- 
remptory a manner ;, although it ſeems Jonas had before luch 
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apprebenſfions of the mercifull natare of God and his reads- Jonah 4.24 


eſs tO pardon, that he might ſuppole Gods intention by this 
ſevere denanciation Of judgement, might be only to take 
occaſion upon their repentance to ſhew his goodneſs and 
bounty to them, But this was no part of bis ;nſtruox;, 
which he durſt not go beyond in his Preaching, what ever 
his private opinion might be : for the Propbers were to utter 
no morein their Preaching or particular meſſages then Was 
in their commiſſion, and were not to mix their Own words 
with the Word of the Lord. 

And by this we may further underſtand the denunciation 
of deathto Hezekiah by the Prophet Iſaiah, Set thy houſe in 
order, for thou ſhalt dye and not live. I queſtion not buc the 
Prophet revealed to Hezekiah as much as Ged had reveal? 
to him ( for to ſay as Molinews doth, that the Prophet lpake 
theſe words of his own head before he fully underſtood Gods 
mind, is very harfp and incongruoxs ) but God might art firſt 
diſcover tO 1/aiah not his mternall farpoſe, but what the 
nature Of the diſeaſe would bring him to ( unle's his own 
immediate hand of providence interpoſed) which meſſage he 
would have 1/aiah carry to Heztkiab tor the rryal of his 
faith, and exciting him to the more lively att; of grace, and 
fora further demonſtration of Gods goodneſs to him in pro- 
longing bis life beyond humane probability and the comrſe of 
ſecond cauſes, Now what repwgnancy is there to the rrath 
and faithfulneſs of God, that God ſhould conceal from his 
Prophets in their mefſages the znternall purpoſes of his will, 
and in order tothe doing good to- men ſhould only reveal 
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what would certainly have come to peſs unleſs bimſelf had 
otherwile determined it. And thus the repentance which is 
attributed to God in reference to theſe denunciztions of 
judgements, is far from importing any real matarion in the 
internal pages of God { a rock ſome have ſplit th:mfelves 
upon.) but it only ſignifies the outward changing of the 
Scene towards men, and ating otherwiſe then the words of 
the Prophets did ſeem to import; and all the alteration is in 
the outward diſcovery of his will, which is certainly far 
from being any col{aſion in God : Unleſs we muſt ſuppole 
God fo bound up that he bath no liberty of uſing his own 
methods for bringing men to repentance, Or for rryal of his 
peoples graces, but muſt in every inſtance of his Word declare 
nothing but his own sxnrernal purpoſes, which is contrary to 
the general method of Gods dealing with the world, which is 
to govern men by his own Laws, and thereby to awaken them 
ro dxty, and deterre from ſin by his annexed threatnings, 
without revealing any thing of his 3nternal purpoſes con- 
cerning the fate and condition of any parcicular perſons at 
all ;, which threatnings of his though prowownced with the 
oreateſt ſeverity, do not ſpeak Gods inWard reſolutions as to 
any particular perſon, but what all mult expe if chey con- 
tinue imperitent and sxcorrigible. For the only condition 
implyed in theſe rhreatnings being repentance, it neceſſarily 
follows that where that is wanting, chele hypothetical com- 
minations are abſolute prediftions of what ſhall certainly come 
to paſs on all thoſe who are deſtitute of the condition ſup- 
poſedin them. 

So that where any comminations are pronounced by any in 
a prophet ical way concerning any perſon or people, and no 
alteration happen at all in chem, but they continue 5mpeni- 
tent and incorrigible, there the not coming of chem to. paſs 
may be a token of a falſe Propher, For in this caſe the on- 
ly tacite condition smplyed in theſe threatening Prophecies is 
uppoſed ro be wanting, and ſo the comminations muſt be 
wnderftond as abſolute pray Now in thoſe comminati. 
0n1in Scripture, which are abſolutly expreſſed, but conditio- 
nally nnderftood, we find ſomething imerpoſing, which we 
may rationally ſuppoſe was the very condition nnderſtood. As 
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Abimelechs reſtoring of $irah was the ground why the /enrence 
Abat s humiliation, Hiz:hiah his carneft prayer, the Nini- 


vites repemance, all interpoſed between ſcntence and execm- 


zen, whereby we may be fully farisfied of the reaſow wiry 


thele dew wnciations did not rake effe ; But where che per. 
ſons continue the ſame after threatnings that they were be- 


fore, there is NO reaſon why the ſenrence ſhould be ſuſpended, 
vnleſs we ſhould ſuppoſe ic ro be a meer effec? of the pars- 


ence and long: ſuffering Of Ged, leading men to repentance and 


amenament of life : Which is tl e ground the Jews give, why 
the not ſalfilling of denwnciations of judgement was never 
accounted ſufficient tOFrove a man a falſe Prophet ;; to which 
purpoſe thele words of XMaimonides are obſervable in his 
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Zeſnde T horab, where he treats particularly on the ſabjeft of v, (41, 
propheries. If a Prephet foretell ſad things, as the death of any fis Cap 10, 
one,or famine,or War ,or the like, if theſe thing « come not to paſs, /+ ©. 


he ſhall not be accounted a falſe Prophet , ntither tet them 
ſay. Behold be hath foretold, andit comes not to paſs ; for our 
blefſed Ged u flaw to anger, and rich in mercy, and repemerh 
of the evil ; andit may be that they repent, and God may ſpare 
them, as he did the Ninivites, or defer the puniſhment, as he 
did Hezekiah's, Thus we fee that Propheticall comminats- 
on; do not expreſs Gods internall purpoſes, and therefore the 
event may not come to paſs, and yet the Prophet bea true 
Prophet, 

2, Preaifliens concerning temporall bleſſings, ds not always 
abſolmely ſpeak the. certainty of the event, but What God is 
ready to do if they towhom they are made continue faithfall to 
him + For which we have ſufficient ground from that place 
of Feremiah 18. 9, 10. At what inſtant 1 ſhall ſpeak, con- 
cerning a Kingdom, to bnild and toplantit; if it do evil in 
my ſight, that it obey not my voice, then will ] repent of the 
good wherewith I ſaid I] would benefit them. $0 Iſaiah 1. 
19,20. If yebe willing and obedient, ye ſhall eat the good of 
the Land ;, but if ye refuſe andrebell, ye ſhall be devoured with 
the ſword , for the month of the L:rd hath ſpoken it. Where- 
by we fee it evident, that all promiſes x nhl ble ſings 
are not to be taken abſo/xze{y, but with the condition of obeds- 
Cc3 ence. 
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ence, But this the Tews can by no mearis digeſt, whoſe rae is, 
that all prophecies of good things to come mult neceſlirily come 
tO paſs, or he was no true Prophet who ſpake them : For ſaith 
Maimon, Whatever good thing God hath promiſed, although 
it be promiſed nnder a condition, he never revokes it ,, and we 
never find that Ged repented him of any good thing promiſed, 
bat in the d:ſtruttion of the firſt Temple, whin God bad pro- 
miſed to the righreoms they ſhould net die with the Wicked ; but 
he repented him of his words, But it is very plain to any one 
chat conſiders the 7ewiſh Interpretations of Scripture, that 
in them they have always an eye to themſelves, and will be 
ſure not to underſtand thoſe Scriptures which ſeem to thwart 
their own intereſt, as is moſt apparent in the preſent caſe ; 
ſor the grand reaſon why the Fews infilt fo much on the pan- 
flnall accompliſhment ot all promiſes of good to be the ſign of 
a trwe Prophet, is to mphold their own intereſt in thoie rem- 
porall bleſſings which are prophecyed of concernirg them in 
the old Teſtement ; alchough one would think the wars of 
corre pondency in the event in reference to themſelves, might 
makechema /ittle more tender of the honour of thoſe Pro 
phecies which they acknowledge to be. divine , and have ap- 
peared to be ſoin noihing more then the full accompliſhment 
of all thoſe threatnings which are denounced againſt them for 
their a;ſobeazence,even by the mouth of Aoſes himſelf, Demt. 
28, from the 15. to the end, Can anything be more plain 
and evident, then that the enjoyment of all the priviledges 
conferred upon them, did depend upon the condition of their 
continuing faithfull to Gods Covenant ? The only place of 
Scripture produced by them with any plauſibility, is that, 
Terem. 28,9. T he Prophet which prophecieth of peace, when 
the ward of the Prophet ſball come to paſs, then ſhall the Pro- 
phet be known that the Lord hath truly ſent him. For recon- 
ciling ot which place with thoſe already mentioned, we are 
tO anderſtand that here was a particular conteſt between two 
Prophets , Hananiah and feremiah ; Jeremiah be foretold 
evill.to come, though unwillingly, v. 6. Hananiah be pro- 
phecied peace. Now feremiah, according to God peculiar 
direftion: and iniþiration, appeals to the event to determine 
whoſe Prophecy was the trweft : Now ſaith Jeremiah, if the 


Pro» 


Prophtcy of Hananiah concerning peace be falfled, then he 
is the trae Prepher, and1 the falſe. And in this caſe when 
two Prophets Prophecy contrary things, it ſtands to reaſon 
that God will not revel any thing by the wonth of his own 
Prophet which ſhall nor infa{bly come to pals, that thereby 
the rywth of his own Prophet may be fully manifeſted. Beſides 
Feremich refers not weer!y to the event forecold, bur gives a 
tudden ſpecimen of his own rrath in another Prophecy con- 
cerning the death of Hananah, which was punRually ac- 
compliſhed the ſame year, ver. 17. And which is moſt con- 
fiderable to our purpoſe, both theſe Prophets conſidered the 
ſame preple under the ſame circamſtancer, and with the ſame 
cenditions;, and lo Jeremiah becauſe of their incorrigibleneſs 
forete[ls deſolation certainly to come z notwithſtanding this, 
Hananiah: toretells peace and ſafety, which was contrary 
direRly to Gods methed Of preceeding, and lo the falſity of bis 
Proph:cy would infallibly be diſcovered by the evensg, So 
that nowithſtanding this inftance it appears evident thac 
pr editions Of temporal! bleſſings do ſuppoſe conditions, and lo 
have not alwayes the event tulfilled, when the people do nor 

er form their condirion Of obedience. And thus we bave now 
Fai down the rales whereby the truth of Prophecies was to 
be judged; by which it appears wharlirtle need che conſtanc 
Prophets had tO appeal tO miracles to manifeſt the certainty of 
Divine revelation in them. So we have finiſhed our tirit 
propoſition concerning the manner of trying Divine revelation 
in the Prozhets God ſentamong his people. 

We now come to the ſecond penerall propoſition con- 
cerning the Prophets. Thoſe Prophets whom God did imploy 
pon ſome extraordinary meſſage for confirming the trmth of 
the religion eſtabliſhed by him, bad a power of miracles conferd 
wpon them in order to that end. So that we muſt diſtinguiſh 
the ordinary imploymen: of Prophets which was cither 5n- 
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ſftrultion or predittion of future events among Gods own. 
people, from their recaliar meſſages when they were ſent to | 


give evidence tO the rruth of that way of religion which was 
then ſertled by Gods own appointment. Now-the Prophets 
generally did ſuppoſe the rrath of their religion as owned by 
thoſe they were /ent to-, and therefore it had been very 
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needleſs implaying a power of muracles among them 10 con- 
vince them of that which they bclieved already, For we 


never read among all the revelrs of the people of the Few! I! 

that they were lapſed fo far as totally to rc: the Law of if 

Moſes, (which had been to alter che conſftsrution of their u 

Commonwealth) although they did enormouſly :f.»d againlt 0 

the Precepts of it, and that inchole things, wherein the bu- te 

mour Of God was mainly concernd, as is molt plain in their te 

frequent and groſs Idolatry : Which we are nor foto wnder- tl 

ſtand us though they wholly caſt off the worſhip of the 2rme th 

God, but they ſuperindaced (as the Samaritans did) the 0 

Worſhip of Heathen [dols with that of th: God of Iſracl. But po 

when the revelt grew ſo great and dangerom that it was ai 

ready ro ſwall;wupthe trye worſaip of God, urnlels lome ap- ft 

parent exidence were fiven of the fa/fity of thoſe Heathen , » 

wixtares , and further confirmation ot the rrach of the at 

eftabliſhed religion, it pleaſed God lometimes to lend his ef 

Prophets on this peculiar meſſage to. the main 1»ſtruments of w 

this revolt : As is molt con{picuous intbat dangerous de- cl 

fign of Feroboam, when be out of a Politick en4 ſec up his wW 

1wo calves in oppoſition to the Temple at- Fernſalem; and is 

therein ir was the more dangerous in that in all probability ro 

he Ceſigned not the a/reration of the worſhip it ſelf, but the ſp 

eſtabliſhment of it in D:n and Bethil;, For his inreref} lay mm 

1 King, 12.. NOt1n drawing of the people from the worſbip of God, buc th 
27+ from bis worſhip at fermſalem, which was contrary to his 

deſign of Cantorizing the Kingdom, and taking thegreaceſt th 

ſhare 10 lvymieif, Now that God m:ght confirm his. peoples A 

fauh in this dangerous juniZnre of time be lendsa Prophet to w! 

Bethel, who by the working of preſent miracles there, wiz. M 

7 King-13, the remting the Altar and withering of Jeroboams hand, did by 

2. manifeſt rothem that theſe Alrars were aiſpleaſing tO God, at! 

| and that the [true place of worſhip was at Fernſalem. $0 in ar 

t King.18. that famous fire-Ordeal for trying the trmb of religion be- D 

35, tween God and Bal upon mount Carmel by Elijah, God rn 

was pleaſed in a miracaions way to give the molt pregaant ra 

teſtimony to the er «th of his own worſvip, by cauſing a firero th 

come down from heaven and conſume the ſacrifice, , which ſhu 

the 'Pyieſts of Ban! were contounded and the people con- gr 
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firmed in che belief of the aut trwe Ged ; for preſently upon 
the {g ht of this awiracle the people fall on their faces and fay 
the Lord he « God, the Lord be i God, Whereby we plainly 
ſee what clear evidence is given to the trarh of that religion 
which is atteftked-wi:h a power of miracles. Thus the widdow 
of Sarepta which was in the Country of Zidon, was brought 
tO believe Elijab to be a true Prophet by his raiſing up ber ſox 
tOlife, And the woman ſaid to Elijah, Now by this I know 
that thow art 4 wan of God, and that the Word of the Lord by 
thy month « truth. So we ſee how Naamen was convinced 
of the 3rae God by bis miraculous cure. it} Fyrdan by the af» 
pointment Ot Eliſha, Bebold now 1 know that there is no God in 
all the earth but in Iſracl , by which 4»ffaxces it is demen- 
ſtrable that either the faith of all theſe perſons was bwilt upon 
weak and inſufficient grounds, or that a power of miracles is 
an evident confirmation. of the trath of that religion win 

eſtabliſhed by them, For this we ſee was the great end. 


cles, viz, tobe as an evident demonfration of the erath 
what was revealed by him. So- that this power of miracles 
is not meerly a motive Of credibility, Or 2 probable inducement 


to remove prejudice from the perfor, as many of our Divines * 


ſpeak, but it doth conrain an evident demonſtration tO com- 
mon. ſenſe of the truth of that religion which is confirmed bY 
them. 

And thus we aſſert it to have been in the caſe of Moſes, 
the trath of whoſe meſſage was atteſted both among che 
Egyptians and the Iſraelites by that power of miracles 
which he bad But herein we have the great Patrons of 
Moſes our greateſt enemies, viz. the: preſent Fews ; who 
by reaſon of their enmity to the dofFrine of Chriſt which was 
atteſted by anparaleld miracles, are grown very ſhy of the 
argument. drawn from. thence : Inſomuch that their great 


Dr, . Maimenides layes down. this for a confillent\ maxime, Dg ſud. 
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raclites did. not believe in Moles our Maſttr for the ſake of ſ-1+ 


the miracles which he wrought. Did: they noc-?-che more 
ſhame. for them: and if they did, the more ſhame: for this 
great RICA Ed: gorens rea/en he gives for 
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it is, becan/e there may remain Jome ſ»ſpition in oner mind, , 

that all miracles may be wrought by a powver of Magick or by, 

Incaxtation : Say you ſo 2 what, when Moſes confounded Js 

%. all the Aagicians in e/Egypr, and made rhemſelves who of | 
| were the moſt canning in theſe things confels it was the ow 

, finger of God, and at lait give our as not ableto ſtd before ” 

| M:ſes ? mighc one fil ſufþ:# all this to' be done by a I 


Magicall power ? Credat Fudeva Apella, non ego, This is 
much like what another of their Doftors layes, whom they 


Ab. 55* call the Divine Philoſopher, that Eliſha bis raiſing the child pre 
to life, and curing Naamans leproſe ; and Daniels eſcaping I 


the Lions, and Jonas ont of the Whales belly, might all come 

ro paſs by the influence of the ſtars, or by Pythoniſme, 
Very probable! butir is moſt rr#e which G, Yortixs there ©n 
_ obſerves of the Jews, nih;l non yen mortaliuns ok 

wr agnoſcere virtue ac digito quaſs ipſhius Des feſwm 

4 $3 #51 miracnla ſua. Al their deſign in this, is th 
; tO efbvare the miracles of onr blefſed Saviour, and to f 
gate allthey can from the belief -of them. Hence they x 


rell us.that zothing is ſo eafie to be done as miracles ,, the r 
meer recital of the Terragrammaton will work, wonders, and If 
chac by this Feremiah and owr Saviour did all their. miracles : th 
It is well yec that he did no.more then oxe of their own Pro- fo 
pry had done before him , but where I wonder do we read ful 
tbat ever the pronouncing of fonr letters raiſed one from. che (c 
degd who had lain foxrr dayes in the grave ? or by whar o; 
power did Chrift-raile himſelf from the dead, (which was the . 
greateſt miracl: of all ) could his dead body provomnce the 4 
Tetragrammaton to awaken its ſelf with 2 But Maimonides - 
furcher wells us that. the miracles which Aoſes wrought by 
among the 7/rac/ites were meerly for neceſſity, and not to - 
prove the truth of his Divine commiſſion, tor which he. in L 
franceth in dividing the red ſea, the raining of " /Uanna, and 
the —_— of Corah and hi complices, But ſetting aſide £ 
What theſe, rwo lacrer were theimmediate handof God,and-not te 


miracles done by Moſes, yet it is evident that the inrent of 
them was to wanifeſt a Divine preſence among them ; and in F 7 
the rr yal of Corah. Moſes appeals tO Gods immediate Provi- 
dence 00. manifeſt whecher God bad immediately imployed 
| | | . bim 
Frm 
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* wild-yneſs, (xcepr thou make thy ſelf altogether 4 Prince over 


- 


him or no. For. it is evident by the rext that the main 

charge (hey laid againſt Afoſes was ambirion and «{arpation ; Numb 16, 
Jiut a ſmall thing, ſay they. that thou haſt brought us wp out vo 

of 4 Land that floweth with milk, and honey, to kill ws 4n the of 


wt. Whereby it is evidenc chey chought that Aoſes 2ted ? 
oitof a private deſign, and aimed at his 0wn howowr and E 
authority , which was an imparation of the higheſt nature 
that could be «edged againſt bim.. Now fee how Muſes 
proceeds to clear himſelf, ( which is ſufficient to ſtop che 
wouth; of theſe incredalows 5 ws) for he layes the greateſt 
evidence of his Divine commiſſion upon a preſent miracle. 
And Afoſes ſaid, Hereby ſhall ye know that the Lord kgth V, 18, 19; 
ſent me to do all theſe works ;, for 1 have not dune them of mine 
own mind, If theſe men dye the common death of all men, then 
the Lord hath not ſent me, &c, Can any thing be more glas 
then that the only intent of this miracle was t© make mY » 
pray that Afoſes cook not bis office upon him, but was imments 
diately lent and imployed by God in what he did. But tha 
which will puc an end to this controyerſie is Gods giving 
Moſer a power 10 work miracles for that very end\rhar the 
Iſraelites ſhould believe him, Exidus $8.8, g. And can we * 
think they would bave ever left Egypt as they did and 
followed Afoſes into che wilderneſs, unleſs they had been 
fully convinced he was a deliverer fent from God ? It is trxe 
(chat which the Fews ſpeak ſo much of) the ſtatia i» monte 
Sing was a great confirmation both to their own faith and 
to. Moſes his, according to what God had told him, Exod. 
3.12, but yet it follows not hence they had no firm botrom 
lor their faith to ſtand on before ( for then they might have 
been drownedin the red ſea as well as the /£2yprianr) but 
Ged knowing their jncr-dubility and readineſs to diſobey his 
Law, did at the promulgati-u of it t:ſt;fie ro their ge and Ex. 19. 9. 
rays his own preſence in the idſft of them, And this cer- 
tainly was oxe of the greateſt »iracles of all : and therefore *+ 
£0 oppoſe this to the evidewss that is produced by miracles, 
is only (£9) oppoſe a power Ol Wwor+t'"g miracles (0 a power of 
doing them, So vain and cypty then, ſo falſe and fallation, 
yea lo direfHy contrary © holy $«ripture is that A xiome of 
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the Fews, Prophetia veritas non confirmatay miraenlic : for 
miracles are lufficient evidences of Divine revelation in any 
whom God imployes,to af bur ſuch as are reſolved not to be- 
lieve them ;, and as one well faich, Pertizacie nallum re- 


medinm poſmit Deva ,, God never works miracles to convince 
obſtinate Atheiſts and wilfull Infidels, This now is the firſt 
caſe wherein miracls are to be expefted, which is, whew God 
imployes any upon an extraordinary meſſage, to be as Credenti« 


als to confirm their Divine commsſſion, 


"9M F Chap. 6. The Truth of Scriptare- Hiſtory aſſerted, 
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CHAP. VII. 
The eternity of the Law of Moſes diſcuſſed. 


The ſecond caſe wherein miracles may be expifted, when 4 


Divine poſutive Law is to be repealed, and another way of 
Worſbip eftabliſhed inflead of it. The poſſibility in general 
of a repeal of a Divine Law aſſerted ; the p.#ticalar caſe of 
the Law of Moſes diſÞnted againſt the Jevs : the matter of 
that Law proved mot to be immutably obligatory , becauſe 
the ceremonial precepts were required not for themſelver, 
bat for ſome further end; that proved from Maicqonides bas 
confeſſion : the precepts of the Ceremoniall Law frequent! 

diſpenſed with while the Law was in force. Of the Paſſe 
over of Hezekiah, and ſeverall other inſtances. It is not 
imcon ”_—_ with the wiſdom of God to repeal [nh an efta- 
blifked Law, Abravanels arguments anſwered. Of the 
perfeition of the Law of Moſes, compared with the Goſpell. 
Whether God bath ever declared be would never repeal the 
Lew of Moſes, Of adding to the precepts. Of the ex- 
prefſions ſeeming to imply the perpetwity of the Law of 
Moſes, Reaſons affigned why thoſe expreſſions are uſed, 
though perpetwity be not implyed. The Law of Moſes nor 
baile nyon immutable reaſon, becauſe many particular pre- 
cepts were founded wpon particular occaſions, a4 the ed he 
of the Zabit ; many ceremoniall precepts thence deduced out of 
Maimonides ; and becauſe ſwcb a ſtate of things was fore- 
told, with which the obſervation of the Ceremoniall Law 
Wonld be inconfiftent. Th.t largely diſcovered from the 
Prophecyes of the old'Trftament. 


Now come to the ſecond caſe wherein wiracles may be 
juſtly expefted, which is, when ſomerbing which bath been 


before eſtabliſhed by Divine Law, i to be repealed, and ſome 
other way of worſhip 30 be ſer wp in ſtead of it, - Two things 
are very necefſary to be ſpoken ro forthe clearing of this 


tow ;, firſt, whether a Law once eftabliſbed by God bim- 


ſelf be capable of a repeal ; Secondly, What neceſſity there # 
Dt 
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Law, Theſe two contain the main fowndarion of the 
difpute between the Jews and us, wiz whether rhe Law of 
Moulſcs was ever to be Laid e/ſ4e, and whether the miracles of 
our bl:ſſed Saviour were [ufficient evidences of Gads intention 
by him to repeal the former Law eſt«bliſh:4 by Moles? | be- 
e1n with che fir ft, whether a Divine Law in generall, or the 
Law of Moſes in particular may. be abregated.or repealed, 
after God bh. mſelf hach made. it evident chat the prommalgation 
of ir was from himſelf. This muſt be confeſſed rhe ſtrongeſt 
and moſt plauſoble plea the preſent Jews have for their /»fi. 
delity, and therefore the erernity of the Law of. Moſes is 
made by them one of the fundamental articles of-their pre- 
ſent Creed, and is pleaded for with the.greateſt-ſabrilty by 
their great R. Abravanel,who ſpends bis-whole 1 oy won de 
capite fides upon it, but with what ſucceſs, will be ſeen in 
our clearing ofic, There are but three things can be ſwppe- 
ſed as the grounds why a Law once promwlged: by God him» 
{clf, ſhould not be capable of repeat; and thoſe are either 
firſt, becauſe the things themſelves commanded in that Law 
are of ſnch a natwe, that they are not: capable. of \being aiſ- 
penſea with : Or ſecondly, tht it 55 not conſiſtent with the 
wiſdom of God to repeal a LaW once eftabliſhed : Or thirdly, 
that the reaſon of the Law continuing alwayes the ſame jt w.uld 
argne mutability im God to revoke that Law, and eſtabliſh 
another inſtead of it : If we can therefore demonſtrate, that 
the matrer of the Law of Moſes us of a poſitive. and mutable 
nature, that it is ſuitable to the wiſdom of God to alter it, and 
that ſufficient asconnt in reaſon may be given for the alteration 
of it, then there can be no imaginable neceſſity that:a Law 
once having God for its Author, muſt. cheretore derive from 
him an eternall and'immutable obligation. 

Firſt then as to the matter of the Law ; and here it muſt be 
ſuppoſed, that in the matter of comroverſie berween us and 
the Fews the queſtion is not of any of thoſe things which 
are therefore commanded, becaule they are 1ntrinſecally goed, 
as the precepts of the nat wral or moral Law, bur of thole rhings 
which are therefore only goed, becauſe God command; them, 
i, C, things meerly poſitive, whoſe worthand vale arileth'not- 
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from the intyinfick weight of the thing, bur from the exter- 
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' of xall impreſs Of divine amthority upon them, Now it is no que= 
' of flion on either hand whether God may require theſe things or 
__ no; nor whether thele things will be acceprable unto God, 
de- ſo-long as he requires them p but whether, when once re- 
he quired, the obligation to them can neyer ceaſe. Such kind 
ed, of things among the Jews we ſuppoſe all the rites and cere- 
__— monies of the Law to be , viz, circumcifiun, diftinftion of 
ff | meats and days, exſtomes Of ſacrificing, and ſuch like, and 
fi- whatever other Laws reſp:Red them as a di ſtint and pec n- 
pg liar Common wealth. All theſe we ſay are ſuch as do nor 
wy carry an immutable ebligation along with them ;_ and that on 
dy theſe accounts. | 
ae Firſt, Becauſe theſe things are not primarily required for 1. 
in themſelves, but in order to ſome further end. Things that 
i are required upon their own accomnt, carry an indifpenſable 
a obligation in them to their performance ; but where zh1ngs are 
- commanded not for themſelyes, but the Legiſlator doth ex- 
w preſs ſome particular graunds of requiring them, there the 
ſ- end and intention of the Legiſlator 1s the . meaſure of their 
ve obligation. To which purpoſe Aaimonides excellently ſpeaks ,,,,, Ne- 
£ when he ſaith, That the. particular manner of Worſhip among och.p,z. 
d the Jews, as. [4cri fices and oblations, were ſecundum intention 63%. 
ſo nem ſecundam Des, Gods ſecondary intention and deſign , but 
od [r4yer, 1MvVOcation, aud the like, were nearer Gods promary 4u- 
e tention : Now, faith he, for the finſt, they are ne furtber ac- 
d ceptable to God, thim as all the circumftances of time, place, 
” avd perſons are obſerved, Which cre preſcribed by God himſelf ;, 
: but the latter are acceptable in any perſon, time, or place, And 


for thu canſe, faith he, it « that we find the Prophets often re> 

proving men for their too great ſedulity in bringing oblations, 
: and inculcating thus to them, that Gog did. wot intend theſe as 
the principal inſtances of bis worſhy , and that God did not 
: need «ny of theſe things. SO 1 Sam.15..22. Behold. to obey us 
» better then ſacrifice, and to hearken, then the fat of rams : \la. 
1,11. To What purpoſe « the mult;t nde of your facrifices wnto 
| me ? [aith the Lord. And eſpecially Ferem. 7. 22, 23. For 
, I Sake not to your Fathers nor commanded them in the day that 
I breught them forth out of the land of Egypt, ——_— 
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burnt-offerings , but thus thing I commanded them, ſaying, 
Obty my weice, and 1 will be your God, and ye ſhall be my people, 
Of which words Maimonides laith, Scrupwlnm movernnt 
omnibus, quos mib; videre ant audire contigit ; For lay hey, 
How canit be that God did nor-command them, concerning 
[atrifices, when a great /art of the Lew is about them? Bur 
Maimonides well reſolves the dowbr chus, That Gods prima» 
17 intemion, and that which he chiefly looked at was obedience ; 
but Gods intention in ſacrifices and oblations, was only to teach 
them the chief thing, which was obedzence, This then is of the 
number of choſe rhings which are ſpoken abſo/#tely, but to 
be underſtood comparatively, as, 7 will have mercy and nat 
ſacrifice. My deft ine i not mine , but bu that ſent me» It s 
not you that ſpeak, but the holy Ghoſt, &c. So that we ſee all 
the goodneſs which is in chele rhings, is conveyed into 
them by, that which is morally good, which is obedience ; and 
God did never regard the performance of thoſe Laws any 
further then as it was an expreſſion of obedience; and it was 
conjoyned with thoſe other moral! daties which were moſt 
agreeable to the Divine nature, Andin this ſenſe many un- 
derſtood that diffic alt place, Ezek. 20. 25. And I gave them 
DY3v XYDPN fatxtes that were not good, i. E, lay they, 
comparatively with theſe things which were ſimply and.un 
themſelves good ,, to which purpoſe they give this rule, 41;- 
quid negathr intfſe alicui, quod alterius comparatione exifti- 
maturexigunm. Butl rather think that which the Chaldee Pa- 
rapbraſt ſuggeſts, and others explais further , to be the 
meaning of that place, viz. that by.the precepts that were not 
Food, is meant the cruel and tyrannicall impoſitions of thoſe 
enemies God for their ſits did deliver thews over to, which 
were far 'from being acceptable to them, which is frequently 
the ſenſe of goodin Scripture, Thus we ſee one reaſon why 
the ceremoniall precepts do not in themſelves imply. an imma- 
table obligation, becauſe they are not commanded for them- 
ſelves, bur in order to a further end, 

Becanſe God bath frequently diſpenſed with the ceremonial] 
precepts when they were in pie force, if the end of them 
cold be attained Wwithont them. Thus the precepe of circum 
cifion ſlept during the Iſrachites oravels in the millrrnys: 
* Thus 
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den in the Law; the Fews think to evade this by difſtin- Exod.29. 
guiſhing berween the bread of confeſſion in the Eucbariftical 33+ 
offering mentioned Leviticus 7.13. and the proper ſbew- 

bread : Now they ſay David eat only of the firft, and nor 

of the ſecond; but this is gloſſa Awrelianenſis, which over- 

throws the Text; for it 1s expreſly ſaid, that the ground 

why the Prieſt gave him holy bread, was becauſe there was 

oe there but DB'JB7N1 onN9 the ſhew bread, 1.Sam. 21.6, A 

like violation of the Law without reproof , is commonly 
ſuppoſed by the Jews to have been in the ſiege of fericho, 

viZ. inthe caſe of the Sabbath. But itis more plain in that 
Anomalons Paſſeover obſerved by Hezckiab, which many of 

the Fews themſelves acknowledge was not obſerved as the 

ſecond Paſſeover- provided by the Law to be celebrated on the 

14 day Ot the ſecond moneth by thoſe who were debarred of the 

firſt for their legall nncleanneſs ; but they ſuppoſe it ro have Numb.g; 
been intended tor the /egal Paſſeover ; only becaule the fomy- Ll, 
teenth of Niſan was paſſed before the ſanification of the 

Temple was finiſhed, left they ſhould celebrate none ar all * Chron. 
that year, they tell us that Hezckjab with the conſent of *7* "7 
the Rwlers, did make an Intercalation that year of a whole 
woneth, and ſo Niſan was reckoned for the ſecond Adax. 
and };ar for Niſan, from whence they ſay that Hezekiahb 
did inrercalate Niſan in Niſan, that is, added another N;- Y. Selden, 
ſan to the fir. But where do we read any ſuch thing per- i _ 
mitted in the Law as the celebrating the firſt Paſſeover the oy =o 
14 of the ſecond moneth ? But granting that it was obſer- 

ved as a ſecond Paſſeever, becauſe of the want of legall ſaniti- 
fication bothin Prieſts and people, yet we find great jrre- 
gularites in the obſervation of it ,, for it is expreſly ſaid, 

That a mnltitude of the people had mt cleanſed themſelves, | 

| 2 Chron, 
yer they did eat the Paſſcover otherwiſe then it was written. ys: 
And yet it is ſaid upon Hezrhiah's prayer, that the Lord © 
hearkencd to Hezekiah, and healed every one. So that we ſee y.,,, 
God bimfelf did diſpenſe with the ſtrict ceremoniall precepts 
of the Law, where men did look after the main and [ubſtax- 
riall parts of the worſhip Gea required from them. Nay Ged 
himlelf hath expreſly declared = own will :0 difþenſe _ 
c the 
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the r;tuall and ceremoniall Law, where it comes to ſtand 
in competition with ſuch things as have an internall geodneſ; 
Hoſs s, 1 them, when he faith he deſired mercy and not ſacrifice, 
and the knowledge of God more theu burnt-offerings. Thus 
we plainly ſee that the ceremoniall Law, however poſitive it 
was, did yeildas to its ob{igation, when any thing that was 
morall, ſtood in competition with it, Ando the = them- 
ſelves ſuppoſe an open wolation of the judiciall Law to. 
have beenin the banging up of Sanl! ſons along time toge. 
> Sam, 21. ther, rar OO ro Dext. 21.23, which they con. 
9,10 ceive to hayEdeen from the 16, of N;/an to the 17. of AMar- 
cheſvan, which is as much as from our Afarch to Sep- 
rember, whereas the Law ſaith expreſly that the body of one 
that is hanged ſhall not remain all night upon the tree, but thou 
ſhalt in any wiſe bury him that day. One of the Fewiſh Rab- 
Not. in 4= bies, as G. Vorſtins tells us, is 10 troubled at this, that be 
brau4.13* wiſheth that place in Samuel expanged ont of Scripture, that 
the name of God might be ſantiified. But whether this were 
done 113%171 Þ Jy by the command of the Oracle or no, or 
whether only by a generall permiſſion, we lee it was accepta- 
ble mnt God; for upon that the Gibeonites famine was reme- 
ved, and God was intreated for the Land. Thus we have now 
proved that there is no i1mmutable and indiFen/able obligation 
which ariſeth from the things themſelves. 
$i, 4, Secondly, It is no way inconliſtent with the wiſdom of 
God to repeal ſuch a Law when once eſtabliſhed, The main 
argument of that learned R. Abravaxel, whereby he would 
9. Ana- eſtabliſh the eteyniry of the Law of Adoſes, is fetched from 
#124 6, 13. hence, That this Law Was the reſult of the Wiſdom of God, 
-who knoWs the ſuitableneſs of things be appoints to the ends he 
appoints them for, as God hath appointed bread to be the food 
of mans body : Now We are not toenquire why Gid bath ap- 
pointed bread and no other thing to be the food of man ;, no more, 
laith he, are we to enquire why God hath appointed thi Law 
rather then another for the food of our ſouls ,, but we aretoreft 
contented with the counſels of God, though we underſtand uot 
thereaſons of them, This is the ſubſtance of that argument, 
which he more largely deduceth, To which we anſwer, that 
his argwmext holds good for obedience to all Gods poſotive pre. 
cepts 
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cepts of what kind or natare ſoever they be, ſo long as we 
know their obligation to continue; but all the gaeftion is, 
whether every poſitive precept mult a/ways continue tO oblige. 
And thus far his fmilitude will hold good, that whatever 
Ged doth command, we are to lock upon it to be as neceſſary to 
our ſonls, as bread tO Our bodzes ; but hence it follows not 
that our /on/s mult be alwayes held to the ſame poſitive pre- 
cepts, any more then our bodzes to the [ame kind of food. 
Nay, as in aur bodies we find ſome kind of food alwayes neceſ- 
ſary, but the kind of it to alter according to age health, and 
conſtitutions ,, 10 we lay ſome kind of Divine reVelation is al- 
wayes neceſſary ; but God is graciouſly pleaſed ro temper it 
according to the age and growth of his people ; fo he fed 
them as with lk in their nonage, with a ritual and ceremer 
all Law, and trained them up by degrees under the Nur- 


* ſery of the Prophets, till the Church was grown to age, and 


then God fed it with the ſtrong meat which is contained in 
Gods revelation of his will by the GoSell of his Sow. And 
therein was abundantly ſeen Gods mavmiualG myir, his ve- 
riegated wiſdom, that he made choice of ſuch excellent and 
proportionable wayes tO his peoples capacity tO prepare them 
pony for that full and compleat revelation which was re- 
erved for the t:me of the appearance of the true Merfſias in 
the world. For can any thing be more plain then the gradua/l 
progreſs of Divine revelation from the beginning of the 
world? Thac fair reſemblance and portraitnre of God him- 
felf, and his will upon his word (if I may fo expreſs it) had 
its ground work laid upon mans firſt Apoſtacy, in the promiſe 
made Gen. :. 15. whereon ſome further lines were draws 
in the times of the Patriarch , but it had its ewaygagiz, ic 
was ſhadowed out the moſt in the rypicalland ceremoniall Law, 
but was never filled up to the /ife,nor hadits perfet? Coogagia, 
till the Son of God himſelf appeared unto the world, It 
then it be inconſiſtent with the wiſdom of God tO add any 
thing to the Law of Afo/es, why not to the revelations made 
to Adam or the Parriarchs? or eſpecially to the ſeven pre- 
cepts of Noah, which chey ſuppole to have been given toall 
mankind after the flood ? If it were not repagnanr to the 


wi/dom Of God to ſuperadd ritzalls and ceremonials to mor 
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rals and #aturals, why ſhall it be to take down the Scaffold, 
of Ceremonies, when Gods ſpirituall Temple the Church ot God 
is come tO its full height ? Is there not more reaſon that rita- 
als ſhould give place to ſubſtantials,thenthart ſuch ſhould be 
ſmperinauced to morals ? 

There are only two things can be pleaded by the 7ews 
why it ſhould be more repsgnant to the wiſdom of God to 
add to the Law of Moſes, then to any former revelation, 
which are the greater perfeftion rhey ſuppoſe to be in this re- 
velation above others, and chat God in the promulgation of 
it did expreſs that he would zevey alter ir. Burt both theſe 
are manifeſtly defefive and inſafficient in order to the end 
for which they are produced. For firſt, what evidence is 
there that the Law of Moſes contained ſo great perfeftion 
in it, as that ir was not capable of having any additions made 
ro it by God himſelf ? We ſpeak not now of the perfeFion of 
the AMorall Law, which it is granted contained in it the 
foundation Of all poſetive precepts ; for this we never contend 
for the abrogation of, but the rituall Law is that we meddle 
with , and 1s it poſſible any men ſhould be ſo /itrle befriended 
by reaſon as to think this to be the newoſt pitch of what God 
could reveal to the world as to the way of his own worfaip ? 
Let any indifferent rationall perſon take the precepts of the 
GofFell, and lay themin the balance with thoſe of the (ereme- 
wall Law, and if he makesany /cr»ple of deciding on which 
ſide the over-weight lies, we may have cauſe to [ue him 
forſaken of that little reaſon which gave him the nawe of 
»an. Let but the fifch of Afatthew be laid againſt the 
whole book of Leviticus, and then ſee whether contains the 
more excellent precepts, and more ſaitable to the Divine 
nature ? I ſpeak not this to difÞarage any thing which had 
once God for the Author of it, butto let us /ce how far God 
was from the neceſſity of naturall agents to at to the height 
of his ſtrength in that diſcovery of his Will, God is i ow 
well as righteous inall his wayes ; as he can command nothing 
but what was juſt; ſo he will command »othing but what 1s 

ood, nay excellent in its kind. But though all the Starys 
be in the ſame firmament, yet one ſtar differs from another in 
glory ; though they may be all pear/s, yer ſome may be more 
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orient then others are; evey place of holy Scripture may 
have its crown, but ſome may have their axreole, a greater 
excellency, a faller and larger capacity then the other hath , 
every parcell of Divine revelation may have ſome perfeltion 
in its kind, yer there may be ſome monſftra prrfefiions in 
Scaligerr expreſſion, that may far catvy the plory and excel. 
lency of the reſt, Can we think the miſts and wmbrages of the 
Law could ever caft fo glorious a light as the Sun of righ- 
teron'neſs himielf in bis Meridian elevation ? As well may we 
think a dark ſhady paſſage more magnificent and gloriow then 
the moſt Princely Pallace, a piftmre drawn in Charceale 
more exquiſite and curious then the lines of Apelles, fome 
wperfeft rudiments more exatt and accurate then the moſt 
elaborate work , as £0 about tO compare the Law of Moſes 
with the Gofpell of Feſm Chriſt in point of excellency and 
perfeftion. Let the Jews then boaſt never ſo mach ot their 
gradus Moſaicw, and how much it exceeds the degree of re- 
velation in other Prophets, we know if his /ight be compared 
with what the GoFþel/ communicates, Moſerhimſelf ſaw bur 
as ina glaſs darkly, and not in ſpeewlo Incide, as the Jews are 
wont to ſpeak. We honour Moſes much, but we have 
learnt ro honour him at whoſe transfignration he was preſent 
more ; neither can that be rhought any diſparagement to him 
who accounted the reproach: of Chriſt greater riches thenthe 
treaſures of e/Egypt. 

But it may be, though the Law in its ſelf be not ſo abſolutely Se. 6 
perfeft, yet God may have declared he will never alter it, and ow 
then it is not conſiſtent with Divine Wiſdom torepeal it. Very 
true: God will never alter what be bath faid he will nor , 
but where is ic that he hath thus bound up himſelf? Ts it in 
that noted place to this purpoſe, Thou ſhalt not add thereto 
nor diminiſh fromit ? So indeed Maimonides argues ; but 
therein more like a Jew then himſelf; and yet one of his -», #,;7 
own Nation therein far more ingenuous then he, gives a moſt lee.c.g./.1; 
ſufficient anſwer to it, which 1s R. 7of. Albe whoſe words 1tharim. 
are thus produced by Yorfivs and others; the Scripture only &3614- 
admoniſheth 4, that we ſhould not ada to ner diminiſh from 
Gods command; according to our own wills, but what hinders 
faith he, but God himſelf may according to his own wiſdom add 
Ee 3 or 
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or diminiſh what be pleaſeth ? But are they in good earneſt 
when they ſay God bound up himſelf. by this Feech? whence 
came then allthe Propheticall revelations among the Jews ? 
did theſe add nothing tothe Law of Moſes, which was as 
much the wi/l of God when revealed by them, as any thing 
was revealed by Moſes himſelf? or will they fay that all 
thoſe things were contained for the ſabſtance in the Law of 
Moſes, as to what concerned prattice ? very true, bur 
not in the Ceremoniall, but the Morall Law ; and fo we ſhall 
not ſtick to grant that the whole d#ry of man may be re. 
ducedtothat. But if adding ro the precepts be the doing of 
Goas commands in another way then he hath preſcysbed, and 
diminiſhing from them be meerly not tode what God bath com- 
wmanded, as lome conceive, then theſe Words are ſtill more 
remote trom the ſenſe affixed on them by the incredulons 
?ews, For why may not Ged himſelf add to his own Laws 
or alter the form of them, although we are a/wayes bound 
dircly to follow Gods declared will ? May not God enlarge 
his own will, and brivg bis Schcllars from the rndiments of 
their yonage to the higher k»owleage of thoſe who are full 
grown? or muſt the world of neceſſity dothat which the old 
Remay (lo much abhorred, ſeneſcere in elementis, wax gray in 
learning thu A, B,C? or was the Ceremoniall Law like the 
Chins Char«&ers, that the world might ſpend its age in 
corning of them ? But it appears that there was no other 
meamng in that ſtrit prohibition, then that men ſhould not 
Of their own heads ofter to find out new wayes of worſhip as 
Zeroboam did, but that Gods revelation of his own will in all 
is different argrees was to be the adequate rule of the way 
and parts of his own worſhip, And I would fain know of 
the Jews whether their own ſevere and ffrif prohibitions of 
things not at all forbidden in the Zaw of God, and that on 
a religious account, as ANDnRy9 1D 4 boundary to the Law, 
come not nearer the adding to Gods Law, then Gods own fur- 
ther declaration of his wil/ doth ? Allthe diſpute then muſt 
be, not whether God may add to his own Law, but whether 
the Goſpel] be a. prohibited addition to the Law of Moſes, 
that is, whether it be only the 5»vention of men, or it be the 
expreſs declaration of the will of God? As to which contro- 
yerlie, 
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yerſie, he is no true Chriſtian who dare not readily joyn 
iſſue with them, and undertake to prove by all the arg wments 
by which they believe the Zaw of Moſes to have been of D;- 
vine revelation,that the GoFFell of Chriſt is a clear manifeſt ats- 
on of the will of God. Bur of that »frerwards., 

From hence it isevident that God hath not by this place 
tryed up himſclf irom ary further manifeſtation of his mind 
beyond the Lew of Moſes, but it may be they may pur 
greater confidence in thoſe expreſſions which ſeem neceſſarily 
ro imply a perpetwall and wnalterable obligation in the Law 
of Moſes : For, faith the late learned Rabbi Xfanafſe Ben 
Iſrael, If by ſuch expreſſions as thiſe are uſed in Scripture 
which ſees to import the perpetmity of the Law of Moſes, 
ſomewhat elſe ſhould be meant then they ſeem to expreſs ; what 
did Moles and the Prophets in uſing them but lay a flumbling 
block, in the way:s of men, whereas they might have ſpoken 
clearly ax4d told ns there ould a time come when the Ceremo- 
wall Law ſhould eblige no longer This being a charge of ſo 
high a #at»re, mult not be d;/mifſed without a particular ec- 
quiry into the expreſſions which are the ground and reaſon of 
ict, The places moſt inſiſted on by the Zews, are Dent.29 29. 


. T hings. Which are revealed belong to us and toonr children 


BYy "WW for ever. So Levit. 23. 14. the precept of « ering , 


the firſt fraits u there callea OV MPN a ftarute for ever ; 
and chart of the Paſgover, Exodus 12, 17. where the ſame 
expreſſion is uſed. From hence they infer that no alteration 
can happen as tothe Cerewoniall Law, lince God himſelf hath 
declared that it ſhall conginxe for ever. To this common 
argument of the fews, it is in generall replyed chat the word 
in which the main force of the aygument lyes, doch not carry 
with it an ablolute perpetuity, bur ir ſignifies according to 
the ſwbjefZ 1t 1s goyned with, So when it is applyed to God, 
it ſignifies eterniry, not ſo much from the meer 5mportance 
of the Word , as trom the neceſſiry exiſtence of the Divine 
nature. Thence Maimonides himſelf can ſay, Proinde 
ſciendum eſt quod Olam non neceſſario fugnificet eternitatem, 
mſft es conjungatur Ea ( Ty vl y ) idque vel poſt illud ut 
Olam waed, vel ante Ad Olam. Alchough this -«/e of his 
bath no certainty art all ia it, as appears from his colleRion 
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i King Olam vard, for ever and ever : but as I aid already, 
that is not from the fignification of the word, but the nat#re 
of the thing. Anditis moſt plain in Seripture that ON is 
ſo far from 1mplying a neceſſary perperuity, that it is applyed 
to ſuch things as can bave no long duration, as Exoduu 21. 6. 
and he ſhall ſerve him on? that is (asthe 7ews themſelyes 
expound it) to the next Jubilee thongh it were near or far off, 
So 1 Samnel 1.22. Where Samml is ſaid to «bide before 
the Lord OT ly WW for ever, where we finde Maimerides bis 
AdOlam inalenſe very far ſhort of eternity , this is ſo plain 
that the formerly cited R. oſeph Albo doth in terms confeſs 
it, and produceth a mwlritude of other places to the ſame par- 
poſe, For which though he be ſufficiently cenſured by his 
Brethren, yet we may fee there may be ſome ingenuity lefr in 
a Jewiſh Rabbi, evenin the grand aiFpnte concerning the eter» 
nity of the Law of Moſes, 

All the difficulty now 1s to aſſign ſome rationall accounts 
why ſuch precepts which God did not intend ſhould be al/- 
wayes obligatory, yet ſhould be enforced upon them in ſuch 
expreſſions which may ſeem at leaſt ro imply a perpetuity. Of 
which theſe may be given. Firſt , That theſe precepts to 
which theſe exprcſſions are annexed, ſhould not be looked on as 
meer ambulatory Laws that did only concern them in their 
travels through the wilderneſs, and not continue obligatory 
when they were ſetled in Canaan, For which purpoſe we 
are to obſerve, that though all the Laws were giyen in one 
body in the wilaerneſs, yet the obligation tO all of them did 
not commence at the ſame time, neicher were they to con- 
tinue for the ſame daration;, theſe three ſorts of precepts 
may be ob/erved among them ; firſt ſuch as concerned them 
only in their preſent condition, as that about the Tabernacle, 
which was then a moveable Temple among them, [nitabls to 
their condition ; but when they were ſecled, God was to have 
a ſetled bozſe roo. So that precept of going without the 
camp, Deut. 23.12. had an immediate reſpefF to their pe- 
regriuation. Secondly, ſuch precepts as were given them, 
buc they were not bexnd to perform them till their /errlement 
in Canaan, 4s driving ont the Canaanites, Numb. 33.52. 
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of it, which is becanſe it'is ſaid, Pſal. 10. 16. The Lord he | 
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building the Temple in the place which God ſhonld chooſe, 
rrefling judicatories 1m their ſeverall Cities, chooſing a King , 
&c, Thirdly, there were ſuch precepts as concern them 
where ever chey were, whether in the wilderze{5 0r in Cana- 

a» ; now theſe are che preceprs which are ſaid to be perper nad. 
This is the account given of it by H. Gretixs , buc becauſe ,,,,-,... 
this jmay be lyable to ſome exceptions , I therefore add, 74 ch,if. 
Secondly, That the reaſon of thoſe expreſſions being an- !.,./.7. 
nexed to the precepts of the Ceremoniall Law, is, becauſe 

they were to continue obligatory till ſuch a remarkoble peried 

of time came which ſbonla alter the ſtate of things among then. 

And ſucha period of time the coming of the Adeſſias is by 
themſelves /wppoſed to be, when in their famous computa- 

tion they make three Epocha's, before the Law, mnaer the 

Law, and the commy of the Meſſias. And it is evident yer 

by chem, that they do {lll expect a wonderfall alteration of 

the State of things when the Meſſias comes; doth it nor 
therefore itand co reaſon that DYW9 ſhould be added to 

ſuch cb3»gs which were tO continge Ul lo great an alteration 

as ſhould be on the coming of the Me fias, elpecially if the 
coming of the XMcfſias had been deferd fo long as they falſly 
ſauppote it to be? But however, granting chat a new ſeries 

of times Or aiay 15 tO commence from the Aefſias, there is 

yery great reaſon why that expreſſion ſhould be added to 

thoſe things which were tO continme as long as the a'sr did, 

5. e. till Meſſias came, which we freely acknowledge. And 

in this ſenſe 1s oy often taken for ſuch a daration of 
things which had ſome remarkable period to conclude it, as 

inthe caſc of the Zxbilee, in the ſervent mentioned, and the 
ſpeciall employment which God called Samwel to, in this caſe, 

asto the event, or the exd of his life in Hannahs deſignati- 

on, when ſhe ſaid he ſhould attend vpon the Lord for ever. 
Thirdly, Theſe precepts are laid to endure for ever, Which 

would ſtill bave continued obligatory, nuleſs God himſelf had 
altered the obligation of them, by a new revelation of his will. 

For in this caſe it 15 molt certain that all poſitive precepts 
comming immediately krom God, do carry with them an wnal- 

rerable obligation, unleſs the Legiſlator himſelf Go in as 


evident a way repeal them as he did once eftab/;ſo them , thac 
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is, in ſuch Laws which depend meerly upon Geds poſotive 
and arbitrary Will. For in this caſe God allows none tO Wer 
any thing concerning his Law ; but 5ndiſþenſable obeds- 
ence is Our duty till God himſelf repeal his former Laws. And 
this we aſſ+rt to be the caſein the Goſpel. So that it appears 
plainly chat ir implyes nothing inconſiſtent with the wi/dom 
of God to repeal an eftabliſhrd poſitive Law, though ſome 
expr:ſſions to prejudiced minds leem to imply a perpermit 
In it. 

We come thereſore to the third thing which may make 
a poſitive Law wnalterable, which is, when the reaſen of it us 
immutable ; for then, ſay they, it would argue matability 
in God to repeal it, If we can therefore make it evidenc 
that the ceremonial Law was not eſtabliſhed on an imma- 
table reaſon, and that the yeaſon on which it was eſtabliſh- 
ed coib ſnppoſe a ſtate of things to come, in which jr ſhould 
expire, then there cannot be the leaſt pretence of mutabili- 
ty in God on the repeal of ſuch a Zaw. Firſt, That it was 
not eſtabliſhed upon an immutable reaſon : The immutable 
reaſon of a Law muſt either be ferched from the natwre of 
the things commanded, or the ground: of the eſtabliſhing of 
ir, we-have already proved Tracks nature Of the poſitive 

precepts Of the ceremomiall Law do not carry in them an i»- 
trinſecall goodneſs, And bere the Sopbiſtry of the Jews is 
apparently diſcovered, that when they are preſſed with this, 
they take ſarFuary in the Decalogue, or lome ſpiritual pre- 
cepts, which comprehend in them the genera!l foundation of 
the Lew, as Thow ſhalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, &c. whereas theſe are very remore from the matter 
in contreverſie, which concerns not what precepts were mo- 
rall in their Law, but what were purely ceremonial , which 
were ſo far from being founded on an immutable reſon, that 
the particular occaſions of the giving of many of them, is 
particularly afſigned by their own Writers; eſpecially in the 

main parts of the ceremoniall Worſhip of God among them, 

the reaſons of which Maimonides ſaith may be deduced from 
the cuſtems of the Zabaiſts, the knowledge of whoſe 0; inions 
and cuſtoms, he tells us, is porta magna ad reddendas prece;- 
torum cauſas, gives much light to the Law of Moſes , and 
par- 
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particularly of him#lf he faith, qusd waltarum ligum vati- 
ones tf c. uſe mibi innotaerint cx cog nitione fides, ritunm & 
cnltns Zabiorum ; that be came to the right underſtand- 
ing of many of the Laws of Moſes by his knowledge in the 
rites and cuſtoms of theſe Zabaifts, Granting theretore the 
bypotheſsc ot this learned Rabbs, that the precepts of the Law 
had moſt of them a particular reſp to the Iaolatrons cu. 
ftoms of theſe people ; what will hence follow but only this, 
that the reaſon of the ceremonial precepts did reſpett ' be cw- 
ftomr in uſe when they were given, and ſoarenor fomnded 
upon an immntable reaſon? And the more the precepts are 
whoſe reaſon is to be fetched from hence, the more plain and 
evident is the thing we intend by it, viz that the ceremonial 
Law tu not founded wpon an nnaltrrable reaſon. - 
Now from this one head of the 1dolatrow cuſtoms of thoſe Stt?. 10. 
Nations about them hath that /rarned Axthor deduced 
the reaſons of very many of the moſt obſeare command; of 
the ceremomiall Law: As that concerning rounding the corners 1.cy 19:27, 
of their heads, which Herodotus tells us was the caftow of the V.Vaf- i 
Arabians, and others of the B.bylonian Priefts;, by both Mam. de 
which the Zabii may be meanr, the ſuperſtition of the Z @- 74%<-13. 
bii being Chaldean, ns I have ſhewed already, and their 
name, as ſome conceive, from $aba the ſon of Chas, whoſe 
poſterity were ſeated in Arabia, near to the red Sea; and 
that which confirms this opirion, is,that the Sabears did as 
Phileſtorgins faith, worſhip the Sun and Moon, as the Zaba- 
if: did in Maimonides; and withall Bocharzws makes it eyi- Peg. 1 4- 
dent from Strabo, that ſome of the Babyloniang called Gey- © 3 
rhbai, poſſeſſed themſelves of the Conntry of the Subeans, 
whereby this originally Chaldaick Caperfition might ſpread 
ies ſelf in theſe parts near the confives of Fudea, which mighc 
be the cauſe why all choſe r3ces which were uſed by theſe 
Idolatrons people, are ſo ſeverely forbidden to the Fews : 
God thereby ſetting up a wall of ſeparation between his peg- 
pleand the Nations round abour them, by making the c- 
ftoms of the Jews almoſt Antipodes to theirs ; as thoſe of 
Zapenare to them of China. Upon the ſame ground it'is ſup. 
poled that other precepr was made againſt wearing a garment 1 oy, ;6 
of linnen and woellen, becauſe the 7dolatrons Pricfh uſed to go 19. 
Ff 2 0 
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fo chathed, as Adaimonides teils us our of their books, and 

_ = likewiſe that prohibition of a womans wearing the arms of a 
pod od man, and a mans wearing the garments of a woman,is very pro. 
Dcur.z3 5- bably ſuppoſed to have had its original from that [dolatrow 
cuflome mentioned by the ſame Author, nt vir geſtet Veſts- 

1 Seldes mentum mulicbre coloratum quando ſtat coram ſtella Venerg . 
de Diis Sy- fmiliter ut mulier induat loricam & arma bellica quando ſtat 
roſy. coram ſtella Martis ; but that Author doth not deny a ftur- 
©#P'4*, therreaſonto be couched inic for the preſervation of pablick 
bonefty. Many other precepts are drawn from the ſame 

fountain by chat ſame Aathor, as the ſowing of divers ſeed; 

Lev 19.19 #n the ſame ground ; the forbidding the eating of the fruit of 
their trees for the firft three years after they came to Canaas ; 

Lev, 19.23 "bat being the furcheſt time wherein the trees of their own 
_* plantation would begin to bear in that Country, Nowit 
was the caftome of all thoſe 1dolarroms people, that the firlt 
time any tree did bear, part ofthe fruit was to be burxr up 
in an offering to the Jdel, and the other payt eaten in the 
1dol-temple ; or elle they ſuppoſed their trees would never 
proſper : Now in oppoſition to this, Ged bids them bring the 
fruit of the fonrth year to him,and eat of the fifth themſelves, 
that it may yeild unto you the increaſe thereof. So the Taola- 
ters threatned all parents that their ch;/dre» would never 
live, unleſs they cauſed rhem to paſs thorough the fire ; from 
which cuſtome Afaimonides ſaith, ſome even in bis time wonld 
take the children that were new ber, and meve them up and 
down over a fire wherein edoriferons (mels Were caſt : Thence 
comes that ſtrit prohibicion of giving the children to Mo- 
loch, which was by that caſtome of paſſing thorough the fre. 
Lev.204 To this ſanie Head, the ſame Author refers that of not eat- 
2:3" ing the member of a _ creature, which we render fleſh 
Gen9+ withthe life thereof ; which was forbidden, as he elſewhere 
tells us, not only for avozding cruelty, but becauſe the Hea- 


Lev. 19- 
343 25» 


More Ne- thew Nations were wont in their Idolatrow Feaſts to take a 
_ '3* member off from aliving creature,and eat it afterwards, and in 
%* them likewiſehe ſuppoſeth they uſed the boyling the fleſh and 
the milk, together, which, ſaith he, _ that it affords a moſt 

groſs noursſhment, ſavours of their Iaolatrow prattices too, and 
therefore, ſaith he, it & ab/ervakle that twice where this pre- 


cept 
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rept is mentioned, it follows that of the ſolemn appearance of 
the Males at Jeruſalem thrice 4 year, whereby it ſeems to 
be implyed, that this aftion had relation to ſome great fo- 
lemnity. Thele and leverall other precepts of che Law 
of Moſes are deduced by that very learned Rabbi from [19- 
latrow cuſtoms, as the occaſions of them, which ſeem to 
have the more reaſon in them, becauſe chat God did in 
the generall ſo ſtriftly forbid the fews to walk after the 
cnftum of the Nations abont them. Thence Origen takes xo” 
tice of the 3 Exiior of vi/wor, x, Thu Iimpomy vs awrhs 
maiTear , for which he faith, they were M211, re- 
proached by the Heathens, becauſe their Laws axd Polity 
were ſo different from the cuſtom of othey Nations, Thus 
we ſee then that many precepts of the Ceremoniall Erw were 
fonnded, neither on the goodneſs of the things rhemſelves, 
nor on any wnalterable reaſon, but were entorced on a pe- 
culiar reaſon on the people of the Jews at that time, as they 
were a people ſeparated from the reſt of the world for the 
worſhip of the true God. And for the other great offices 
wherein their Religion did ſo much conſt, viz. Sacrifices, 
diſtinftion of meats, obſervation of Feſtivals. circumerfion, 
and ſuch like, The particular accomnt and reaſon of them: is 
cither evident in the Lawits ſelf, or fully acknowledged by 
their own Writers, that i is here /wperfluome to inſt on 
them : Eſpecially fince ſo many-have'done-that fo largely 
already (parcicularly Grotizs) whoſe Labexrs I intend not 
to tranſcribe. 
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I come therefore tothe ſecond thing, which is, that the 5,8, 11, 


Ceremoniall Law was ſo far from being founded on an im- 
mntable reaſon, that While it was 'in its greateſt force ſuch a 
ſtate of things was plainly foretold, with which the obſer. 
vation of that Law wonld be inconſiſtent. For which we are 
to conſider, that though the Law of Afoſes ſeemed out- 
wardly to refþef# the remporall advantages of the peop!e 
embracing it in the Land of Canaan ; yet there was a 
Spring of Spirituall Promiſes whoſe head was higher then 

ordan was, that ra» down from the Patriarebs, and was 
more fully opened to ſome of them, which though it ſeemed 
to. 799 wander ground in the midſt of the Ceremonial ebſerva- 
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tions of the Law, yer'irt frequently breke fourth and open- 
edits ſelf in the midſt of them, and by degrees in the Prg- 
pheticall Age did make its ſelf a larger Channel, till in the 
time of the Meſſias by its force and violence it overtbrew 
thoſe banks which ſtood in the way of it, and overſpread the 
face of the whole earth. It is evident by the whole ſeries of 
the Scripture of the Old Teflament, that Gods ultimate ju- 
tention was not to confine the ſaving knowledge of his will 
only to the Fews; for the great promiſe to Abraham was, 
T hat in his ſeed all the nations of the earth ſhould be bleſſed , 
And as Abraham rejoyced to ſee that day afar off ; lo good 
Zacob when he leaned on his Zacobs ffaff, took the beight 
of that day far from on bigh, which though like ſome of 
the fixed fars, might not for ſome time be vib/e to the 
inferiour wor/d; yet he foretold the time when he ſhould 
deſcend into a lower orb, and become conſpicuous in our Ho- 
rizon, And conſequently to his appearance in the world, 
would be the drawing not ſo much the eyes as the hearts of 
the world to him , for no ſooner is it mentioned that Sh;- 
loh comes when the Scepter departs from Fudah; but it im. 
mediately follows, and to him ſball the gathering of the 
people be, Thus we ſee before ever the Law of Moſer came 
tO ixcloſe the people of the Fews as Gods pecaliar peojle, 
there nas a deſign 0n foot, for inlarging the bownds Of Gods 
inheritance, and waking the uttermoſt parts of the earth by 
Soxs ſefſeſſion. Can we then think that the Law which came 
aftir Wards, conld diſanull the Covenant made 430. years be- 
fore, as the A. oft le excellently reaſons ? Can we believe the 
Meoſaicall diſpenſation was the atmoſt of what God did in- 
tend, when Ged had. before promi/ed that the blefſing of Abra- 
ham ſhould come wpew ww Gentiles alſo Þ to which purpoſe 
it is very obſervable that Abraham was juſtified not in cir- 
cumcifion, but in wncircumcifion ;, for he received the ſign of 
circumciſion, a ſeal of the righteouſneſs of faith, being un- 
circumciſed, that he mught be the Father of all them that 
believe, though they be wot circumaiſed;, that righteouſneſs 
might be imputed wntothem alſo. Whereby it isevidenc that 
the great bleſſings promiſed ro Abrabam, did nor reſpect bim 
meerly as Progenizor of the 1ſraclires, butin a higher cape* 
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city, as Father of the fairbfall , and that the gromd of h's 
acceptance with Ged d1d not depend on any Ceremonsall Rite, 
ſuch as cirenmcifion was, God impmiing his faith for righ- 
tronſneſs before his being circamciſed. Bu: becauſe che 
time was not yet come wherein the grand myſtery of mans 
ſalvation by the death of the Son of God was to be revealed ; 
therefore when God called the Natiow of the Jews from 
their bondage, he made choice of a more obſcxre way of re- 
preſenting this myfery to them through all the wmbrages of 
the Law: And withall inforced bis precepts with fuch rey- 
rible ſanftions Of curſes tO all that continued not in all that 
was written in that Law to doit, to make them the more ap- 
prehenſive that the ground of their acceptance with God, 
could not be the performance of the precepts of that Law, 
but they ought to breath after that higher di/penſation where 
in the way and method of mans ſalvation ſhould be fully re- 
vealed When the fmlneſs of time was come, Now therefore 
Ged left them under the T'atorage and Pedagogy of the Law, 
which ſpake ſo ſeverely to them, that they might not think 
this was all Ged intended in order to the happineſs of men, bur 
that he did reſerve ſome greater thing in ſtore to be enjoyed 
by his people when they were come to age. 


$0 that though the ceremonies of the Lew hid not a $8, 12. 


mouth to ſpeak, out Chy;ft , yer they had a hand to point to 
him , for they were the ſhadow or dark repreſentation of 
that which was to be drawn afcerwards to the greateſt /ife. 
And this was underſtood by all thoſe whoſe hearts were car- 
ried beyond the outward, ſapleſs Letter of the Law, to the 
more inward and ſpiriruall meaning Of it (there being an 
HowTLens & IGu TUNG in the Law as well as Philoſophy) and 
theſe myſteries*were not ſo wailed and hidden, but all that 
were ini*?a fully initiated , might fully anderfland them ; 
which made up that true /pirituall Cabala, which was con- 
ſantly preſerved mong the true 1/raelites, which was more 
largely commented on by the Prophers of ſucceeding Ager , 
whole care it was TO wrnleck this Cabala, andto raiſe up the 
bearts of the people in a higher expeFtarion of the great 
things which-were to come. Thence we not only read of 
the folemn prayer of the Charch of the Fews, that the _— 
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ledpe of God might be' d:ſperſed over all the Nations of the 
earth, but we have many prophecies that when the moun- 
tain of the Lords howſe ſhould be exalted, all n.itions ſhomld 
flaw nno it : that from the riſing of the Sun to the going 
down thereof, Gods name foall be great among the Gentiles, 
and in every place incenſe ſhould be iffered to bus name, and a 
pare offering , for hu name foall be great among the Hea- 
then. That che Inſcription on the High Prieſts forehead, Hu+ 
lint ſs to the Lord, ſhould by reaſon of the large diff#fron of 
a Spirit of Holizeſs in the days of the Goſpell, be fet upon 
the bells of Horſes, and that the pots in the Lords houſe ſhould 
be as bowls before the Altar, 1. e. that when the Lrviticall ſer- 
vice ſhould belaid aſide, and that Holineſs which was that 
appropriated tothe Prieſts and Jnſtraments of the Temple, 
ſhould be diſcerned in thoſe things which ſeemed moſt ye- 
moteſrom it. That. a Prieſthood after another order then that 
of Aaron ſromld be eftabliſhed, viz. after the order of Mel- 
chiſecek; and that he that was the Prieft after thu order, 
ſhould judge among the Heathen, and wonnd the heads over 
many Conntries;, that in the day of his power the people ſhould 
(not be frighted to obedience with rhanderclaps, and earth» 
gnakes,as at Mount Sines) but ſhould come and yei/dthem- 
ſelwes as a free will offering unto bim, and yet their number 
be as great as the drops of the dew which diſtill in the morn« 
ing, That God ent of other nations world take unto himſelf 
for Pricfls ana for Levites ,, that the deſire of all Nations 
ſnenld ſperdily come, that the MM ſſenger of the Covenant 
ſhould come into bus Temple ,, nay that ſeventy weeks are de- 
termined upon thy peeple, and upon thy holy Cuty 3 that then 
the viſion and propbecy ſhould be ſealed up ;, that the Sacri- 
fice and oblation ſhould be cauſed to ceaſe , that the City. and 
the ſanfluary ſhowld be arſtroyed, and the end thereof ſhall be 
with a flood, and unto the end of the War deſolations are de- 
termined ;, that after threcſcere and two weeks Meſſias fhould 
be cut «ff , but not for himſelf ;, that by him tranſgreſſion 
foould be fiziſhed , and reconciliation for iniquity ſhonld be 
maae, and everlaſting righteouſneſs ſhould be brought in. 
And leaſt all theſe ehizgs ſhould be apprehended to be only 
a bigher advancing ol the Leviticall werſbip, and the way 
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of externall Ceremonies, God expreſly ſaith, chat he would 
make a new Covenant with the bouſe of Iſrael, and with the 


bonſe of Judah , wo# according to the Covenant that 1 made Rang 


with their Fathers, in the day 1 took them by the hand to 
bring them out of the Land f e/£g7pt, which my Covenant 
they brake , althongh I was an hniband to them, ſaith the 
Lord : But thu ſhall be the Covenant that 1 will make With 
the howſe of Urael after thoſe dayes, ſaith the Lord, I will pm 
my Lawin their inward parts, and write it in their bearts, 
and will be thiir God, and they ſhall be my people. Can 
any one that now conſiders ſeriouſly the ſtate of things 
thus deſcribed as it ſhould come to paſs, ever imagine thar 
the Leviticall ſervice was ever calcxlated for this State ? 
Was Gods Worſhip to be confined to his Temple at Frruſalem, 
when all the Nations of the earth ſhould come to ſerve 
him ? Was the High Prieſt to make an atonement there, 
when an order of Prieſthood different from the Aaronicall 
ſhould be ſer up ? Mult the Tribe of Levs only attend at the 
Temple when God ſhould rake Prieſts and Levites out af all 
N ations that ſerve him ? What would become of the Mag- 
mficence and glory of the Temple when both City and 
Santtuary (hall be deſtroyed, and that muſt be within few 
propheticall weeks after the Meſſias is cut off > And muſt 
the Covenant God made with the J7ſraeelites continue. for 
ever, when God expreſly ſaich, he would make a New one, 
and chat not according to the Covenant which he made with 
them then? It is ſo evdent then, as nothing can well be more, 
that under the Old Teſtament, ſuch a ftate of Religion was de- 
ſcribed and promiſed, with which the Zewitscall worſhip would 
be inconſiſtent ; and ſo that the Cqremoniall Law was not at firſt 
eſtabliſhed npon an immutable reaſon, which was the thing to 
be proved, 
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' General| Hypotheſes coneerning the Truth of the 
Do&rine of Chriſt, 


The great prejudice againſt our Saviour amon Jews and 
Heathens was the meamnneſs of bis appearance. The difference 
of the miracles at the delivery of the Law and Goffell. 
Some generall Hypotheſes to clear the ſubſerviency of mi. 
racles to the Doltrine of Chriſt. 1. That where the trath of 
a dothrine depends wet on evidence, but authority the only way 
to prove the truth of the Deftrine, i to prove the Teftimo- 
ny of the revealer to be infallible. Things may be true which 

\ on not on evidence of the things. What that is, and on 
what it defends, T he nncertaimy of natarall knowledge. The 
exiſtence of God, the foundation of all certainty. The ctr- 
tainty of matter of faith proved from the ſame principle. 
Our knowledge of any thing ſuppeſerh ſomething incompre- 
hen fible. The certainty of faith as great as that of know- 
leage ;, the gronnds of u ſtronger. The conſoſtency of rati- 
onall evidence withfaith. Yet objelts of faith exceed reaſon; 
the abſurdities following the contrary opinion. The mncer- 
tainty of that which u called reaſon. Philoſophicall diftates 
no ftlandardof reaſon. Of tranſub ſt antiation and ubiquity, 
&c. why rejetled as comrary toreaſon. The foundation of 
faith in matters above reaſon. Which i infallible Teftimony 
that there are w:yes te know which #« infallible, proved : 
2. Hypoth. A Divine Teftimony the moſt infallible. The 
reſolution of faith into Gods weracity as its formall objett. 
3. Hypoth. 4 Divine Teſtimony may be known, though 
God fpeah, not immediately. Of Inſpiration among the Fewr 
and Divination among the Heathens. 4. Hyp. The evidences 
of a Divine Teſtimony muſt be clear and cert ain. Of the com- 
mon motives of faith, and the obligation to faith ariſing from 


them. The originall of Infidelity. 
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$:H. 1, Hf now cleared that the L:wof Afsſes was capable 
of a repeal, 1 come to the ſecond enquiry, whether the 
maracles 
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miracles of ouwr Saviour did give 4 luſfcient evidence of hu 
power and authority to repeal it. 1 all not ( £9 prevent 
too large an excurhon) infiſt on any other evidences of our 
S$aviogrs being the promiſed Me ſſias, bur keep cloſe to the 
wattcy of our preſent debate concerning the evsdence which 
a:iſcih from ſuch 2 power ot Miracles as our Saviewr bad in 
oder to his eſtab i(hing that dof&rine whieh be came to pub» 
liſh to che world. The great ſtumbling block in reference tg 
our bleſſ-d Saviour among both the Fews and learned Heg. 
thens, was the meanne/s of his appearance inthe world, not 
coming attended with that ſtate and magnificence, which they 
thought co be 5»/eparable from ſo great a perſon, The Jews bad 
their ſenſes ſo pefſefſed with the chunderings and lightning; 0n 
mount F$inas, thac they could not imagine the frnttwre of 
their C:remoniall worſhip could be raken down with leſs noiſe 
and terror chen it was erefied with, And withall colletting 
all choſe paſſages of the Old Teſtawent which ſeemed to fore- 
tell ſuch glorzous chigs of the dajes of the Mefſias, (which 
either refer to his /econd coming, or muſt be anderfloed ina 
ſpirituall ſenſe) they having cheir minds oppreſſed with the 
ſenſe of their preſent calemities, applyed them wholly to an 
externall greatneſs, whereby they might be delivered from 
the Tyranny of the Roman Power. The Heathens as appears 
by Ce{/m and others, thought it very ſtrange that the Son 
of God ſhould appear in the world with o little graudear, 
and have no greater Train then twelye ſuch obſcure perſons 
as the Apoſtles were. For faith Cel/ms, @ wy 3 5u@ my 
T 44x $enlur aan 8 ry June, im to lw mrinnure + via 
5 23%. As the Sun which inlightens all other things, doth 
firſt diſcover himſelf, ſoit was fitting the Son of God ſhowld dg 
when be appeared to the world. And fo we lay be didroall 
fuch whoſe minds were not blinded through ebftinacy and 
willfal] ignorance. For although this San of righteom/neſ 


was pleated for the better carrying on his depgy 10 the 

world :0 wrap up tumſelf ina cloud, yer his glory could not 

be confined within it, but did break through that dark wail of 

his hamanze nature, and did diſcover its /elf in-a molt wear 

and convincing manuer. His appearances tndecd were not 

like thoſe ppon Monnt Sixes, beconſe bi ds ſign was DO. tO 
5p 2 


amanſe 
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ann uſe men with the glory of his Majeſty, and to rerrifie them 
from 1dolatry, (which was a great realon of thoſe dreadful 
phenomena at the delivery of the Law) but he came to draw 
all men to him by the power and energy of his Grace, and 
therefore afforded them all rationalt conviftions in order to it. 
And therefore the quality of our S aviowrs miracles Was con- 
fderable as well as the greatneſs of them , The intent of them 
all was to do geod, and chereby to bring the world off from its 
fin and folly, to the embracing of that holy doftrine which he 
came to publiſh to the world. 

Now that ſuch a power of miracles in our Savioxy bad the 
greateſt ſubſerviency to the giving full and convincing evi 
dence that he was the perfor he declared himſelf to be, and 
that his deftrine was thereby ſo clearly atteſted, that it was 
nothing but ebſtinacy, which could withhold aſſent, will ap- 
pear by theſe following Hypotheſes which | lay down in or- 
derto the proving ir. 

Where the truth of a doftrine depends not on the evidence of 
the things themſelves, but on the authority of him that reveals 
it, there the only Way to prove the defFrine to be trme, us to prove 
the Teſtimony of hiw that revealed it to be infallible, Severall 
things ire neceflary to be proved for the clearing this pro- 
poſition, 

I. That it t not repugnant to reaſon that a doftrine ſhould 
be true which depends not upon the evidence of the thing its ſelf. 
By evidence of the thing I underftand ſo char and diftinit a 
perception of it, that every one who hath the aſe of his ratio- 
all facalties, cannot bur upon the firſt apprehenſion of the 
terms yeild a certain aſſent tOit ; as that the whole is greater 
then a part ; that if We take away equall things from equall the 
remainder muſt be equall, Now we are to sbſerve, that as tO 
all theſe common notices of bamane nature which carry ſuch 
evidence with them, the certainty of them {yes in the propo- 
ſition as it is an «FF of the mind abſtrafted trom the things 
themſelves, for theſe do not ſuppoſe the exiſtence of the things; 
but whether there be any ſuch things in the world or no 
as whole Or parts, the wnderftanding is aſſured that the 7dea 
of the whete carryes more in its repreſentation then that of a 
pare does, This is the great rraſon- of the certainty and evy- 
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dence of Mathematicall truths, not as ſome imagine, becauſe ; 
men have no intereſt, or deſign in thoſe things, and cheretore | 
they never queſtion them, but becauſe they proceed noc upon. 
ſenſible bui abflratted matter , which is not [yable to ſo many 
doubts as the other is, for that a Triangle hach three Angles 
no man qguefliens; but whether ſuch ſenſible parts of marrer 
make a Triangle, may be yery queſtionable Now that the . 
truth of beings, or the certainty of exiſtence of things cannot 
be ſo certain as Matbematieall demonſtrations, appears trom 
hence : becauſe the manner of conveyance of thele rhings to 
my wind cannot be ſo clear and certain as in purely mnrefte- 
Ruall operations, abſtrafted from exiſtent marter. For the 
higheſt evidences of tle exiftencs of things mult be either the 
judgement Of ſenſe, Or clear and diftin percepriou of the 
mind; now proceeding in a meer naturall way, there can be 
no infallible certainty 1n either of theſe , For the perception 
of the mind in reference to the exiſtence of things being 
cauſed ſo much through thoſe 1dea's or Phantsſmes which 
are conveyed to the underſtanding through the impreſſions of 
ſenſe, if theſe may be d:monftrated to be fallaciew, | may 
well queſtion the certainty of thar, which I am certain I have 
been deceived by, [uppoſing then I ſhould gaeſtion the rrath of 
every thizg which is conveyed in an uncertain way to my 
mind, | may ſoon out-go even Pyrybo himſelf inreall Scepts- 
ciſm., Neither can 1 conceive how clear and diſtintt per- 
ceprion Of any thing though not coming chrough the ſenſes, 
doth neceſſarily infer the exiſtence of rhe thing ;, for it only 
implyes a non-repugnaxcy Of it tO Our natural faculties, and 
HEY the bare poſſibility of it. For otherwiſe it were 
impoſſible fot us to bave a clear perce;tion of any thing any 
longer then it exiſts, nay then we know it to exiſt ; for ex- 
ifence Or non-exiſtence is all oxe tothe wander ſtanding, while 
it is not afſured of either. And itis withall evidewr that 
things imaginary may clearly affet# the mind as well as 
real, for I may have as reaand diſtin perceprion of a Phenix 
in my mid, as of a Partridge ;, doth it therefore follow that 
the one is really exiſtent as well as the other ? and it will be a 
very hard matter to aſſign a certain difference between ima- 
ination and pure intellettion in ſuch 5h5ngs, which chough 
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not aRually exiſtent, yer imply-:n0 repagnancy at alto the f4- . 


e#ltics of mens winds. 1t is evident rhen that thefte cannot 
be ſo great certainty of the exiſtence of things as there may bg 
of Mathematical demonſtrations, 

And if that principle be ſu"poſed as the foundation of all 
Phyſical certainty as to the being of things, viz. that there 
154 God who being infinitely good w:ll not ſuffer the mind; 
of men to be deceived in thoſe rhings which chey bave a clear 
and diſtin perception of (without which ſ»ppoſition we can. 
not be afſwred of the certainty of any operations of the mind, 
becauſe we cannot know but we were ſo made that we might 
be.chen moſt deceived, when we thought our ſe/ves moſt 
ſare) If chis principle, 1 ſay, be ſuppoſed as the foundation 
of all certain knowledge, then from icÞ s»fer many things 
which are very much adventsgious tO Our certainty iN matters 
of faith, 

That the foundation of all certainty lies in the neceſſary ex- 
iſtence of a being abſolutely perfe. $0 that unlels| know 
that there is a God, I cannot be afſared that I know any this 
ina certain manner ; and if I fo there is a God, [ muſt 
neceſſarily apprebend him to be abſolutely jerfeft, becauſe 
the grounds of my knowledge that there is a God, are from 
thole ablolute perfefions which there are in him; and if I 
could /appoſe him not ab/ulutely perfeft, 1 muſt ſuppoſe him 
not to be God;for that is neceſſarily implyecd in bis ae fentrion, 
Now then if all certainty doth ſuppoſe the exiſtence of a þe- 
ing (0 abſolutely perfe& ; 1 muſt before | can know any thin 
certainly, conciude that there is an i»finiry of knowledge, wiſe 
dow, power and gooaneſs inthis God; tor thoſe are thingy 
which all who axdcrfand them, will grant to be perfeltzong; 
and if they be in Gd, they mult be ab/o/ute, 1, e. infinite, 
Ard if they be snfixite, it neceſſarily folows that they myſt 
tranſcend our apprehenſions ; io that now we have gained 
this principle in order to faith, that we muſt grant ſomg- 
thing to be wncoxcewuable betore we can come certainly ro 
knw any thing. tion whence it follows (hat thoſe who 
w.ll ro believe 8nythii.g w be 2rae becauſe it is above their 
app bin fions, mult deny . he foundation of all certainty, which 
(+5 we have proved) doch ſappoſe ſomething tO be in findre, Of 
above our capacity tO comprebend. That 
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That we have as great certainty of what-ever wu revealed tn 5/8. 4. 


us from God, as We can have of the truth of any thing which we 
moſt clearly underſtand. For the rr#th of knowledge d&- 
pending on this ſappoſition, that there is a God whoſe geodn,/; 
will not ſuffer us to be deceivedin the rhings we clearly wn- 
derſband ;, there is the ſame foundation for the aft of faith as 
for that of knowledge, viz. That God will nit [ſuffer ws to be 
deceived in matters which himſelf hath revealed to s. Nay 
there ſeems to be far greater on theſe accounts, Firſt, That 
there is not ſo great danger to be deceived in reference to ob. 
js of ſenſe, as there 1s in reference to objefts of Divine re- 
velation : becauſe objes of ſenſe make a continual impreſſion 
upon the Organs of ſexſe , and as to theſe rbings we fee the 
whole world agrees in chem ſo far as they are nec-f.ry to 
life, and withall they beay a greater correfþondency co the 
preſent fate of ;mperfefFion which the ſoul 1s nowin: bat 
now matters of Divine revelation are of a more ſublime and 
ſpiritnall natwre, which mens minds on that accomnt are more 
apt tO doubt of, then of rhings obviows to ſenſe , and withall 
x wn call the mind lo much off from ſenſe that on theſe 
accounts the proneneſs to donbt is greater, and therefore the 
fonndation Of certainty from Gods not ſaffering us to be 
deceived muſt be ſtronger. Secondly, There i not ſo great 
—_ in being deceived as tO matters of ſenſe or knowledge, 
as there is in things of Divine revelarion. For we tee grant- 
ing ſenſe to be ccceived, and that we have no certeimy ac 
all in natwrall things, yet affairs of life are managed itill ; 
mens outward welfare depends noton the judgement of ſenſe , 
the merchant hath nevercheleſs go/d in his Sh;p becauie his 
ſenſe deceives bim in judging that the earth moves from him, 
when the Ship moves from zr, The San doth nevertheleſs 
inlighten the world, chough our ſenſes be all of Epicarny his 
mind, (hat the Sis no bigger then he ſeems to be z but now 
as to marrers 0: Divine revelation, they are things of the molt 
wwiÞr ak ble weight and importance, which depend upon our 
believing Or dubelicving them. Ard therefore” if the good- 
neſs Of God be tuch as'it will not ſuffer us to be deceived in 
our judgement 0' material and ſenſible beings, how much Heſs 
in reierence to the foxndation of Our certainry as tO things 
Dyvinely 
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Divintly revealed > We ſee then what rationall evidence 
there is not only conſiſtent with, but neceſſarily implyed 1n 
the foundation of faith, even as great as in any thing which 
we do molt perfeftly knew ; 1o that the in-evidence which 
1510 much ſpoken of as an ingredient of the natwre of faith, 
muſt not be underſtood- of the foundation whereon the at 
of faich doth ſtand, but of the conaition of the objefF, which 
being a matter Of divine revelation, is a thing not obviews tO 
our ſenſes; In which ſenſe the Apoſtle ſpeaks that farth is 
tamCouh ay vor aa, apt yu rw! yy & © Ehemwar, the firm 
expettation of things hoped for, and ſtrong conviftion of things 
which are not ſeen : In which words, as: Eraſmus well ob- 
ſerves, is contained only an high Ercomium of faith, and 
no Diale(ticall definition of it; viz. that faith ſoars above 
things of ſenſe or preſent enjoyment z yea, though the obje@; 
of ix be never ſo remote from either, yet where there is [uffi- 
cient evidences of Divine revelation, faith boggles at nv aiffi- 
cultiss, but is firmly reſo/ved that that God, who hath revealed 
theſe things, can and will bring ther to paſs in his own time, 
There is not then any ſuch contraricty berween che fonnda- 
tion of faithand knowledge, as the Schoolmen bave perlwaded 
the world, we ſee both ot them proceed on the ſame ſonndaticn 
of certainty ,, all che difference is, faith fixeth on the veracity 
of God immediately in reference toa Divine Teſtimony; huow- 
ledge proceeds upon it, ſuppoſing no Divine revelation, as to 
the +hings it doth asſcover. | 
We hence infer, that if the certainty of our knowledge 
depends on this principle, that God will not ſuffer us to be 
deceived, they we are bound to believe whatever God doth re- 
weal to ua, though we may not be able to comprehend the nature 
of the things revealed. For as to theſe things, we have the 
ame ground of certainty, which we have as to any natarall 
cauſes; for as to them, we now /#fpoſe from the former 
princs, le, that ſetting aſide the exzſtence of God, we could 
have no cer..inty of them, but that the formall reaſon of our 
certainty is reſolved into this, that Gods goodneſs Will not ſuf- 
fer the mnderſtanding to be deceived as to thele things ; the 
ſame I ſay as to firituall myſteries revealed by God , the 
ground of our c:rtaznty lies not in the evidence of the things, 
buc 
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but in the wndeubted veracity of God, who hath revealed 
them. All chat can imagine poſlible co be replyed to this, 
is, that Gods verdcity afſ ures 4 in natarall cauſes that we are 
not deceived, only where we have a clear and di ftinf perception 
of the things,but now in matters above our reaſon to comprehend, 
there can be no clear and diſtin perception, To thisI anſwer. 

Firſt, It is evident in the foundation 'of all certainty of 
knowledge, that there may be a clear and diſtin perceprion 
of thac which we cannot comprehend, viz. of 4 being abſe- 
lately perfe& ;, for if we have nor 8 clear and diſtintt per- 
ception of God, the foundation of all certainty is deſtroyed, 
which is the neceſſary exiſtence of ſuch a being , and he that 
ſhall ſay he cannot havea clear perception of God wichour 
comprehending him, doth conrraaitt himſelf ; for if he be a 
being infinite; he muſt be incomprehenſible ;, cherefore there 
may be clear perception, where the objeF its ſelf is above our 
capacity. Now whatever fowndation chere is in natare for 
ſuch a perception without comprehenſion ;, chat and much 
more is there in ſuch things as are revealed by God, though 
above Our apprehenſion : For the Idea of God upon the ſoul 
of man cannoc be fo ftrong an evidence of the exiſtence of a 
bring above our apprehenſion, as the revelation of matters of 
faith is, that we ſhould bi/ieve the things lo revealed, though 
our anderſtandings lole themie!ves in ſtriving to reach the 
natures Of them, and the maxner of their exiftence. 

Secondly, That which is the only foundation of a ſcywple in 
this caſe, 152 principle moſt unreaſonable in ts (elf, that Wwe are 
to imbrace nothing for tr th though divinely revealed but what 
enr reaſon is able to comprehend,as to the nature of the thing and 
the manner of its exiſtence , on which account tle dofFrine 
of the Trinuy, Incarnation, Sattfaftion, and conicquently 
the whole myſterie of the Gofpelt of Chriſt mult be rejefed as 
credible, and that on this bare pretence, becauie al:huugh 
many expreſſions in Scripture ſeem to import a'l thele things, 
yet we are bound to sncerprer them ro anochet ſexſe, becauſe 
this is incongrxome £O OUr reaſon. But alchougi: Chriſtianity 
be a Religion which comes in the higheſt way vi credibility 
to the winds of wen, although weare no. bownd oO believe 
any thing but what we have Tas reaſon © make it 
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appear that it is revealed by God, yet that any thing ſhould 
be queſtioned whether it be of divine revelation, mcerly be- 
cauſe our reaſon is to ſeek, as to the full and adequare concepts» 
ou Of it, is a moſt ab/urd and mnreaſonable pretence ; And the 
Aſertors of it muſt run themlſelyes on thele unavoidable ab. 
ſurdiries. 

Firft, of believing nothing either in nature or Religion ty 
be tre, but what they can give a full and ſatisfattory account 
of, as to every mode and circumſtance of it. Theretore let 
fuch perſons firit try themielves in all the appearances of na- 
twre; and then we may ſup;'ofe they will not believe char 
the Sx» ſhines, till they have by dewonſtrative arguments 
proved the »ndonbred ryruth of the Prolomaick, Or Copernj- 
can hypotheſis , that they will never give creaie to the flux 
and reflux of the Sea, till they clearly reſolve the doubt, 
which attend the ſeyerall opinions of it. That there is no 
ſuch thing as matter in the world, till they can ſatufattorily 
rell us how the parts of it are wnited; nor that there are 
any materiall beings, till they have reſolved all the perplexing 
difficulties abou' the ſeverall affef;ons of them; and that 
themſelves have not fo much as a yationall ſonl, till they are 
bound to ſatifie us of the manner of the anion of the ſol 
and body rogether, And if they can expeaire all theſe, and 
many more asffic»/ties about the moſt obvi-w things (about 
which it is another thing to frame bandſome and confiſtenr 
hypotheſes, then to give a certain account of them) then let 
them be let /zoſe to the matters of divine revelation; as to 
which yet (if rhey could perform the other) there were no 
reaſon for ſuch an wndertaking ; for that were 

Secondly, to commenſurate the perfeFtions of God with the 
narroW capacity of the humane 1ntellefF, which is contrary to 
the naturall 7dea of God, and to the manner whereby we 
take up our conceptions Of God , for the 7dea of God doth 
ſuppoſe incomprebenſibility to belong to his nartwre, and the 
manner whereby we form our conceptions of God, is by ta- 
king away all-the imperfeitions we find in our ſelves, from 
the conception we form of a being abſolutely perſeft, and by 
aading infinity to all the perfefions we find in our own #4- 
tures. Now this method of proceeding doth neceſſarily imply - 
Va 
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vaſt diſtance and difþroportion between a finite and infinite un- 
derſtanding. And 1i che underſtanding ot God be infinite, why 
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may not he diſcover ſuch chivgs ro us, which our &.llow ap- - 


prehenſions cannot reach unto ? what ground Or evidence Of 
reaſon can we bave that an i»finite wiſdom and nnderſtanding, 
when it undertakes to diſcover matters of the higheſt nature 
and concernment tO the wer/d,ſhouid be able to deliver norhing 
but what comes within the compaſs of our smperfe and xar- 
row intefletts ? And that it ſhould not be ſufficient that the 
matters revealed dg none of them contraaitt the prime reſults 
or common notiens Of mankind (which none of them do) bur 
that every particular wode and circumſtance, as tothe manner 
of exiſtence in God, or the extent of his owvipotent power, mult 
paſs the /cratixy of our facxlties, before it obtains a Placer 
for a Divine revelation ? 

Thirdly, It muſt follow from this principle, that the pre- 
tenders to it muſt affirm the rules or maxims which they go by 
in the judgement of things, are the infallible ſt anaard of reaſon: 
Elſe they are as far co ſeek in the judgement of the 1rath of 
things as any others are. They muſt then, to be confi. 
ſtent with their principle, affirm themſelves to be the abſolute 
Maſters of re«/on : Now reaſon conſiſting of obſervations 
made concerning the »atwyes of all beings (for ſoit mbiſt be 
confidered, as it 18 a rule Of judging, VIZ. 28 4 Syſfteme Of in- 
fallible rules colledted from the natwres of things) they who 
pretend to it,muſt demonſtrate thele generall maxims accord. 
ing co which they judge,to be collefted from an univerſall un- 
doubted b;ſtory of nature, which lies yet to0 dark and obſcmre 
for any to precend to the f#// kyoWwledge of, and would be only 
a demonſtration of the higheſt arrogance after ſo many ſuc- 
cefleſs endeavours of the molt ſearching wits in any ſociety of 
perſons tO #uſurp it to themſelyes, eſpecially if ſuch perſons 
are ſo far from ſearching into the depths of nature, that they 
ſuffer themſelves very fairly to be /ed by the noſe by the molt 
dogmaticall of all Philoſophers, and that in ſuch principles 
which che more inqws/625ve world bach now found to be very 
Hort, uncertain, and fallactons. And upon ſevere enquiry we 
ſhall find the grand princip/es which bave been taken by chele 
aderers Of reaſon, tor almoſt the fandard of it, bave been 
Hh 2 ſome 
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ſome Theories which have been taken up meerly from ob[ey- 
vation Of the conr/e of nature by ſuch perſons,who ſcarce own- 
ed any hand of providence in the world. Now it cannot 
otherwiſe be conceived bur that theſe Theories, Or princi« 
ples formed from ſuch a narrow inn into the natares 
of things, mult make ſtrange work when we come to apply 
thoſe « tO them, which were never /ooked at inthe form- 
ing of them : Whence came thoſe zo received principles, 
that nothing can be produced ont of nothing ; that there u no 
poſſible return from 4 privation to a habit, but from thoſe 
Philoſophers who believed there was wething but matter in 
the world , or if they dd afſerc the ex:ftence ot a God, yet 
ſuppoſed him iwnconcerned in the Government of the world. 
Whence come our Mafters of reaſon to tell us that the ſol 
Cannot ſubſiſt after death without the body? from what Phileſo- 
phy was this derived? certainly from that which was very loch 
to acknowledge the immortality of the ſoul of man : And 
any one who {trictly obſerves the cloſe coherence of the prin- 
ciples of the Peripaterich, Philoſophy, will find very little roow 
left for an eternall bring tO interpoſe its ſelf in the world, 
and therefore ſome have ſhrewdly obſerved that Ariſtotle 
ſpeaks more fayourably of the be;zg of God in his Zxote- 
ricks, then in his Acroamaticks, which all that know the 
reaſon of the names, will gueſs at the reaſon of, I demand 


then, mult the received principles of Philoſophy, and thole ' 


ſhort smperfelt T beories, which were formed more from tra- 
dition then experience, by the ancient Greeks, be takenfor the 
ſtandard of reaſon or no? If they muſt, we may ſoon for- 
ſake not only the ſublimer myſteries of the Trinity, Divins- 
ty of Chriſt, Reſurreion, &c, but we ſhall ſoon ſhake hands 
with Creation, Providence, if not immor tality of ſonls, and 
the Being of God himſelf, If theſe things be d;ſowned us the 
flanadara of reaſon, let us know what will be /abſtirnred 
1. the r7eow of them ? and what Zawgour faith mult be try- 
edby ? Are they only Mathematical demonſtrations, or the 
nndoubted common notions Of humane nature, which whoſoe- 
ver underſtands afſents to them ? ler any of the forementi.. 
oned myſteries be made appear to contraditt theſe, and we 
will readily yeild up our ſelves captives tQ reaſon ; Butin 
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the mean time, let no jejwne wnproved hypotheſes in IPhile- 
/ophy, be ſet as 7udges over matters of faith, whoſe ooly 
warrant for that office muſt be Srat pro rati-we voluntas. 
Let the principles we proceed by, be firff manifeſted to be 
colleted from a molt cerrain and wniver/all infettiown into the 
nature Of all beings, let the manner of proceſs be ſhewed 
how they were cofefted (lelt they labour with che common 
fanlt of the Chymiſts, of eſtabliſhing bypeſtaticall principles 
from the experiments of ſome particular bodies, which others 
do as evidently. refute) and /af ly, let it be made appear chat 
theſe principles, thus collefted, wall ſerve indifferently tor all 
brings, Spiritual as well as material, finite as well as finite, 
and when this Tak is exactly performed, we will make room 
for Reaſon to fit upon the Bench, and bring the Scriptures as 
the Priſoner tO its Bar. 

Fowrthly, According to this principle, what certainty can 
we have at all of any thing we are to believe ? who hath fixed 
the bownd; of that which men call reaſon ? how ſhall we know 
that rhus far it will come, and no further ? If n0 banks be rai- 
ſed againſt it to keepit in its due channel, we may have caxſe 
to fear it may in time overthrow not only the Trinity! In- 
carnation, Reſwrrettion of the dread, but all other articles of 
the Creed roo > Whar preſcription can be pleaded by one ſort 
of men for reaſon more then for avother ? One will nor be» 
lieve this article of his faith, becauſe againſt his reaſon ; and 
why not another rejet another article on the ſame pretence ? 
for whatever the ground of wnbelief be, if it be but baptized 
by the name of reaſon, ir mult by this principle paſs wncon- 
trowled; if a fullen Philoſopher ſhall cell us, chat the ori. 
on of an immateriall ſubſtance contradifts his reaſon as much 
as the Trimry doth rhesrs, and that the Univerſe is nothing 
elſe but a Syſtkeme of bodies, by what Arrifice will our Afar 
fters of reaſon purge away all thai black choler that fo clowds 
his wind, chat he cannor ſee the noriow of a Firit through 
it? And ſuch one will make a hard fr, buc he will recon- 
cile his opinion with Scripture t00; and therefore why 
ſhould he be bound up co mens explications of Scripture, 
whea there is no »eceſſity, thit he can (ce, of wnderſftanding 
itin any other way chea bis own ? If another ſhould come 
Hh 3 and 
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and tells vs, that we muſt be all Azthropomorphites, and thar 
otherwiſe the Fcripture were not intelligible , Mall not this 
man put in for reaſon too? Nay /aftly, it another ſhall 
come and ſpeak out, and tell us Rel:giom is but 2 device of 
ſubtle men, that all chings come tro paſs through chavce, 
that the wor/4 was made by a fortwitous concourſe Of Aromy, 
and thart all are fools which are not Arhesſts, and that it is im. 
poſlible to apprehend the Being of a God, and therefore by 
the fame reaſon that they rejze&t ſome myſteries Of Religion, 
he rejeRts the fomndation of all; becaule an infinite bring is 
incomprehenſible : whither now hath our Reaſon carried us? 
while we pretend to reje# any thing as divinely revealed, 
meerly on that accomnt, that it is abowe owr reaſon ? But it 
may be replied, Oz what account then do we rejett the Do- 
frine of Tranſubſtantiation, and the ubiquity of the body of 
Chriſt, as repugnant to reaſon, if we do not make reaſon juage 
in matters of faith? I anſwer, 1. We reje& theſe opinion; 
not only as repwgnant tO reaſon, but as in] uſpciens] proved 
from Scriptare, whereas we here ſuppoſe {it not being our 
preſent buſineſs to prove it) that the ſeverall do&Frines of 
the Trinity, Incarnation, Reſarrettion of bodies, &c, are on- 
ly rejefted on that accomnt that though Scriptare ſeems to 
ſpeak fair for them, yer it is otherwile to be s#terpreted, be- 
cauſe ſuppoſed tO be repugnant to reaſon, 2. Thole doftrines 
before mentioned are eminently ſerviceable tO promote the 
great end of the GoSþell, and are inlaid in the very founda- 
riew Of it, as that of the Trinity, and D;vinity of Chriſt; 
bur theſe we now mention are no ways condxaceable to that 
exd; but ſeem to rhware and overthrow it, and tran/ub. 
Pantiation eſtabliſheth a way of worfoip contrary to the Go- 
Sell. 3. Allthe foundation of tranſubftantiation is laid upon 
ambiguous places of Scripewre, which mult of zeceſſity 
have ſome Tropes and Figares in them ; bur the defFrine of 
the Trinity is not only contained in plain Scripture, bur is 
evidenced by viſible appearance, as particularly at the bapti/m 
of our Saviowr, 4, There is far greater ground why we 
ſhould rejet Tranſnbſantiation and ubiquity, 35 inconſift:ut 
with reaſon, then that they ſhould the Trinity, on this ac- 
count , becauſe the grounds of reaſon 0n which we _- 
thoſe 
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thoſe opinzons, are fetched from thoſe eſſemtiall and inſepa- 
rable properpties of bodies, which are inconſiſtent with thoſe 
opinions ;, now thele are things within the reach of our un- 
derſtandings (in which caſe God himſelf lometimes appeals to 
reaſon) but it is quite another caſe, when we ſearch into 
the incomprehenſible nature of God, and proxomnce with 
confidence that tuch chings cannot be in God, becauſe we 
cannot comprehena them : Which FLVeEs a [afficient anſwer tO 
this obje50w, Thbe ſubſtance then of this diſcourſe 1s, chat 
whatever doftrine is ſufficrently manifeſted to be of divine 
revelation, 15 to be embraced and believed, as nndonbredly true, 
though our reaſon cannot reach to the full apprehenſion of 
all tbe Afodes and circumſtances of it. So that as to theſe 
ſublime myſteries our faith ſtands upon this twofold bor- 
tow, Firſt, That the being, underſtanding, and po wer of 
God doth infinitely tranſcend onrs, and therefore be may rt- 
veal to ns matrers above our reach and capacity. Secondly, 
That whatever God doth reveal 1 undoubtedly tyne, though we 
may wot fully underſtand it , for this is a moſt undoubred 
principte, that God cannot and will not deceive anyin thoſe 
things which he reveals ro men, Thus our firſt ſuppoſition 
is cleared, that it is nor repugnant to reaſon, that a avttrine 
may be true, which depends not on the evidence of the thing it 
elf. 
4 The ſecond is, That in matters whoſe truth depends not on 
the evidence of the rhings themſelves , infallible teſtimony 14 
the fulleſt demonſtration of them. For thele things, not be. 
ing of Mathematicall evidence, there muſt be ſome other 
way found out for demonſtrating the rrurh of them. And 
in all thoſe rhings whoſe truth depends on Teſtimony, the 
more oyedsrable he Teſtimony is, the higher evidence is gi- 
ven tothem ; but that reſt5mony which may aeceive, cannor 
give ſO pregnant an evidence «s chat which cannot , for then 
all imaginable ebjeion: are taken off, This 1s fo clear, that 
it needs no further proof ; and therefore the third fol. 
lows, 

T hat there are certain ways whereby to know that a Te- 
ſtimony delivered is infallible , and that is tully proved by 


theſe rwo Arguments. 1. That itis the dxty of all thoſe to 
whom 
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whom it is propownded to believe it; now how could that be 
a duty in them to believe, which chey had no ways to know 
whether it were a Teſtimony £0 be believed, or no * 2. Be- 
cauſe God will condemn the world tor wnbelief : In which 
the Juſtice of Gods proceedings doth neceſſarily ſwppoſe that 
there were ſufficient argaments tO induce them to believe, 
which could noc be, unle's there were ſome certain way /up- 
poſed whereby a Teſtimony may be known to be infallible. 
Theſe three things now being ſuppoſed, viz.. that a doftring 
may be true which depends net on evidence of reaſon ; that thi 
reateſ® demonſtration of the truth of ſuch a doltrine, u itt 
; 5 delivered by infallible Teſtimony; and that there art 
certain ways whereby a Teftimony may be known to be infal» 
lible : Our firſt principle is fully confirmed, which was, that 
where the truth of a dottrine depends not on evidence of reaſon, 
but on the authority of him that reveal it, the only way to prove 
the doftrine to be true, us to prove the Teſtimony of bim that re« 
veals it to be infallible. 
The next principle or Hypotheſis which I lay down, is, 
T bat there can be no greater evidence that a Teſtimony is in- 
fallible, then that it u the Teſtimony of God bimſelf. The 
truth of chis Cepends upon-a common notion of humane na- 
ture, which is the veracity of God 1n whatever way he dif 
covers himſelf co men, and therefore che altimate reſol u- 
tion of our faith, as tO its formall objeft, muſt be alone ins 
to the weracity Of God revealing things unco us; for the 
principium certitudinis, Or fonnaation Of all certain afſenc 
can be fetched no higher, neicher will it ſtand any lower 
then the i»fallible verity of God himſelf; and the principinm 
patefattionss, or the ground of diſcovery of ſpiritnall trath 
to Our minds maſt be reſolved into Divine Teſtimony, or re- 
velation. Theſe two chennot raken aſwnder, bur joyntly, 
God, who cannot lye, hath revealed theſe things, is the only 
certain foundation for a divine faith to reſt its ſclt upon, 


But now the particular exerciſe of a D;vine faith lies ina. 


frm afſent to ſuch a particular thing as Dwvinely revealed, 
and herein lies nor ſo much the Teſtimony, as the pecgliar 
energy of the Spirit of God in znclining the ſoul to believe 
peculiar ebjett; of faith, as of Divine revelation. But the 
generall 
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generall ground of faith, which they call the formal obje?, 
or the ratio proptey quam credimus is the generall infalibidi- 
| Be- f jy ofa Divine Teftimony, For ina matter concerning divine 
rhich | yevelation, there are two great queſtions to be reſolved , 
that } Thefirſt is, Why 7 believe «a Divine Teſtimony with a firm 
ieve, | iffent? The antwer to that is, Becauſe 1 am afſured, that 
[mp- | what ever God Fpraks iu trme : the other is, upon what ground: 
ible. | & 1 believe this to be a Divine Teftimony ? the reſolution of 
Irine | which, as faras I can anderſtand, mult be ferched from thoſe 
tithe | pationall evidences whereby a Divine Teftimony maſt be 4i- 
s itt | finguiſved from one meerly humane and fallible. For the 
are | FSpiric of God inits workings upon the mind, doth not carry 
fals B ir on by a brmtih impulſe, but draws it by a Firitzall diſ- 
that © covery of ſuch Prong and perſwaſive grounds to aſſent to 
ſon, Y what is revealed, that the mind doth readily give 2 firm afext 
rove © to chat which it ſees ſuch convincing reaſon tO believe. Now 
re» | the rongelt reaſon to believe, 1s the manifeſtation of a 
divine Teftimony ;, which the Spirit of God fo cleariy d/- 
covers tO A true believer, that he not only firmly aſſents to 
in- B the generall ſoxndation of faith, the veracity of God, but to 
The I the particular objetZ propornded, as a matter of Divine Rewve- 
nas Þ ation. Bar this latter qzeſtio» is not here the matter of our 
dif BY <4/coriyſe ; our propoſition only concerns the generall founda- 
lu- | tion of faith ; which appears to be ſo yationall and evident, 
ins W as no principle in natare can be wore, For if the Teftimweny 
the Y on which I am to rely be only Gods, and be-afſured from 
nc BY natural reaſon, that his Teſtimony can beno other then i»- 
ver || fallibe, wherein doth the ceyreinty of the foundation of 
ws | faith fall hort ofthat in any IMathematicall demonſtration ? 
th | Upon which account a Divine Teſtimony hath been regarded 
re | with ſo mach veneration among all who have owned a Deity, 
y, | although they have been unacquainted with any certain way 
of Divine revelation. And the reaſon why any rejeed ſuct: 
n, | 4 Teſtimony among the Heathens, was either, becauſe they 
a. | 6:lieved nota Deity, or elſe that the particular Teſtimonics 
produced were meer frauds and impoſtares, and therefore 
er | no Divine Teftimony as it was given out to be. Buc the 
ve principle \t:]l remained indiFutable, that on ſuppoſition the 


Teftimony were what it pretenced to be, there was the grea- 
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of probation , #5 theirzſciences proceeded in. From which 
principle aroſe that ſpeech of 7 »/ly which he bark tranſlated 


me:tC:cer. our of Plato's,.T imam, Ac difficilimum fattn 4 Dia ortis 


abere , QUanguam nec argumentis nec rationbu 
certis tormm oratio eomfirmetu, By which we ſec what a 
preſwmprion there was of Trath, where there was any evi- 
dence of a Divine Teſtimony, And no doubt uponthe advan- 
rage of this principle it was the Devil gained fo great credir ro 


his oracles ; for therein he did the moſt 3mitate Divine reve. | 


lation, From hence then we ſce what a firm bortow faith in 
the generall tandggpon, which is nothing ſhort of an [nfali- 
ble Divine Tiſtimony : other things may conduce by way of 
ſubſerviency tor the 4ſcovery of this ; but nothing elſe can be 
a ſure foxndation for a Divine faith, but what is a Teſtsmony of 
God himſelf, Dt oy 
A Teſtimony may be known to be Divine and infalliblt, 
though God himſelf do not ſpeak in an immediate way. By 
being known, 1 do not mean the firm per/waſpon Of a mind 


inlightned by the Spirig of God, but that there are ſufficient. 


evidences ex parte res to convince men of it, which arenor 
wilfully blind and ob ftinate, 5. e. that the grownd of anbelicf 


in any cannot be smpmted to the defelF of ſwſficient motives 


to faith, but to their own fperverſneſs and prejudice in not 
diſcerning thera, Now that God may reveal and declare his 
mind tothe world, not in an immediate way, but by ſome 
inſtruments he may make aſe of to that exd, is not only 
evident from the great ſaitableneſs of ſuch a way to the 
conditions of the perſons he fpraks to, but from the general 
perſwaſion of the wor/d concerning the poſſibility of InSire 
zion. The Jews are fo far from denying this, that it 1s the 
very fonndation of their religion as well as ours, God diſcover- 
ing the moſt of his will to them by the Prophers or by perſons 
Divintly inſpired. And the generall conſent of all other 
Nations, that there is ſuch a principle as Divination in the 
World, doth make it evident, that it carr3es NO repwgnancy at 
all to natwrall light, ſuppoſing that there is a God, that he 
ſhould revea/ his mind by ſome particular perſons unto the 
world. For which purpoſe the Teſtimony of T aky in the 
entrance 
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entrance Of his books de Divinatione, is YEry confederable, 


hich Verah opinso eft jam nſque ab Heraicis dutta temporibus, eaque E.1.4:Dvv. 
ated & popmli Romani & omninum gentium firmata conſenſu, ver- 
orti ſari quandam inter hamines divinationem , quam Grecs 
1614 warniles appellant , i.e. preſenſionem & ſcientiam rerum 
at a futurarmm; and loon after adds , gentem quidem nillam 
evi- video, neque tam humanam arg ue deftam, neque tam 1mmanens 
Van- atque barbaram, que non ſignificari futura, & 4 quibuſdew 
tro intelligs, predicique poſſe cenſeat. He makes it appear to be 
eve. | an unverſall ſentiment of all Nations in the world, and 5n- 
hin fanceth particularly inthe Aſſyrians, Egyptians, Cilicians, 
alli Pifidians, Pamphilians, Grecians, Remans, Etririans, and 
y of others. It is tr»e indeed he after mentions fome Phileſo- 
I be phers who denyed it; but they were moſt part the 114 
y of of Epicarns, who denyed any providence, and therefore 
| might well take away div5nation ; but if Xenophanes Colo- 
ble, phoning had any followers who aſſerted the one, and denyed 
By the other (as T x/ly ſeems to intimate that he was alone in 
4nd that per[waſion) yet we may probably /wppoſe the reaſon of 
ent. their reze&ing it might be the impoſtwres which went under 
10 the name of Divieation among them ; which are excellent- 
ef ly diſcovered by that Prince of Roman Philoſophers as well 
ves il - as Orators, in his ſecond book, of Divination ; bur it is appa- 
10t reat by the ſame Author, that the generality of Philoſophers 
his conſented with the people in this per{waſion, as the followers 
me of thoſe three great Sefs of Socrater;-Pythagoras , and 
ly Ariſtotle were all approvers of it ; but of all perſons the 
he Stoicks were the moſt zealous contenders for it, eſpecially 
all Chryſsppas, Diogenes Babylenigs, Antipater and Poſſidonivs ; 
4 ſome indeed rejeffed ſome wayes of Divination, yet em- 
he braced others, as Dicearchus and Cratippns, who rejetted all 
y- but dreaws and extaſies;, but in the general we find theſe two 
v7 principles went. together among them, the exiſtence of a 
er Deity, and the certainty of Divination ;, {0 that from Divs- 
Ie "tion they proved a Devty, and from a Deity Divination. 
Le $5 ſunt genera divinandz vera, eſſe Deos ;, vicifſimque fs Dis 
e fint, efſe qui divinent, as Quinta Cicero there ſpeaks : and 
[: at laſt thus triumphs in the malticude of his witneſſes, An dum 
[5 beſtie lequant ur expeftamns, hominam conſentiente authoritate 
c contenti non ſimus 2 1t may not be amiſs to produce the chief 
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argument 0n which the Froicks infiſled co prove the neceſſi- _- 
ty of Divination, ſuppoling the exiſtence of a Deity. If there = 
be Gods, ſay they, and they do net reveal to men things to come, / 
it either is becauſe they do not love thew, or becauſe they do wit - 
know themſelves what fhall come to paſs, or they think it us of pr 
#9 concernment to men to know futrre things, or that it dsth nor - 
become their Majeſty to reveal thew, or that they cannat re- _ 
veal them to men if they would ;, but neither us it true that they b 
Ao not love men; for the Gods are of a bountifull nature and we 
friends to mankind ; neither can they be ignorant of future y 
things, becauſe they are a"pointed and decreed by them, neither #. 
7 it of mo concernment to men to know future things ; for that 7 x 
makes them more cantions if they know them, neither u« it - 
repugnant to their Majeſty to reveal them, for notbing « . 
more noble then bounty and deing good; and they muſt needs , 
knew theſe things ; therefore they way make them known to 1 1 
ethers ; and if they do make them known there muſt be ſome way ca 
whereby to know that they do ſo, or elſe they ſugnifie them to T 
»o purpoſe. Tf now inſtead of the knHwledge of future con- Ct 
tingencies, and the multitude of their Gods, they had jnſifted wc 
on the diſcovery and revelation by the rye God of thofe T 
wajes Which may lead men tO eternal! bappineſs, that argu- 
mexs had been ftirong and convincing, which as it ſtands, is ( 
Sophifticall and fallaciow. $0 thar it is very plain, that not : 
only a poſſibility of Divination was acknowledged by thoſe q 
who wanted Divine revelation, but that this 41vination did 
not «riſe from meer »atarall cauſes, but from an afftlatua 1 


Divinus, anda concitatio guedam animi, as they there ſpeak , 
which imports nothing ſhort of Djvine inſpiration. Nay 
the epinzon Of this was ſo commen among them, that they ; 
thought any extraordinary perſons had ſomething of Divine k 
L.z.de Nat, Enthuſiaſm in them, as T »lly elſewhere tells us, Nemo vir , 
Deorkum. maguns fine aliquo affaru Divino unquam fuit, Although : 
then thele Heathens were greatly miſtakes as to thoſe things 
they cook for a Divine afflatw and Divination., yet we | 
cannot conceive fo penerall a ſexſe ſhould be imprinted en 
the minds of men of ſuch a thing as that was, were it not a | 
thing highly conſonant tO principles of reaſov, that God ſhould 
communicate his mind tothe world by the 5nſpiration of ſome 
perſons, And therefore I conceive that Cicero and his _ 
racer 


_ 
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ther Luintm, who manage that excelleut difÞute of Divina- 
tiew berween them, bave divided the rywth between them 
t00. For on the one fide Dnintas evidently proves the 
poſſibility of the. thing, the conſequence of it upon the ac- 
| 5705p. was of a D«4ry, and rhe general] conſent of man- 
kndin the owning Ot it; and on the other fide Tully himſelf 
excellently layes open the vanity, foll y,and wucerrainty, not 
only of che common wayes of Divination, but of the oracles 
which were in ſuch greac cſte+m among the Heathens, And 
although Tally doth ſo ſharply and ſarcaſtically anſwer the 
argument from the common conſent of men ; quaſs vers quid- 
quam fit, tam valde, quam nihil ſapere, vulgare ;, as though 
mthing men did more generally agree in, then in being fools ; 
yer as 1t iS evident thar the ground of that ſroffe was from the 
ſeverall manners of Divination then in uſe, 10 it cannot be 
thought to be a generall ;mpeachment of humane nature in 

thieg {0 conſequent upon the being of a God, which as him- 
ſelf elſewhere proves, is as clear from reaſon as from thar 
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T:ſtimonium gentium in bac wna re non difſidentiwm, as the De falf. re- 
Chriſtian Cicero, Laftentine ſpeaks, the conſent of Nations, lig. cap, 3. 


which ſcarce agree in any thing elſe, but that there is a God, 
That which we now 4afey ſrom hence is, that God may make 
known his mind in 4 way i»fallible, though not swmediate , 
tor in cafe of Infiration of meer men, it 1s not they ſo much 
which ſpeak, as God by chem , and in caſe that God himſelf 
ſhould peat through the vail of humane nature, the Tefti- 
mony mult needs be :i»fallible, though the appearance of the 
Divinity be not vi/able. 

Thoſs evidences Whereby a Divine Teſtimony may be known, 
muſt be ſuch as may not leave mens mind in ſufpenſe, but are 
of their own nat ure convincing proofs of it. For although as 
tothe event ſome may doubr, and others dxbelieve the Teſts- 
wmony ſo proved, yet it is [afficiext for our purpoſe, that in the 
nature Of the things ( ſuppoling them to be ſuch as we ſpeak 
of) they are ſufficiem: for the evittion that the reftimeny 
arreſted by them is divine and infallible, I know it is 2 
great di/þnte among many, whether thoſe things which are 
uſually called the common motives of faith, do of their own 
ature Only induce a probable perſwafion of the truth of the 

Ii 3 defirme 
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doftrine a3 probable which they are joyned with, or elſe are 
they /ufficient for the producing a firm afſent tothe deftring 
as True? Igrant they are not demonſtrative o as toinforce 
aſſent , ſor we ſee the contrary by the experience of all ages; 
but that they are not ſufficient foundation tor an wnpreju- 
diced mind to eftabliſh a firm afſent upon, is 2 thing not eaſie 
to be granted; chiefly upon this account, that an obligar;= 
0% to believe dorh lie upon every one. to whom theſe evji- 
dences of. a Divine Teſtimony are ſufficiently diſcovered; 
And otherwiſe of all fins the fin of wnbelief as to God rea 
vealing his mind, were the moſt excuſable and pardonable 
f»*, nay, it would belittle leſs then a part of prudence , be- 
cauſe what can it be acconnted but tewerity and imprudence 
in any to believe a dorine as trwe only upon probable induce* 


ments? and what can it be but wi/dom to withheld aſſent upon” 
a meer verifomilitude? conſidering what the Lyrick, Peer bath: 


long ſince trulytold us, 
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That a falſhoud may frequently ſeem trxer to common wnder« 
Pandings then trath its ſelf : and as Menander Ipeaks, 
T7 m*10 ion # eanNiag 26 els wil ay Y MI aTER? BYAr, 
that a meer veriſemilitude may have more force on vulgar minds 
then truth hath, If theretore there be no evidences given 
ſufficient to carry the minds of men beyond meer probability, 
what fn can it bein thoſe to digbelieve who cannot be obliged 
tO believe as true whatis only diſcovered as probable : I can. 
not therefore fee how an obligation to believe a Divine 
Teſtimony is conſiſtent with their opinion , who make the 
atwoſt which any outward evidences can extend to, to be 
only the bare credibiliry of the doftrine attelled by them. 
I can very well /atsfie my ſelf with the ground and reaſon 
why the more ſubtle wits of the Charch of Rome do aſſert 
this; for if nothing elſe can be prodaced by all motives of 
faith but only a probable per[waſion of the trath of Chi 
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d:Arine, then here comes in the faireſt pretence ſor the 1n- 
fallubrity of their Church, for otherwiſe they tell us we 
can haye no foundation for a Divine faith , for how can that 
be a fonndation for Divine faith, which can reach no bigher 
then a morall inducement, and beget only a probable perſwa- 
fon, of the credibility of ghe deftrine of Chriſt? But on whac 
actount tho'e who diſown the Infalibsliry of the Church of 
Rome in the propoſal of matters of faith, ſhould yec conſent 
with thoſe of itznan bypotheſi, raken up in probability, meer- 
ly Out of /ab/erviency ro that moſt advantagious piece of 
the myſterie of inignity, is not eaſe to reſalve, Unleſs the 
over-{ondneſs of ſome upon the dof&rine of the Schools, more 

of the Gefþell, hath been the occaſoon of ir, +For how 


+ agreeable can that opzxisn be to the Gofþe# which {© evidenc- 


ly puts the moſt defonfrue weapens into the bands of wnbelief ? 
For doubtleſs in the_ judgement of any rational perſon, 2 
meer probable per/Wwaſign of cthe credibility of the dofFrine of 
Chriſt, where an afſe#t to it as true is required, can neyer 
be looked on asan a& of faith, for if my aſſent to the rrath 
of the thing be according to the trengrh of the arguments 
inducing me tO believe, and theſe arg wwents do only prove a 
probability of Divine Teftimony, my aſſent can be no fronger 
then to a _ meerly probable; which is, that it may be or 
not be tre ;, which is not properly aſſent , but a ſuſpending 
our judgements till Jome convincing-arg ament be produced 0n 
either fide. And therefore according to this opinion thoſe 
who ſaw all the miracles which Chriſt did, could not be 
hound to believe in Chriſt, but only to have a favourable 
epinion of his perſon and dorine, as a thing which though nor 
evidenced to be true by what he did, yet it was very piowfly 
credible, but they muſt have a care. witball of venturing 
their bel;ef too far, only on ſuch moral inducements as mira- 
eles were, for tear they ſhould go farther then the force of 
the «rgwments would carry them, Had not this opinion 
now, think we, beena very probable way to have converted 
the world upon the Preaching of Chrift and his Apoſtles ; 
when Chriſt faith, chowgh ye believe not me, believe the works, 
that ye may knoW and believe that the Father is in me, and I in 
bim; Nay faich this opinion, chat is more then we are bownd 
£0 
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co do, though we ſec thy Works, weare not bownd to believe 
thy Teſtimony to be Divine and cercainly tyxe ; but wewill 
do all we are bound to do; we will entertain a faveurabl: 
opinion of thy perſon and doftrine, and wait for ſomewhat elſe, 
but we do not well &xow what, to perſwade us to believe. 
When the Apofiles Preach the danger of anbelief, becauſe 
the deftrine of the Goſpell Was confirmed by ſigns and wonders, 
and divers miracles and gifts of the Holy Ghoſt , what a fair 
anſwer doth this opinion put into the months of Infidels, that 
notwithſtanding all theſe ſigns and wonders, they were neyer 
bonnd to believe the Goſpel! as a certain 77th, and therefore 
they hope the dawger 1s not lo great in neglefting the ſalvation 
promiſed by the Goſpel! ! 

I cannot conceive that men otherwiſe /carned and ſober, 
ſhould with ſo much confidence aflert that the rationall evi- 
dencesof a Divine Teſtimony are inſufficient to prove a doftrine 
rywe, unleſs it be from hewce, that they find that notwith- 
ſtanding the frongeſt evidences many perſons continue in un- 
bilief. For, ſay they, if rheſe arguments were ſcientificall 
and demonſtrative, (as they ſpeak) of the truth of the do- 
Arine atteſted by them, then all perſons ro Whom they are pro- 
pounded, muſt certainly believe. Bur this is yery eaſily an- 
{wered,; for we ſpeak not of znternall, but outward evidence; 
not of chat in the ſubjeF, bur of the obje#; or more fully of 
the reaſon of the thing, and nor the event in ws , for doubt- 


«leſs there may be »wndowbred truth and evidence in many 


things which ſome perſons either cannot or will not under- 
ſtand. If Zpicwme ſhould contend. ſtill that the Sww and 
far: are no bigpey then they ſeems to be, will it hence follow 
thatthere can be no rationall demonſtration of the contrary ? 
Nay if the way of dewonftration be offered bim, and Teleſcopes 
put into his hanas, yer if he be reſolved to wales bb 
cred;t, and therefore his epini0n, and will hoc »/e the Tele- 
ſcopes, or ſaſpe ſtill they are sntended only to deceive his 
ſight, what poſſible way will there be of convincing ſuch a 
perſox, though the thing be in its ſelf demonſtrable > Now if 
rhe flrength of prejudice Or maintaining of credit can prevail 
{o much in matters of Mathematicall evidence to Withhald 
«fent, what power may wethink a corrupt 3ntereſt may bave 
vpon 
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upon yours tyre Denny the arguments which tend tO 
prove the truth of that deftrine, which is ſo repugnant 00 
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that carnal intereſt which the heart is already devoced ro * 


Our Bleſſed $avionr bath himſelf given us io full an 4c- 
cont of the original and cauſes of wnbelief in the perſons 
he converſed with, that that may yield us a fufficient an/wer 
to this objezon, He tels us the ground of it was not want 
of light, nay, there was /ight lufficient to conyince any, 


but that choſe ro whom the light came loved darkneſs 74 


ther then it, becanſe their deeds were evil. That they: comtd 


Joh. 3.19, 


not believe while they received honour one of. another, and Joh 5. 44. 


ſong bt not the honour which was of God only, i. e. That they 
were ſo greedy of applawſe from each other, chat chey would 
not ;wperrially ſearch into the rywrh of that dodtrine, which 
did couch their ſores ſo to the quick, that they had rather 
have them feſter upon them, then go to the ronble of fo 
ſharp a exre, That the reaſon ſo few followed him was be- 
cauſe the way was narrow and the gate fraight which men 
muſt goin at ;, and therefore no wonder ſo few of the rich 
and proud Phariſees could get in at ir , they were parcly ſo 
ſweld with a bigh opinion of themſelves, and partly ſo loa- 
den with their riches, that they thought it was to no pay- 
pe/e for them to think, of going in at ſo ſtraight a gate, while 

they were __ tO part Wich weither. | 
That the finall grownd of the rejef35on of any, was not wart 
of evidence to bring them to believe, nor want of readineſs 
in Chrsft to receive them if they did, but it was a peeviſs, 
wilfull, obftinate, malicious Ffirit, that they wonld not come 
toChriſft, nor believe his DefFrine ( for thoſe import the 
ſame) but when the moſt convincing miracles were uſed, 
they would rather attribute them to the Prince of Devils, 
then to the power of God. And though our Saviowr pre- 
lently by rational and demonſtrative arguments did prove 
the contrary to their faces ; yet we ſee thereby it. was @ reſ0- 
Intion not to: be convinced, or yield to the Tyath, which 
was the cauſe y by they did not be/ieve, - Now from this ve- 
ry «nſtance of our Saviour; proceedings with the Phariſees 
dy rationall arguments, 1 demand, whether theſe argument; 
of qur Saviour were ſufficient foundations for a divine aſſent 
K k tO 
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to that trith that our Saviour did not his miracles by: any DF. 
abolicall, but by Divine power or no ? It they were, then'ic is 
evident that rationall evidence may be a fomndation for Dj- 
vine faith;, or that ſome motives tO believe may be fo ſtrong 
as t0 be ſufficient evidence of the 194th and geytarnty of the 
Dofrine : If theſe arguments were not ſufficient proofs of 
what our Saviour ſpake, then well fare the Phariſees ; it 
ſeems they faid nothing bur what might berhus far juſtified, 
that the contrary to ir, could not be demonſfirated, And if 
the evidence of our S4viours miracles were fo great, as ſome 
ſuppoſe, that the Phariſees could not but be' convinced that 
they were divine ; but out of their walice and exvy' they ut+ 
rered this blafphemy againſt the Holy Ghoſt, to keep' the peo. 
pie from following Chriſt , then we hence infer ewo things: 
Firſt, how ſtrong an evidence there was in the miracles of 
Chriſt, when it convinced his moſt reſolute enemies that 
they were divine. Secondly, what power a corrupt Will way 
have over a convinced nnderftanding : For although the will 
may not hinder convifien, yet it may ſoon fifle it, by ſug- 
geſting thoſe things to the' wind which may divert it from 
thoſe conviftions of Truth, and ſeek to find out any ways to 
aſprace it.lt would be no difficult rack to diſcover in all thoſe 
inftances wherein the wnbelief of men is diſcovered in the' New 
Teſtament, that the perſons guilty of it did not proceed like 
rationall men, or ſuch as defired 7rath, bat were wholly 
carried away through paſſion, intereſt, prejudice, dſaffeftion, 
or fome other caſe ot that narare, which may give us a 
ſufficient account why thoſe perſons did not believe , al- 
though there might be clear and wndowbted evidence to ptr- 
[wage them ro it. But although I aſſert that theſe'yationall 
evidences are ſufficient argument; of the truth of the dotftrine 
rhey come 0. wanifeft, yet I would not be ſo wnderſtood, 
that] thereby reſo/we all Re/jgion into a meer at of reaſon 
and knowledge, and'that no more power is required in rhe 
underſtanding to believe the Goſpell, then to believe a Ma* 
thematicall demonſtration : which 1s another objeft/on ſome 
lay in the way of this opinzow ,, but it is not difficult gerting 


over it, For the ſafficiency which I atrribate to rationall exi- 


aence, is not abſolnte and ſimple, but i» ſue genere, as an obje- 
tive 
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five evidence, Notwithſtanding this, the whole work of 
che Spirit of Godin its peculiar energy and way of operation 
upon the ſoul, is left extireto its felt ; But then when the 

irit works as tO the planti#F of a truly divine faith, I do not 
chick thac it only perſwades the ſoul of the Trath of a Dj. 
vine Teſtimony, but withall repreſents the T7mibs revealed 
by that Teſtimony, with all that excellency and ſaitableneſ; 
that there is in them, that by the molt agreeable, yet effe- 
fall influence of the Firit upon the ſoul, it cheerfully exe- 
braceth that Trath which is revealed, and cord5ally yields up 
its ſelf in obedjencetoic, This is the Divine faith which the 
Scriptmre acquaints us with, and not ſuch a oe as meerly 
believes the truth of a Divine Teftimeny , and asto the pro- 
duFtion of this faith, I acknowledge meer rationall evidence tO 
be in/»fficient, becauſe they proceed in 2. very different ways ; 
the one is to ſatisfie mens mmd: of the exa#ch of the deftrine, 
the other is to bring them effe& nally to adhere unto ir. The 
aferting of the one therefore doth no more texd to deſtroy 
the other, then the ſaying that a Teleſcope will help us to 
diſcoyer very much of the beavenly bodies, doth imply that 
a blind man may ſee them, if he makes bur »ſe of them. 
Although therefote the nat »ra/{ man cannot ſavingly appre- 
hend'the things of Ged, yet there may be ſo rationall 
evidence going along with Divine revelation, that ſuppoſing 
reaſon to be pure, and not corrapred and. ftreped in ſenſe as 
now it is, it would diſeover #5rit»all evidence to be the moſt 
reall and convincing evidence, Thus far we have proved, 
that where there us any infallible Teſtimony, there x ſufficient 
rationall evidence going along with it, to make it appear that 
is is from God, 
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CHAP, IX, 


The rationall evidence of the &uth of Chriſtian Religion 
from Miracles. 


T he poſſibility of miracles appears from God and providence, 
the evidence ef a Divine Teſtimony by them, God alone can 
really alter the conrſe of nature. The Devils power of work: 
ing miracles conſidered. Of $\imon Magus, Apollonius, The 
cares in the Temple of Z(culapius at Rome, &c. God ne- 
ver Works miracles, but for ſome particular end. The 
particular reaſons of the miracts of Chriſt, The repealing 
the Law of Moles, which had been ſerled by miracles. Why 
Chriſt checked the Phariſees for demanding 4 ſign, when 
himſelf appeals to his miracles, The Sore of Chriſts mi. 
racles on many who did not thronghly believe. Chriſts mis 
racles made it evident that he was the Meſſias, becauſe 
the prediflions were fulfilled in him. Why John Baptiſt 
—_— no miracles, Chriſts miracles neceſſary for the 
overthrow of the Devils Kingdom. Of the Demoniacks 
and Lumaticks in the Gofpel, and in the Primitive Church. 
T he peer of the name of Chriſt over them largely proved 
by ſeverall Teſtimonies. T he evidence thence f a Divine 
power in Chriſt, Of connterfeit difÞoſſeſſions. Of miracles 
Wrong ht among Infidelz, Of the future ſtate of the Church, | 
T be neceffity .of the miracles of Chriſt, as to the propaga- | 
tion of Chriſtian Religion : that proved from the condits- | 
on of the publiſhers, and the ſucceſs of the Do+Arine. The 
Apoſtles knew the hazard of their imployment, before they 
entred on it, The boldneſs and reſolution of the Apoſtles not- 
withſtanding this, compared with beathen Philoſophers, Ns 
motive could carry the Apoſtles through their imployment, 
but the truth of their Deftrine ; wot ſeeking the honour, 
profit or pleaſure of the world, The Apoſtles evidence of 
the truth of their deftrine lay in being eye-Witneſſes of our 
Saviours miracles and reſurreftion. T hat atteſted by them- 

ſelves ; their ſufficiency thence for preaching the Goſpell. 
Of the nature of the doftrine of the Goiell ; comrariety of 
1s 
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it ro natural inclinations, Strange ſucceſs of it, notwith- 
ſhunding it came not with humane pier: No Chriſtian Em- 
perony, till the Gofpell univerſally preached. The weak» 
neſs and freplicity of the inſtruments which preached the 
Gofpell. From all which the great evidence of the power 
of miracles « proved, 


()* all rationall evidences which tend to confirm the truth $0, ; 


of a Divine Teſtimony, there can be none greater then 
4 power of , working miracles for confirmation that the Teſti- 
mony which 14 revealed is infallible. The poſſibility of a power 
of miracles cannot be queſtioned by any who aſlert a Deity 
and a Providence; ſor by the ſame power that things were e1- 
ther ar firſt produced, or are ſtill conſerved (which is equiva- 


. lent to the other) the comrſe of nature may be altered, and 


things cauſed which are beyond the power of inferiour cax- 
ſes : For though that be an immutable Law of narwre as to. 
Phyſical beings, that every thing rewains in the courſe and 
order wherein it was ſet at the Creation ; yet that only beids 
till the ſame power which ſet itin char. order ſhall otherwiſe 
d;Ffoſe of it; granting then the poſſibility of wiracles, the 
ſubjeR of this Myporheſis is, that a power of miracles is the 
cleareſt evidence of a Divine Teſtimony, which will appear 
from theſe following cox fiderations. 

God alone can really alter the courſe of nature. 1 ſpeak 
not of ſuch things which are apt only to raiſe admiration in 
us becauſe of our wnacquaintedneſs with the cauſes of them, 
or manner Of their produttion, which are thence called won- 
ders , much leſs of meer juggles and impoſtures, whereby 
the eyes of wen are deceived; butl freak, of ſuch things as 
are in themſelves either contrary to, or above ihe conrſe of 
nature, i. e, that order which is eftabliſhed in the aniverſe. 
The Devs/ ho, queſtion may, and doth often deceive the 
world, and may by the ſwbrilty and agility of Ins nature, 
perform ſuch things as may amuſe the minds of wen, and 
ſometimes put themto it, to find a difference beiween them 
and real miracles, if they only make cheir ſexſes jadges of 
them. And ſuch kind of wonders, though they are but ſpa» 
ringly done, and with a kind of ſecrecy { as though they 
KK 3 were 
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were conſulting with Cataline about the þar»ing Rome) yet 
the Devil would have ſome” (eſpecially when 7g»orance and 
Superſtition are Aſcendents) to keep: up his intereſt in the 
world, - Or elſe when he is Ike ro be di/poſſe ſed and thrown 


our of all, hethen #r5es his wtmoff ro keep as many to him as 


Stn. 
Veſp.C7+ 


Hueſt. 
Rom. q 7. 


may be ; thus when the Spzrit of God appeared in the mi- 
racles of our Saviour and his Apoſtles and the Primitive 
Church, he'then conjured up all the infetnall powers to do 
ſomerhing parallel , to keep poſſeffion of his 7dblatrons 
Temples, as long as he conld, Thus we find Sinton Mag us 
dogging the Apoſtles (as it were) at the heels, that by his 
Magick he might fagger the faith of people concerning 
the miracles wrought by the Apoftler : after him Apollons- 
«5 appeared upon the Stage ; bur his wonders are ſuch pit- 
tifull rh5ags,, compared with thoſe wrought by Chriſt 
or his Apoſtles, that it could be nothing but malice in Hie- 
rocles to mention bim in competition with Chriſt. Bur thoſe 
things which ſeem a great deal more ronfderable then either 
of theſe, were the cure of a blind man by Veſpaſian it! /Egypr, 
mentioned by Tacitus and Suctonins, wherein there was 
a palpable imitatios of our Faviowrs curing the blind mas 
in the Goſpel/ ; for the man told Yeſpaſan, phe 06M» 
los fs inſpnifſet , that he ſhould receive bis fight by bis ſpittle ; 
ſo Spartianus tells ns of a woman that was cnred of her blind- 
wiſe by kiſſing the knees of the Emptrony Adrian; and Box- 
bornins hath produced an old Table in the Temple of LE/- 
calapius at Rowe Of ſeyerall difeaſed perſons that were cured 
there. Ablind wan in the time of Antoninus was cured by thus 
oracle Fra _— _ to the Altar, and ___ there ; from the 
right wwſt two to the left, and put fave fingers 

Fa Altar, and then lift n> bu hands el ee 4p pay 
Was cnred, Another ealted Lucas cured of the pgin of bis ſaae, 
by mixing the aſhes of the altar with the wine, and applying it 
to bu fide, another cared of ſpitting of blood by the kernel of 
a pine apple, and boney mſed three dayes ; a fourth cured of 
blindntſs by the blvod of a white Cock, and honty, uſed three 
dayes wpon hug eyes. Theſe are the moſt confiderable of all the 
prerended miracles done about that time, when the #os/e of 
the Chriftian miracles were ſpread ſo far and done fo fre- 


quently, 


" Chap. 9. The Truth of Seripinie- Hiſtory aſſerted, 


quently, thatthey challenged the Heathen; again and apainito 
bring 10rth any perſon poſſeſſed with a Devil, it he did not con- 
feſs ro them that he was a D-v4/, though he made the Hea- 
thens believe that he was a God, they were contented to leave 
their b/0d 1n the place. 

For thus Tertwllian (peaks in his Apology to them, Fda- 
tur hic aliquis [nub trib analibus veſtris , quem Demone aps 


, conſtet : juſſus 4 quolibet Chriſtiano lequi ſpiritus ille, tam 


ſe Demonem' confitebituy de vero, quam nlibi Denm ae falſo : 
e£qm proancatur aliquis tx its qui ae Deo pati ex ſtimant ur, 
qui arls inhalantes numen de nidore concipinnut, qui ruftands 
twrantar, qni anhelando profantur. Ifta ipſa virgo celeſt 
pMlaviarum pollicitatrix, sfte ipſe eEſculapins Merdicinarnum 
demonſtrator, alias de moriturs ſcordis & denatis & Aſcle- 
piadors ſubminiſtrator, niſs ſe Damones confeſſi fuerint, Chr;- 
ftiano mentiri non andenres , ibidem illins Chriſtians proca- 
ciſſimi ſang ninem fundite. BRnidifto opere manifeſtins, quid 
hac probatione fidelins Þ ſumplicit as veritat is in medi eſt ; vir- 
tus ills ſua afifpir, nibil ſuſpicars licebir, magia ant aliquas 
fallacia fieri, Dittis non ftetis, fs oculs veſtri & anres per- 
miſerint webs. In theſe very daring words, we ſee how 
the Chriſtians appraled to their ſenſes, even with the hazard 
of their own lives, that they would wake even e/£/cnulapi- 
»:; himſelf confeſs what be was, and by whoſe power all the 
#wve; were wrought npon the dreamers in his Temples. And 
for the manner of the' Devils onres, the fame Author ex- 
plains it thus, Ledwnt prime, debinc remedia pracipinme ad 
miracul um nova, frve contraria, poſt que deſinunt tedere & 
enrafſe credunt ww. They frſb poſſeſs the bodies themſelves (as 
Demoneacks were common in: times). and dffeft it with 
various diſtewptrs , after wards' wpan nſong the . ſhrange reme- 
dits preſcribed by eAſcnlupins, they forſake their ſtation, 
and the perſon is cared, And for the cures performed by 
the Zmperonrs, thoſe who, conſider what various artifeces 
were about that tine #/ed to procure. an apinion of Divinity 
in the Emperomys, will not much wonder that fuch reporrs 
ſhould be ſpread of them, or that any perſons ſhould fair 
theſe d;tempers to give themſelves out to be cared by they. 
But granting ſomewhat wonderfull in theſe, what are they, 
compared 
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compared with tho'e dene by Chriſtians t and whoever would 
lay down his /ife to atteſt any of them? So chat rhough.che 
Devil by his ſ«bri/ry may eaſily impoſe upon Spettators eyes, 
yet it was smpoſſible for him by any power of his own tO al- 
ter the conrſe ot nature Or proauce any real miracle. For 
every true wiracle is a produttion Of ſomething out of nz- 
thing ( which cannot be done by lels then an omniporent arm) 


and that cither in the thing it ſelf, or the manner Of prody: , 


cing it, Inthe thing it ſelf when it is of that natwre chac it 
cannot be produced by any ſecond cauſes, as the rang of 
the dead; in the manner of doing it, when though the 7: ing 
lies within the poſſibility of ſecond canſes, yer it is the perfor- 
med without the belp of any of them, as in the care of diſ- 
eaſes without any ſe of means , by a word Speaking , the 
rouch of a garment, &&c, Now that all thoſe miracles which 
were wrought in confirmation of the Chriſtian doftrine were 
ſuch tre and proper wiracles, will be diſcovered after. 
wards. | 

God never alters the courſe of nature, but for ſome very 
confiderable end. For otherwite when he did ir, it would 
not be taken #ozice of, nor thought to be an alteration of 
the order of natwre, but only ſome rare contingencies which 
lie hid in the order of cawſes, but only break, out at ſome 
zimes : of which ſort are all thoſe things which the 3gno« 
rant world is apt tO account as Prodigies. Ot all which rare 
contingencies in natare, | ſay, as the Rowan Orator doth, 
Si quod raro fit, id portentum puranduw tft, (apientem efſe 
portemrum eſt , ſepinu enim mulum peperifſe arbitror, quan 
ſapientew fuifſſe. If all rare contingencies be accounted pro- 
digies, a Wiſe man # certainly the greateſt prodigy. But 
theſe are _ of another nature from true miracles, which 
are immediately produced by a Dzvine power, and intended 
for a confirmation.of ſome Divine Teſtimony. There are now 
ſeverall weighty reaſows which might make miracles neceſſary 
in the time of- our Saviowy, 185 an evidence Of his Divine Aur 
thority and power. A 

T hat he came to rake down that way of worſbip which had 
been at firſt ſetled by a power of miracles in Moſes. God 
would not be ſo much wanting to the faith of thac people 

whic 
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which bad received their L:-w by figns and wonders from 
heaven, bur chat there ſhould be as frovg an evidence gi- 
vento them, that the fu{neſs of time was come when that 
di fþenſation was £0 have an exd, and to give plage to one 
more perfe&, which was to be eſtabliſhed inſtead of it, Up- 
on which account the Jews might rationally engaire after a 

» where any new revelation was Gilcoyered, which might 
null the ob/;gation of any former Law : And when they en- 
quire ſo much after a fig», our Saviowy doch not reject the 
enquiry as initsſelf #nreaſonable, bat as made in an wnree- 
ſenable manner ;, for they would not be contented with the 
miracles which owr Saviour wrought, which ſufficiently 
manifeſted a Divine power ; bur all that they defired was 4 


ſign from heaven, i.e. fuch as were dove at the giving of the yacth. x x 
Law, the thundring and lightenings there, or as the raign- 38. 16. t. 


ing of Manna in the wilderneſs; now our Saviexr jultly 
checks this demand #5 importune and . mpadent ; partly ay 
knowing wpon what account they asked it, meerly to temps 
him; and not out of any real defire of ſatisfattion , and 
parcly becauſe of that abwnden: evidence which was gives in 
the miraculows cares which were wrought by him, which 
were more /xitable to that deſign of doing good inthe world, 
then all the Thenderclaps 0n Monnt Sinas were ; neither 
were the people in a condition to be fed by Manna as they 
were in the wilderneſs, Ged graciouſly ſuiting the diſcove- 
ries of his power to the peculiar advantages of the people 
which they were mad: to, and the difpen/arion they uſhered 
in. Thoſe terrible fgns at Mount Sina; being very ſwitable 
to the ſeverity and rigonr of the Zaw : and the gracious 
miracles of our Seviexr, tO the ſweetneſs and grace of the 
GefbelL, And on this acconnt our Saviour charged the Fews 
ich bypocriſie in requiring a owner as ſomething above 


Nraws, a prodigy rather then a miracle ; An evill and adul- 


terou generation ſecketh after a ſign, and there ſoall no ſign 14, . | 
g but that of the Prophet Jonas, i, e. this people _ 12 


be given it 
which are ſo far from the faith of Abraham, ( and therefore 
are ſuppoſititions Children ) that no miracles which I do, will 
convinee them, but they ſeck only to have theit bumoxr; 
gratified more then their AT} confirmed by ſome prodigy 

rom 
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from heaven, ſhall not by we be thus J"O__ ; but having 
dons enough already to perſwade them, if they had any bears 
co believe, inſtead of a ſign from heaven, they ſhall have 
only one from the earth, and that nor ſo much intended for 
the converſiox of ſuch wilfull unbelievers, as for the teſti« 
fying my Innocency to the world, viz. his reſurrefion from 
the dead. And ſoelſewbere when the Jews demand a ſigy, 
it was upon the doing of that, which if they bad attended to, 
had been a ſufficient fgn to them, viz. hy driving the buy- 

Joh, 2. 18+ #5 and ſellers ont of the Temple : Which being a thing per-= 
mitted by the Sanhedrin and the Prieſts, how could they 
think ſo mean a perſon, in appearance, as Our Saviour Was, 
could ever have effe&edit, had it not been for a Divine Ma» 
jeſty and power which appearedin him. It was not then the 
expeltation of miracles which our Saviour rebuked -in the 
fe we, but being un/atwfied with the kind and nature of our 
Saviours miracles. It was their hypocriſie and wnbelief 
which Chrift condemned, notwithſtanding the frequent ms- 
racles which he wrought among them : For we plainly find 

Joh.5 36. our Sawioxr very often appealing tO his miracles as the evi- 

10.259 aences Of his Divine Commiſſion : If I had not done the 

A works among them, Which no man «ſe did, they -had not ſin, 
1, e. in not be/ieving me. Whereby Chriſt both ſets forth the 
neceſſity of his working miracles in order to the convifttion 
of the world, and the greatneſs of the miracles which he 
wrought, he did thoſe no mas elſe had done, no not Moſes 
and ElJ4 45, in curing all manner of diſeaſes by the word of 
his mouth ; and thoſe miracles which they had done, he ex- 
ceeded chem in the manner. of doing them. Moſes fed them 
with bread from heaven, but Chriſt multiplied on earth ſome 
few loaves and fiſhes, tothe fetding of many thouſands : E- 
lias indeed raiſed ove from the dead ; but Chriſt raiſed 
more, and one after he had been four dayesin the grave. And 
upon this very evidence of our Saviours miracles we find 
many believing on him. And even of thoſe who were not 

Jeb. 1.49. ſo-far, wrought- upon as.to become followers of Chrift, as 

2.11, Theonly Adeſſias, yet we find them ſo far perſwaded by the 
power Of his miracles, that they looked upon him as a great 


Prophet, or. one that was ſent.from Ged ; S0 Nicodemws, - 


who 


Chap. 9. The Truth of Scripture-Hiſtory aſſerted. 
who came firſt to Chriſt more as a rationaf enquirer 
then a believer, yet we ſee he was perſwaded that be 
was 4 teacher come from God, becauſe no man could do 
the miracles which (hriſt did, unleſs God were with him. And 
before him many of the Jews at Jeruſalem believed in his 
name when they ſaw the miracles which he did ; yet theſe per- 
ſons Chrift would not truſt himſelf with, becauſe be knew 
their hearts were not ſubdued to his doftrine, though their 
underſtandings were convinced by his miracles, And after 
this others ot the Fews that looked not on him- as the Aeſ- 
fas, yet it is ſaid they believed on him on the «cconnt of his 
miraclet, And many of the people believed on him, and ſaid, 
When Chriſt cometh, will he do more miracles then theſe which 
this man hath done ? Although herein they were moſt wnrea- 
ſonable in believing the evidence, and not the truth arrefted 
by it, in believing Chriſt co be one ſent from God by his mi- 
racles, and yet nor believing him to be the Adefſias, which 
was the thing atteſted by them. Not that meer miracles 
would prove the perſo to be the Mefias who did them, bur 
the miracles proved the reſtimony to be Divize, now thar 
which Chrsf delivered tothem as a Divine Teſtimony, was 
his b-ing the Meſrias, and therefore by the ſame reaſox they 
believed him' to be one ſent from God, they ought to have 
believed him to be the Meſrias; for one ſent from God could 
never falſifie in the main of his meſſage, as'this was of our 
S$avioxrs preaching. And hence it is obſervable, our $4- 
viony did not ſhew forth his Divine power till he extred up- 
on his effice of preaching, thereby making it appear he in- 
tended this as the great evidence of the tratb of the dofFrine 
which he preached to them. And herein the b/ind man in 
the Gofpelt ſaw more truth and reaſon then 'the whole Court 
of Synbedrin , before which in probability he was convented 
about his care by Chriſt , for when they ſought co ger 
ſomething our of him in diſparagement of our Savioars 
perſon and miracle, he ſharply and roundly tells them, when 
they ſaid they knew God ſpake ro Aoſes, but for this fel- 
low, we know not from whence he i. Why herein, faith he, 
is 4 mar vellows thing, that ye know not from whence he is, ana 
LES Jer 
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Jet he hath opened mine eyes. If this man were not of God, by 
conld do nothing { as though he had ſaid) is it not plain that 
this max is imployed by God in the world by the miracly 
which he doth? for otherwiſe Ged would not (fo readily aſ- 
{if him in doing ſuch great works ; for We know that God 
beareth not ſinners : but if any man be a"Wer ſhipper of God, 
and doth his will, him he beareth ;, i.e. If this man pretend- 
ed a Commiſion ſtorm heaven ſalſly ( whereby he would be 
the greateſt of ſinners) can we think God would fo miracu. 
louſly afliſt him ? buc we know by our Law, it one comes 
with a Comm/zi0n from God, and draw men not to Jdyla- 
try, which is meant by a worfhipper of God, ſuch a one God 
is preſent with, and we are bound to believe him, And 
for this very miracle, or curing one born blind, was the 
like ever heard of before? did ever Afoſes or the Prophet: 
do it? Thus we ſee what ſtrong rationall evidence there was 
in this m;racle of Chriſt in the judgement Of this b/ind man, 
which he #trered with fo much _ before the Conrt of 
$anhedrin, when he knew how /ike he was to be excommu- 
nicatedfor it; and yet this very perſon was as yet ignorant 
that Chriſt was the true Ade/1ias, as appears by the ſequel 
of the chapter ;, but upon Ghrifts revelation of himſelf to 
him, he preſently believed on him. How ſtrangely irratio- 
all were the Fews then in rejefting our Saviowy when his 
miracles not only exceeded thoſe of Adoſes both in namber 
and guality ; but which was more, they ſaw themſelves the 
miracles which Chriſt did, but they received thoſe of Aoſes 
only upon the credit of their Fathers! And from the ftrexprth 
of the evidence ariſing from the power of miracles it is that 
St. Peter tells the promiſcuous Aſſembly, ARt.2. 22. That 
Teſws of Nazareth was a man approved of God among them, 
by miracles, Wonders and ſigns, which God did by him in the 
midſt of them, as they themſelves alſo knew. He appeals 
to their own knowledge, which he would nor certainly haye 
done, had it not been in a caſe beyond all diÞate among 
them. Which was a thing ſo notorious among them, that 
we find the Phariſees themſelves confeſſing ir, What do Wwe.? 
For this man doth many miracles : Now then in a yr 
whoſe 
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whoſe religion had been eftablifhed by miracles , and the 
certainty of the rywth of it, among thoſe who then profeſſed 
ir, did depend ſo much upon the conſtant credit which the 
report of the miracles done at the ſerling of their Law had 
among them , what could be a more rationall convincing way 
of proceeding, then for our Saviour tO manifeſt by a greater 
power Of miracles in himſelf the undoubred credents-{; of his 
compiſſion frow heaven ; and that he was the true Meſſier, 
which was foretold by their own moſt ſacred and anthenricalt 
records ? Which will appear more, 


Becanſe the power of Miracles did evidently declare that be Sf. 3. 


was the very perſon promiſed, For if the exaQt correfjon- 
dency of the event to the P_ in a Nation owning 
them as Divine, be an undoubted evidence that they are 
exaQly fulfilled, our Saviowr was moſt certainly the perſon 
ſo often ſpoken of in the O/d Teſtament, For many of the 
Prophecies of the Old Teſtament concerning the Adeſſas, 
if they were not f=/filed in Chriſt, in the conditions the 
?ews have been ih ſince their diFþerfron, (which fell ont ex. 
aRtly according to the prediftion of Chriſt) it is 5mpoſſible 
they ſhould be f«/S/edar all. So that either the prediftions 
mult loſe their Divine authority, or they maſt be accom- 


2. 


pliſhed in our Bleſſed Saviour. For as Tertulian ſharply C. «des 


ſayes to the Few, Redde flatuw 7udee quem Chrifua inve- © 13+ 


niat, O alinw contende wenire ;, let the feople of the Jews be 
in they former condition, and then plead for a Meſſias to come. 
For can any thing be more plain then that the Aſeſſias was 
to be born in Bethlehem of 7 udea ? but where is that »ow, 
and how long fince the Fews enjoyed any civil Polity there? 
what is become of the ſecond Temple in the rime of which 
the defire of all Nations ſoonld come ? Is not 7ernſalem alrea- 
dy deſtrojed, and the oblation there long ſince ceaſed, which 
was tO come tO paſs ſo ſoon after the Mefſias, and did ac- 
cordingly ? Is not the Sceptey yet deparred from Judah, and 
the Lawgiver from between his feer, and is not $hilob yer 
come ? Whar ſtrange unintelligible weeks were thoſe of 
Daniel, if they were extended tO lo indefinite a ſpace of time 
as che Jews pretend ? and:if 5ndefinice, what certain ground 
could from thence be gathered of any time wherein their 

Ll 3 acoom- 
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accompliſhment was to be expefted ? but not to expatiate on 
Pno—_ which are already fo largely proved beyond all 
poſſibility Ot contraaittion, by the antient and modern learned 
writers againſt the Fews : To inſiſt therefore on our preſent 
buſineſs ,, are not the Prophecies concerning the miracles 
which the JMefſias ſhould work exactly fulfitied in Chrift ? 

Iſ*.35.5,6- Then the enes of the blind ſhall be opened, and the ear: of the 
deaf ſhall be unſtopped, then ſhall the lame man leap as an Hart, 
and the tongue of the dumb ſball ſing. He mult be a great 
ftranger 1n the hiſtory of the New Teſtament that is to ſeek 
for an exaQ fulfilling of this Prophecy. Nay, and the 7ew;fh 

p.Grot.in Midraſch upon P/al. 146.8. ſaith chat when Merfſias comer, 

Joh. 9-33. he ſhowld open the eyes of the blind; and the fews themſelves 
ofren ſpeak, of the great miracles which the XMrfſias ſhould 
do when he appears; and therefore out of their own months 
will they be condemned, when the miracles of Chriſt make it 
ſo evident that he was the true Z4eſſias. Hence when Fobu 
Baptiſt lent his Diſciples ro Chriſt for them to be fully ſa- 
tisfied concerning him, Chriſt gives this anſwer to them ; he 

Mar, 11.5. bids them tell him che Hind receive their fight, and the lame 

walk, and the lepers are cleanſed, ind the deaf hear, andthe 

dead raiſed up, &c. as though the mentioning of theſe miras 
cles was ſnfficient to make it appear to them who he was 
whom they came to enquire after. And therefore iris ob- 
ſervable that Fobs Baptiſt himſelf, though grearcr then'the 

P ropbets, nay then whom there Was net a greater born of wo- 

men by our Saviowrs own Teſtimony; yetof him it is ſaid, 

Toh 16 41. that be wrought no miracle: of which no account can be 

; given 10 probable and rationall, as that Ged in bis infinite 
wiſdom Was pleaſed 10 to order it, that the. evidence ot our 
Savioars being the Aeſſias might be made more clear by the 
miracles which he wrought; that the minds of people might 
not be a:frafted berwcen John and Chrift ; he therefore 
reſerved the glory of miracles wholly to the name of Chrif, 
that there might be no precence of a comperirion between John 
and him. 

Seft. 4, Another reaſon of the neceſſity of miracles in our Savi- 

3. our by way of rationall evidence, is, the overthrowing the 
power .and Kingdom of the Devill in the world. For which 
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purpoſe ir is obſervable that the Dewi// had ſcarce ever 
greater power over the bodies of men as well as their ſouls, 
zghen at thac rime ; thence we read of ſuch a maltirnde of 
Demoniacks in the Goſpel. For it ſeems very harſh to in- 
terpret thoſe meerly of Fpilepticall and Lmnatick perſons, 
both-becauſe the de:wori7i wary & onalwinliufuer & menrunut Mart 4,ts, 
are mentioned diſtinfly, and that ir appears by the primi- 

tive Church afterwards how frequent it was tO e<& the 

Devill our of poſſeſſed perſon5, Nay ſo faram trom think- 

ing that the Demoniacks were meer Luxaticks, that I rather 

think with Yoſſime that che Leanaticks were truly Demo- py 144/1tr 
macks, only they were not conſtantly under the power of 1 2.5.19. 

the D-vill, bur as their paroxyſmes returned upon them, the 

Devill loving to fiſh in ſuch troubled waters. And.thence Mar.r7 1, 
the ſame perſon 1s calleda Zunatich in one place, who 1s Luk, 9.39, 
called a Demoniack in another , becauſe he did ruere 511 prin- 
cipits lunationum,' as the Arabick ver fion expreſleth it , or as 
Ryſticus Elpidins more fully explains :r, 


Repſerat in medium rabies borrenda furor Lib. 5. 
Demons afflatu, propria qui peſte nociuus 

eAllidit captas f ado diſcrimine menter, 

Aenſtrua decidnes cum Luna recolligit 1gnes. 


T heophylatt is of opinion, that the Fews in the time of our 
Saviour ſuppoſed, that the ſouls of dead men became De- 
mons, and thence we read in Scripture of the Demoniacks Mar. $.48. 
among the Tombs : butit is far more probable which Grotins 
conceives, that the Fews were of opinion, that the ſouls- of 
dead men did hover up and down abour their bodres, and thar 
theſe were ſo long under the Devils power, which many of 
the Jews to "this day believe and make uſe of the inſtance of 
the Pythonifſe raiſing Samuel ,, on which account the Dewls 
tO favour an opinion ſo advantagions to their intereſt, might 
appear with greater terror and fayy about their burying 
places, as we ſee they did in thoſe poſſeſſed perſons, Bur on 
whatever accownt it was, we findit evident - that about the 
time of our Savioxrs appearance, and ſometime after, the 
truly Uigy ze: were very frequent ; whether4t were =_ 
the 
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the Devill by ſuch frequent poſſefſjong of perſons, and making 
them to do ſuch frange things, might thereby endeavorr 10 
invalidate the evidence of our Sawzours miracles ( trom 
whence it is probable the Phariſees railed their calumny, thar 
Chriſt did miracles by Belzcbub, becauſe they law (ov mary 
ſtrange appearances cauſed by puſſeſſed perſons) or whether 
ic were through the admirable providence ol God, which might 
give Satas the greater /iberty at that rswe,on parpoſe tO beig h» 
ten the glory ot our Savioar in dsSpofſe ſing of him,and theres 
by to give the bigheſt rational evidence, that his power was of 
God, which tended ſo much tg the deftr ation of the Kingdom 
of Satan. 

And hence the Primitive Chriſtians did ſo much triamph, 
and asit were inſult oyer the Dewi where ever they found 
him, making him to remove his /odgings from poſſeſſed perſons, 
by a writ of ejeftion from the name of Chriit., Thence 
Origen rationally concludes that Chriſt had his power given 
him from above, becaule at his very #ame the Devils forſook 
the bodies which they had poſſeſſed. « 33 wi S1idw is aur 
HoIeiom Ty aa NS, 5h af x, lhtuoves TH Grown WuTy a my ropes ores 
exorres feouper and 5 Va' amr miner, And heelſe. 
where tells us, that even the meaneR ſort of Chriſtians with- 
out any ceremony, but meerly by their prayers, did ordinarily 
£jet the Dewi out of mens bodzes ; «5 tmrmw 33 is) 75 rien 
mean, mugs f i 1 ny e158 yaur@ mf i duuwne! 
euTehts x; aourls, s mu'nus Sights ae m0 nine x cas aw 
SinJew ams Yugis ahwre % onuarOr ogs nr@- þ Juvavy oy 16 
aong's wal 4 ninws dmNitin, Ordinary Chriſtians , ſaith 
he, moſt commonly do this, the grace of Chriſt by its word 
thereby diſcovering the contempribleneſs and infirmity of the 
Devils, that in order to their ejeftion they did not ſo much as 
want any learned or experienced Chriſtian, And ifor this they 
appeal to the Heathens themſelves,as appears not only by che 
challenge of Tertalen already mentioned, but by the Tefi- 
wony Of almoſt all of them who have writ againſt the Hea- 
thens in vindication of the Chriſtian religion. Thence' AMi- 
wutins Felix, Hee omnia ſcrunt plerique, pars veſtr um, ipſos 
damonas de ſemetipfs vonfirers, quoties 4 nobis tormentis vey- 
berum, & orationis incendits de corporibus exignntar. Ip 


Saturnm 
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Saturuns & Seraps, & Twpiter, & quicquid demonum colt, 
vitts dolore quod ſnureloguwntur, ne wtique in tar pit nainemn 
[ui, nonnullu prefertim veſtrum afſiſtemibus, mentiuntur.lpſis 
teſtibus eog'ofſe Damonas, de ſe verum con fitentibus credire ; 
adjurati enim per Deumn verum & folum, 4nvits, miſers cor- 
poribas inborreſcunt ; & vel exiliunt ſtatim, vel evaneſcunt 


gradation, prom 'fides patients. adjwvat, " awt gratia Cnr antis 
-aſpirat. Can: we now: think-the Devil © ſhould nor only 


forſake bis Tyranny over the boayes of men, burier go fo ad- 
vantagions a pillar of fnis ryranny . over the conſciences of men 
in Idolatrows worſhip, as the cancealing* himſelf was, had he 
noc been” forced tout by a power far greater then' his own ? 
$0 Gyproun ad Demetrianum, appeals to him being rhe 
Procon{miof Africa, abour the fame thing (who had'written 
arply againſt rhe, (hriſtians) for ſpeaking of the De-v4/s 


-whom they wor/aipped intheir Idols, O þs andire eos velles & 


videre, quando 4 nob us adjurant wr & torquentar $piritualibus 
flagy is & werborum tormentss de obſeſſis corporibus ejicinuntur, 
quando tjulantes & -gementes voce humana,"& poteſtite divina 
flagella verbera ſentientes, vent urum judicinn confitentur , 
vens & copnoſce veraefſe que dicimus : and alictle after, vide- 
bis (nb manu noſtra ftare vinttos, & tremere captives, quos tw 
ſuſpicis & weneraris nt Dominos. Did ever any of the Hea- 
then Magicians ( of which" there were good ftore ) extort 
ſuch rhings from the-Dewils as the Chriſtians did meerly by 
their prayers, and znvocations of the name of God and Chriſt ? 


\ did they ever make then confelsto be what they were, not 
only in-poſſeſſed bodyer- but in their Temples too ? rhxt was 
deyond the powers of their | Zpheſpan letters, or any of their 


Maugicaltincantations.” Did the Devils ever drexd fo much 
the n«weot Socrates Or Aroftideras they $d that of God ahd 
of Chriſt? Of which Zatantius thus (peaks, Day axdito 
tremwſit ex clamant; & ni fe verberarique tiff intur, & mm- 
terrora fmt, quando venerint, quando 1n hominen irrep\ 


Meriur Gan firont nr ficextorts.” O& exerneinti wrt mee diving 1 t- 
"vwih ex unt 1 proprer ec worbert & ming, ſanffos & juſtos 


vivesſerpper oder ant. And even Apollo 'bimidf at the name 
of Chriſt trembled/as much as ever the Pythian Propheteſs 
didif{ ber greateſt farire ; ſo Prodentins tells us, © 

M m Torquetuy 
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Torquetur Apollo wen, 

Apethee/, Nomine prrenfſu Chriſti, nec fulmina verbi that 
Ferre poteſt , agitant miſerum tot verbera lingue, Mas 

Luot landata Deireſonant miracula ( hriſti. Apol 

who 


To theſe we may add what Firmicws ſaith to the ſame pur. | (i « 

Deerrore Pole, Ecce Demon eft quem colis ;, enum Dei & Chriſti eju | the - 
prof.relig. nomen audjerit, cutremiſcit, & nt interrogantibus noby x. | own 
Sondeat trepidantia verba, vix ſe colligit ;-adherens homin; | thin! 
laceratnr, uritur, vapmlat, & ſtatim de commiſſis ſceleriby Y muc 
confitetwr. By which, Teltimonies ic appears what power that 

over Satan, when he was in bis K;»gdom, the Chriſtians by Y carr: 

the power of Chrift had z not as though the bare name of | tott 

Chriſt had ſo great an «fficacy in the ejeftion of Devils," as  jycis 

L.1.. Celſ. Origen ſeems to be of epinion (in a diſcourſe about the efficacy + 5m 
of names, unworthy of ſo great a Philoſopher ) but that Gul Y ors% 

might manifeſt ro the world the rrwth that was - containedvin BY wo 

that name, he did give a power to ſuch as made. »ſe of it, of Y moſ 

working miracles by it. And thence weread in Scripiure, UW who 

that ſome who were not throughly Chriſtians, but yer pro- over 

teſſed the truth of the Goſpel, and that what they did was for Y bein 

the konowr of Chriſt, had a power of caſting owt Devils and as © obn« 

Mart. 7.23 ing many wonderful things through hu name, No! 
Settf.6, By theſe and many other reſtimonies which might be Y oth 
produced our of the Primitive Church, we find an exact I} inſti 
accompliſhment of our Saviours promiſe to his Diſciple; | the 

Mark, 16- when he took his leave of them : Anudtheſe ſigns ſhall follow Þ tag: 
17" them that believe, In 'my name frall they caſt our Devils, 8c. |} 10! 

This power then in the Primitive Church had a twofold argee | pow 

ment 10 it, boch as it was a waxifeſt ation of the rrath of the U K# 
predittions of our Saviorr, and as it was an evidence of the | of d 

Divine power of Chri/t, when lis name (o long afterhis B ſos, 
aſcenfion had fo great a command over all the infernal Fpirits, | vio 

and that ſo.evidewtly chat at that rime when the Chriſtian, | the 

did as it were Tyrannize over Satan {0 in his own territe* Þ fi 

ries, yet then the greateſt of his Aagicians had no, power ro | po 

hure the bodies of the Chriſtians, which is a thing Origen | fon 

rakes much notice of, For when Celſz; ſaith from Diegenes | can 

Eg p11 


e/Egm2p1ims that Magick could only bart ignorant and wicked 
men, and badno power over Philoſophers, Origen replies, firſt, 
that - Philoſophy . was no ſuch charm againlt the power of 
Magick, as appears by Meragenes who wric the ſtory Ot 
Apollonia T yaners, the famous Magicinn and Philo/o; her, 
who therein mentions how Exphrates and an Epicurean 
(ie 2fjuns erncomper no vulgar Philoſophers ) were catched by 
the Magick of Apollonixe' ( and although: Philoſtratus Cil- 
own this - Hiſtory of Meragenes as fabulous, yer he that 
thinks Philoſtrat xs for that, to be of any greater creds#, 1s 
much deceived, of whom Lud.Viver gives this true charatter, 
that he doth magna Homeri mendacia majoribus menaaciu 
corrigere, mend one bole angl makg three ) but faith Origen as 
tothe Chriſtians, this is undoubtedly true ; lafeharrunte 5 

duels 4 75 Trips Þgrabiorns, in 4: gm y proneropir a. ms Ings 
$ om mi01-Sogmveries Inv 4 Giaviig xs mo Lay ins ary Tas 
a9; feioms 5 cuxais oviiyitgy t, by; rokne th moartfs Nom = 
tAvary irs angels in Faruarics 9 dawn T hw, larth he, we are 
moſt certain of and bave fonnd it by experience true, that thoſe 
who according to the principles of Chriſtianity do worſhip God 

over all, throwgh Fe(14, and do live according to the Gofpell, 

being conſtant in their ſolemn prayers night and day, are not 

obnoxious to the power of any Magick or Devils whatſoever. 

Now then if the Dewi/ who had ther: ſo much power over 

others, had none upon the true followers of Chriſt ; and it 


inſtead of that they had io great a commenaing power over 


the Devil even in things which tended molt to his diſadver- 
Ages not only difledging bim out of bodies, but out oi his 
Idolatrons Temples; whac can be more evident, then that this 
power which was ſo efficaciow for the overchrowing the 
Kingdom of Satan, mult needs be far greater then the power 
of Satan is? For it is anundoubted Aſaxime wn naturall ree- 
ſon, that whatever i put ont of its former place by force and 
violence, us extruded by ſomething ftronger then its ſelf , for if 
the force oneither ſide were equa/,there could be no 4i/poſſeſ- 
foug of either; if any thing then be caſt oy; of its former 
poſofſe unwillingly, it is an wndenyable proot, there was 
ſome power greater then his who was diFofſrf-d. Now we 
cannot conceive, if there be ſuch walignasx: Firits as by 
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many undeniable proofs it is evident there are, that they 
ſhonld willingly quic their poſſeſſions ro ſucly a doFrine which 
trends to the an4v.ydable yuine of their intere ſtintheworld, 
if then the power of this doirine hath overthrown the Devil; 
Kingadow in the world, whereever it hath been truly enrer- 
rained, it muſt neceſlarily follow, that this power is far above 
the power of any damned ſpirits.” 'Now what folly and mad- 
n:{s was it in the Heathent to worſhip thoſefor Gods, which 
they conld not bur ſee, if they would 'open their eyes, were 
under ſo great ſlavery to a powey above them, which could 
make them conteſs what was moſt to their diſadvantage in the 
preſence of their great adoyers ? 

Nenher oupht the many comnrerfeirs and impoſtarres which 
have been in the wor {din this kind fince the eſtabliſhment of 
Chriſtian Religion (among the advancers of particular znte+ 
reſts aid deſigns) make us /nFeF the tyath of thoſe things 
which were conein the firit Ages of the Church of Chrift, 
For firſt it ftardy to the greateſt reaſon; that the ſtrongeſt 
arg nments tor the truth of a Religion-ought- to" be fetched 
from the ayes of irs firſt appearance in the World: 3 if then 
the evidenre be undowbtedas tothoſe firſt times, we oughr'to 
embrace our Religion as true, whatever the impoſtarer bave 
been among thoſe who-bave apparently gone afide from-rhar 
prrity and fimplicity of the Gefpelt, whictyhad fo great pow- 
er. Thenſccondly, if all that hath beetr done-in- this kind 
of ejefting Dtrils, where Chriſtianity is 0wned , be ac- 
know!edged for impoſtares : oneof theſe rwo things mult be 
ſappoſed as the grownd of it : either that there was no ſuch 
thing as a real poſſeſſion by the Devil,or elſe there was no ſuch 
thing as a di foſſefiing him , If the*firft, then hereby will be 
ſecria confirmation ot our former argwment, that where Chri- 
ſtianity is owned, by the 'pywey of thiat, the Devil is more 
curbed and reftrained; then where it is nor, oreMWe is much 
overrun With ignorance and ſuperſtition. Of the latter,the ages 
of the Chriſtian Church, from the 10. Century to the be. 
ginningof the 16. carrent, are a clear evidence ;, Of the firf, 
all chofe who have! been' tonverſant in thie places where\Pa- 
ganiſm orgroſs Idolarry do yet reign; will bring in their zye- 
ditable rrſ;menies, how tyrawnicall the power of the Devs/ 
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is yet among them. If it be not ſo-then, where carefull .xdea- 
vours haye been uſed for rerriving tlie antient purity of (hri- 
ftian dotrine and worſhip, we oughtito impate it to the pow- 
er of him who is ſtronger then Satay, who whereever be 
comes tO awell, doth ai/pofſeſs him of his former habitats 
ons, If the ſecond then be entertained as the ground of con- 
cluding all things as impoſtures, which are accounted aiſpoſ- 
ſeſſions of Satan, viz. that he never ts really diſpoſſeſſed, _ 4.2 
it mult either be ſaid, chat where he is once /eiz:d, there is 
no poſſibility of ejeting him ; which is to ſay, that the De- 
vill hath an abſolwte and infinite power, and that there is no 
fower greater then his, which is-to own him for God; or 
elie that God ſuffers him to ryrannize where and bow. he 
will, which is contrary to divine providence, and the care 
God takes of the world, andof the good of mankznd ; or elle 
laſtly, that thoſe perſons who pretend to do it, are not ſuch 
ger {ons who are armed fo much with the power of Chriſt, nor 
poſſeſſed with ſuch a due /pirie of the Goſpel, which bath 
command-over theſe infernall ſpirits. And thisin the caſes 
pretended by the great Z»glers and Impoſtors of the Chri- 
ſftian world, the Popifh Prichs have been fo moterivus, that 
none of their own payty of any great faith or credit would 
ſtand to voxch them. And we have this impregnable argu- 
ment againſt all ſuch 7mpeſtares, that the matters which 
they by ſuch a&ons would give an evidence to, being fo vaſt- 
ly different from, if not in ſome things diametrically oppoſite 
to the, firſt delivery and deſign of the Chriſtian faith, it 1s 
inconſiſtent with the way uſed for the confirmation of Chriſti- 
an Religion in the firſt publiſhing of it, to atteſt the 1yarh of 
ſach things by any reall miracles : For lo it would invati- 
dat: the great force of the evidences of the truth of Chriſts- 
airy, if the ſame argamenr ſhould be uſed for the proving 
of that which in the judgement of any impartiall perſon was 
not delivered, when the tr»th of the defrine of Chriſt was 
confirmed by ſo many and wncontrouled miracles. But here- 
by we ſee what wncorceivable prejudice hath been done to 
the true primitive doFrine of the Goſpell,, and what ftam- 
bling blocks bave been laid in the way of confcaerative per- 
ſons, to keep them from embracing the truly Chriſtian faith, 

Mm 3 by 


by thoſe who would be thought the iufa{ible aireforg of men 
in jt, by making «ſe of the broad-ſeal of Heaven (et: on- 
ly cothe ryath of the Scriptares) to confirm their anwric- 
ten and ſuperſtitions ways Ot Worſhip. FOr it [ once ſee that 
which I looked on as an wndewbted evidence of divine power, 
brought to atteſt any thing direAly contrary tO divine reve- 
[1tion ; | mult either conclude that God may contradift him- 
ſelf by ſcaling both parrs of a contradiftion, which is both 
blaſpbemons and impoſſible , or that that ſociety ot wen which 
own luch things, is not at all render of the howowr of Chy;- 
ſtian d:Arine, but ſeeks to ſer up an intereſt contrary to ze, 
and matters not what diſadvantage is done to the ground; of 
Religion by fuch wnWorthy pretences ; and which of theſe 
two is more rationall and true , let every ones conſcience 
judge. And therefore it is much the i»tereſt of che Chriſt;- 
an world to have all ſuch frauds and impoſtures diſcovered, 


ſuch ſecret fomenters of Atheiſm and Infidelity. But how 
Mat.16-17 far that promiſe of our Saviour, that they Which believe in his 
name, ſhall caſt ont Devils, and ao many miracles, may extend 
even in theſe /aſt ages of the world to ſuch generons and pri- 
mitive: ſpirited Chriſtians, who out of a great and deep ſenſe 
of the truth of Chriſtianity and tenderneſs to the ſouls of 
men , ſhould go among Heathews and Infidels tO convert 
them only to Chriſt (and not to a ſecular intereft, under pre- 
tence of an infalible head) is not here a place fully to ex- 
guire, 1 confeſs cannot ſee any reaſos why God may nor 
yet for the conviftion of Infidels; employ ſuch a power of 
miracles, although there be not ſuch »eceſſity of it, as there 
was in the firſt propagation of the Goſpel, there being ſome 
evidences of the power of Chriſtianity now, which were not 
ſo clear then (as the overthrowing the Kingdom of Sata in 
the World, the prevailing of Chriſtianity notwithſtanding force 
uſed againſt it ,, the recovery of it from amidſt all the corry. 
ptions which were mixed with it , the conſent of thoſe parties 
i the common foundations of Chriſtianity, which yet diſagree 
from each other with great bitterneſs of ſpirit) though 1 ſay 
it be not of that neceſſry now, when the Scriptures are con- 
vegedtO us in a certain wninterrupted manner ; yet God ma 
plea 
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which do ſo much difſervice' to the Chriſtian faith, and are | 
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pleaſe out of his abandaxt provifien for the ſatufattion of the 
On- . . « y « , 
minds Of men, concerning the 1rath of Chriſtidn doltrine, 
to employ good men to do ſomething which may manifeſt tlic 
power Of Chriſt co be above the Devils, whom they worſdip. 
, And therefore | ſhould far ſooner believe the relation of the 
bh miracles of Xaverins and bis Brethren, employed in the con- 
| ver ſion of Infidels, then Zipfins his Virgo Hallenſis and Aſrre- 


ws collis, could it but be made evident to me thac the deſogn of 
= thoſe perſons had more of Chriſtianity then Popery tn it ; 


that «, that they weat more upon a deſign to bring the ſonls 

bes of the Infidels tO beaven, then to enlarge the authority and 
juri/diftion of the Roman Church. 

But whatever the trarh of thoſe miracles, or the deſign St. 8 

of thoſe perſons were, we bave certain and a» dieiiiither i 


- dence of the trmth of thoſe miracles, whereby ChriManity. 

Mie was firſt propagared, and the Kingdom of Satan overthrown 

"Ig, in the world ; Chriſt thereby making it af pear that bis power 

his was greater then the Devils, who bad poſſeſſion, becauſe he = 

wy overcame him, took from him all bis armonr wherein he tra © — 
Y fled, and divided hu ſpoils, i. e. diſpoſſeſſed him of mens bo- < i 
oe dies, and his Jdolatrows Temples, ſilenced hs Oracles, nonpluſt 

of his Magicians, and at laſt, when Chriſtsanity had overcome 

_ by aff ring, wreſted the woraly power and Empire out of 

" the Devils hands, and employed R againſt himſelf. Neither 

i may we think, becan/e fince that time the Devil hath got ſome 

uſt ground in the world again by the large ſpread of Mahometiſm, 

of and the general corrwptions.un the Chriſtian worla,that therefore 

ne the other was no argament of divine power ; becaule the rrauth 

- of Chriſtianity is not tyed ro any particular places ;, becauſe 

$4 ſuch a falling away bath been forezold in the Scriprare, and 

® therefore the tr»th of them is proved by it, and becaule God . 
* himſelf-bath threatned that thoſe who will not recerve the 

© 2r#th in the love of it ſhall be given »p ro ſtrong delufrons. Doth 


not this thenin ſtead of abating the ſtrength Ot the argument, 
X confirm it more, and that nothing is fallen out in the Chr- 

ftian world, but what was foretold by thole whom God en 
f ployed in the converting of it? Burt weare neither withour 
k ſome fair hopes even from that divine revelation which was 


ſealtd by uncomrouled evidence, that there may, be yet a 
Tine 
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time to come when Chriſt will recover his Churthes to theit 
priſtine ptrity and ſimplicity z but withal#T think'weare not 
co 4 nor the furnre felicity of the (haych by ontward 
ſplendor and greatneſs (which roo many ſo ſtrongly fancy) 
buc by a recovery of thar true ſpirir of Chriſtianity which 
breathed in the firſt ages: of the Chareb," whatever rhe our- 
ward condirion of the Church \mayde ; For if worldly preat- 
neſs,and eaſe, and riches, were the' firſt impairers 'of the 
purity of Chriſtia® Religion, it is bard'to' conceive how the: 
reſtoring of the Charch of Chy:ſt-toits true glory, can be by 
the advayeing of that, which-gives ſo'grrar* an occaſion to 
pride and ſenſuality, whichrare 10 contrary to the" deſign of 
Chriſtian Religion ; unleſs werſuppoſe* metrifee from thoſe 
= which continual experience "till tells rhe'5vdr1d 
the RWlers as well as 'members of the Chriſtian ſociery are 
ſubje& co, Neither may that be' wondered at, when ſuch wx. 
eveneſs of parts is now diſcoyered in the great 'Laminaries 
of the world, and the Sun himfelt is found to have his ma 
cxle, as though the" Sun bad a purple feavtr "or us'\Kireher 
Propyl. 4- expreſſcch it, Tpſe' Pharbns,” qus rernm mnium in univerſ 
gon:ſt. ad mature Theatro aſpettabilium longe pulcherrimws omnium opir 
Oedipum.  viome-e ſt habitns, hoc ſeculo tandem fumoſa facie, ar infette 
Cap 2 | o | wo 
vultu maculu proaut _ enm variety; Igborare ſexe (- 
ccxtem : 1 ſpeak nor this %s thouph an outward" flowriſhing 
condition of the Chaych wereinconſiftent with its parity; for 
then "the »ay to refine it ,'! were to rhrow' 'it+ into the 
flames of perſecmtion , but thartbe advancement” of the flow 
riſhing condition of the Church, is not meerly by ontward 
pomp and granaenr, and that che parity of the Charch-is not 
inconſiſtent with a ſtate of -dwrward difficutries; which the ex- 
perience 0: the Primitive -Charck- gives an' 3rrefrap ablt' de- 
monſtration of, Thus much may lervero'ſhew the neceſſity 
of a power of miratles,.conjoyned withthe Chriſtian doftyine, 
to manitelt the eymrh of it by overthrowipg che King dons of 
that great Amrichriſt the 'Devil, who-bad uſurped 1o'\much 
Tyranny over theworld,: ; A 
Se. g. | Thelaſt reaſow) why a (power of :miratles was ſo neceſſary 
for confirming the-ry»rh of the Goſpel,is; bezanſe the Goſpel 
Was ts be propagated over the wortidl without any other yatic- 


ual! 
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To the! words of the great 
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ual evidence then was contained 1n the miracle; wroxPbt for the 
aynfirmation of it. Now the admirable ſ#cceſs.whichrhe do- 
&.ne foundinthbe world, conſidering all the carenmſt ancts 
of it; doth maker clear what certainty there was that rhe 
miracles which were wrought were tre; and they were: cer« 


tainevidences that. the: defirine. attefled by them wes from . 


6od.(Now this wiltappear {nom thele ewo things: 

T hat-no tatconell account! can. ve.,grven why the. Apoſtles 
fhontdounarrtake to publiſhſueb s doftrine, nnltr/s they had 
birn ndonbrediyxertain'that the Dottrine was true, and they 
bud ſufficient evidence to perſwade orhers to believe it. 

T hato«ſarnfattory account can be gruen,confidering the na- 
ture of tbe doftrine of Chriſt, ana the manner of '4ts propag a- 
tion, why it ould metr with: [o great accrprance. in the: world, 
had there not been {uch convincing evidence :as might fully per- 
{wademen of the truth of 17. 

I begin with-the fir ff, from the publifbrrs of thu deftrine 
i therworld ; AlF-abat | here requite-by way of a Poſtula- 
1#m Or: /wppo/itton, are, only chele two things, which no-man 
robe un hiswies +uppole will dey +: 1, That wen are ſo far 
rationall agents, that they will not ſet npon any work of monent 
and difficulty, withomt [yfficient grounds inducing them to it ; 
and by ſo much the greater the work 1s, the more [wre and 

fedfaft had the grownds need. to be which they proceed up- 
on. 2. That the Apoſtles or fprft-Pabliſbers' of thriChrifi- 
an doftrine were net men diftratted, or bereft: of their. wits, 
but afted by principlet of common ſenſe, reaſon, and under- 
flanding, as other meyiin the world ao + Which if any one 
ſhould be ſo far beſide his wits as to queſtion, if he have bur 
Patience and waderfBanding/ enough to read and conſider 
thoſe admirable wrizzngs of theirs which are convegedito 
us by as certain wninterrapted, 4: Tradition-as any thog un 
the world hath been, by; that ze 'he will fee cauſe to ab 
rer his judgement,” and to lay ubat they ave net mad, brit 
truth ang: ſoberneſs. ' Thiele 
ings ſuppoſed, 1 now proceed co;jthe'proving of; the 


thing irv hand, which -will be done by. thele pbree things; 


Firlt, That the Apoſtles could not but know how hazardows 
be to 
them. 


an employment "rhe —_ of the Godfell: wanld 
n 
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them. Secondly, that no motive can be conceived ſufficient far 
them to undertake [uch an employment, but the infallible truth 
of the dottrine which they preached, Thirdly, that the greateſt 
aſſarance they had themſelves of the truth of their Doftrine, 
was by being eye- Witneſſes of rhe miracles of Chriſt, 

| Firit, That the Apoſtles could net but underſtand the hazard 
of their employment, not withſtanding which they cheerfully mn 
derrook, it, That men armed with no external power, \nor 
cried up for their wit and vearming, and carrying & doftrive 
with chem {0 contrary to the general inclinations of the 
world, having nothing in it © recommend it t0 mankind but 
the Tr-mrb of it, ſhouid\go about xo periwade the world to 
part with the Religion they. owned, and was fetled by their 
laws and toembract fuch z relggion as called them off from af 
the rbings they loved in this world, and to:prepare themſelves 
by mortsfication and ſelf-demiall for anorher world, is thing 
to humane reaſon increadble, unleſs we ſuppoſe them ated by 
a higher ſpirit then mankind 1s ordinarily ated by. For what s 
there ſo deſirable in continuall reproaches and comtumelies | 
what delight is there in racks and priſons ? what agreenbleneſ 
in flame; and maytydoms to make men oe ſome, nay all 
ot theſe rather then d5/own chat dofFnine which they came to 
publiſh ? Yet theſe did che Apoſtles cheerſully andergo in 
order to the converfon of the world tothe tyarh of char do- 
Grine which they delivered © it. And not enly 10, but 
though they did foreſee rhem , rhey were not ds/comraged 
, from this wndertaking by ic. Iconfeſs, when men are upon 
hopes Of profit and intereſt mthe world, engaged upon a dr 
fgn which they promiſe themſelves impaniry in, baving/pow- 
er on their fide, though afterwards chings ſhould fall our 
comreryto their expefRation, ſuch perſons may die in fuck a 
cauſe, becauſe they mwwff, and ſome may carry it out with 
more reſolution, partly through an innate forticude of Furit, 
heighrered with the advantages of Rehgion, or an Enthaſ- 
«ſtick temper, Bur ir js hard ro concave that duch perſen; 
would bave andertdken fo batzardous 'an employment , if be- 
forchand they had foreſeen what they muſt have” amdergone 
for it, Butnow the Apoſtles tid ſoreknow that bondiand wn- 
priſonment, nay death its felf muſt beundergone in a violenc 
man- 
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manner ſor the fake of the &rine which they preached , yer 
notwichſianding all this, they go boldly and wi:h reſolutics 
on with their work, and give not over becauſe of any hard- 
ſhips and rerſeentions they met withal!. One of the chiefeſt of 
them,S Peter,and as forward as any in Preaching the GoSpell, Joh 21.19 
had the very manner of his death forrold him by Chrift bim- 
ſelf, before his Aſcenſion, yer ſoon after we find him preaching 
Chriſt in che midſt of thoſe who had ermcified him, and cel. 
ling chem to their faces the greatneſs of — in it, and 
pealing © the miracles which Chriſt had done among 
them, and 65ddinp them repent and believe in him whom they ag 1 1, 
had crweified, if ever they wanld be ſaved : And this he did, x1, 38. 
not only among the people who gave their conſent to the AR. z. 14, 
crucifying of Chriſt , but ſoon after, being convented roge ng 
ther with Jobs, before the Core of Fanhedrin ( probably <4 7 
the very ſame which not long before had ſentenced Chrif 
to death) for & miracle wrought by rhew, with what incre- A 4.10» 
&ble boldneſs doth he to their face; tell chem of their why *'*' 
ders Chyift : and wichall, chat there was no acher way to 
lalvation but by him whom they had crucified | Be it krown 
wato you all ( (aith Peter to the Sanhedrin) and to all the 
people of Iſrael, that by the name of Jeſms Chriſt whom ye bave 
ernacified, whom God raiſed from the dead, even by him doth 
this man fland here before you whole. Neither u there ſalvation 
in any other : for there is none other name under heaven given 
among men whereby we muſt be ſaved. What an heroick free- 
dow Of ſpirit appears in theſe words | what — yand 
courage was there now in that perſon, who durſt in the face 
of this Cort tell them of their murder, and that chere was 
no ſalvation but by him whom they had cywcifi-d ! Well 
might they wonder at the boldneſs of the wen, wh> feared 
not the ſame dearth which they had ſo lately brought their 
Lord and Maſter to. : 
Neicher was this ſingly the caſe of Peter and John, but alt $:8. 10, 
the reſt of the Apoſtle undertook their work wich the ſame 
reſelntion and preparation of Spirit to undetgo the greateſt 
hard/vip in the world for the /ake of the truths they Preach- 
ed, An —_—_— as far as Eccleſiafticall bitory can aſcer- 
tain us Of it, they did all but Joh» ( and that to make good Joh 21-22. 
Nn2' the 
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the prediflticn of Chriſt ) ſuffer violent deaths by the hands 
0i thoſe who perſecuted them meerily tor their deftrine. .And 
which is moſt cbſeryable, when Chriſt deſigned them firſt of 
all for this work , he cold them before hand of reproaches, 
perſecmions, all manner of hardſhips, nay of death its elf 
which they mult «»4ergo for his ſake. All that he gave them 
by way of excouragement, Was, that they could only ki# the 
boay and not the ſoul, and therefore that they ſhamld fear him 
only who could aeftrsy both boay and ſonl in hell , all the [ap- 
port they had, was, an expe(tation in another world, and that 
animated them to go throughall the haraſhips of this. Where 
do we ever read of any ſuch be/dxeſs and conrage in the moſt 
knowing Philsſophers of the Heathens ? with what fainine(s 
and wiſgiving Ot mind doth Socrates ſpeak in his famous du- 
_courle luppoled to be made by him before his death ? how 
uncertainly doch he ſpeak of a ſtate of swmortality ? and yet 
1n all probability Plato ſet it forth with all advantages ima- 
ginable. Where do we find that eyer any of the great 
friends of Socrates, who were preſent at his death, as Pheds, 
Cebes, Crito, and $ immias, durſt enter the Areopagw, and 
condemn them there for the marcher of Socrates, though 
this would be far ſhort of what the Apoſtles did 2? why 
were they not lo charitable as to inform he world better of 
thoſe grand traths of the being of God and immortality of 
ſonls, if art leaſt they were tully convinced of them chem- 
ſelves ? Why did not Plato art leaſt Speak out, ard tell the 
world the rr#th,and not difg aiſe his diſcourſes under feigned 
names, the betterto avoid accu{ation and the fate Of Socya- 
tes ? how doth he mince his excellent matter, and plays as 
ic were at Bo-peep with his readers, lomerimes appearing and 
then pulling in his horns again ?Ict may not de an improbable 
eonjett ure chat the death of Socrates was the foundation of the 
Academy : T mean of that cautelous dorine ot withhlaing 
aſſent, and being both pro and con, ſomerimes of this fide, and 
ſometimes of that : for Socrates his death hath made all his 
friends very fearful of being 00 dogmanical. And Plato 
himſelf had roo' much riches and withall too! much of a 
Courtier in him to hazard the dear priſon of his ſoul, viz. his 
bedy, meerly for an ethereall vehicle, He had rather ler bis 
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ſoul flutter up and down in terreſtrial matter, or the cage it 
was per wp in, then b.22.4r4 t00 vielent an opening of it by 
the hands of the Areopagis. And the great Reman Orator 
among the reſt of Plato's ſentiments bad learnt this too ; for 
alchough in his di/comr/es be bath many rimes ſufficiencly 
|aid open the folly of the Hearben worſhip and Theology, yet 
he knows how to bring himſelf off ſaie enough with che 
people ,, and will be ſwre to be dogmaticall only in this, that 
wothing u to be innovated in the Keligion of a Commonwealth, 
and that the caſtoms of our Anceſtors are inviolably to be ob- 
ſerved. Which principles bad they been ryae as they were 
{afe for the perſons who ſpake them, the Chriſtian Religion 
bad never gained any entertainment in the world; for where 
ever it came, it met with this potent prejudice that it was 
looked on as an innovation, and theretore was ſhrewdly 
ſuiþefted by the Governours of Common wealths, and the 
Preachers of it puniſhed as fattions and ſeditions ferſons ; 
which was all the pretexe the wile Politicians of the world 
had for their cr»e/l and inhamane prrſecutions Of luch mal- 
titudes of peaceable and innocent Chriſtians, Now when theie 
things were foretold by the Apoſtles themielyes before their 
going abroad (o plainly, that with the ſame faith they did 
delieve the doftrine they Preached to be true, they mult be- 
lieve that all theſe things ſhould come to puſs, what comrage 
and magnanimity Of Fpirit was it in them thus r0 enconnter 
dangers and as it were court the flames ? Nay and betore the 
time was come that they mult dye, to ſeal the truth of their 
do&rine , their whole life was a conrinuall peregrination , 
wherein they were as ſo many obs in pilgrimage, encountrra 
with perills and dangers on every fide ; of which one of the 
moſt painfa/land {acce(sfull,S. Pani bath given in luch a large 
Inventory of his perizls, that the very reading Of them were 
enough 0 wnde 4 poor Epicmrean Philoſepher, and at orice 
to fbosl him of the rwo pillars of his happineſs, the quietne(s 
of tis mizd and eaſe of his body. Thus we fee whata hazar- 
dous imployment that was which the Apoftles went upon,and 
that it was ſuch as they very well underſtood che.difficuity of 
before they ſet upon ir. 


Secondly, We cannot find out any rationall motive which 
Nn 3 could 
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conld cayry them through ſo hazardous an employment, but the 
full comviftions of thiir minds of th: nndoubred truth and cer- 
tainty of the doftrine which they aeliverea, We find betore 
that no vulgar merives in the world could carry them upon 
that defipn wh'ch :hey went upon, Coutd they be /ea by 
ambition and vain glory who met with ſuch reproaches where 
ever they went ; and not on!y perſecutions of the tongue, 
but the ſharper ones of the hands coo? we never read of 
any bur the Primitive Chriſtians who were ambitions of be. 
ing Martyrs, and thought long till they were in che flames : 
which made Arrins Axtoninas being Proconſul of Afia,when 
Chriſtians in multitudes beſet his rribanalland throngedin tO 
Tertul, al be condemmed, (ay to them, &” tixel, 6 51574 Smfrienyy, nenurks 
Scapul, © 5+ ® Cerxe5 ix2m. O miſerable people, had not ye wayes enough ta 
end your lives at home, but ye muſt croud for an execution | 
This was a higher ambitien by far then any of thoſe mancipia 
glorie , thoſe Chameleon; that lived on the breath of applanſe, 
the Heathen Philoſophers ever reached to, who were as Ter- 
Apolop, c: rallian expreſſeth it, homnes glorie & eloquentie ſolins libi« 
47. dinofs, unſatiable thirſters y the honowr and lequence of 
'  theweorld, bur the Spirit of a Chriſtian did ſoar too high to 
quarry on lo mean a prey. When the more ſober heathens 
had taken a ſtrifter notice of the carriages and [ves of the 
Preachers of the Geſpell and all their genine followers, they 
inſtead of the common and rude name Of impoſtors , gave 
them a more civil r5z/e of Philoſophers, and looked upon their 
deft rine as a ſublimer kind of Philoſophy, non ntique divinum 
Apolog. c- negotinm exiſtimant ſed mags Phileſophia genus, as Tertmlli- 
46+ an tells us, becauſe the Philoſophers pretended ſo much to 
_ . morall wertnes which they ſaw the Chriſtians lo excelent in , 
but as Tertwllian there replies, nomen hoc Philoſophornum De- 
monia non [ugat, The Devill Was never afraid of a Philoſo- 
phers beard. ror were diſeaſes enred by the trowch of a Phile- 
ſephick pallinm, There was ſomething more Divine in Chri- 
ftians then in the grave Philoſophers; and that not only in 
reference to their /ives, and the Divine power which was 
feen in them, but in reference to the truth and certainty of 
their doftrime, it being a true charalter given of both, by that 
lame excellent writer in behalf of the Chriſtians of his time : 


Verita- 


ime? 
"rift a- 
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Veritatem Philoſophi quidem affettat, poſſident anrem Chri- 
ſffrant , what the Philoſophers deſired only the Chriftians enjoy, 
which was Tr#th : and as he cl{ewhcre more ſully ſpeaks, 
mimice Philoſophi affc ant veritatem, & affettanio corrum: 
punt, wt qui gloriam captant ; Chriſtiani cam necefſarie 4p- 
perunt of integri proftant, wt qui ſaluti ſne cnrant.. Truth 


us the Philoſophers miſtreſs which by conrting he witiares and, 


corrupt s, looking at nothing bus hu own glory : but truth i the 
Chriſtians Matren whoſe direttion; he obſerves and follows, 
becauſe he regards no glory but that to come. And toler them 
furcher ſee what a difierence there was berween a Chriſtian 
and a Philoſopher , he concludes that diſcomyſe with theſe 
words, Y nid adeo fimile Philo ſaphna & Chriſtiann * Grecie 
Diſcipulns & cali? fama negotiator & wite? verborum & 
—— operator © rerum 4adificator & deflrnttor ? amicu &+ 


16M errors? veritatss interpolator & integrator ? furator 


tjus & cuſtor > As much diſtance ( (aich he) as there is betWeen 


Greece and Heaven, between applanſe and erernall glory, be- 
tween Words and things, between building and deftroying, be- 
tween trath and error, betWwern 4 plagiary and corrupter of 
truth, and « preſerver and advancer of it ; ſo much u« there 
bet ween 4 pry and « Chriftian. The Heathens mighc 
ſuſpe# indeed lome kind of affinity between the firſt 
Preachers of the Gofpell and the antient Sophiſts of Greece, 
becauſe of their frequent going from place ro plice, and pre» 
tending a hind of Zath»foeſm as they did : but as much 
difference as there is berween a Knight Errant and Hercules, 
berween a Adowntebank and Hippocrates, that and much 
greater there is becween a Greek Sophiſt and 'an Apoſtle. 
Sacrates mn Plato's Exthydemns hath excellently diſcovered 
the vanity and fars/ity 0! thoſe perſons under the perſons of 
Entbydemns and Dionyſodorns, and (0 likewifein tis Prota» 
goras ; their intent was only like the Reriaries inthe Roman 
SpeBacles to catch heir adverſaries 10 4 net; to intangle 
them with ſome captions queſtion or other ;, bur how vattly 
differens.from-this was the deſign of the Apoſties who abhord 
thoſe endleſs comtentions winch then were in the AHerarheu 
world , and camecoſhew chem thar'7 rb which was reveal. 
ed wich an intent of mekingchem verter men ! Ks 
c 
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and vwlgar motiver, neither did: they drive-on #ty private 
ends of their own, all that they minded-was the'promoting 
of tbe doFrine which they prexcbed. Nay-they accounted 
no hazards comparable with the advanrage which the world 
enjoyed through rhe propagation of the Chriffian "Religion, 
This ſhewed s truly. woble aud generous Fpirirm chem which 
would not. be hindred.from doing the world good, though 


they found lo bad enrtrrainment trom it 5 yea they" rejoferll-. 


in their greateſt ſufferixgs which, they underwent inld good 
a. cauſe, whereinchole Primitive Chriſtians who were: the 
genuine followers, of the : Apoſitrs, C1 loriat vevirabe then, 
thac, etiam damnats yratias agunt\; thy gave the ywdpes 
thanks that they choughe them worchy taloferbeirtives in 


a cauſe which they had-reaſon to eriawphin, though they” 


dicatorit, And when any ofthem were apprehended, they: 
diſcovered 1o little fear of puniſoment, ut anum ſolumnmods 
quod non ante fuerint peniteret, that ncthing: 4roubltid thew fo 
much -as that they had been Chriſtians no ſooner, us one" 
their number ipeaks, And when the Hearhe#y uſually 
ſcoffe®at them and called them Sarmentitss arid Semaxis 
becauſe they were bxyrned uponthe Croſs, one of themin the 
name of the reſt anſwers, hic eſt habitus viftorie notre hee 
palmata wiſtus, tali curru triumpbamu ,, the Croſs was only 
their triumphant - charsos which carried 'them ſooner to 
Heaven, Now this comrageand reſolarion of Firit which 
was ſeen in the firſt planters of Chriſtianity in the world 
made all ſersous and inquiſitive perſons look more narrowly 
into choſe rhings,; which made wen flight ſo much the com- 
- mon bug-bears of humane. nature, {offerings 'and death. 
Lu entm non contemplatione ejus concutitny, ad requirtndum 
guid intra in re fit ? quis non ub; requiſtuit accedir ?'"ubi 


acceſſic pats exoptat ? Thele ſufferings made men r#quire;; this 


enquiry wade them believe 5 that belief made them-as willing 
to {affer themſelyes as they had ſeen others dovit beforeirhems. 
; Thus 1t appeared $0 bg cnue. jnthem, exgmfiriorgquequrers- 
deliras, Hlecebra may iy off ſebte ,, plures efcimuy quotits me- 
tiur « vob ;| ſemen eft [angwis Chriftianorum , The ermlty 


of their cnemics aid but increaſe their number ;" the harveſt of * | 


their 
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" thiiv pretended jaſtice war but the ſeed-time of Chriſt ranity, 


and no ferd was fo fſruitfall as that which was fteeped in the 
bloodof Martys. Thence Faſtin Marty cingenuouſly ſaith 
of himſelf, thac while he was a Plaronick Philoſopher, be de- 
rided and ſcoffed at the Chriſtiavs , bur when he conſidered 
their great courage and conſtancy in dying'for their profeſſion, 
he could not think thoſe could poſſibly be men wicked and 
voluptwons, who when offers of life were made them, would 
rather chooſe death chen deny Chriſt, By which he found 
plainly rhat 'there was a higher piric in Chriſtianity then 
could be obrained by the ſublime notions and Fecnlations of 
Plato, and that a poor ignorant Chriſtian would do and 
ſaffer more for the ſake of Chyit then any of the Academy 
in-defente of their maſter Plato, Now fince all men natu- 
rally abhor ſ»fferings, what is it which ſhould ſo powerfully 
alter the natwre and diſÞofition of Chriſtians above all other 
perſons ,thar'they alone ſhould ſeemin that to have forgor 
b»manity, that not only with patience, but with joy chey 
tndured torments and abode the flame; ? What | were they 
all poſſeſſed with a far more then F:oicall Aparby, that no 
ſenſe of pain could work '#tall upon chem ? or were they 
all beſotted and infatnarrd perſons that did not know what it 
was they wnderwent ? Itis true ſome of the more b/ind and 
wilfell Heathens derided them as ſuch ; but who were the 
more infatuated, let any ſober perfon judge : they who 
lighted and rrjetted a deftrine of ſo great concernment, which 
came atteſted with ſo much reſo/ut;on 'and courage in the 


-profeſſo#s of it ; 'or they who were ſo far perſwaded of the 
trarbof it, thac they would rather aie than devy it ? dicimws Tety1, 4p, 


& palam ticimus, & wvoby rorguentibus laterati & crmenti cap, x1. 
vociferamwy, Denw colimus per Chriſtam, They were noc 
aſhamedto believe in the &/ood of Chriſt eyen when their 
own b/c0d tan dow» before their eyes, and confeſs Chrift with 
their mwomrbs when their bodies were upon the rack. Certain- 
ly then there were ſome very ppwerfwll and convincing ar- 
guments Which baojed up the Firirs of trac Chriſtians inthac 
deluge of ſufferings which they were ro ſwim through , ic 


. muſt be a fronprand well-grounded fairh which would hold 
4 out under ſo great,z*a/z, and they could nor be to ſeck for 
” 4 Q 0 
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the moſt perſwaſive motives tO faith, who were ſo ready to 
fave an accexntto others of the hope that was in them, and 
(0 per/wade all other perſons to the embracing of it. With 
what face and confidence otherwiſe conld they perſWwade 
men toembrace a derive 10 dangerous as that was,had there 
not been motives ſufficient to bear up againſt the weight of 
ſufferings, and arguments per[waſive to convince them of the 
wndoubted certainty of that doftrine which they encouraged 
them to believe ? X 

Now that which -ppears to bave been the main grownd-of 
ſatisf (ion to the Primitive Chriftians as to the truth and 
certainty of the doftrine of Chriſt, was this, that the Doftrine 
of the Gofpell was at firſt delivered to the world by thoſe 
perſons who were themſelyes eye-witneſſes of all the miracles 
which our Saviour wrought in confirmation of the truth of 
what he Fake.» They were ſuch perſons who had been them- 
ſelves preſent, not only to hear woſt of our Saviewrs admira- 
ble diſcourſes when he was in the world, but to ſee all thoſe 
gloriows things which were done by bim, to make it appear 
that he was smmediately ſent from God, Let us now eppeal 
to Our Own faculties, and examine a little what rational evi- 
dence could poſſibly be deſired, that the doftrine of the Gofpell 
was trwe, which God did not afford to the world ? What 
could the perſons who were the auditors of our Saviowrs de- 
ſire more as an evidence that he came from God,then his doing 
ſach things which were certainly above any created power, 
cither humane or Diabolical, and therefore muſt needs be 
Divine ? What could other perſons de fire more who were not 
preſent at the doing of theſe miracles, but that the yeporr of 
them ſhould be conveyed tothem in an wndoubred manner by 
thoſe perſon; who were ee-witneſſes of them, and made it 
appear to the world they were far from any intention of 
aeceiving it ? Now this makes the Apoftles themſelves in 
their own writings ( though they were divinely inſpired) 


appeal to the rational evidence 6f the truth of the =P in 


that they were d:{ivered by them who were eye-witneſſes of 
them, There St, Peter ſpeaks thus to the diſperſed Jews, 
s 8 Novprawrns wwhus tam dons irweioncdh vuir # 3% Kueks 
1) "Ieg7 Kyi Sromy x maguriar, a" im) fond rles + ineire 
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prenuinTY, For we have not followed cunningly deviſed fa * 


bles, when we made known unto you the power and coming 
of owr Lord feſws Chriſt, but were ege-witnefſer of bis Ma- 
joy. The power and coming of Chriſt which the Apoſtle 
ſpeaks of, was not as ſome improbably conceive, either his 
generall coming tO judgement upon the world, or his partics- 
lar coming upon the Nation of the Fews., but by an Hindy- 
ader, by bis power and coming is meant his powerfull appear: 
axcein the world, whereby he mightily diſcovered himſelf 
to be the Sow of God, Now this ſaich the A-oft le, was no 
nee! 14G woIF, not like the Heathen Mythology concern- 
ing the mpunas & emparacs of their Gods among them (which 
were ſo frequently believed among them, that Diony/iu 


av; 


Anttq.t. + 


Halycarnaſſ<ws conderans the Epicureans, becauſe they did pg. 125. 


deride mis #Þn raves 4 H1Gv, the appearances of their Gods in 
the world) now ſaith the ApofHe, aſſure your ſelves, this is no 
ſuch appearance of 2 God on earth as that among the Hea- 
thens was ; for faith he,we our ſe/ves who declare thele things 
wereimr?, we fully underſtood this ua wut this great 
myſtery of godlineſs, God manifeſt in the fleſh, for we law his 
warwins, that great majeſty which attended him in all which 
he fpake or did ; we faw all thoſe warua 74 47 the great 
things of God, which were manifeſt in him, all thoſe mira- 
eulows operations which were wrought by him, Therefore 
2s this was a great confirmation of the faith of the Apoſtles 
themſelves that they ſaw all theſe rbj»gs, ſo we ſee it was of 
tern to the world in order to their belief that 
the Gofpell was no cunningly deviſed fable, in that it was 
delivered by ſuch who were im") ee- witneſſes of what they 
declared, To the ſame purpoſe St. Fohn ſpeaks ad concilian- 
dam fidem, to make it appear how ere what they delivered 
was in the entrance of his Epiftle ; That which was from 
the beginning, which we have heard, which we have ſeen with 
aw eyes, which we have looked upon, and our hands have 
handled of the word of life ( for the life was manifeſted, and we 
have ſeen it, and bear witne)s, and fhew nuto you that eternall 
life which was with the Father and was manifeſted unto n1 ) 
That which we have ſeen and heard, declare we nnto you. 


We ſee what great force and weight the Apoſtle layes upon 
Oo 2 this, 
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this, that they delivered nothing bur what they had ſeen and 
beard , as they heard ihe doErize of Chriſt, 10 they. ſaw the 
miracles which be wrong ht in confirmation of it. St. Luk 
likewiſe in the beg;»nsng of his GoFpeR declares that he in- 
tended to write noshing but What be had perfe] mareſtand- 
Luke x. 1, ing of from ſuch perſons who had been dunn,) eye witneſſes, 
*23* andinſtruments themſelves in part of what was written, for 
that 1s mcant by um) TWAGYE 7 and thoſe things which were 
written, hefſaich were an iccgopngt'e on nw? @eZ Yar, things 
which are abandantly proved to be true ; for being matters of 

fatt, there could be no ftronger proef of them, then by. ſuc 
who were «ye witneſſes of what they ſake. And this we 
find the Apoſtles themſelves very cautions about, in the choice 

AR, 1.21, of anew Apoſtle in the yoom-of Judas. Wherefare of theſe 
22. men which have companied with uz, all the time that the Lord 

Jeſus went in and out among us, beginning from the, baptiſm 

. of John, anto that ſame day that he was taken from u4, muſt 
one be ordained tobe a witneſs of hu reſwrrethion ; For, becauſe 

Chriſt was mightily declared to be the Son of God by bis reſur- 

reftion from he dead, ( as that which was the great Seal. of 

our $aviours being the So of God) therefore we find the 
Apoſtles ſo frequently attefting the rrath of the reſurreftzon, 

of Chrift,and that themſelves were ee-witnefſes of it. Thu 

AR. 2.32. Jem, faith Peter, hath God raiſed up, whereof we all are 
witneſſes. And again, Aud killed the Prince of life, whom 

3-15. God hath raiſed wp from the dead, whereof ws are witneſſes ; 
and both Percy and Fubs to the Sanhedrin ; For we cannot 

4. 20. but ſprak.the things Which we have ſeen and heard, And the 
whole Colledge 0k, Apoſtles afrerwards, And we are bis Wit- 

5 3% nefſes of theſe things, and ſo i alſo the Holy Ghoſt, whom God 
hath given to them that obry bim, In which words they give 

them that rWofold ratianall evidence which did manifeſt che 
widoubtedtruth of what they fakes; for they delivered no- 

thing, but what :hem/elves were witneſſes of, and withall was 

declared to be rrwe by the power of the Holy Gheſt in the 

miracles which were ms by and pon believers, Afﬀter> 

wards we read. the ſum of the Apoſtles Preaching, and the 
maxner uſed by them to perſwade men of the trwth of it, in, 

the words of Peter tO Cornelins and his company, How God 
awnointed 
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annointed Feſus of Nazareth with the Holy Ghoſt and with 
power, who went abort doing Yood, and braling all that were 
opprefſed of the Devil, for God was with him: Ana We are 
witneſſes of all things which he dia both in the land of the Fews 
and in Hiernſalem, whom they ſlew and hanged on a tree : 
Him God raiſed up the third day, and ſhewed him openly, not 
to all the people, but unto witneſſes choſen before of God, even to 
us who aid eat and drink with him after he roſe from the dead. 
And he commanded us to preach nnto the prople, that it t@ he 
which was ordained of God to be the Fnage of quick, and dead. 
By all which we ſee what care God was pleated to take for 
the /at isfaftion of the world in point of rationall evidence, as 
to the rrath of the matters which were dzſcovered concerning 
our Sevionr { br;f, becauſe be made choice of fuch. perſons 
to be the preachers and writers of theſe things who were the 
bet able'to ſarwfiz the world about them, viz. ſuch as had 
been exe+witneſſeswf them. 

Now-in order to the making it more fully evident what 
ſtrength there was in this Teſtimony given. by the Apeſles ro 
the miracles of Chriſt, we ſhall-more fullymaniſeſt the r4- 
tionall evidence which attended it in thoſe following propoſ6- 


I0. 39,405 
41, 42+ 
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tions. Where the truth of a dofirine depends upon a matter of Prop. 1. 


fat, the trmthof the deftrine us [ufficiently manifeſted, if the 
matter of fatt be evidently proved in the higheſ> way it 1s capa- 
bleof. Thus it is in) reference to the dofFrive of Chrift; for 
the :r#th of that is ſo i»terwoven with che ryarh- of the fory 
of Chriſt, that if the re/ations concerning Chriſt be tae, Ins 
dotrine muſt needs be Divine and infallible, For if it be 
undoubtedly tr ae, that there was ſuch a perſon as Chr: ft born 
at Bethlehem, who did ſo many miracles; and at'lait ſuffered 
the death of the Croſs, and after be-had lain three days in 
the grave roſe again from the dead, what reaſon imaginable 
can | have $0 queſtion, but that the Teſtimony of this perſon 
was certainly Divize, and conſequently whar ever he 
preached to the world was moſt cerrain and wndonbted truth. 
$0 that if we have clear evidence as to the trarb of theſe 
p* e concerning” our Saviour, we mutt likewiſe believe 

s aoftrine, which came atrefted with ſuch pregnant evedences 
of a Divine commiſſion which he had from Geg'to the world. 
Oo 3 No 
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No Prince can think he hath any reaſon to refuſe audience to 
an Embaſſador, when be finds is Credentials ſuch as be may 
rely #pox , although himſelf doth not un the ſealing of them, 
much leſs reaſon have we to queſtion the truth of the deftrine 
of the GoFþell,if we bave (ufficient evidence of the truth of the 
matters Of faft concerning (riff, in fuch a way as thoſe things 
zre capable of being proved. | 
T he greateſt cvidence which can be given to a matter of fatl, 
# the atteſting of it by thoſe perſons who were eye-witnefſes of 
it, This1is the Fomndation whereon the firmeſt afſext is built, 
as toany matter of fa? , for although we conceive we have 
reaſon to ſnſpe the truth of a ſtory, as long as it is conveyed 
only in a generall way, by an uncertain fame and tradition, 
yet when it comes to be atteſted by a ſufficient »«mber of 
credible perſons who profeſs themſelyes the eye-witneſſes of" it, 
it is accounted an wnreaſonable thing to diſtruſt any longer 
the trath of it, eſpecially in theſe two cafes. 1. When the 
matter they bear witneſs to us a thing which they might eaſily 
and clearly perceive. 2. When many witneſſes txaftly agree in 
the ſame Teſtimony. 

1. When the matter it ſelf is of that nature that it may be 
fully perceived by thoſe who ſaw it: 3.e. if it bea common 
6bjeft of ſenſe. And thus it certainly was as tothe perſon and 
aftions of fFeſws Chrift. For be was of the ſame nature with 
mankind ; and they had as great evidence that they converſed 
with 7eſ#s Chriſt in the fleſs, as wecan have that we con- 
verſe ne with another. The miracles of Chriſt were reall 
and vifeble miracles , they could be no ;/luflons of ſenſes, nor 
deceits Of their eyes; the man who was born blind and cared 
by our Saviour, was knows to haye been born blindthrough 
all the Comntrey, and his care was after as publikg as his blind- 
neſs before, and acknowledged by the greateſt exemies of 
_ at the time of its being done, When Chriſt raiſed up 
the dead wan at Naim, it was before much people, and ſuch 
perſons in probability who were many of them preſent at his 
a:ath. But leaſt there might be any /»Fþition as to him, that 
he was not really dead, the caſe is plain and beyond all difpate 
in Lazarus, who had been to the knowledge of all perſons 
thereabouts dead forr dayer ; here could be no deceit ar all 


when 
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when the fone was rowled away, and Lazarus came forth in 
the preſence of them at. And yet further the death and paſ- 
fon of our Saviour was a plain objett Of ſenſe done in pre* 
ſence of his greateſt adverſaries. The ſoxldiers rhemſelyes 
were ſufficient witneſſes of his being really dead when they 
came tO break his bones, and Fared him becaule they ſaw he 
was dead already. At his reſwrreftion the ſtone was rowled 
away from the Sepwlchre and no body found therein, al- 
though che Sepulchre was guarded by ſouldiers, and the Ds/- 
ciples of Chriſt all ſo fearful, that they were diSþerſed up and 


dawn in ſeyerall places, And that it was the ſame real body 


which he roſe withall, and no atreall vehicle, appears by 
Thomas his [crupuloſity and unbelief, who Wwonld not believe 
wnleſs he might put hu hands into the hole of bus fades, and ſee 
in his hats the print of the nails; now our Saviowr conde- 
ſceading ſo far as to ſatwfie the incredulity of Thomas, bath 
made it thereby evident thac che body which our $aviear roſe 
from the grave with, was the ſame individual! body which be. 
fore was crwcsfied and buried in the Sepulchre, And we find 
all the Apoſtles together upon our Savionrs apprarance to 
them afcer his reſarrefion, fo far from being credmlons in 
embracing a phantaſm inſtcad of Chriſt, that they ſued 
that it, was either a meer phantaſm, or an evill [pirit which 
appeared _— them; upon which it is ſaid, they were ter- 
rified and affrighted, and ſuppoſed they had ſeen « ſpirit. Which 
our Saviour could not beat them off from, bur by appealing 
to the judgement oftheir ſenſes, Handle me and ſee; for a [pirir 
hath not fleſh and bones as ye ſee me have , and afterwards more 
fully ro convince them, he did eat in the miaſt of them. . Now 
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the more [wſpitions and incredulons the Apoſtles themſelves + 


at firſt were, the greater evidence is it how far they were 
from any deſign Of abuſing the World in what they after 
preached unco it, and =: as convittion there was in the 
thing its ſelf, which was able to ſat fe ſuch ſcrnpulons and [- 
ſpicions perſons, 

2. When many witneſſes concurr in the ſame Teſtimony. 
Nothing can 4i/parage more the trath of a teſtimony, then 
the counter- witneſs of /uch who were preſent ac the ſame 
ations ; but when all the wimneſſe, fully agree noc only in = 
ſub: 


Seft.15. 
Prop. 3s 


| _ concerning bimſelf after his reſwrreftion from the dead. 
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ſubſtance, but in all materiall circumſtances of the fory. what 
groand Or reaſon can there be to [ufþett a forgery or Hr" in 
it; eſpecially when the peyſons cannot by any ferry; Or threat | Ne 
nixgs be brought to vary from eachorher init! Thus it isinf] jn rep 
our freſent caſe, we find no reall difſenr at all mentiored &f Rrixe 
ther as to the birth, miracles, life, death, Or reſwrreftion of | words 
feſws Chriſt ; all the witneſſes atteſs the ſame things, rough} were 
writing 'n afferent places, and upon different occaſions; nol} meet] 
alteration 1n any circumſtance of rhe ſtory, our of any &. 
ſign of pleaſing or gratifying any perſons by it. Moſt of our 
$avieurs miracles, not only his Apoſtles, but the people and his 
very enemies were witneſſes of whole poſterity to this day date 
not deny the eruth of ſuch frrange workswhich were wrought 
by him. And for bis 'reſwre&#;on, trwould be ery tran , 
that five bawared perſons ſhould all agree inthe fame 764 
and that no rorments Or death could bring any of them to 
»y the er»th of it, had there not beenthe greateſt cerrainy 
in it, 

There can be noveaſon to ſnſpebt ſuch a teſtimony which h 
given by eje- witneſſes , but either from queſtioning their know 
ledge of the things they ſpeak, of, or their fidelity in reporti 
them, Now chere is. not the leaſt growndto donbr either 
theſe, in reference to thole perſons who gave reſtinrony to the 
world concerning the perſon and attions of our bleſſed Ss 
VIOAr 

For firft, T hey were ſuch as were intimately converſant both | 
with the perſon and ations of Jeſus Chrift ; whom he had 
choſen and rraived up for that very end, that they might 
ſufficiently qualified to acquaint the world with.the trarh of 


Ard accordingly they fol//owed him wp and down whereſoever 
he went ; they were with him in his ſol5tudes and retirements, 
and had thereby occaſion to obſerve all his at;ons, and ro take 
notice of the wngpotted innocency of his life, Some of his} * 
Diſciples were with him in his rransfigaration, Others in his Yar? 
agony and bloody ſweat, they heard the expreſſions which eame|| Yel4 
from his wowth; in all which he diſcovereda wonderfull [ab 
miſſion to the 93/l of God, anda great rradineſ; of mind to 
ſuſſer for the good of the world, Now therefore tbe firſt | ric 
thing 
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thing cannot at all de queſtioned, their means of knowing the | 
iy in -_s, of what rhey fpake. | 
brit Neither ſecondty 1s there any reaſon to ſwþett their fidelity 
[tisinf] jn reporting what they knew : For, 1. Thetrath of tha do- 1. 
ed &-f Rrine wronght ſo far upon them, that they parted with all their 
tion of | worldly ſubſiſtence for the ſake of it : Alchough their riches 
trouph | were not great, yet their Way of ſubſiſtence in the world was 
#; no} weeeſſary ;, they leftrheir beaſes, their wives and children, 
ny 4. and «//for Chr;ft,and chat not co gaix any higher preferment; 
of ourfÞ in this wor/d (which had they done, it would have rendred 
nd bi their deſign ſwficions ro the carious and inguifitive world ) 
7 dare but they let go at leaſt a qmet and eafie life, tor one moſt 
ought] rrowbleſom and dangerows. So that itis nor, how much they 
Fran parted withall, but bow freely they did it, and with what 
chearfulneſs they underwent diſgraces, perſecutions, nay 
deathits (elf for the ſake of che Gofþell. Now canit be ima- , 
rainy gined, that ever men were (o prodigatl of their eaſe and lives, 
as tO throw both of chem away upon a thing which themſelves 
vich | were not tully efſwred of the tr#th 01? Ic bad been the high- 
rrowl eft folly imaginable, ro have deceived tbemſelves in a thing 
of ſo great moment to them, as the trwth of the. doftrine 
which they preached was, becauſe all their bopes and heppi- 
tothe} neſs depended upon the rrath of that dofFrine which they 
d $4} preached. And as Tertullian obſerves, nm fas eft wlli de ſud 
religione mentirs ; for, ſaith he, he tbat ſayes he worſhips any 
r both thing befides What he doth, he denies what be doth worſhip, and 
+ half transfers his worfoip upon another, and thereby doth not worſhip 
that Which he thus denyes ;, Beſides, what probabilty is there 
men ſhould Jye tor the ſake of that Religion wiich tflls rhem 
deal that thoſe which 4s ſo ſhall not receive the reward which is 
ever] promiſed tO thoſe who cordially adhere unto it! Nay, they 
ent, declared themſelves to be the molt miſerable of all perſons 1 Cor, x5; 
rake} if their hopes were only in thu preſent life. Can we now 19. 
think that a»y who had che common reaſon of men , would 
arr with alithe contentment s of this world, and expoſe rhens- 
ame ſelves ro'commualiiezerds, andat lalk anderge death its ſelf 
{ab-}| for the ſake 0fſowetbing\whictiwas meerly che fiction of their 
d to} own brains # What ſhould make ther (0'ſedulow 20d indn- 
firſt} Pricms in preaching ſuch rhings thar they could ſap nee ſity 
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Was laid upon them yea we was nnto them if they preac bed nat the 
GoFfell, when yet they ſaw ſo many weezactending, them in 


the preaching of it, had there rot been ſome more powerful. 


attraftive in the beanty and excellency Ot che dedtrine which 
they preached, then any could be in the eaſe a0 tranquillity 
of this preſent world ? Thus we ſee the fidelity of the Apoſtles 
manitelted in ſuch a way 2s no other witmfſes were ever yet 
willingto bazard (heirs, And therefore Or,gov deleryed! 

condemns Cel/us of a ridienlous impertinency,when he would 
parallil che relations of Herodotms 30nd Pindarus concerning 
Ariſteus Preconnefixs wich thoſe of the Apoſtles concerning 
Chriſt , For, ſaith he, did either of theſe two venture thr 
lives upon the truth of what they writ concerning him, az , the 


Apoſtles did to atteſt the truth of what they preached concerns, 


ng our Lord and Saviour feſws Chriſt? | 

2. The fidelity of the Apeftles is evident in their manner of 
reporting the things which they deliver. For if ever there may 
be any thing gathered from the manner of expreſſion, or the 
7 99G 74 aye concerning the particular temper and diff 
f#tion of the perſon from whom it comes, we may certainly 
read che greateit fidelity in the Apoſtles trom the peculiar 
—_— ot their expreſſing themſelves to the wor/d, Which 
they do, 

1, With the greateſt impartiality : not declaring gnly what 
was” glorious and admirable to the world , buc what they 
knew would beaccounted foodsſbme/s by x. They who bad 
ſough: only to have been admired for the rare deſcoveriu 
which they browght tO the world, would be ſwre (0 conceal any 
thing which might be accounted ridienlows \, but the Xpoſtle 
fized themſelves moſt on whac was moſt contemprible in the 
eyes of the world, and what.chey were molt wecked and 
rided for, thac they delighted moſt in the preaching of, which 
was the Croſs of Chriſt. Pant was ſo much in Zove with 
this, which was a f»mblyng block to the Fews,and foolifoneſs 
to the Greeks, that he wal ned the knowledge of mithing ei{c. 
compariſon of rhe hnowledge of Chriſt and bim crweified; Nay 
be elſewhere ſaith; God forbid rhe 1 ſoonld giery ſave.dy the 
Croſs of Chriſt, What now ſhoutd be the-reaſon-rbat they 
ſhould rejozce in that woſt which was moſt defÞ5cable $0 the 
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world, had not they ſeen far greater ry»th and excellency in 
it, then in the moſt ſublime Fecnlations concerning God or 
the ſouls of men inthe School of Plato or any other heather 
Philoſophers ? That all men ſhould be boxnd in order to their 
ſalvation, tO believe in one who was cyweified at Hiernſalem, 
was a ſtrange defFrine tothe unbelieving world : but if the 
Apoſtles bad but endeavonred to bave tuited their doftrine 
tothe Scbool of Plats, what rare perſons might they have 
been accommedamong the Heathen Philoſophers ! Had they 
only in generall zexws dilcourſed of the Benignity of the 
Divine nature, and the wanifeft ations of Divine goodneſs in 
the world, and that, in order to the bringing of the ſouls of 
wen tO a nearer participation of the Divine nature, the per- 
fe 7des of true goodneſs, and the expreſs image of the pey- 
ſon of God, and the refplendency of bis glory had wailed him- 
ſelf in hamane nature, and had everywhere ſcattered ſuch 
beams of light and goodneſs, as warmed and invigorated the 
frozen Spirits Of men with higher ſentiments of God an d them- 
ſelves and raiſed them up above the fecmency of this rey- 
reſtriall marter to breath in a freer air, and converſe with 
more »oble objefts, and by degrees to fir the ſouls of wen for 
thoſe more pare sHapſes Ol real goodneſs, which might alwayes 
ſatisfie the ſouls defires, and yeCalwayes keep them wp till the 
ſoul ſhould be ſwnning its felf ro all ereywiry under the 5m- 
meatate brams ot Light and Love : And that after this 1»- 
carnate Deity had ſpread abroad the wings of his Love for a 
while upon this lower world, till by his gentle heat and inca- 
bation be had gaickred the more plyable wor/d ro lome degree 
of a'Divine life, he then retreated himſelf back again into 
the /wperionr world, and pur off that vail by which he made 
himſelt krown to thoſe who are bere confined tothe priſons 
of their bodies : Thus, 1 fay, had the AprftHes minded ap- 
planſe among the admired Philoſophers of the Heathens, how 
eaſie had it been for them ro have made fome conhder?ble 
additions to their hig beſt ſpeculations, and have lefr out ary 
thing which might ſeen: fo mean and contemprible as the 
death of the Son of God ! But this they were to far from, 
that the main thing which they preached to the world, was, 
the warity of hwmane wiſdom without Chriſt, and the 
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nece ſſiry of all mens believing in that Zeſws who was crucified 
at Hiernſalem. 

The Apoſtles indeed diſcover very much, infinitely more 
then ever che moſt /ofty Platoniſt could do, concerning the 
govdneſs and Love of Ged to mankind; but that wherein they 
manifeſted the Lowe of God to the world, was that he gave hu 
only begotton ſon, that whoſorver believeth in him ſhould nat 
periſh but have everlaſting life. Andthat herein Was the Love 
6f God manifeſted, that while we were yet ſinners, Chriſt dyed 
for w. And that thi was the greateſt truth and worthy of all 
acceptation, that Feſus Chriſt came into the World to ſave fin- 
err. They never dreamt of any divine goodneſs which ſhould 
make wen happy without Chriſt : Nv, it was their defign 
tO perſwade the world that all the communications of Gods 
goodneſs to, the world were wholly in and through Feſm 
Chriſt , ardic is impoſſible that any ſhould think otherwiſe, 
unlels Plato knew more of the mind of God then our bleſſed 
Savioar, and Plotinns then Saint Payul, Can we think now' 
that the Apeſtles ſhould hazard the repwration of their own 
wits {0 much as they did to the world, and be accounted 
bablers, and fools, and wadmen, for preaching the way of ſal- 


vation O be only by a perſon crucified between two thieves ar 
Hiernſ: lem, bad they not betn convinced not only of the, 


trwth but importance of it, and that it concerned mew as much 
to believe it, as it did to avoid erernall miſery ? Did Saint 
Paul p each ever the /eſs the words of trath and ſoberneſs, 
becauſe he was told to his face that his Learning had made 
him mad.? But if he was befides himſelf, it was for Chriſt ; 
and what wonder was it if the Love of Chriſt in the Apoſtle 
ſhould make himwilling to loſe his rep«tation for him, ſeeing 
Chrift made bimſelf of norepmtation, that he might be in a 
capacity to dous good ? We leethe Apoſtles were not aſhamed 
of the Goſpel! of Chriſt, becauſe they knew it was the power 
of God to ſalvation, and therefore-neither in their preaching 
or their writings would they omit any of thoſe paſſages con- 
cerning our Favioxrs death, which might be accomnred rhe 
moſt d;ſhonowrable tO his perſon, Which is certainly as great 
an «dence of their fidelicy as can be expeRted , which 
makes Orizen (ay that the Diſciples of Chriſt writ all 
things 
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love of trath. *« \ainainailes + wei ans lbs igtetty Tn 
dur Tois mails «wo res mw dye 1 yeraarav giper\, wot Cor 
cealing from the world thoſe paſſages of the life of Chriſt, which 
would be accounted moſt fooliſh and ridiculons. 

2. With the greateſt jlainneſs and ſimplicity of ſpeech, 
Such whoſe defrgn 15 to smpoſe upon the minds of men with 
ſome canning ly deviſed fables, love as much ambiguity as ever 
_— did in his moſt winding oracles, of whom it- is 

[ 3 


Ambage nex4 Delphico mos eſt 'Deo 
Arcana tegere. 


Servins tells us, that Jupiter Ammon was therefore piftuyed 17 4. 
with Raws horns, becauſe his anſwers had as many turuings ned. 


and windings as they bad. Burt the horns which Moſes was 
wont to be piftwed with, did only note /ight and prrſpicuity 
( from'the ambiguicy of which: notes the ſending forth 
of rajes of light liks a horn) and yet | Moſer bimſelt was 
veiled, in compariſon of th2 openneſs and plainneſs of ſpeech 
which was in the Apoſtles. Impoſtors caſt a miſt of many 
dark. and clondy words before them, but when they are once 
brought into the open light, their vizard falls off, and their 
deformity appears. Such perſons delight in ſoaring quite out of 
the apprehenſion; of thoſe who follow them, and never think 
themſelves better recompenced for their pains, then. when 
they are moſt admired and leaſt anderſftood. Bur never was 
Chriſtianity more diſbonoured,, then when men. brought ic 
irom its native ſimplicity and plainneſs, mto a company of 
clondy and inſignificant expreſſions, which are lo far trom 
making men better underſtand the truth of ir, that it was 
certainly the Devils defign by ſuch obſcure terms to make 
way fora myſterie to be advanced (but ic was of iniquity) 
and ſoon after, we feetbe «fe of itin anocher oracle ter 
up at Rowe inſtead of Deipbos ; and all the pretence of it, was 
the 6bſcarity ſuppoled in Scripture, What !- darkneſscome 
by the rsfang of the Sun ! Or-is the Saw at laſt grown ſo 
beggarly, that he is fin to borrow light of the earth ? _ 
Pp 3 rhe 
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the Scriptare be beholding to: the Charch for its olearneſy, 
and Chriſt himſelf not ſpeak inreligibly, unlels the Pope: be 
his Interpreter ? Did (Chriſt reveal to the world the way to 
ſalvation, and yer leave men to feeh which was it, till + G aide 
never heard of inthe Scripture come to direfF them inthe 
way tO it ?- What ſtrange witneſſes were the Apoſtles, if they 
did not. /peak, the rrath with plajuneſs > How had men been 
to ſcek-ay tO the rruth of Chriſtianity, if the Apoſtles bad 
not dedlared the do&rine of the Goſpell with all evidence and 
per/picwity ? Whom muſt we belzeve in this caſe, the Apoſtles 
or the Roman oracle? The Apeſtles they tell us they ſpeak 
with all plainueſs of ſpeech, and for. that end purpoſely lay 
aſide all excellexcy of words and hawave Wiſdom, that men 
might not be to ſeek for their meaning ina matter of (0 
Ereat moment ; that the Goſpell was hid to none but ſuch as at: 
loſt, and iWthoſe eyes are blinded by the god of this world, that 
the defirine revealed by themis a /ight co-dirett us.in our way 
to heaven, and a rwlcto walk by ; and it is& range property 
of light to. be obſcure, and of a xe tobe crooked, City 
not only evideur from the Apoſiles Own. affermations, that 
they laid aſide all affefed obſcurity, ambignons expreſſions, 
and Philoſophical terms, whereby the world might have been 
to ſeek for what they were to believe, but itis likewiſe c/ear 
from the very natwreof the doltrine they preached, and the 
defign of their preaching of it, What need Rherorick in plain 
truths? On affeftied phraſes in giving evidence 3 How incon» 
grnom would: obſcure expreſſions have been to the deſign of 
ſaving ſouls by the faols/oneſs of preaching ? For if they had 
induſtriouſly ſpoken in their preaching, above the capacities 
of thoſe they ſpake to, they could never have converted a 
foul without a miracle ,, for the ordinary wey. of conver ſoon 
cauſt be by the anderſtanding ; and how. could that work upon 
the wnderſftanding, which was ſo much above ir. Bur ſaich 
the Apoſtle, we preach not oar ſelves but Chriſt Jeſwu the Lord, 
and our ſelves your ſervants for Jeſus ſake. \t they had ſoughe 
themſelves or their own credit ant reputation, there might 
have been ſome re«ſow that they ſhould have #ſed the way of 
the Sophiſts among the Greeks, and by declamatory ſpeeches 
to have ixhanced their efteem among the vulgar. ta 
[4 
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the Apoſtles diſowned and rejeRed all-theſe valgar a»rifirts 
of mean and /ow-ſpirited men ;'they laid afideall rhoſe rmercivg 
words «years oovic; of rhe way of the Heathen Sophiſtt , 
and declared the Teſtimony of God with ſpirituall evidence , 
they handled not the Word of God deceirfully, but by ma- 
nifeſtation of the rrmth, commended themſelues to every mans 
conſcience in the ſight of God: Now what could be lo ſwit- 
ableto ſucha deſign, as the greateſt plairneſs and faithfnlneſ; 
in whatthey ſpake'? We find itt the reflimony of the Apg- 
fles wir witoy o& 7 donor % ade hor 3 Arws:399, as Ors- 
gen (peaks, nothing that is ſpurions or counterfeit, nothing [a- 
vouring of the canning craftineſs of [wch as tie im wait to t(- 


| ceive; and (anth he, it is impoſſible 20 think that men never 


bred up inthe Sophiſtry of the Greeks, nor experienced in the 
Rhetoricall inſinnations u/ed among them, could ever be able fo 
ſuddenly to perſwade the world to embrace that which had betz 
a figment of their own brains "The truth is, the Apoſtles (peak 
like wen very confident of che truth of what they /peak , and 
not like ſwch whowere fais to fetch in the help of all cheir 
Topicks, to find out ſome probable arguments to make men 
believe char which it is probable they did not believe then;- 
ſelves, which was moſt commonly the caſe of the great Ora- 
tors among the Heathens, We findno prdantich flonriſher, 
no fluttering infouxationr, no affetttd cadencyes, no luch grear 
care of the rifing and falling of woras in the ſeveral ſemten. 
ces, which make up ſo great a payer of chat which was -ac- 
counted elogwencein the Apoſtles rimes. Thele rbings were 
t0O- mean a prey for the ſpirits of the Apoſtles to quarry up» 
on y- evefy thing in chem was grave and ſerjons, every word 
had its due weig hs, every fewrence brim-fall of ſpiritant! mat- 
rey, their whoſe aifcomrſe molt bec the Majeſty ard 
Ambority of that ſpirit which they ſpeaks by. And therein was 
ſern a great pays of the infinite wiſaor of God it the choice he 
made of the perſons who were to propagate the Doftrineof 
Chriſ# inthe world, chat rhey were not /ach- who by reuſon 


'of their roms and fav the word; might eably draw 


whole wairitades to embrace theit' difintes, but (tha there 
might not be the leaſt fowndarion for an impliccce faith) they 


were of ſo-mean rank and condirien in the world, chat in all 
| probability 
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probability their names had never been heard of hadnor their 
doftrine made them famons, To this parpolſe Origen excel. 
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ſaith he, that feſus did purpoſely make nſe of ſuch preachers 
of his doftrine, that there might be no place for ſuſpicion that 
they came inſtrutted with the arts of Sophiſtry'; but that it be 
clearly manifeſt to all that wantd- conſider v8, that there was no 
thing of defign in thoſe who asſcovered ſo much fimplicity in 
their writings, and that they had'a more divine power which 
Was more efficacious then the greateſt velubility of expreſſions, 
or ornainents of fþ:ech, or the artifices which were uſed in the 
Grecian compoſorions. 

3. The ApoſHes delivered their doftrine with the greateſt 
openneſs and freedom of ſpirit , they dd not pive out one 
thing to the World,and another to their private Diſciples, but 
with great freedom and boldneſs declared their dofFrine in the 
moſt pablick places, agd beiore their gredteff enemies. They 
knew they were locked 0028. deceivers bythe world, bur yet 


. Cor.6.8- they knew chemlſclves 0 be trac, os Haro yen. This is 


the uſuall reqairal good men have from the world, thar th 
are looked 0n as the greateſt deceivers of it; if it be fo with 
others, they have much leſs cauſe to wonder at it, when 
even he, who. by one 'Þropher is ſtiled the de fire of Nations, is 


* by avorher- laid ro be deſpiſed and-xejeted of wen | and when 
Chriſt wasin the Warld,be was called. 6 aa the deceiverno 


wonder, then if bis Dz/ciples were accounted ſuck; although 
they manifeſted cheir veracity by their open carriage and free 
{peaking \t9/iche foes of their greatelt advyerſarizs.- The 
Apoſtles nexther teared the Few thi} inthe; Law; thoviche 
-5/dom: and! {wbrilty of tbe Greeks : Saint; Pan preatherh 
Chriſs openly among.the fews iti their: Syneyogues "4nd 
among the Athenians he encounters the EFpstmreens; and 


A&.17.18, Sroicks, and preacheth to them 7e/ws and thic reſwrre&608, 
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their | 1fch<* Apoſtles had any thing of decejvers in chem, as to the 


-xcel. | things they related concerning Chrif, they would not cey- 
\05+ ff rajnly have Foken with fo much confidence concerning Chrif 


in the preſence of rhoſe who hal been his marderers , bur we 
wn), | fee they apraled to themſelves, as to the miracles which he 
v # || had wrought among them, and for his reſ#rrefion they were 
i | ready tolay down their 4;ver in giving reftimony to the rrach 
«as | ofir. That his body was gone, was evident ; that the Apofles 
ion, | ſhotild take jt away was 3mpeſſible, conſidering what a guyd 
hers Y of ſoul diers they 'had* fet wpon it, and how timerous and 
chat || feartull the Apoftles were, thar they fled upon Chriſt; being 
it be | apprehended. Now what could it be, could make ſuch fearfuf 
us 130 ſon; afrerwards fo comragions and reſolute as they were, 
bad there not been ſome more then ordinary power tO con- 

hich | wvinceand encourage them ? 
4. The Apoſtle; deliver their Teftimony with the greateſt 
» the | particularity as to all circumftances. They do not change or 
alter any of them upon different examinations before ſeyerall 
ateſs | perſons ;, they all agree in the greateſt conſtancy to themſelves 
one || and aniformiry with exch other, As to matters Of indiffe- 
but Þ} rency, we find the AHpofles very yielding and condeſcending, 
n the Y bur asto any thing which concerned their reftimony, moſt 
They | conftant and reſolved. Had the Gofpel been ſome canningly 
rt yet contrived fanc 2 it had been im ble bur lo may 4:folber 
bis is per ſons,in ſuch different places, and under ſuch different Fon 
th ditions, would have varjed as to ſome mareriall c3zcumſtance 
< bf it: -Or elſe they would haye been fo wiſe as to have 4+. 
vhen Þ| Hivered it in gerald terms, withour ;»fiſting much on ſuch 
es,'is | particular circumftances, which if they bad'\been falſe, 
might have been very ealily d5Fþroved ; but with what par- 
r«no | ticular enumeration of whe wry do the Apoſtles preach 
ugh Chriſt to.cherworld ? Perey tells rhe Jews that'tt was Palms 
fre | of Nazareth whom he preached, and leit they ſhobſd think je 
The 8 was notthe fame perſon who roſe again ; with great boldneſs 
riche | and freedom of fririche faich co them, Therefore let all the 
check | #:»{e of Lirae! know afſnredly that God hath matt that [aye 
and 8 7am art have cracified, both Lord an#C þyiff. | Yea Re 


-and | fame individualpe#fox who was converfanc inthe wr /d,”ant 
Sion, | 4rd upon thig.Croſr, is now become 4 Prince and Saviour ro 
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ive repentance to Uracl andrewifion of fins. If there ha('F - 
en any [ground of ſufþition as tO thele things, who bad Y *f 
been {o able ro difprove them, or {0 ready to do it, as; the -mu 
perſons who bad cracifped him ? For we cannot conceiue b 
thoſe who had a hand in his death, would endeavour by a 
poſlible means to diſprove his reſurreftion from che dead. For 
what a caſe wete they like to be in, if thoſe things which the 
the Apoſtles ſo confidently preached were true 7 If Chrift had | 
all power now in his hands, and there were ſalvation in nm per 
ther name, but only in by Whom they had crucified, they were Ape 
liketo bein a moſt defFerate condition ,, therefore if any mey rea 
can be ſuppoſed ingw:ſitive after the rruth of chele circum Y 27% 
pances, no dexbr cheſe were: and if they could bave found B ** 
the leaſt fla in their teſt;a:0»y, rhe world would ſoon haye #Þ ©P:* 
ringedot ut, andthe Fews who were then ſo much diſperſed Ape 
abroad, would have divalged itinto all parts, the Apoſtle dh 
would have been told of ir as they preached Chrift in the Y 
Synagogues, And canwe in any reaſon think, but thoſe  ©4P* 
| who perſecuted Pax/as he preached in the Syugrog nes 
of Aſia, andafrerwards impeached him fo openly at 7Miſa futþ 
lem, would there enquire into all the c:reumfances concern 
ing Chrift, and all the other Jews would: write to their 
Friends at Jernſalem to be fully imformed of thoſe ftrang 
things which were told them openly in all places in their Syue 
£0g nes by men of their own Nation and language, concerns 
ing-one Feſws who was cracified and roſe again from the 
dead. Had there been now any ſo much as plauſible, prete 
thac any of theſe circumſtances were not trae, can we thi 
buc ha a people 10 anmeaſmrably given to their own ware 
and tr aditigns, would in all places have vented any thing tha 
might bave tended to the di/Faragement of Chriſt and by 
Apoſtles ? But we {ce malice its ag could not. fixd any 
inthe Apoſtles reftimony ; for if it had, we ſhould cerras 
have heard of it, eicher fromthe Zew-, or fromthe great « 
poſer: of Chriſtianity among the Heathens, who prerend 
20 be £506 and 5ngmifirive perſons, ſuch. as Cel[me, 7 uliag, 
Hierecles, and Porphyrie were, What reaſen can ve ha 
then in the leaſt co ſuiþeft luch a Teſtswony which palled” 
wncontronled in that ume when it was alone capable 2 bei 
4 » 


» A 
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*Sfpreved, and mens intereſt and deſign would pur them ſo 
"mach upon it ? The ſtrength of which will appear from the 
next propoſition, which is, 

NoT ; 39g ought to be taken againſt a matter of ſalt thus 5,02. 17, 
wtefted, but from ſuch perſons who had greater knowledge of Prog. 4. 
the things atteſted, and manifeſt greater fidelity in report- 
ing them. Ic iseaſie to make ir appear, that ſuppoſing any 
prrſons at that time had contradifted the Teſtimony of the 
Apoſtles concerning our $Savioxr, yet there had been no 
reaſon in the world to-have hearkenedto their Teftimony in 
oppoſition to that ofthe Apefles , and that on theſe accounts. 
1, The Apoſtles witneſſed the Affirmative, which is more 
capable of being arreſted then any negarive can be. 2, The 
Apeftles were more converſant with Chriſt then any other 

rſons were, becauſe chey were cboſen for that yery end by 
* to be conſtantly with him : could any therefore be more 
capable of knowing the truth of all particulars concerning 
Chriſt then theſe were ? Had there been any ground of 
ſufficion concerning the deſign of Chriſt, why could 'noc 
the Pew, prevail with Judas to diſcover it as well as tO betyay 
his perſon ? Judas had done but a good work if Chriſt had 
been ſuch an impoſtor as the Few blaſphemon fly faid he was: 
what made F#das then fo little ſarzfied with his work, thax 
he grew weary of his /ife upon it, and threw himſelf away 
in & moſt horrid defþair ? No perſon certainly had been ſo 

to have been produced as a witneſs againſt Chriſt, as 
#da; who had been ſo long with him, and had heard his 
Beecher and obſerved his miracles ; but he bad not patience 
enough to ſtay after that hoyrid fatb to be a witneſs againſt 
dim : nay he was the greateſt witneſs at that rime for him, 
when he who had berrayed him came to the Saxhedrin 

when conſulting abour bis death, and rold them that be had Mi, 2, 5 
ſinned in betraying innocent blood. What poſhble evidence 
could bave been given more in behalf of our Savioar then 
that was ? when a perſon ſo covetous 2s tO betray his Maſter 
for thirty pieces of filver, was lo weary of his bargain that he 
comes and throws back the money, and declares the perſon 
innocent whom he had betrajed ? And this perſon ro0 was 
ſuch a one as knew our Saviour far better then any of the 
Qq.z witneſſes 


$eF, 18, 
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wx: {ts whom afterwards they ſub»rned againſt him, who 


yer contr dift:4 each 0:ler, and, 2c lalt could produce 09 (i117 ® 
which in the judgement of the Heathen Goveynony could he 
mike him judge Chriſt worthy of death. 3. The Apoſtles-were he. 
freer from dr ſign then any counter witneſs At that time could en 
be, we have already proved.the, Apoſt/rs could not pollibly ſds 
bave any other wotive to:-ffirw what chey Cid but full cop- 

vifticn of the trarh-of what they ſpike ;, but now if any TY 
«among the Fe\vs a* i hartime had -fſcrtea any ihing Comrary ha 
to wie Apoſtles, we bave 2 clear ercoung Of 1t,, and: what »:6- ©: Gs 
tive might induce them to it , wiz. tbe preſerving of thir Þ py 
hannny and repuratien with the peaple, the xphalaing their Þ þ 
traditions, belides their open and declared enmity againlt | , 
Chriſt wichour any ſufficient reafon ar all tor it ; now. who yea 
would believe ihe teſtimony ofthe Scribes and Phariſers who | {he 
had fo-great authority among the' people, which they were Þ y.. 
like to leſe,if Chriſts defrive were true, belore that of the Y- g,, 
Apiſtles who parted with all for the ſake of Chriſt, and "_ 
ventured themſelves wholly upon the tr#tb of our Saviaurs | 
doftrine ? 4. None ever did ſo much (0 atteſt the negative, Þ y,,, 
as the Apof les did to prove their fidelity as to the affirmas Y rhe 
tive, Had ſufficient counter #$itneſ; been timely produced, prof 
we cannot #hink the Apofles would ave raw {0 many con ore 
tinuall bazards in Preaching the things which retatcd rothe Þ jar 
per/on and ations of Chrif. Did ever any lay down their pret 
lives tO wndeceive the world if the Apoſtles were guilty of | ; 


abuliogir ? 5. The »»mber of ſuch perſons had been 5+ 
conſiderable in compariſon of theſe who wete lo fully perſwad: 
ed of the rrath of thoſe things which concern our Saviour , 
who were all ready (2s moſt of them did) to ſeal the trath of 
them with their #ve;. Whence ſhould ſo many men grow 
{0 ſuddenly confident of the trarh of ſuch things which were 
contrary to their for mer perſwaſions, intereſt, education, bad 
they not been delivered in ſuch a way, that they were «ſſured 
of the andonbred truth of them ? which brings me to the laſt 
propoſition, which is, 

Matters of fat being firſt believed on the account of eye*» 
witneſſes, and received with an wniverſall and uncontrouled 


aſſent by al ſuch perſans who bave thought themſelves GM 
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ed ii #nowins the trith of thew, d; y:ild ir [rfRctonn 7 rndati n 
for a firm »(ſ.mt to be built «pon 1 take 1t 567 granted liar 
there 1s /»fficient fernd.rion tor a firmrfſont, Were tl.ere can 
be r0re4/on given to queſtion the evidence, which that there 
snot it; this preſent caſe, will appcar from theſe following con- 
ſfpderatione, 

1. That the multituces of thuſe perſons Who did believe 
1heje things, bad liberty and opportenity to be ſatufied of tbe 
truth of th:m before thry believeathem, Therefore no reaſon 


' 67 motive Can be aſſigned, on which they ſhould be wwduced ro 


b+licve theſe things F but rhe wndonbred evidence Of rruth 
which went along with them. I conteſs in Mubmumeriſm 
T very great number of per [ons have for ſome centuries of 

zars continued inthe belief of the deftrine of Mauhorhet ; but 
then withal! there's a ſuſficient accomnr to be given of that, 
viz. the power if the ſword which keeps themins aw, ard 
fir:&ly forbids all the followers of Mahomer to arſpute their 
religion at all, or compare it with any other, Therefore] can 
no more wonder at this, then I do to fee {© great a pare of the 
World under the Tyranny of the grear Twrk : Neither on 
the other fide do I wonder that ſuch a mwulritude of thoſe 
profeſſing Chriſtianity ſhould together with it, believe a 
great number of erroncons difbrines, and live in the prattice of 
many groſs ſuperſtitions, becauſe 1 conſider what a ſtrange 
prevelency education hath vpon ſofter ſpirits and more eafie 
intelleflwals, and what an aw an Inquiſition bears upon 
timeroxs and irreſolved perſons, But now when a great 
multitude of perſons ſober and inguiſitive, ſhall contrary to 
the principles of their edxcation , and without fear of any 
humane force, ( which they beforehand fre will perſcente 
them) and after &i/igent enquiry made into the grounds on 
which they believe, forſake all their former perſwaſions, and 
reſolvedly adhere to the trath of the dafFrine jropemnded to 
them, chough ir coſt them their /ives, if this give us not 
1e«ſon to think this dofirine true, we mult believe mankind 
to be the moſt anheppy creatares in the world ; that will 
with ſo much reſolution part with all advantages of this 
life for the ſake of eve to come, if that be not wndowbredty 
certain, and the deffrine propoſing it infallibly rrue, It is 2n 
Qq 3 ebſervabla 
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obſervable cireumſtance in the propagation of Chriſtian lic 99 
ligion , that though God made ehdice at firlt of perſony' I} * 

generally of mean rank and condition in the world to be 
Preachers of the Goſpel, God thereby making it appear that” 

i Cor.2.s. 0#r faith «1d not ſtand in the wiſdom of men, bat in the power of 
x Cer. 1, God, and therefore choſe the weak things of the world to com he 
27. fomnd the ſtrong ; yet loon after the Gofþell was preached | 27 
abroad in the world, we find perſons of great place and repw- the 
tation, of great parts and abilities engaged in the profeſſion of Mac 
the Chriftian faith. In the Hiftory ot the As we read of ſam 
Sergina a Proconſul, of Diony ſim the eMyeopagite converted 4 
ro the faith, andin the following ages of the Charch many wel 
perſons of great eſteem for their excellent learning and abili- bun 
ties; ſach was 7»ftin Martyr, one who before he became a mal 
Chriſtian , was converſant with all Sets of Philoſophers, bir 

Stoicks, Peripateticks, Pythagoreans, and at laſt was a pro- a Þ 

feſſed Platoniſt till he was converted from Plato to Chriff, He, 

and then found that trxe which he ſpeaks of in his Dialogue Th 

with 7rypho, that after all his exquiries into Phyloſopby, ſuc 
ſpeaking of the D#&rine of Chriſt, muriu- works fveroxes pincon- ans 

Dialog cum giar ef ogani T1 35 Guupoesr, I found this at laſt to be the only ſure En 
Tryph p. and profitable Phileſophy. And when Trypho after derides oth 
125.ed. him as a man Of very eaſie faith, who would leave the doHrine ſan 
—_ of Plato for that of Chrift, (for it ſeems by him the Jews the 
then had a more favourable opinion of the fate of Platonifts det 

then Chriſtians) 7wuſtin is lo tar from being moved with ſuch n| 
reproaches, that hetells him he would undertake to. demon” of 


F 


ſtrate co him 3n « xavols emaonglu uy od aramduixlers nbyoiss a7 
$4 wins mivuat@ is ), raya fevun, 6 Trmdn yaem : the 
that the Chriſtians did not give credit to empty fables, and un- an 
provable aſſertions , but to ſuch a dollrine as was full of 4 4 
Divine ſpiric ana power, and' flouriſhed with grace : The Bc 
N proving of which is the ſubjeCt of that diſcourſe. At Alex* of 
anaria we meet with 2 ſucceſſion of excellent perſons, all which ou 
were not only embricers themlelyes , but' defenders of the — 
Cbriſtian faith , for letting alide there Abilins, uſt ns, = 
Cerao, Eumenes, Marin, Ciladion, Agrippinns, fuliana!, Se 


Demetrius and others who floariſbed about the ſecond w 
Centwry, L ſhall only x on thyle perſons Who were famens 
| enguirers 


F enquirers after-rrath, and noted for excellency in Heathen 
drarning ; yeethbeſe porſens afrer all cheir 3#qx5r5es found no- 
ing to- fr on but t 


- Chriſtian faith; and valued no other 
diſcovtry of truth-in compariſon with that. Such was Pay- 
tenns, who as Enſebing tells us,was an excellent Steick before 
he became a Chriftian, and was after fo eminent a one, thar 
ched in 4mitarion of the Apoſtles he went into 7udia to convert 
the inhabitants to the { briſtian faith, and at bis return was 


Ye Pte 
ge made Reffor of the School at Alexandria 5 which as the Hif.-:cl. 
id of | fate ether tells us, was much frequented by fuch who were {+5 c-10. 
reed &* aye x; T6 ti} i952 ond Nram:, well child in humane as 

nany well as Divine learning. How excellent Pantenus was in ©4046: 
bili. humane learning may appear in that Origenand Hierome both ** 


mea | make bis ex«mple their plea for the ftudjing of it. Aﬀter 
bim&ucceeded Clemens Alexandrinus, Pant enus is Schullar, 


vers, 

a a perſon of great depth of learning and exquifitly shild in all 
rift, Heathen Antiquities, as appears by his remaining writings. 
of ne The Learning of Origen is-fufficiently known, which was im 


phy ſuch great repwtetion 10 bis own t4me, that not only Chriſti. Hil.1.s, 
: ans but Philoſophers flocked to his Lefwrerat Alexandria ns £2218. 

Enſebing tells us, wherein he read the Mathematicks, and 

ides Y other parts of Philoſophy as well as the Scriprures, andthe 

ſame- author informs us that the Philoſophers did dedicate 


me 

gc their bocks to lym, and ſometimes choſe him as arbitrator 
ft derween them in matters of as[pate ; and Porpbyrie himielf 
uch in his books againſt the Chriſtians vouchſafed a high excomium 


ogg of Origen for his excellent learning... In Origens time Heraclas 
of Alexanaria for hive years together frequented 
the Schools of the Philoſophers, and put on the Philoſophick 
pallinm , Gibrie mr inkuer x; x7 Ivrapur s wave”) pinoniur, and © 
f 4 was very converſant in the bocks of ' the Grecian Learning. 
he Beſides theſe we read of Pierins and Achllas rwo Prerbyrers 11:6 5h, 
of Alexandria who were 75 wH inlwva; multia x, ginen ths [.6.035, 


*þ AA ua(an as Nicephorns Calliftins peaks, perſons well 
he thild in the Grecian learning and Phileſophy. If from Alex. ” 
WW andria we £0 to Ceſarea, there we not only meet with a 
yl. School of learning among the Chriſtians, but with perſons 
nd | very eminent inall kinds of learning ; ſuch were the famous 


Pamphilis and Enſebins fo great an admirer of him, that 
, ever 
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ever ſince he is called Euſchins Paw bils. At Antroch was 
Dorothens Wig mu nin nin v x) mud ria; hd eers,as Necophory 
ſpeaks, « perſan verſed 1n all kind of ingenmons: littrature. 
Anatoling Bifoop of Laodicea, one veried in Geometry, Aftry- 
womy, and all kind-of Philoſophy as well as in the Perine of 

Chriſt. Thus we ſer how inthoſe early dayes of the G 
Charch what excelent perſons many of thoſe were, who-were 
z:alous Profeſſors of Chriſtianity , and concerning thoſe of 
the Latin Chwch, 1 ſhall only meation that:fheech of Ft, 
Anſtin who was bimſclf an % of the ſame narare and 
a tar ofthe firſt magnitude among them. Nonne afpics 


deftr.Chri- qnanto anro & argento & weſte ſuffarcinatus exterit 


e/Egypto Cyprianns Dottor [naviſimus & Martyr beatifſi- 
mas ? quanto Laftantins ? quanto Vittorimus, 'Optatus, 
Hilarins? ut de vivu taceam: quanto innumerabiles racy? 
quod. prier ipſe fadelifſimus Des ſervus Moſerfectrat, dr que 
Seriptnm eft, quod eruditus fuerit omni. ſapientia <AEgypric 
rum. To whoſe catalogue of learned perſons, among the 
Latin Chriſtians Tertullian, Arnobins and feverall others 
may be deſervedly added. But as St. Aaftin there well 
obſerves, thongbithe 1ſraclites went rich out of «Egypt, yut 
it was their eating the Paſrover which [aved them from deftru« 
Aien; fo though theſe were accompliſhed with thoſe perfe- 
ions and riches of the ſoul, the ornaments of learning, yet it 
was their eating the true Paſrover Which. was Chriſt, by their 
adbearing £0 bis doFtrine, was that which would be of more 
advent. geto them, then all cheir accompliſoments wonld be. 
Now then fince in the firft ages of the Chriſtian Chareh, we 
find not only innumerable multitudes Of perſons of great 
integrity and ſobriety in their {syes embracing the do&rine of 


Chriſt, but {@g@aaypryſon; thac were curious exquirers abcer 
the trath ins, we can certainly have no reaſon tO d5- 
ſtruſt to oftimony Which: was received in 10 wwanimens 4 
ann ſons as able tojnage of the rrarh of things, and 
as fear being deceived in reference tO themas any'now in 


the wor [4 be. 4 F 
2. As this teſtimony was received by perſons inquiſitive 
afrer the +> #th of things, 10 rhe doltyine conveyed by it mas 8 
water of tht higheſt mon:ent in the world : and therefore'we 
i. cannot 


Chip-9, The Truth of Stlpruves fly afferted, you 
cannot - conceive but perſon; ordinarily 'ingquifietve about 
other th;»wg;5\would be more then or dizavily- ſo abour this, 
becauſe their erernall welfareand happineſs did depend upon 
it, All perſone chacare truly religious, uſt ar (Iealt be allowed 
to be perſons very 1n7mi firive aiter the ſtate and condition of 
their ſouls when they ſhall be difledged from their boajyes. 
And if we Co but gran: thu, can we in any yeaſon think that . 
ſuch a/maltstmde of perfons in fo many ages (ſhould continue 
venturing their ſouls upon a Trſtimony whith they had no 
aſſurance of the truth of ? And that wore of 'a)l theſe perſon; 
though men otherwiſe rarionall and judicious, ſhould be able 
to dy/cover the falſity of that dofFrine they went upon, if at 
eaſt any upon confiderarion of it can imagine itto beſo? Tris 
not reconcileable with the generall preſamption Of hamanc 
nat are Concerning Nivine frovidence and rhe care God takes 
of the welfare of men, to ſuffer ſo may perſons who ſincerely 
defire to ſerve Godin the way which is moſt pleaſing to him,to 
Co 0910 ſucha continuell delufion, and never have it at All 
<ſcoveredito them. If all chen who have b{/;eves tlie dofFrine 


*. of Chriftto be the ohly way'to ſalvation have been deceived, 


eitherwe muſt dexy alrogether\a Divine Providence, or ſay 
the Devil hath "wore power to deceive men then God to 
dirift them, whichis worſe then the former, or elſe afſerr that 
there are no fuch rhings at all as eicher God or Devils, buc 
tharalb rings come to paſs by chanceard fortnre and if fo, 
it is ſtill morecmexplicable why ſuch Hl titudes of rational 
and(ſerious men, and the molt 4xqnifitive part of the world 
as to ſuch things ſhould all be fo poſſeſſed with the rrurh and 
certainty. of theierhings ::and the more profve, wicked and 
Ignorant Ages the 'more prone they are to mock 
and deride thetn, ' 1f fuch wow then fee more into trarb and 
reaſon then the ſobbr and judicious part of mankind, ler us bid 
adiew tO '\bamanicy \and adore the brwtes, fince we admire 

their judgement: moſt who come the neareſtto rhem. 
3. Themnltitude of theſe perſons thus conſenting in this 
*Teftimony, cohlatbave' no other engagements to this conſent , but. 
only their firm perſwaſion of the truth of the doBirine comveyed 
by :t becauſerhoſewho'unanimouſly agreein this rhing are 
ſach/prrfons whoſe other deſigns 29 miereſts in this o_ 
r iffer 
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of Jews, there, might. have been fome probable pretence to 
have ſufpetted i-matter Of intereſt in its, but as to this thing, 
we find the Jews divided among themſelves about its, and be 
ſtiffelt dewyers of cherruth of it, do yer: invielably preſerye 
thoſe ſacred records among them, from which the rrath of 


_ the de&rine of Chriff may: be andoubredly preved. Had 


Apolsg. 
C1Þ. 36. 
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the Chriftian Religion been enforced upon: the wortd«by the 
Romas Bmſerenrs at the time Of its firlt: promulgation, there 
would have bee» ſome [ufÞþicion of particalar deſign in it , 
but ic! came/with no-other ftrengeb bur the evidence of its 
own truth ; yet it found ſuaden and: ſtrange entertarnment 
among pexſops of all Nations and degrees of men, In a ſhort 
time-it bad eates. 4nto the: brarg, of the Rowan "Empire, and 
made. ſo large a-readiberein;-that ic made 7ernwllien ay, 
Heſterni ſumu, & veſira omnia implevimus, nrbes, inſulas, 
caſtella, menicipia, conciliabula, caſtra ipſa, tribus, d:cnrias, 
palatium, [ewatum, forum , ſola vabu relinquinons Temple, We 
have but newly appeared, lauh-be, and yer we have filled all 
places with our company but only your Temples 5 and before 
ſpeaking.ot the Heathens, Obſeſſam wvaciferantur rivitatem, 
in agrts, ih caſtellts, in inſults Chriftianos, omnem ſexum, «ta- 
tem, conditionem, etiam aignitatem trax/greds ad” hoc nomen 
ghaſs detrimento mgrent.. » All ſorts and conditions of men in 
all ; laces, were fnddenly become Chriſtians. What common 
tye could here be \now.to- »nire; all theſe perſons together, 
if we (er aſide rhe wndowbred truth and certainty of the ds- 
Erine of Chriſt which was firſt preached to them by ſuch 
who were «5-witneſſes of Chriſts attions, and had left /qacred 
records behind them, containing the-/abſtance of the doftrive 
of Chriſt and thole admirable.infiruttions which were their 
only certain guides in the way tO heaven ? 

4. Becauſe many perſons do joyn 18 this conſent with truc 
Chriſtians who yet could heartily wiſh that the doftrine of Chri- 
ſtianity were not true. Such are all thoſe perſons who are 
[en/nall in their lives, and wa/k,not according to the rules of 
che Goiþell, yer dare not queſtion or deny the trwth of it. Such 
who could heartily wiſh there were no ſuture ſtate, nor 
judgement to come, that they might indalge themſelves in 
this 
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this wor/d without fear of 1another 3. yer their con/ciences are 
ſo far convincedof, and awed by the trath of theſe things, 
that they. 74sſe many perplexities and anxitiee in their minds 
which they would moſt willipgly be 54 of , which they can 
never throwghly be, till inſtead of. having the name of Chrs- 
ſianz, chey come to live the !ife Ot Chriſtians, and become 
experimentally acquainted with the truth and power of Reli- 
gion.) Andwichail-we find that che more men have been ac- 
quainted with the praftice of- Chriſtianity, the greater evi- 
dence they bave had of the rrath of it, and been more fully 
and rationally periwaded of ir. To ſuch I grant ghere are 
ſuch powerful ravidences of che trurbof the deitrine of Chriſt 
by the eff afZÞu1l workings of the Spirit of God upon their 
ſurdsg thang in' (er. arguments, as to their own ſatrufattion, 
may faii 4:2 ele, As towhich, thoie verſes of the Poet 
Danes. ror ind imo Latine by F. $S. are very pertinent and 
fomf.cant ; 07 wen he had sniroauced ihe; Apoſtle Peter 
24k p him what it was which - tus fagth was' founded On, he 
anv'ors, 


Dine exivit ex luce profunda 
© ve illic fblende bat pretioſa gemmae 


| Super quam 0mnu Virtues fundat ur. | 


i.e, That God Was pleaſed by immeazate revelation of, himſelf, 
to diſcover that divite truth 'to the world whereon onr fauh 
doth fland as on its ſnre foundation , but when the Apoſtle 
goes ON tO enquire how he knew this came» at firſt krgm God, 
his anſwer to that is, _ /.i4/ ++ | | "up 

1: largsþplavid 

Spiruns Sanits, que ift diff uſa 

Smper weteres Of [nper novas menbranas, Kale 
Et fllogihmue ille q ui cam mb, coneluſyt. OV 35 

Ade acute, ut preiilddemonſtratione..O.O.... >d1 vans 

Omni demonſtratio alig mibi. videatur abtgſa.' > 


i. e; That the Spirit of God doth {o fully diſcaver its ſelf both, 


inthe Old and New Teſtament, that all. «thex argumers: #7 
Rr 2 ut 
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but dell and beavy if compared wirhe his.” It is) true they; arg) 
ſs to # truly #179 h1#rd-conſeience which diſcovers ſo much; 
ry and glory in thee Soripromey, that they neviſe ther. 
ſomt, although it'be wn«bte ro giveſo-ful} an arcomne: of rhin;. 
unto orher} who want rhevyes to ſerthat beauty wich. which: 
#hrart truly grerions hath; Weſcr ordinarily. 10: the! world] 
thatthe atom of branty 4s an wnaccountable thinggand one: 
may diſeern that which yaviſheth him; which anviber /dokoom 
as mraw td ordinary ; and why may it-not bemuch. morg 
thus ir divine obje8ts wikely want: fpivitmall eyes tOr diſcovey, 
them?' Therefore | grant that good rem enjoy that- /arcafa- + 
Aion to their own Conſcrences; as co the eywelrotighe Doftrinel 
of Chriſf,which other seannor atran to; but'yet'l fay; that 
ſuch do Ihrwiſe ſee the moſt Prong, rarionall, and convincing 
evidence which doth induce them 10 believe , whictt evidence: 
is then moſt convincing, when it 1s: ſeconded by the peculiar: 
exergy of the* Fpirir of God upon the ſouls of true Believers, 
Bur-yet we fee thiar the power and: force of therrab of theſe 
things may be ſo great, even upon ſuch minds which are nor 
yet monlded into the fafbion of tr ue geodneſs, that it may awe 
with its /ight nnd clearneſs, where it:doth not ſoftes and: 
alter by its heat and inftwence, Now whence can it be that 
ſuch convittion; ſhould fickſofoft inchewmas of thoſe who 
would fas pull out thoſe piercing arrows, but that there is a 
greater” power in thew ther they» are woſters of, ant (they; 
carinot fand wpainit cheforce whereby chey come upon them; 
rtor firid any ſafve to exye thie wownds whichare wade within 
them, but by choſe wrapors which were the canſes. of thee? 
And therefor when wicked perſons under* conflitt y- 
ence, cannot eaſe themſelves by dire&t Atheiſm, or finding 
reaſon tO caſt off ſuch ronviltiensby diſcerning any invalids- 
#3 in the Teftimony whereon the rrwrh of. cheſe things de- of , 
pends,it is a certain argwmenr thacthere is abundanc' erach in po 
that Teftimony, when men would fain perſwrede themſelves to _ 
believe the contrityy, and yet cannort '* = * | 
$. The #4#th\ of this conferms-appeacry, frow the iwnanimity ' 
of ir arpong thoſe perſons who bave yet ſtrangely differed from nd 
eich obey in any controverſies i» Religzan.1  We'tce thereby pre: 
this #4aviwity is 10 forred Of defpyned thing, becauſe —_ pret 
e's (4 
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ym otber things; And/the fdme' gromdr end" reaſons 
on' they” iſogyevavirs: other rhings, wouldhuve-hetd 
a#t0' theſe't0s, werethere not greater evidence of the cer- 
fainty of theſe things then of rhoſe they felFout'abour. le 
batly not yec' become a queſtion: among theſe who' differ fo 
much aboutthe ſenſe! of 'Sryiprare, whether tbe Srripture its 
ſelf be the Wir d of 'Gdd., alctiough the very accommy on 
more wot wearetobeffeve it ts be ſo: hath been the ſwbje##of 
aft  payrtyy' wy All-the: divided parrs of the Chrifi- 
Print ax world do yet fully agree in the matters of fall, viz. that 
tha there was ſich s perſon as Jeſmet Chriſt, and that he did many 
ack great miyacles, that be” dyed on the Croſy ar Jerulatem, and 
=... e aginy from the dead; now theſe contarry the great forn- 
hea ions Of 'Chriſtian ſaith, and therefore the maltirude- of 
erg, = 7 contreverferim the or{d ought to be ſo far om week- 
' ole vng Our faith, as to tlie rrwtbof the dofrine of Chrift (which 
noe. | of - weak: jadgements and Athrifticall ſpirits precend) 
awe © 2: it ought ro be a fvong confirmation of it, when we lee 
and ſons: wheeh fo previſply quarrel with each other: about 
hes infirowr and les wrighty payee of Religion , do yer 
qe" ;/ conſent in the principatfoundations of Chriſtian 
forth, ſuck whereon-the nerefity of faith and obedience, 
hey wthe weytoſalyation, doth mort immediately depend. And 
this may be one great reafon why theanfinitely wiſe God may 
293: -- | a , 
his ſuffer ſuch lamentable conrenrrons an@® divifiens tobe inthe 
ma i Criſtian world, that thereby imguifitive perſons may ſee 
wy that if Relig bad beerra meer a+ figs of ſome few politick 
” perſons, the gquarrelſome world (where it is not held in-by 
Fig force) would never have conſenredio long in the owning ſuch 
},.. | 9x principles which all che other controver fies are built 
in | 909. And altbonghit becontinually ſeex that in divided 
to || petit: onei2aptroran from any thing whictt is received by 
the other, and men generally think they cant never raw far 
mmnugh from them whoſe errexrr they have” covered, that 
yet this principle hath not carryed any confiderable parry of 
the Chriſtian world (our of their indlcoation againſt thoſe 
preat corruptions' which have crept into che world under a 
prerenice of Religion) to rhe difowning the foimdarion of 
Rr 3 Chriſtian 


veal ae no apyecing in thiy. do very much- diſogrre' from each 
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divine.providence, and partly to thoſe {ſtrong evidences which 
there are'of the rrath of that Teſtimony which conve yer to 
us the foundations of Chriſtian Faith. Thus we fee now, 
how great and wncontrouled this conſent is, as tothe matters 
of faf delivered down from the cye-witneſſes Of them, con- 
cerning the ations and miracles of our bleſſed Saviow 
( which are contained in the Scriprures a3. amthenticall rt 
cords of them) and what a ſure foundation there is for a firm 
« ſſent to the ryuth of the rhings from ſo wniverſall and wnin« 
terrupteda tradition, 

Thus far we have now manifeſted the »ece{iry of che mjr, 
racles of Chriſt, in order to the propagation of Chriſtianity 
in the world, from the conſideration oi che perſons who were 
tO propagate it inthe world ; the ext thing weare tO con» 
ſider, is, the admirable ſucceſs which the Gefþell met with in tha 
World upon its being preached to it ; Of which norationall acs 
connt can be given, unleis the ations and miracles of our 
Saviour were molt undoubtedly. zxxwe. That the Gofpel of 
Chrift had very itrange and wonderfull ſ#cceſs upon ics firk 
preaching , hath been partly diſcovered -already., and is 
withall ſo plain from the long continuance of it in theſe Ex 
ropean parts, that none any wayes converſant in the hiſtory 
ot former ages, can bave any ground to queſtion it, But 
that this frange and admirable ſucceſs of the deftrine of 
Ghriſt ſhould be an eviderice of the Tr»th of it, and rhe 
miracles wrought in confrmation of ir, will appear from 
theſe two conſiderations. 1, That the deftrint its (elf Was [ 
aircfUly contrary to the generall inclinations .of the world, 
24 T hat the propagation of it was ſo much oppoſed by all worldly 
power, 

1, That the acftrixeits ſelf was ſo oppoſite to the general ins 
clinations of the world. The dofrine may be conſidered either 
82S 0 1tS credenda, Or matters of faith, oras to Its agenda, Of 
watters of life and prattice; both theke were, contrary to che 
inclinations of the world , the former ſeemed hardaud incres 
ajble,,the latter harſh, and impoſſible. Ad ail TR: 

. 1, The matters of. faith, which were to be believed by the 
world, were not luch things which we may imagine tbe 
yulgar 
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yulgar ſort of men-wagld be very forWard to run after, nor 
very greedy toimbrace. 1, Becan/e contrary tothe princitles 
of their education, and the Religion they were brought up in; 
the generality of mankind is very tenacious Of thoir principles 
and prejudices which are ſucked inin the cime of. Jafancy, 
Thereare ſome Religions one would chink it were im; ofible 
that any rationall men ſhould believe rhem, but only on eh's 
account becauſe they are bred up uncer them, Itisa very 
great advantage any Relzgion bath againſt another, that ic 
comes to ſpcak firſt, and thereby i»ſixwates luch an appre- 
benfion of irs ſelt ro the mzzd, that it1is very. hard removing 
it aſterwards. The »nderſtanding ſeems to be of the nature 
of thoſe rhings which are commans jury , and therefore 
prims [mng poſſidentis 3 when an opinion hath once got poſ- 
{eſſicn of.che mind, it uſuallykeeps out whatever comes to 
&ſturbit. Now we cannot otherwiſe conceive but all thoſe 
perſons who had been bred up under Pagany/m andihe molt 
.grols [delatry, mult needs have a very -potens prejndice 
againſt ſuch a derive which was wholly irrecancaleable with 
»that Religion, which they had -been deyored-co, Now the 
ſtronger the prejwaice is which is conveyed into mens minds 
by. the force of education, the greater ſtrength and power 
muſt there needs be in the GoFe/l of Chriſt, which did. fo ca- 
fily demoliſh tbeſe frog holds, and captivate the. wnarr/tand- 
ings of mento the obedience of Chrift, .. To which, purpole 
Arnobins excellently ſpeaks in thele words to the Heathens ; 
Sed non creditu geſta hec, Sed quiea «confpicati ſunt fiers & 
[nb ocnlis ſuis viderant agi, teſtes optims certiſſimique autts- 
res, ( credider un hecsp(h, & credenda poſters nobus hand exi- 
libus cum approbationibuy tradiderunt. Quinam ifti fortaſſe 
queritus? gentes, populi, wationes, & incredulum illud gens 
humanum. nod miſs aperta res effet, & Ince ipſe quemai- 
modum dicitur clarior, nnnquam rebus bujuſmoeat creaulitat 
ſue commodarent afſenſum, An nunquid dicemu illins tem- 
por is homines uſque adep fuiſſe vanes, mendaces, ſtolidos, bru- 
tes, ut que nunqguam viderant vidiſſe ſe fingerent ? & que 
fafta omnino non erant falſis prederent teftimoniss aut pueril; 
aſſertione firmarent ? Cumgque poſſent vebiſcum & nnanimiter 


vivere, & inoffenſas ducere conjunttiones, gratuita [uſciperent 
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dicitu hifttria'illa rerum et, wnde tam brevi tewpore tory 
wmundus ifta religi-ne completis eft ? Ant in nnam Coire gui 
pornerunt mentem gentes regionibur diſſite, vent is clique cop 
wexionibns dimote ? Aſſeverationibus illefbe funt 'nudy, by 
duthe in ſpes caſſas, & infpericula capitivinmittere ſe [puny 
temeraria deſperatione wvolnermnt, cum nibil tale widſſm 
quod tas in hot cultus novitatu ſne poſſit excitare miracuh 
Imo quia hec omnia ab ipſo cernebant geri & ab ejus precong 
bus qus per orbem torum miſſi beneficia patrts & munera fe 
nands animis hominibuſq; pertabant, veritatus 1p ſins vs vil, ry t 
& dederunt ſe Deo, nec in'magnu poſutre diſpendine membr, E 
vobu 'projicere, & viſcera ſua lanianda prebere, The ſub- hel 


ſtance ot whoſe diſcourſe is, that it is ?mpoſſible to ſnppoſeh xe, 
ſo many perſons of ſo many-Nati##4 to be io tar beſotted and jy 
infatuated, as not only to believe a Religion tobe trwe wWhith _—_ 
was contrary tothar they were'ed#cated in, but to 'vextitn wh 

their /iveras well as eſtates upon it, had it not been dsſcovlth- <a 


edtothemin a moſt cerrain and infallible way by ſach who 
had been eye witneſſes of the aftions and miratles of Chrif tie 
and his Apsftles. And ag he eliewhere fpeaks,'Vel hac ſaltty 
fldem wvobus faciant arguminta credindi quod jam per omit 
terras in tam brevi tempore & parvo immenſi nominu bujwll * 
ſacramenta diffuſa ſunt , quod nuliaJam natio oft tam barbar 24 
moris, O \manſuerndinem neſciens, que non ejus amore verſe 1 
molliverit afferitattm ſnam, & in placides ſenſns 'afſninyi ſe 
tranguillitate migraverit ; qwed. tam magnu Ingen u predin Þ 
Orateres, Grammatics, Rhetbres, Cinfalts Juris ac Media, 
Philoſophia etiam ſecreta rimantes, "may iſterid bec expert, hep 
Spretus quibms raxlo antt'fidebanc, &c. Will not thispertwate fl © 
the world what firm foiradations the fairh of Chriftians ftank Af) 
on, when in ſo ſhorc a' thwe "iris ſpread over-all purrriofithe 5 
world ? that by it the moſtinhwmanc and' barburons Neto | © 
are ſoft#ed'into more then c5vi/5ry ? That men of the great. ff 7* 
eſt wittand parts, Ordators, Grammarnians, Rbetdrichans, Law- the 
yers, Phyſitians, Philoſophers "who fot ? Have forſaken weir ie 
tormer ſentiments, and adhered to rhe defFrme'of Chrift. £, 
Now, Lay, it the power of education be ſo fring wpon the 
745 00 en tO ferſwade them of the ruth 'of the Religit 
they 
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" they ace bred-up under (which, Atherſtirally diſpoſed por- 
ſons make ng. 0 of }- this is.ſo far from weak» 
ng the cr#h of Chriframty, that it proves a great www- 
firmation of it, becauſe it obtained ſo muck npon its fult 
Preaching in the world, notvichtanding che highefþ prejuds- 
ces from education were againſt ir, If chen men bee ſo prone 
to beleeve rhar to bee molt r7#6,, which chey have been cdw- 
cated under,ic mult argue a mare than ordinary evrdence and 
power in_chat relzgion Which anſertles, (0 \much che principles 
of education, as to make wer not only queſtion the truth of 
them, but ro rexoxace them, and embrace-a teligion contra- 


ry to.themn, | | heny 4 
Eſpecially. when wee withall cankder. whas frong-he(ds. 
theſe principles of education. were backed. with: among the 
| +! lag when the. do@rixe of Chriſt was fickt droubyed 
among them, 5, «- Whax plauſible pretexces they had of con- 
tinuing in the religiox which chey were brought up in, and 
why chey ſhould nat excherge ic for Chritiency;, and choſe 
were, | 
I. T be pretended antiquity of their religion above the. Chri- Tertul. ad Net. 
ſhien; the main. ching pleaded. againſt.che Chrftions. was 1. 1. ap.10. 
divortiuns ab inſtitut1s majoruns, that they thought them» 9/274. #2. t. 
ſelves wiſer than their fore-farhers; and Symmachus, Lyba- 19,2; 5% 
xs, and others, plead this moſt in behalf of 2aganiſars ſer- Temp!;;. = 
nerds et tot fecu ls fides, .CF ſequends {watmabic parentes qua 
ſents, ſunt felicuer ſas; thelrrrehigitn pleaded prefaription 
ainſt any ocher, and they were..ceſolvcd-ro follow the 
bo. of theic.. Ancefors wherein they rhoughe themſelves 
heppr and ſecure, Ceiling in Adinwr1us Felix firſt; argues mint . Felix, 
much again degmaticgng in, 7e2g4ox, 'bur - withall-ſayes it P- 5 
moſtbecomes a lower of ruth, majorum nary diſeiplinam, 
religiones tradnas colere, Deos ques 4 parentibus ame: 1mbutus 
ts limerez nec. de mminibus ferre ſeutentiam ſed prioribus 
eredere. So Arnobuns tells us the main thing obzeed againſt 4/306. c. gent, 
the Chriſtians was povellams efſe religionew. nſtram, & ante © 1%: 99 
Mies natan propemodun yl PAs oe v0; Petinſe antequans 
= J ] "9 Qe » a. AL 05TMUMS- Þ "900 [que. tre- 
Gp | AndEntein Tully long beface,Jaid ws down avche 
main pronciple of Pagan reli _ wave noſtris cbiam 
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there be no tvidence in reaſon for it : And after hes 
bath diſcovered -rhe vianiry bf the Sroirel a gwwents about 
Religion, conchudes with-this as che only thing he reſolved 
his rel1gion i0c0, ib; num ſaty; arit, Maſores roſtros ta tra. 
didifſe » It us enough for mee that it comts by tradition from 
ony fore- fathers. me folly ſets forch rhe wanney of 
pleading uſed by the Heathivis avainft the Chriftien! in the 
point of 4tiquity. Ha ſunt ritigiones, Was fibr'& nrajoribuy 
ſmis radius, pertinacifſime teri ac defendere per ſever axt; 
nec confiderant quales fint, ſed ex hoc probatas atque veru 
eſſe confidunt, quod eas weteres tradidernunt ; txntaque ef 
autteritas vertft tis, wt inquirere in capt [telus tfſe dicatur, 
The Engliſh is, they accounted rradition infallible, 2nd knew 
no-tther way whereby ro fade rhe rrach of religion bur by 
irs conveJance from thei? /ore-fathers. How like herein do 
they ſpeak to thoſe who contend for the cor rnprions crept in- 
whe Chriſtian There? who" make nſe of 'the ſame” pres 
tensges for them, v1z,, that they were delivered down from 
the F athers; tamtaget eff abuitoriras vntaftatis, ne Irquirere 
in cam feels efſe ditatiy ;, who are wee who will ſet further 
than Antiquity ? But it is no wonder if Antiquity be accome 
panied with drwneſs of fight; and ſoir was undoubtedly as 
tothe Pagan world, and as tothe ChriFias too, when, (ith 
a mixture of 'Heathewiſm came into its And rhe very ſame 
ar gunments by which the pleaders for Chriftiamity Id 1#ſt ifit 
rhe erath'of their retgion, Borwichlianding this precended 
antiquity, will wich equal force hold for a reformation of 
ſuch mvurterate abuſer, which under. a pretence of antiquity, 
have erepr into the Chrifftian Church, Nathu puder oft ad 
moelzara travfite, ſaith Ambroſe 11 his anſwer to Symmarher, 
what ſhame 11 ut to-grow better ? Quid fatier ? (ich Laftes- 
1185 ,a4jores nt potins anrationens fequeris? $1 rationem mi- 
vis diſcedere te necefſe eff ab inſtuntis & autflorirate ma 
jorum: quoniam id jolum reltum et, fe ratio preſcribit, 
Sin autem pietas mejores ſequi ſnadet * fareris igitny & foul- 
+05 cos effe qui txeogititis contra ration velig ionibus ſer- 
viriut; & te ineptun ons 1# cola; quod falſnw ee comvicerii, 
Where reaſon and meer nwthority of fore-fathers ſtand in 
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Chap-9- The Truth of Serigtare-Hiftory aſſerted. as 
e3tion, hee is-more 2, childs than a aan thac knows noc 
which fide co give his /affregy, . Bue wich rhe greareft 

reugth, and cleareft reaſor 1 Arrtlins (peaks in rhus caſe. c, gene. !. 2. 
Itaque cums nobis intanditis averſionew 4 religione priorum, 
cauſans comventt ft inſpiciatity nou fulium, rec quid relique- 
raw epponerey ſed ſecuts quid nous potiſſimum cantueri. 
When you cher ge #s, {atth hee, thai wae are revolicd from the 
raligion of our fores fathers, you oug be nas preſently to condemn 
the fall, but to examine the reaſons of it; neuber ought you ſo 
much to look, at what we have teft, as what it is wee bave em- 
braced. Nam fi mwutare ſentewtians culpa eft ulla vel crimen, 
& 4 veteribns inſiumis in alias res weuas voluutateſque 
migrare, criminaiin iſta & vos ſpeliat, qui toties vitam con- 
ſuetudinengue mulaitis; que in morts altos, atque <div; ritus 
priorwm condemuatione traufiftis, If meer departing from 
the yel2g ton of our anceſtors be the great favlr, all rhoie who 
own themſelves to be Chriſtians, were themſelves guilty of 
ic when chey revolted from Heatheniſm., If it bee here ſaid 
that the cal, is different, becanſe there was ſufficient reaſov 
for ir, which chere is noe as to the corraptzens of the hay. 
as Church; if (o, then all the diſpare is caken off from the 
waiter of fatt, or the revolt to the canſes inducing to it ; 
and if the Proteftaut be nor able as rothe cauſes of our 
ſepar ation from Kewe to manifeſt that they were ſ«fficrest, 
lec him chen bee #riwmphed over by the Kowanft, and noc 
before. I aflert then,and that with much afſarance of mind, 
that the principles of the Kefor negtion are wt ifiable upon the 
ſame grounds of reaſon, which the embracing Ehriftianity 
was, when wm of Ro —_—_ C aur and _ the 
arguments made uſe of by the Rowenfts againft our a- 
tion from them, are ſuch as would have jufbifed a = 
Phileſopher in not embracing Chriftiamty, For if it bee «s- 
lewfwl for any party of men, to dwide from others in a matter 
of religion which pretends awigquity and wwiverſality, it had 
been »»/awfwl/for 2 Philoſopher ro bave deſerted Pagamſm, 
as well as\for a Proteftait ro depart from Reme. Por accord- 
ing to the principles of the Rowanſts, the judgement in the 
eaſe of the ſeparation and of the truth of religion lyes in chat 
party from which we depsrt; a do now bur «pply his fo 
S( 2 the 
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the old Ren SHR *or" Emperor ih he" caf# of ©h74/Mm 
religiowand dividing from Hleaibes worry, we (har! ich 
ſee how eahie a"mwatter it Will be to nite ChrtRadriey> 
ſelf a Schiſm, and the doltrine of Chnifft the greateſt berefie. 
Bur as frovg as thoſe pretences were then, or have been' fines: 
the power of the Dottyme of Chriſt harhSeen ſs Sri, 59h 
eorquer them, and thereby ro wanifeft,- chat "it Was of G#, 
when ſuch: potent prejudices wete not able" ty withAand it, 
Of whictr «Antiquity is the firſt, 1 | 

2. The large and unwverſal read of Pagan Religion whey 
Chriſtianity came into the world; there was never ſo oreat' 
Catholiciſm, as in Heathen-worſhip, when: the Apoftles firſt 
appeared in the Gentile wotld; 1nde adeo- per wninerſa'ing- 
peria, provincias, oppida, videmus ſingulos ſacroram rims 
gentiles habere, & Deos colere municipes, ſaith Cerilings in 
Minutins Felix, The great charge againſt the Chr;ſfians 
was Nevelliſm, that they bronghe in-a frange and anheard 
of Religion, T he common Queſtion was; - Where was 
Religion before Jeſns of 'Nazartth ? 28 it hath been fince; 
Where was your Religion before Luther ? and the ſame anſar 
which ſerved chen, will ftand #»»oveable now, there wher# no 
other Religion ts, inthe Word of God. Forthis was the Weapon 
whereby the Pr imme C hr:iſtians defended themſelves a- 
gaihſt the aſſaults of Paganiſm, and the evidences they 
brought that the doFrine preached by them, and congained 
inthe Sorrptares, Was or1g mnatty from God, were the only 
mers of overthrowing. Paganiſm, notwithſtanding its pre- 
tended univerſality. 

3. Settlement by Laws of Heathes-worſhip, This was {6 
much preteyded and pleaded for,' thar- as far as we can finde, 
by che Hiſtory of rhe Primitive Chnrch,the pretence on Which 
cheChriſti ans ſuffered, was ſedition,and oppoſing the eflabliſhed 
Laws. The Chriſtians-were reckoned inter illicitas faltiones, 
as appears by Tertullian among anlenful corporations+ the 
Politierars ad States men were all for preſerving rhe Laws; 
they trothled mor thetnſelves much abour 5ny Relig19%; ' bur 
onely That Which" was ſertled by Lay; they fought to 
»yhola, becauſe the afting contrary to ic might bring ſome 
difturbance- to the civil State, There were: ſeveral Laws 

which 


apprehended by their #ſe of ns and the Lords Supper) 
Sl 3 


Chips. The Trath of Seripturt-Hiſtory aſſerted, 
demned- for the: breach of, © x; The 


venticnda; ita appellzbant loca, ſaith” Heraldws, ub; congre- 
gabamtur Chriſtians oratwri, & verbi dvinni interpret ationem 
acceptmri,, ac ſacras  Synaxes babituri : but Elmenhorſtins 
more ſhortly; Conventicnls loca ſunt ubi Chriftiani Con- 
gregats. orare conſuevernnt, The places where the Chriſtians 
did meet and pray together, were called Conventicles: in Baſe- 


elicichs Oegoni wen thed'broughe inder; wnd con- 
whore o dar 


| ET , 

of conventicd es," as they were pleaſed frequently to Rile the 

mg of Chriſtizss togetherz thence the placet where the 
Chriſtians aflembled for worſhip were commonly called Con- © 
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bſervar. is 
rus). l. 4 


lies Sictnmns #bi- ritns Chriſtian eft conventiculum , (atth Bil ! 17 
Ammianns Marcellinus; cur 1mmaniter conventiculs dirui > 4 09 | 4. 


ſaich -Arnobing ; qui wiverſum porulunm cuns ipſo pariter 


comventicnlo concremavit,as Lail amins likewiſe ſpeaks. Now a rf 
the reaſon of the name was, becauſe the Heathens judged ' 


theſe eſembires of Chrifttans ro bee Illegal Societies. For 
which wee are to underſtand; char in the time of the Roman 
Emperonrs, When they grew ſuſpicions of their -own ſafety, 
they ſeverely prohibiced all choſe Sodalitia, or Societies 
and Colledges, which were very much in ſe in the Koman 
Commen-wealth, inimication of the 5 myla in the Cirizs of 
Greece, Theſe were ſuch ſocieties of perſons, which volun- 
arily confederated together either for ſome particular de fogn, 
orfor preſerving Love end Friexdfhip among each other,and 
thence had their frequent meetings in common together. Now 
the more nwmerou theſe were, and the more cloſely rhey 
confederated, the more jealows eje the Roman Emperents 
hal upon them) becauſe of ſome clandeſtine deſigns, which 
they (uſpe&ed mighr bee carried 03 for diſturbance of -rhe 
publick Peace 1n ſuch ſ#ſp:t10ws meetings. Thence came out 
many Particular edztts of rhe Emperovys againſt all ſuch 
kinds of ſoctetiess 

Now waen the Chriſtians began to bee ſomewhat nume- 
your, and had according to the principles of their Retipion 
frequent 4 ſſemblies for Divine worſhip, and did confederate 
togerher by ſuch Symbels, .of being waſhed with water, and 
eating and drinkzng togerher (which was all the Heathens 


the 
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vincss bring che Chriſtionz under rhefe £d:#r,and ſopunity 
edchem for che $/each of the awe; ' Which av appears 

Lib, 10. ep, 97- Pliny his Epyſtle £0 T rajen, was the onely account on . -— 
the wiſer Hearbens did proceed againlt the Chriſtians; fot N *”._ 
wee ſee hee troubled not himſelf much abouc the trwub and | © 
evidence of Chrift ian Keligion, bur fach perſons were brought no 
before him , and after. hee had 'awerrogated them whether Sa 
they were Chriſtians, or no, ſeveral times, if they perſiſted, 47's 
hee then pun(hed them nor ſo much for their Relig iony as for 
their obSFinacy and comtemps of awthority, For {0 much is __ 
implied inchoſe words of his, Neque enrms dubitabens, quale. Þ 
cmnque efſet quod fateremtur, pervicaciam certe, O& wnflexs- a 

bilens vbſtinationenms debere punirs ; that whatever their Relie - i, 
gion was thew obſtinaty and diſobedience deſerved puniſhment, 
That which the C brriF 1s now pleaded for themſelves, 
they ſhould not be reckoned among the fattons of the U x. 
people, was that which chey gave in anſwerco Pliny, chit bec: 
144 
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all cheir faulc was, Dnod efſent ſolits flato die ante lacen 
comvenire, carmengne Chr ifto quaſi Deo dicere ſecuns invicem; 
ſeque ſacraments non in ſcelm aliquod obHtringere, ſed m Pag 
furta ne latrocinia, we adulteria commutterent, ne fidews fal- 

** lerent, ne depofitums appeltati abuegarent. That they went fer 
wont upon therr ſolemn daics to meet together for divine wir 
ſhip, and to covenant with each ether onely for the praflice f 1 
thoſe things which were as much for the good of mankinde 4 f | 
their own, viz. that they would not wrong and defraud oheri, reſ 
4s to they bodies or eftates, And Tertallias approves of the 

AP0'e2. cap 33, Law againſt f att:oxs, as de providentia & modeſita preblies, the 
we Civitas 4n partes ſcinderetar, as wiſely inrended to 
vent Seditiong; but withall pleads, that the ſordty of Chr 
#ians could not bee reckoned intey iflicitas fattroner; for, Nh ., 
ſaith he, h«c coitto Chriſt iavorum merito ſane uhicita fs il 
cHu1s par; meruo damnanda fi quis de 14 queritnr eo tual 
qo tle fatlronibu querels oft, In cujnu perniciom aliquants 
conveninens ? Hoc ſumns congregats quod & diſperſs; bu} *s, 
unverfi quad & finguli; neminem ledentes, nemtinens contvi- 
ſlantes; qunm prohi, quum bon; coemnt, quwm pri quuns caſh 
congregantwr, non eft fattiodicenda fedewria, If ,(aich = 

t 


Oap.9. The Tenbo tenure) fred. 1 
+ of Chriſtians wore likg # there might 
|.» myths ag ton under the bead of fattiens: but « 

4s we meet together for vo- mans injury, that whether divi- 

, or #{[embled, avee are ſtill _ that we grieve and 
injure n0 $0dy; when ſuch 4 company good men meet together, 
it 1; rather a Conncil than a faltion, 

2. Another Law the Chriſtian were brought undeg,was, 
that againſt /»nowations 19 Keligionz thence ic was laid ſo 
much co the charge of the C bribes. that they did (&@v Te- 
perbuus, go comrary to the eftabliſhed Law; as Porphyrie 
ſad of Origes , becauſe hee was a Chriftian, hee did 4pud Fu/eh.1.5 
191979995" Jy x; oeariutss and when hee ſpeaks of Anmo- Ecclr!. bift. cap, 
uw revolcing from Chrif:avity to Paganiſus, wv! aey! #9 
x7! rigs woburaiar wenCaher» hee — the way of life , 
which was agreeable to the eſtabliſhed Laws. Now Chriſtia- 
wy was every where looked on as a great [wevation, inſo- 
much that the Chriftians were accuſed co bee legwm, mornum, Teri Apol.c 
MENT E7018ich., a8. theres 10 mankinde a well as the Lawn 
becauſe chey drew wvey off from that way of Religion whica 
maxkipde had generally agreed in. Thence e/Emiliewss the 4p1d. Eu(ch, 
Prefett of Egypt, when hee bids che Chriſtians return to Fcc. bl 7. 
Paganiſm, hee uſech cheſe expreſſions, &Þh 7 mo $uar Th fp. 11 

* nadir 3 of mug. wow. fo reinrn ta the Commun 
fe of miankinde, axdits forget whus was ſo much againſt 
i, as hee ſuppoſed Chriſtianity tobee, When Paul preach: 
ed at Athexs, his firſt aconſation Wag, thathee was a Preacher 
of ſfrange Deities, becauſe be preached 10 them Jeſus. and the | . 
reſurreftion, And Demetrms at Epheſus knew no ſuch po- © 
tent 4 garment againſt Paxil, as chat his Religion defiroyed 
the worſhip of Diana, whom all Alia and the world worſhip. . ,- 
$0 that the primizive Chrifians were then accounted the 
Antipodes to the whole world, on which account they were 
ſo ſeverely dealt wich; moſt Common-wealths obſerving the 
counſel of Mecanas to Augnſtne in Dio, 10 bee ſure to 
have a watchful eze upon all /znovations in Religion, be- 
caule they tend ſo much co the diſturbance of the Crmnl 
StAte, | | 

3+ The Law of Secriledge, Thence Latt antins calls their 
Laws, Conflitutiones Sacrilege,. Quin tian jeans 
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homicide contra yes jura impia” condedernnty naw o conftia 
rutrones Sacrilegt, & dif arionts Fiirif » legwnigy 
1njuſt e; and as heetells us, Domirins Wiprannr had collefted 
all choſe - Keſcripta nefaria together, Which concerned the 
Chriſtians; from hence it was, Chriſtranity by Pliny, is cals 
led amentra, by T acitus exitiabilis ſmperſtitio, "try "Suetomm 
Superſitio nova '@ exitiabilu; ſo much did rheſe thee great 
men agree, in condemning the beff Religion in rhe world for 
madneſs, and ew, and deteſt able Sper fitiow; the ground &f 
the great pique Was, the enmity declared by Chriitiaw 
againſt the /delatrous Temples, and worſhip 'of the | Hee 
thens, 

4. The:Low againſt Treaſon; for ſometimes they pto- 
ceeded ſo high, as ro accyſe the Chriſtrans /efe. 4 ajeſtathi, 
and chence they are commonly called publici beter, enensity 
16 all civil Government. Which they inferr'd froni hence: £ bitm 
1. Becauſe they would not ſacrifize for the Emperonrs ſafety; | tem; 
Ideo commit mmns, ſanh Tertullian, in Majeitatem Imperi» Y cach 
torum, quia illes non ſWbjicimus rebus ſuis; Qita non nd part 
mus de officio (alut;; eorlims; qui cam non putannt in may ab 
eſſe plumbatis, The accuſation for Treaſer lay in thetr refw I] wb 
fing to ſupplicattthe 1dols for the Empperours welfate. 2. Bee I Circ 


Herald.is Ter- rawſe they wonld not (wear by the Eneperours Genius, Then I I/ 


Satwrnims (41d th the Mattyt, T antwm jure per gemum Ce: wel 
ſars roſtr;, if hee would but ſwear bythe Gemns of Ceſar; Þ crue 
hee ſhould be ſaved. Yer though they refuſed ro ſwear by WY wre 
the Emperonrs genius, they did not refuſeto refithe theit I anc | 
Allegiance, and to [wear by the Emperonre ſafety, Sed & j#- i way 
ramus, ſaith Tertullinn, Sicwt won per genio; Ceſarumy iti | ther 
per ſalutem trum que eſt auguſtror viunibus genits.' 3. Be Þ thei 
canſe they would wot worſhip the"Emperours as Gods; which | ny + 
avas then grown a common cuftome. Non emm Denns Impe+ | (clv 
ratorem dicam, vel quia mentiri neſcio, vel quia illuns deri- || prot 
dere r9n andeo, vel quia nec ipſe ſe Deums volet dici fi homo ſr, | own 
as the ſame Amthor ſpeaks. Nay the primitive Chrittians. | nix: 
were very ſcrupulous of (callmg the Emperour Donnas, | La 
koc enim Dez eſt cognomen, becauſe the -name Lord "was at | «ne 
attribute of Gods, and applied as his name to biw in Sery- 
'wre, The reaſox 'of this Scrupsuleſity was not, from any 

| queſtion 


Chaps 9-; The Truth of Seripture-Hiftory aſſerted. 
weftion chey made of the  Seversignty of Prixcesz, or their 
Bras to obedzence ro rhem lr are very free in 
the acknowledgemenc of) but from 2 ieabaſe 7 juſt /#- 
icion chat ſomething of Divine bonowy might bee implied 
inic, when the 4dor ation of Princes was grown a cuſtome. 
Therefore Tertull;an to prevent miſ-underftandingy, ſaith, 
Dicaw plane Imperatorens Denwununs, ed more Communi,ſed c,y 
quando nor cogor ut. Dominum Dez vice dicans, They refuſed 
nor the name in a common ſenſe, bur as ic implyed Divine 


honour 
4. Becauſe they would not obſerve the publick, feſtivals of 
the Emperors in the way that others did, which it ſeems were 
obſerved with abundance of looſeneſs and deb.iuchery by all 
ſores of perſons ; and as Terthlliax (martly ſayes, malorum 
worum licentia pretas erit; of occaſie luxurie religio deput a. Cap. 35 
bunr ? Debaxnchery is Arconnted « ou P loyalty, and 1+ 
ance 4 part of religion, Which made the Chriſh.axs 
cacher hazard che repwation of their loyalty, chan bear 2 
pert in ſo much rudeneſs as Was then uſed, andchence they 
abhorred all che ſolemn fpeitacles of the Romans; mbil off 
his, aich che ſame author, ditin, viſs, audits, cun inſania © 33. 
Circs, (10 impudicitia Theatrz, cun atrocitate Arene, cum 
Its mami ate, T hey had nothing to do either with the mad» 
ws of the Cirque, or the immodeſty of the Theatre, or the 
cruelty of the Amphitheatre, or the vanity of the publick, 
wreſtlings, Wee ſee then what ahatd Prow'xce the Chriſt i= 
a had, when ſo many Laws were laid as birdlime in their 
ro catch chem. that it was impoſſible for them to profeſs 
themſelves Chriftians , and nor run into a Premmrire by 
their Laws, And therefore it cannot be conceived that ma- 
ny out of «ffeft.&ion of novelty ſhould then declare chem- 
ſelves Chriſtians, when (0 great hazards were run upon the 
profeſſing of it.. Few ſoft-ſpirited men, and Jovers of their 
awn eaſe, but would have founJ ſome fine diſtinflions and 
nice eveſons to have reconciled themſelves to the, publick 
Laws by: ſugh, things Which the Primitive Chriſta»: , o 
wa1mon[ly refuſed, when tending ro. prophanensſs or Idola- 
try. And from this d:ſcowrſe wee cannor bur conclude with 
the Apoſtle Pani, that the weapons whereby the Apoſtles and 
Tc Primitive 
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chey obtaitied (6 grear a Fopqueff over the Thamg iWatinu: 
carnal reaſonings of men (Which were their frong- hold, hey 
ſecured chemſelves in) as ro make them. r2«d-{y to forſake 
their Heathen worſhip,and become chearful ſerventsroChrift, 
Thus wee ſee the power. of the DoBtrine of Chrift, Which 
prevailed over the principles of education, though backs with 
prerended 4rt/quity, wniverſality, and eftabliſhment by civil 
Laws. 

Bur this will furcher appear if wee conlider char not only 
the matters of faith were Cotitrary to the priveiples of rdw- 
cation, bur becauſe many of them ſeemed incrediblero mens 
natural.reaſon; that wee cannot thihk perſons would bet 
over- forward to belecve ſuch chings. Every one being ſo 
realy to take atiy advantage againſt a religion Which did fo 
litcle flatter corrupt ratwre eicher'as to Its power Or capacity; 
in ſo much that rhoſe who preached this Ds2trive, declared 
opeply to the wortd, thar ſuch perſons who would judge 6f 
the Chriſtian Doftyme, by ſuch principles which meer natural 
reaſon did proceec! upon (ſuch one T ſuppoſe it is whom the 
Apoſtle calls yu; apo ohethar Owned nothing bur 
watnral reaſon » whereby co juage of Divine Triths) conld not 
entertain) matters of farth, or of Dine rtyelation, becauſe 
ſ#ch things would ſeem bur folly ro him” char owtied” no 
higher principle than Philoſophy, or that did nor beleeve any 
Divine inſpiration; neither can ſuch a one know them, becauſe 
a Divine revelation is the only way to come to'a thoteugh 
wnderſtanding.of them: . and a perſon who doch nor beleeve 
ſuch a Drvine revelation, it is impoſſible he ſhould he a com- 
petent jadge of rhe truth of the Doftrine of ChriÞ.. So that 
the only ground of receiving the Dolrine of the Goſpel is 
upon a Divine revelation, rhar God himſelf by his Sow and 
his Apoſtles, hath revealed theſe deep myſteries to che'world, 
on which” account it _is Wee are hound. .co receive them 
atthough chey go. bryoud our reach and*comprebinſon. But 
Wee ſee generallyin the Heathen world how Few of theſe did 
belecve the Doltrixe of Chriſt in compatiſon, who were the 
grear admirers of the Phileſophy, and. ##y of learning Which 

; Was 
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cominanding them to delreve the deliring they preached an 

the account of the Dizsne anthericy of the revealers of it, 

Such a way of propeſal of defirines ro.che world the Philoſo- 

phy of the Greek 2 bore av wich, which or chac 

account they derided as nar being ſuited to the exatt watholl 

which cheir ſciencez proceeded in. Na doubr Hadthe Apo- 

fles come among the Greeks ug nou garracia; With. 2 great 

deal of pom and oft emtation,and had fed mens curioſities wich 

vais and wryeceſſary ſpeculations, they might have had as 

matiy followers aniong ribs for their* ſakes, as Chrif 

bad among the Jews for the "Jake of the loaves.” Bur the 
"the Goſpel being more of inward worth and mo- 

wene, tha of owtwar d pomp and ſhew, the vain and empty 

Greets preſencly finde a quarrel with the wamney of propeſung 

them; that they came not in a_way of tlear demonſtration, 

bur Rood fa much upon f4ith as ſoon is they were delivered, 

Thence Celſet and Galen think they have r2«ſo» chough to 

rejeR rhe Laws of Moſes _ Chriſt, becauſe Celſns calls 

them rbun; apamaddinhs, Galen Chriſtianity þ n Ray Orig. |. 1.6. . 

tharchey were ſuch dotrines ek ris Fed andobedi- calf Gal. de 

ence, withour giving mens reaſon an @ccomnt of the things #fer. pul/, 4b. 

commanded, As.chough the authority of a. Legi/lator WA L, 6aÞ 4. 

ciently manifeſted, were nor enough to exforce 2 Law unleſs 

a ſufficient 4cconnt were given of the thing requared tothe 

purblind reaſon of every individual perſon aQed by paſſions 

and prive'e antereſts, a8t0 the juſt1ce and equity of it, > And 

ſo the primary,obþgatiov 00 mans part to fa 


| to faith andobydeevee, 
muſt arife not from. the evidence of Diuine authority "Bur. of 


the thing ir ſelf which is rezealed, to the malt partial judge- 
mevt of every ome [0 whom It is propoſed. Which choſe who 
know how ſhort the ffock of reaſon is at the beſt iri men and 
how eafily that which «, is faſhioned and 4 acco:dins 
eo prejudices and intereſts already entertained will look upon 
only as a defig» to comply with che catnal deſires of inen, in 
chat thereby none (hall bee bound ro go any further, thay 
di Kin 9d cored grid all led chm. Nay 
were | *% 3.4 
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being the terms on which the, Goſpel of Chrift muſt haye 
ord coeninenejncie God yerlom mpu 
had ic been ever co have found any ſuceeſs among wes, had 
there nor been ſufficienc evidence given by a power of my. 
rarles, thar however ſtravge and incredible the doflrine might 
ſeem, yer,ir was to be brleeved, becauſe there was ſufficien; 
7:64n5 t convince men that ic was of Diwme revelation 
eicher were the matters. of faith only contrary to. the 
inclinations of the world, burſo were the preceprs of bfe o 
thoſe things in'Chriſtianity Which concerned prattice. There 
are rwo things which are the main Seope and deſign of .Chr;. 
fianity in reference to mens lives, to rake them off from 
cheir ws, and from the world; and of all chings theſe are 
they which 'mens bearts are ſo bewitched with. Now the 
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2 Tim. 23+ 19, 
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Rom. 1.18 
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$ Joh. 2. 14 


purity of heart aud life, which call. upon men. t9'deny them 
ſelves, and all ungodlineſs, and worldly Infts, and to live ſober- 
ly, and darleocali and godly in this preſently world; that, all 
that name the name of 4ſt muſt depart from miquity, thary 
all true Chriſtians muſt be cleanſed ; ab all flrhineſs of fleſh 
and foirit, aud mw} perfet bolineſs in the fear of God, And 
the Goſpel enforceth theſe preceprs of holineſs with the molt 
terrible denwnciations of the wrath of God on thoſe who 
diſobey them; that, the Lord Jeſus Chrift ſhall be revealed 
from heaven with his mighty Angels jn ung freyahing ven- 
geance on them that know net God, and that obey not the Goſpel 
of Jeſws Chriſt. That, the wrath of God # revealed from hea: 
ven againſt all wngodlineſs and anrighteonſneſs of men, who 
hold thetruth in wurighteonſneſy, at, no perſons Who live 
in the habitual "dos of any known fin, ſhall inherit the 
King dome of God, T hat, no man ſhould deceive thems- wich 
vain words, for. becauſe of theſe things comes the wrath of God 
wpon the children of diſobedrence; that men do but vyainly 
flatter themſelves when, they ſeek to reconcile unholy Lives 
with the Lopes of future, happineſs; for without botineſs,. ng 
man ſhall ſee the Lord. And then in reference to the things 
of rhis preſent life which men buſie chemſelves ſo much aboxr, 
the Goſpel declares, that, they who love thy world, the love 

the F ather is not in them; that, the friendſhip of this world 
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s in Heaven; 
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anjay pf cab 
ver 4 of. 
Chriſtians maſt not ſet * 
Thar, the conver 
eaven, That, we ought Notto x Cor, 4. 18. 


lay wp onr treaſure 6x tarth, but in Heaven; That, we mait not 
look at the things which aye ſeen, bus at the things which arenec 
ſen; for the things which are ſeen are temporal, but the thinks 
which are not ſeen ave eternal, Now the whole fin 0 

/ 


dofirine of Chriſt being to perſwade men to lead a 


f the 
and 


heavenly life while they are in this world, and chereby to be 
made meet to be wax of the Inheritance with the Saints in Col. 1+ 12, 


light, can wet 
ro fin, and the world, could ſo ſuddenly be br 
beth withour a divine power accompanying 


faich, #7 


, # <a 


hue ro yes, 4 am not 
if the Goſpel of Chriſt; +: 6. though the Goſpel of ChriÞ bee 


the only crue #w/tery, yet I do not by ir agthe Heatbens are 


ink ſo many men whoſe hearts were wedded 


off from 
deflrine 
which was preached to them? And therefore the Apo#Fle 


aſhame 


wont to do with, their famous Eleufſorian myſteries which 
were kept ſo ſecret yy all che myfte and wen); bur, faich 


he,l know we 7 eaſon 1 


ave to be aſhamed of any thing in the 


Goſpel, chat 1 ſhould laboxr its concealment to advance irs ve- 
ner tion; but the more publick the Goſpel 15, the more it ma- 
nifefts its power; for through it God 15 pleaſed mightily ro 
work, in order ro the ſa/v#10% borh of Jew and Gentile. And 
of all rhe ſ#cceſs of the Goſpel, that upon the hearts and lives 


of men deſerves the greate#t conſideration, 


The great efficacy and power of the Goſpel was abundantly 
ſeen in that great alteration which ir wrought in all thoſe 
who were the hearty imbracers of it, The Philoſcphers did 
very frequently and deſervedly complain of the great inef- 
ficacy of all their moral precepts upon the muinds of wen, and 


that by all their »nſtruttionr, politiora non meliora, ingena 


finnt, men improved more in ken 
now Chriſtianity not only enforced, 


mieage than goodneſs ; bur 


ties On men with grea» 


ter power and anthority ; For. the Scripeures do, as Saint 


Auſt:neſpeaks) N 77 Fanguam ex Phils ophoruns concertations- 


bus ftrepere, ſed ta nquans ex oraculis & Dei nnbibus intonarey iq, pe;, 
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1g of thee Goſpel, bur when God thundred therein, he broke 
down the ftarely Cedars, and ſhook the Wilderneſs, and made 
the Hinds to C avs (as it is ſaid of 7 huwder, called the voice 

Lord in Scripture ) hee humbled the pride 'of men, 
wſerthed che Gentite world from. its former foundations, and 
wrought. great alterations of a!l'rhoſe who bearkened to it, 
The whole deſign of che Goſpe! is couched in thoſe words 
which Saine Pexl cells us were ſpoken to him by Chrsft him- 
felf, when hee wp him to be an Apoſtle, to open mens 
ejey, and to twrn thems from darkxeſs to light, aud from the 
power of Satan unto Go 2 that they may receive for, weneſ1 of 
ſins, and inheritance among them which were [anitfied. by 
faith in Chriſt. And the efficacy of this dottrine in order to 
cheſe great exds,was abundancly ſees in the preacbjeg of rba 
Apoſtle, who was ſo initrumental in converting che world ta 
piety and ſobriety, as well as to the dofrine of Chriſt. Whar 
ſtrange perſons were the Corinthians before they became 
Chriſtians ! for when the Apotle had enumerared many of 
the vileſt perſons of the world, hee preſently adds, Avid ſuch 


x Cor. 6.10311 zpere ſome of you; but ye are waſhed, but ye are ſanftified, but 


t Theſ.1.9,10 


ye are juſt fied in the name of the Lord Teſns, and 3 the ſpirit 
ef our God. The more dangerowsthe diſterper. 1s, the more, 
malignant its natnre, the More mvetgrate its contiunance, 
the greater the efficacy of the remedy which works a care of 
it. The power of grace is the more ſeen in converſion, the 
greater the ſins have been before it, Iris ancaſie matter in 
compatifon ra removea diſesſe ar irs firft onſet, of what iris 
co ewre it when ic becomes Chronical.. The power of the Gor 
fpel wrought upon all ſorts and kinds. of perſons. to manifeſt 
ro the world there was no diſtemper of mens ſoxls ſo. great, 
but there was a poſſibelity of a remedy for it; and.not only 
ſo, but pregnant and v1/hible inft axcer were given of che power 


and efficacy of it. For they themſelves ſhew of ms, (airh rhe 


«Apoſtle, what manner entring in wee bad anon 
how yee turned to Gad froms | A to. ſerue the 73% yas 
God, and towait for bis Soy from Heaven, whons {ed 


mo cl 
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} atifelts che 
2nd extellevcy of the Goſpel,was, 
from one way of werſip to another, which is a matter of 
nb grear fl » bur that ic turned men rogecher with 
that from their ef: and ſenſuality, to @ boly and wnblame- 
able life. For men being more in Jove with their /ins,chan wich 
their oprmiong, it maſt needs be a greater power which draws 
men from the prattice of habitnal fins, than that which o»ly 
takes chem change their opinions, or alter the way of worſhip 
they were broughc up in, This isthat which Orzgen cfirough- 
ont his Books againſt Celſus triumphs in as the. moſt fignal 
evidence of a divine power in the Dottrie of Ghrift, thar 
ic wtdught ſo great an alteration on all that truly embraced 
ir, chat of rom EO and difſolwte, it. made chem 
temperate, and religious. 3n news alYdre Hpige c. cel] 
and tr aurora Tn) Þ word peer gen exper Ge hn 
$% worries doerbe Flop. The Deftrine of Chriſt did comvert the ,x. 
moſt wicked perſons who embraced it, from all their deban:he- 
ries, tos life "moſt ſuitable to nature and reaſon, and to the 
prefiice of all verrnes, Therefore certainly the Goſpel could 
nat want char commendation among all ingennons Moraliſt 5, 
chat ir was the moſt excellent inſtrument 1n the world to re- 
form the lives of "wen, and to promete real goodnefſe in it. 
When they could not bur rake worice of ſo many perſons con- 
tinually ſo browght off from their follies and vain converſas 
tions, to a life ſerious, ſober, and #nblameable; nay and ſome 
of the Chrift;ans were of ſo much integrity and goodneſſe, 
that their greateſt evemmies were forced to ſay that Fair only 
favit was, that they were Chriſtians. Bonus wir Caſus Se'mus, 
tartuns quod C briſtianus, A very good man, only a Chriſtzan. 
Burt one would think this ſhould have made them have a 
higher opinion of C briftianity, when it did ſo ſuddenly wake 
ſo many good mesin the world, Eſpecially when this. powey 
was ſo wenifeſft omſuch perſenrwho were ſuppoled wncapable 
of being reformed by P hilefephy,- young, illiterate, and 
mean-ſpirited perſons; therefore 1t may be jultly ſuppoſed thar 
. ic was noc by the ſfreng'h of their own reaſox that this alte- 
ration was wrought within chem, but by chat Divine _ 
walc 
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pare 7 gry x” 
the world. «1 3 v8 4d Kors aduradiions hxAun 
reterathdpar mil &y wagyuin Alurr Fnxdarhes » 5s pochey 
coy is xbejuyy 776 oh in, a ama 30 oh TH Yyoutes tf Gont This 
barancia; , x; (wy xplou Clntrer vaiths, mr xteitles wyyd” 
you 35 U 2675. dlhjanct bnxhuner; For the Churches of God, 
which are diſcipled to ChriFt, being c 
cietitsy ſhine among them liky lights in the world, For who 
can but confeſs, that even the worſer part of the Chriſtian 


Churches exceeds the beſt of the  pepeler Aﬀemblies? For, as 


he goes on, the Charch of Ged which « at Achens,-that is 
paid 7: x) heads, very quiet and peaceable, becauſe it ſeeks 
to approve its ſelf to God; but the popular Aﬀſembly at Achens 
that 15 cumePu)t, [editions and quarreiſome and in nothing cone» 
parable tothe Chnrch of God there, So it is, if mee compar e 
the Churches of Corinth and Alexandria with the Aſſemblies 


of the people there, So that any candid ingquirer after truth will 


exceedingly wonder (how ſuch fair fled; ſhould a 

nantes in gurgte vaſto, inche midi of ſuch a Sea of wicked» 
xeſs as was in thoſe Cities) how theſe Churches of God ſhould 
be planted in ſuch rude and prophane places.” So the ſame Au- 
thoy 20es on. to compare the Churches Sexate with that of 


the Cities, rhe Churches Officers with theirs, and appeals to ' 


themſelves, that even thoſe among them who were moſt 
luke-warm in their office,did yer far exceed all che Ciry Ma- 
giſtrates in all manner of vert#es, From whence he rational» 
ly concludes, 6 5 T9 imp 664 » 2* un, Whoa ad rat oy 
os 1% Inos now (piiou $9 nmuire+ bn ins win Sub 
m# lw © aury; 1f theſe. things be ſo how can it butbe moſt ra. 
tional to adore the Divinity of Jeſus, who was able to atcom« 
pliſh ſachgreat th'ngs? And that nor upon ove or two, bur 
upon ſuch great mwititides as were then converted to the 


Chriſtian 
7 


ompared mth other So-' 
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Chriſtian farts. Wee read of one Phirdon, and one Poletmon 
broughr from their debawcheries by-Socyares and Xenocy ater; 
but what are theſe ' compared with” theſe who were turned 
fron their fs tro God by the Goſpel of Chriſt ! % mug bp 
nit *Exymry 45 m5 vxlfur of 3s Tide os 21/7 x; fic Thohdruoys 


but all ſuch as were urea poorgtcarne, who owned any ge- 
nerone prieciples of Philoſophy, aud did not deſpair. of reco- 
wring Yerine, 41 4 thing feaſible by bumane nature, and gives 
inflances ad hominem, to prove the poſſibility of rhe thing 
from the «went Heroes, Heronles and Klyſſes, from the two 


" Philoſophers, Socrates and Muſonins, and two famous 


converts to Philoſophy, Phadon 2nd Polemen. But: yet, faith 
hee, theſe are not ſo much to be wondred at, that the eloquence 
and reaſon of the Philoſophers ſhould prevail on ſome very few 
perſonr, but that the mean and contemprible language of the 
Apofler ſhould convert ſuch multundes from intemperance to 
ſebriety, from juſtice to fair-dealing, from conardiſe, to the 
higheſt conſtancy, yea (0 great 44 to lay down their lives for the 
(ds of vertnt; how cav wee but admire ſo divine a power as 
WAs _ it ? And therefore, (aith nn wee conclude , 
in , Ayn & xiav Cumdonaay His % jad rey in. ad + 
ug PI vt Ls ho T hat it i, ſo far from being 1m- 
poſſibley that it is not at all difficult for corrupt nature to bee 
changed by the Word of God, Latt antins excellently manifeſis 
that Philoſophy could never doſo much good in the world as 
Chriſtiantty did,becauſe that was not ſ#ited at all ro common 
Fapacities,, and did require ſo much s&;# in the Arts ropre- 
pare men for ir,wWhich'ic 1s.:wpoſſible all ſhould be well billed 
in, which yer are as capable of being happy, as any orhets 
are, And how nefficecions the preceges of Philoſophy were, 
appears by the Phloſopbers themſelves, who wete far from 
| Uu having 
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Origin Sucre 
having cownmasd by chem over their Haſterleſs paſſions, and 
were fain ſometimes. £0 corifeſs: rhat- natwre Nas too. bead- 
ſtrong tobe kept in by ſnch weak res as the preceprs of Phi- 


loſophy were : Bm, ſaith hee; what great command divine . 


precepts have” upon the ſonls*of men, daily experience ſhews, 
Da mihi viruns qui fit iraenndiu, maledicus, effrenatng-; 
paxciſſimis Dei verbs, tam placidum. quam ovem reddam, 
Da cupidum, avarum, tenacem; jan 1161 eum hberalens dabo, 
& pecuniam [uam plenis manibns largientem,, Da tuumidum 
doloris ac mort is; jam cruces, '& 1gnes, tawrum contemmet, 
Da lib:dinoſum, adulterum, Favtonem; jam ſobrinm caſtuns 
continentem. videbis. Da crudelem, & 'ſanguunts appetentem , 
jam in veram clementiams faror ille mutabitur, Da iminſtum. 
inſpientews, peccatorem,” comtinuo & aquns & ' prudens, & 
nnoceas erit, In which words that elegant writer doth by 4 
Khetorical Scheme ſer out the remarkable alteration which 
wasinany who became true Chyiſt:ans, that alrhough rhey 
were paſſionatg,. coverons, ' fearful, 'tuſtfal, crnet; unjuſt, 
vitzows, yer uptn their being Chriſtians, they became meld, 
liberal, courag ions, temperate, merciful, juff and unblame- 
able; which never any were brought to by meer Philoſophy, 
which racher reacheth rhe art of concealing vices, than of 
hezling them. Burnow when Chr:ſtsanity was ſo effeftual in 
the cure of rhoſe d:tempers, which Philoſopby gave over as 
beyond irs shill and power, when it cwred rhem with ſo great 
ſucceſs and that not in a Paracelſi-» way, for them to relapſe 
afrerwards with greater wzolence, bur it did ſo throwghly an- 
ſettle the fomes morbi, that it ſhould never gather to ſo great 
a head againz -doth northis argue a: power more chan'Philoſo- 
phical, and-hat-could be no leſSrhan divine power which 
readed ſo muth to reform the world, and to promote true 
goodneſs init? 

Tnus we have conſidered the contrarrety of the doftrine 
of 1. þriſt to ens natural inclinations, and yer the firange 
furceſs irhad in the world, which m the }aſt placewill-appeat 
yer-mote frenge; when wee addthe almoft continual oppoſe. 
tion it met with from worldly power and policy.- Had it been 


poſſible for a eunningly deviſea fable, or any meet comrivance 


of inspoſtors to have prevailed in the world,” when the moſt 
potent 


Book: It;) 


{Chap.9, The Trath of Scriptare- Hiſtory iſſerted, 
potent and ſuitle perſons bent cheir :whole. wite and defipns 
for ſuppreſſing it > Whacever icwerein others, ———— 
of ſome of the Reman E mpereours, as Julian and Diocleſian, 
that ic was their #waiFer-depgn to roorout and aboliſh Chriſti- 
anity; and was it 9»ly the ſwbuzlty of the Chriftians which 
made theſe perſons give over their work, in defÞair of accom- 
pliſhing ic, Þ.. If the Chriſtians were ſuch ſubtle men,whence 
came all their exenwes to agree in one commer calummy,chat 
they were a company of poor, meak, ignorant, inconfederable 
wen! and if they were ſo, how came ir to paſs that by all 
their power and wiſdewe they could never exterminate thele 
perſons, but as they cue chem down, they grew wp the faſter, 
and neultiplied by their ſubſtraltion of them ! There was 
ſomeching then certainly peculiar in Chriſtiavity, from all 
other dotirines,” that it Not only Was not advanced by any 
civil power, butt got grownd by the oppoſition it met with in 
the world, And therefore it is an obſervable circumſtaxce, 
thar. the firft Chriſtian Emperony (who acted as Emperour 
for Chriſeanity) viz, Conſtantine (for otherwiſe I know 
what may be ſaid for Philoppms) did nor appear in the world 
till Chriftienity had fpread its ſelf over moſt parts of the 
habitable world. God thereby letting us ſee, thac rhough rhe 
civil power, when become Chriſtian, might be very uſeful 
for proteftting Chriſtzanity,yer chat he Rood in no »eed at all 
of ir, as to the propagation of it abroad in the world. Burt we 
ſee it was quice otherwiſe in that Relsgiow which had Mars 
its aſcendant, viz. Mahometiſms 3 For like Paracelſus his 
Demon, it alwaies ſate _= the pummel of the ſword, and 
made its way in the world meerly by force and w1olexce; and 


- as its firſt conſtitwtion- had much of blood in ic, ſo by ir harh it 


been fed and zowri/hed ever ſince, But ic was quite ocher- 
wiſe with the Chriſtian Religion; it never thrived better than 
in the moſt barren places, nortrumphed more, than when ic 
ſuffered moſt; nor ſpread it ſelf further than when ir e- 
countered the greateſt oppoſition. Becauſe therein was ſeen 
th2 great forct and efficacy of the dottrine of Chriſt, that it 
bore up mens ſpirits under the greateſt mſeries of life," and 
made chem with chearfulreſs to wndergo the moſt exquihre 
torments Which the cruelty of Tyrants could iwvene. The 
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Storch, and Epicareme banks that cheir wiſe man would bee 
happy in the Bull of Phalars, were. but empty and: T7 hre 
ſenical words, which nope would vencure the math of by 


an experiment upon themſelves,. It was the Chriſtian 
and not the Epicwreen, that could cruly- ſay inthe midfi-of 
rorments, Suave eft & mbil cur, and might juſtly aker- a 
liccle of that common ſajang of. rhe Chriſtians, and a 
Non magna loquimmr, ſed patimeny, 2s Well: as vruinns; 
Chriſtians 41d not fþcak great things, but do : and ſuffer them, 
Aud this gained. not only great. repmarion of. integrity to 
themſelves, but much advaxced the hoxonry.of their Religion 
in the world, when it was ſo apparencly ſeex, that no 
or power was able ro wchſtardic.. Will nocthis ar leaſt per- 
ſwade you raar.our Relrgromis true, ahd from God, ſaith {r- 
wobins 2 Quod cum genera panarum tania fint 4 vobis propo- 
fita-Religions hujns ſequentibus leges , angeatur ves mags, 
& contra ommes minas, atque interdifta formidinum animoſrug 
populus obnitatur, © ad credendi ſludium prohibitionis 
1p ſons ſtimnlis excrternr > — Itane iftnd non divi- 
nn &- ſacrum. oft , aut fine Deo, corum tantas animorum 
fiert converſiones ut cum carvifices unci, alitque innumer 
orvciatus, quemudmodum diximns, impendeant credituris, 
velut; quadam dalcedine, atque omunm virtmmm amore cor- 
repti,, cogritas accipiant rationes, atque mundi omnibus 
rebus preponant amicitias Chriſti t That no fears, penalties, 
or torments, were able to make a briſtian ater his profeſſion, 
but hee would rather bid adiew to bus life than. to bis. Saviour, 
This Origen likewiſe frequencly rakes notice of, when Celſus 
had objected the novelty of Chriſtiamty; the more wonderful 
it 4s (ſaith Origen) that tn ſo ſhort a time it ſhould ſo largely 
Fread its ſelf in the- world; . for if the cure of mens bodies bee 
wot wrought without Divine Providence fhow mech teſy the cnye 
of ſo many thouſands. of: ſouls which have been converted at 
once to humanity and Chriſtianity, eſpecially whenall the powers 
of the world were from the firſt engaged to hinder the progreſs 
of this dollyine, and yet . notwithſtanding all this oppoſition, 
Wiars wi muta xway 4% us by: 3 2; uber memes o'y- 
mids pore » miow ar taa'I@ » 0m hier 3 ms Gag- 
Cape Inegmer,. x; wrnelane roplas Gous lus Bi vio rhebels 


| Ohap. 9, The Truth of Scriptare-Hiſftory aſſerted, 

wiriCnar. The Word of God led, as nt bring able to 
bue fopt by men, and became Mufter vuer all its enenvier,aud 
not only ſpread its ſelf quite þ Greece, but through 4 


great part of the world beſides, and converied a» innumerable 
company of ſouls to the tyue worſhip and ſervice of Ged, Thus 
we have now wenfefted from all the circowmHt ances of the 
propage4i0m of the deftrine of Chrift, what evidence there 
was of a divine power nying of it,” and how »ſef*/ 
the. firſt averacies were. in order ro ir, 
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_—_ The difference of true Miracles from falſe. 


The unreaſonableneſs of rejeft ing the evidence from miracler, 
becauſe of 1wpeſtwres. That there are certam rules of di- 
fingw/hing true miracles from fatfe, and divine from dia- 
bolical, proved from Gods+mtention' in gong « power of mi- 
racles, and the providence of God i the 'world, The mcone 
venience of taking away the rational grounds of faith, and 
placing it on or ovdence, * Of the ſelf-evidence of the 
Scriptures, and the inſufficiency of that for reſolving the 
queition about the amthoruty of the Scriptures, Of the pre- 
tended miracles of ImpoFt ors and falſe Chriſts, as Barcho- 
chebas, David e/-David and #thers. The rules whereby ts 
judge true miracles from falſe. 1, True Drone miracles 
are wronght to confirm a drvine teſtimony, No miracles 
neceſſary for the certain conveyance of a divine teſtimony: 
proved from the evidences that the Seriptures conld not be 
corrapted, 2. No miracles divine which contraditt di- 
vine revelation, Of Popiſh muracles. 3, Divine miracles 
leave divine effetts on thoſe who beleeve them. Of the mi» 
racles of Simon' Magus, 4. Divine miracles tend to the 
overthrow of the D evils power in the world : the antipathy of 
the Doftrine of Chriſt ro the Devils deſign in the world, 
5. The diſtinttion of true miracles from others, from the 
circumft ances and manner of their operation, The miracle 
of Chriſt compared with thoſe of the Heathen Gods, 6, God 
makes it evident to all impartial judgements that divine 
miracles exceed created power, T his manifeſted from the 
unparalleld miracles of Moſes and our Saviour, From al 
which the rational evidence of divine revelatien is mani- 


fefted, as to the perſons whom God imployes to teach the 
world, 


Aving thus far ſtated the caſes wherein wiracles may 
L juſtly be expefied as a rational evidence of divine au- 
thority in the perſons whom God imployes by way of peculiar 
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weſſage tothe world, and in the proſecution of this <5/rewrſe 
manifeſted the evidences of devine authority in Moſes and 
the Prophets, and in our Seaview and his Apoſtles; the only 
remaining q#eſ#0n concerning this ſnbjett, is, how wee may 
certainly diſtinguiſh true and real miracles from ſuch as are 


' only pretended and connterfeit? For it being as evident that 


there have been impoſftures and deluſions inthe world as rea! 
miracles, the minds. of men will be wholly to ſeck, when to 
rely upon the evidence of muracles as an argument of divine 
authority in thoſe perſons who do them, unleſs a way be 
found out ro diſtinguiſh them from each ocher. But if wee 
can make it appear, thar, unleſs menthrough weakneſs of 
judgement or zucogitancy deceive themſelves, they may.have 
certain evidexce of the truth of mwracles, then there. can be 
noching wanting as tothe eftabliſhment of their minds in the 
truth of that Do:tyine which is confirmed bythem. T here 
hath been nothing which hath made men of better affeft:ons 
than wnderflend'ngs, lo ready to luſpeRt the frength of the 
evidence from- myracte; concerning divine tetimony, as the 

mulricude of :poſtures in the world under the nawe of mira- 

cles, and that the Scyeprare ics (elf rells us we muſt nor hear- 
ken to ſuch as come with {ing wonders. But miy wee not 

therefore ſafely rely on ſuch viracles which we have c2rtain 

evidence could nor be wroughe but by dizme power, becauſe 


. forſooth the Devil may ſomerimes abuſe the ignorarce and 


credulity of unwary men ? or is it becauſe the Scriptmre for- 
bids us to deleeve ſuch as ſhould come with -a pretence of 
miracles, therefore we cannor rely on the miracles of Chriſt 
himſelf? which is as much as to ſay, becauſe the Seriptwre 
tells us chat we muſt not beleeve every ſpryit, therefore we 
mult believe noxe ar all;or becauſe we muſt not entertain any 
other doflr ine beſides the Goſpel, therefore we have no reaſon 
to beleeve char. For.che grownd whereby we are afſureq by 
the Scyipeares, that-the teſtimony of Chriſt was divine, and 
therefore his detriag tywe.is,hecauſe it was confirmed by ſuch 
miracles as hee did;-now if rhat argwwent were inſufficient 
Which che Scripewres cell us was the great evidence of Chriſts 
being ſent from God, wee cannot give our ſelves a ſu ſcienc 
account tn point of evidence,on which we belceve the —_— 


of the Goſpel co- be ty#e and divine, Bur the only rationil 
pretexce of any ſcruple in this caſe muft be a ſuppoled #1cor. 
ram in our rules of judging concertiing the natare of wi- 
racles; for if there be no cercain zpmijyua of wotes of difference, 
whereby co know divine muracler from delufions of ſenſes 
and the impoFwrerof che Devil, 1 muſt confeſs rhar there 
Is an apparent i»ſuſficiewcy in the erydence from- miracles 
bur if there be any certain r#les of proceeding in this caſe, we 
areto blame noching but our wcredsliry,if wee be not ſatic- 
fied by them. 'For the full clearing of this, I ſhall firſt wake 
it appear that there may be certam evidence found out, wherehy 
we may know true miracles from falſe, and divine fron diahs- 
lical, . And, Secondly, Enquire to thoſe things which are 
the main notes of difference between them, Fitft, That there 
may be certain evidence whereby to know the trmth of miracles, 
I ſpeak nor of the difference ex payte-rei berween miracles, 
andrthoſe called wonders, as that the ove exceed the power of 
created agents, and the other doth not; for this leaves the 
enquirer as far to ſeek for ſatifabtion as ever; for granting 
that a dzvine power is ſeen in one; and not inthe other, hee 
muſt needs be fill d:ſ-ſar;sfiedgunleſs it can be made evident 
cahim that ſuch ehings are from divine power, and others 
cannot be, Now the-main diftinftio» being placed here in 
the natwres of the things abftratly conſidered, and not as 
they bear any evidence to our #nderftandings, inftead of 
reſolving dewbts it increaſerh more; for, as for inftance, in 
the caſe of the Magicians Rods turning into Serpents,as well 
as Moſes his; what ſatisfaftion could this yeeld ro any fte- 
tator,ro tell him, tharin the one there was a divine power, 
and zot inthe other , unleſs it were” tnade- appear by ſome 
evidence from the thing, that the ove was” a meer inpoiture, 
and the other a real alteration 1n the thirg it ſelf? I take it 
chenfor granted, that no general d:ſcomrſes concerning the 
formsl difference of miracles and wonders conſidered in them- 
ſelves, can afford any rational ſatisfattion to an inquiſitive 
w1nd; that which alone is able to giveir, mutt be ſomerhing 
which may be diſcerned by 'any jwdicions and confiderative 
perſon. And thar God never gives to any a power of mi- 
racer, bur hee gives ſome ſuch ground of ſatifattion con- 
cerning 
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_T them, will appear upon theſe to confidera- 


I, From Gods intention in giving to. this power of doi 
Miractes. We have largely alot 4 manreR chac hes [© 
true Miracles 1s to be a confirmation tothe world of the Di- 
vine comers: ſion of the perſons who have it, and thar rhe 
teſtimony is Drvine which is confirmed by it. Now if there 
bee no wa} ewes oem > 24g ten are tre or falſe, this 

er ista no ear or men arc a3 muc [0 ſeck for 
Lai fulli, — had been no ſuch things at all, here. 
fore if wen arc bewnd to beleeve a Divine Teſtimony, and to 
rely on the mirecles wrought by the perſons bringing ir, as 
an evidence of ir, they muſt have ſome afwrarce thar 
theſe miracles could nor .come from any but a_Divine 
Power. 

2%. From the Providence of God m the World ; which if we 
own, We cannot imagine that Ged ſhould permit the Devil, 
whoſe only,defign is to ruine warkwd, to abuſe the credulity 
ofthe world ſo far, as to have his lying wonders paſs nncex- 
trowled, which they muſt do, if noching can be found our as 
a certain difference berween ſuch things as are only of Dia- 
bolical and ſuciras are of Divine power. If chen ic may bee 
diſcovered that there is a malignant Spirit which aRs in the 
world and doth prodace fraxge things, eicher wee muſt im- 

te all fraygerhingsto kim, which muſt be co actribuce to 
im an 6»firzre power, or elſe char chere isa being Infizitely 
perfeft which croſſeth this malignant Spirit in his deſigns; and 
if ſo, we cannot imagine he ſhould ſuffer him to uſurpe ſo 
much #yr amy over the minds of mew,as co make thoſe things 
paſs in-the more ſober and 1»qu;/irrve part of the world for 
Divine Miracles which were only connterfeits and ;mpoſftures. 
If then the Prowdence of God bee ſo deeply engaged in the 
diſcovering the deſog ws of Satan , there muſt be ſome means 
of this diſcovery, and that wears can bee ſuppoſed robee no 
other in this caſe,bur ſome rat;ondl and ſatifaltery evidence, 
whereby we may know when ſtrange and miraculqus things 
aredone by Sates to deceive men ,. and when by a D-vine 
Power to confirm a Divine Teft:neo 
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Bur how is ir poſſible, ſay | Fame; = miracles ſhould bes « 48. a: 
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0 OR $acr2 ' Bob | 
any grownd on Which to bUteeve 1 eflimony ' Diome,, W 
Chriſt himſelf bach,cold us, that .chere ſhall ariſe falſeChrift,, aA 
41d fall, « Prophet;, und [Pall oelv great "s and wonder roy 

ſo much that if it were po iy he fol a ive the very ele | 

and the Apo#He tells us that the commng of Antichriſt "7 
be with all jower and ſigni, and lying wndert. How then can; 
we fix on mitacles 4s 2h evidtice of Divive reftimony when 
we ſee they are common to gort'anid Bad wer, and tnty ſeal 
imdifferently either t#arh ot fatfſheod ? To this I reply ; 

I, Men are guilty of doing no ſthall 4i-ſervvcero the dv« 
frine of Chriſt,vhen upon ſuch weak,and froweloxs pr etonces. 
rhey give fo grear an eng Ar inſt deviry, as to call in 
que{ton the vatrdity of that which yeilded ſo atnple @ tf: 
folly to the truth of Chriſtian » Relighty, Fot if once the 
rational grounds on which we beleeve the Doftrine of Chriſt th 
be true and Divine, be raken away, and the whole rardexce 
of the truth of it be [aid on things not only derided by men 
of Atheiftical ſpirits, bur in thomſebors ſuch as catnor bee 
diſttyned or judged of by avy but rBemſelves , upon what 
grownds can we proceed to conviure an #mbelrever that the 
doarine which wee beleeve is true ! If they cell himgcbet 4 

light and fire manifeft themſelves , ſo dothThe doftrine of thi 
Scriptare to thoſe who belteve it ; It will bee ſooh replyed 
char ſelf-evidence in a wetter of faith can imply nothing but 
eicher'a fm perſwaſion of the wwwnd concething the thitid 
propomivaed ; or elſe chat there are ſuch clray evideuces inthe 
thing it ſelf, that none who freely uſe rheir reaſon cat defy 
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itz the fiſt can be no «rgwwent , to any other perſon Ser 
fufther then the authority of rhe pe » who A ©'s rhe 4 
have fuch felf-evidence to him), doch axrovd 'its (elf over the | he! 
mind of the other; and t6 It ſelf it ſeems a Nrange way of | 105 
arguing, 1 beleeve the Sciipinres bicanſe they are trite; and Y 26 
they te true becauſe 1 boleeve them ; for ſtfeevidence implies bur 
ſo much, if by it be meant the perſiafioy of the wind, thar the Y © © 


ebing is tra 3 but if by [elf-ev3dewre be Fufther tedhr ſich 
Altar evidence in the 14tter propornded thiit ail 'who 46 cons 


ſer ir, muſtbelceve it ; I thert further eaqdre whether this | *0f 
evidence doth lye in the vated propoſal of the thingrco the put 


wnderftandivg; and if ſo, then every ove, who aſtvr17 to rhis 


prox 


"FThap.to. The Truth of Seripture- Hi ftory aff erted 
repeſitrem chat the whots 15 * then the part, rauft likewiſe 
ent to this, that the Scripture is the Word of Godl'y on whes 
och the evidence lie, nar in-che naked propoſal, burin 
the efficacy of the Sprrir of God on the wwnds of thoſe to 
whom it is propounded. Then, 1. The ſoff evidence is 
___ from the Wh:ges _ _ hw objeft, and 
to 2 quite defferenc ths ichi9che. efficient cauſe, 
2. Whetherchen any perſons who want cis efpcacions opera- 
you of rhe Spire of God, are or can be b2#nd io beleeve the 
Scripture tobe Gods Word > Tf chey are bownd, the duty muſt 
be proponnded it) fuctt a way as may bee ſufficient to comvince 
them chac ir is their dwey ; bur if all che evidence of the ty#th 
of the Scripture tie on this teſfiavony of che Spirit, then fach 
45$4xt this, can have none at aff-* Bur if lafily , by this 
ſelf-evidewcebec meant ſuch an impreſs of Gods authority on 
the Scriptares that any who confder them as they oughr, 
cannoc bur diſcers, I fill farther exquere, wherher this 
wnpreſs lies in the poſitive aſſertion; in Soriptmre that they ave 
from God, and chat cannor be unleſs it be made appear tobe 
wpoſſtb(e'thar any writing (honld pretend to bee from God 
whenir 45 nor; or elſe in he writtow Books of Scripraxe, and 
then lerir-bee made appear har any one meerly by che eve- 
d&nce of the writings themſelves wirhour any further arge- 
ments can pronounce the Proverbs to bee the Ford of God , 
and not the Buok of Wſdome; and Eccleſiaſtes to be Divinety 
the BN "fired and nor ' Ecclafiaftiows ': of ehſe the” ſelf-evidence 
eny muſt be is the excellency of the matters which ate revealedin 
ay Seriptwrez bur this Ril1 falls very ſhort of reſolving wholly 
76 | hequeſtion whether zhe Scripenre bee the Word of God ? for 
the & che urmoſt charthis canreachtois, thar the things conrained 
yt | inSoripraveare of ſo high and excellent a natxxe,thar wecans 
ind | noe conceive thatany other ſhould bee rhe antboxr of them, 
ies | bur God himſelF;all which being granted, I am asfar toſeek 
ths | 25 ever whar T have to veleeve chat thoſe parricular 
ich | wage which we call the Screptwre are the Word of God, or 
ns | char God did- immediately inoploy ſuck and ſub Perſons to 
vis | mite ſuch and ſuch books ; for I may beleeve the ſubſtance of 
he | the dilrirero be of God, & yet nor heleeve the books where- 
his # Þicis concained, tobe a Proize and infallible teftimony, as 
| Xx 2 is 
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the evidence of his Divine T eftimwony upon:the-miracles which 
he wrought , which on that accoynt he. ſo often appeals:co,, 
on. this very Regſavy becauſe they bear witneſſe of hims; aud if 
Job. 10.35.38 they would vat: beleeve hins 0n bus 03wn T eft1mony, yet they ought 
14+ Ut to belegve hins for his worksſake, Doth all this now amounc 
"52+ only co.4 removing of prejudices from the- Perſon of Chriſt 
which yet according to the tenowr of the -objettion wee are: 
conſidering of, it is :mpoſſible the power. of Adiracles. ſhould: 
do, 1f theſe merac/es may bee ſo far done Or: comnterfoited by 
falſe Chrsfts,thar we.can have no certain gvidencoradeſtine 

$wſh che evefrom the other. 
Which: 


Chriſt ſbeu 
which they muſt not bearken to and thence would infer as from 
(hrifts 0 wn confeſſion that miracles have in then «Ir Sin, ne- 
thug divine but what may be dove by wiched men: mic in % 
dw ab urge ir + Z 2nbr> 3 9 urac 16%; Irie 
4 wretched thing, ſairhhe, that from the ſame works one 
ſunld be accounted 4 God, and others Deceivers ? Whereby 
thole who would iavalidare the Argament from mirachs , 
may take norice how fizely they fall in with eve of the molt 
bicrer enemies ofChr:ſtian religion, and make uſe of the ſame. 
«ments Which he did;and thereforeOregens reply to him), 
| reach.them roo. Fey, ſaith hee, owr Saviowr in thoſe 
pow 14s of his doth not bid men beware in general of ſuch as did 
ket B miracles, 44) av 1Þ 277 anaoeoptnny wh I) * 220907 OW, 4 
£6 ya 101 par mensy agg! 1anes emaiger 765 "logs pamn- 
hen | *; #m4 b14s them beware of that when men gave themſelves 
ron I arto be the true Chriſt the Son of God, and endeavour to draw 
his if Chro/fs Diſciples from hims, by ſome meer appearances inſtead 
ud a Bf Miracles. Therefore Chriſt being evidently made appear 
had & tobe the Sor of God, by the. powerful and uwwcougronled Mi- 
for: I 16les which be wrought, what. prerence of Reaſon could 
awe || there bee to bearken to any who gave themſelveggout to bee 
ſexe: Chrifts , meerly from ſome firange wonders which they 
elf« © mought 2 And from hence, as he furcher obſerves, may bee 
lay Þ juſtly inferred contrary to what Celſms imagined, that there 
4 Was certainly an evidence of Divine Power \n muracles, when. 
0, If theſe falſe Chriſts gave chemſelves ou to be Chriſts,meerly 
{ if || from the ſ#ppo/al char they had his power of doing mviracles, 
rhe" | And ſorts evident in all the falſe Chrifts which have ap» 
ne. || peared, chey have made this cheir great pretexce that they 
#2 | did many fg and wonders; which Ged mught juftly permit 
Ire. 0, 
dd: 
by 
ue 
ch 


them to do, to puniſh the great infidelity of the Jews who 
would nor beleeye in Chriſt notwithſtanding thoſe frequent 
and apparent wiracles which hee did , which did infimrely 
traeſcend thoſe of any ſach pretenders, Such among rhe. 
Jenmswere Jenathas who after the deſtruttion of Jernſalens , 
| XX 3 as 
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ghecein Celſus the Eprewrean triumphed fo much, that g,;, ,;c .- 
i, foretel that others come and do miracles ya ans 
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Nor tong after in rhe r1mes peared that fame 
ng-Star Burchorhebar , who not oncly portended bit 
' mueh+ mifchief upon the Jews ; his 
was chat hee wormired flazees, and ſo hee did, fuch's 
conſumed himſelf” and his foltowers , after him many I” 
other [mpoſtors aroſe in /Egypt, Cyprs , and Crate, 
who all wene upon the ſame prerence of doing Miracle, 
Inlarter times thefamous Jmpeffor was Dand el-David, K 
Tzemach David Whoſe ftory is thus briefly reported by David Ganz. Devil 
n. 895. CONEINEY —_ wand rg yt rr _ | 
the King of Perha,as many ſigns odipies beforet 
Jews x. the King of Perſia 2 at of apt yr. cut off, xl 
the Fews fined an hund: ed talents of Gold ; in the Epiſtle 
Ramban of R. Moſer Maimon, Tt is ſaid, that the Ki 
Petfia deſired of hins & fig*1,and he told bins that be | 
off his head and he wonld riſe again ; ( which hee cutting 
defired, to avoid'being rormenced ) which the King wasre- 
ſolved to try , and accordingly executed him; bur 1 ſu 
his reſurreft5on and Mabomets will be both in a day;althouy 
” op. Mites. Maimonidds tells ns, ſome of the Fews are yet ſuch fools as 
is mt. Vertis expe hit ReſurreRtion, Several other Impoſtors Maimonidt " 
ad Tym.Dav. mentions il his Epift'e de Auftrali regione. One who pre- T. 
rended robe the Meſſias becaufe hee cared himſelf ofths Nl, © 


leproſie in a night z ſeveral others hee mentions in Spai _ 
Raveand other parts, and the iſſue of them all was Tn _ 
further aggravation of the miſeries and' captivities of che N/" . 
poor Jews, who were {6 credulons in following Impoſtors , pubs 
and yet ſuch ftrange [nfidels where there were plain and Th 
undoubred miracles to perſwade them to believe in our bleſ- wick 


ſed Saviour as the true Heſſiar, Wee freely grantthen chat 
many pretended mirasles may be done in the world to de- & ; 
ceive men with ; butdorh it hence follow that either chere | © 
are no true miracles done in the world , or that there are ng 
certain rules to diſtinguiſh the ove from rhe other > Bur as 
Orig yer further replyes to Celſm , as a Wolf doth very 
muc 


reſemble a Dvg,yer they are not of the ſame kind;nor 
2 
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wine power; -15 not of che fame Nathre with thay” which is 
duced by dfag:ck 5 Duc as he argues, 15 it poſſtblerbar 
there ſronldl be enly deceies an tha world ard magical oper ations; 
ad car there be 1 trees nevractes at nll rc ? Is bitaittt 
ture Only capable of Impaſtaret,or can none work mtyac{ es but 
& Devils ? Here there.is a worſe, there may be abettey ; and [» 

' ow the Smepoftures & conmerfeits,ve may mefer that there ave 
4 ime miracles, wrought by a divine power; otherwiſe it were all 
#4 19 fey, there are comnerfents, but no Jewels ; or there are 
Sphiſoes and Paralogiſmes, but no ligtimate demonſtyations; 
{then there be ſuch deceits, there are wwe mir atles tov ; all the 

5 is Biftmuodow! TH iments ht Surdicrt iurd- 
lu. ſbreHy aud ſtuerely to examine the pregenders to dothens, 
ad that from the life and manners of thoſe that do them , -and 
jam thireffetts and conſequents of them, whtther they do good 
rhurt in the world:, whether they corre mens manners, or 
ing notw to goodneſs, bolineſs, and ira, and on this acconnt 
w are neitbgr to rejett wil muracles, nor imbrace all pretences , 
int carefully and prudently examme the rational evidences 
whereby thoſe which are true and divme, may bee known from 
ſh a5 are connterfeit and Diaboiical, 

And this now leads us to the main ſ#5jet? of rhisChapter, 
mw. What r#les we have ro precred by, in judging miracles 
tobe !r#e or falſe 5 which may be theſe following. 

Fr True Dryine mirack s are wrought 1h confirmpatron of ſome 

” Bl Divine Teſtimony, Becauſe we have manifeſted by all the 
ns cedenrt diſcourſe, that the incencion- of miracles is to 
- 4 ral ſome divine Revelation, Therefore if God ſhould work 
miracles when no Drvine Teſt1weny-is to be confirmed, God 
wy would ſet the broad Seal of Heaven to a blank, If ic bee ſaid 
and M0, becanſe it will witneſſe to 4 now the truth of that T eſtime- 
” | 1m which was delivered ſo many ages ſince, 1 anſwer, 1, The 
truch of that 7 eff imony was ſufficiently ſealed at the trme of 
be the delivery of ic, and 1s conveyed dow? in 2 certain way to 

'S Þ ws. Is itnot fufficienc chat the Charter of a Corporation had 
©00. | tie Prince; breed Sexbiri che time of the giving of ir , bur 
that every ſacceſſton of wen in that Corpoyaries muſt have a 
oY titw broad Seal, or elſe they ought tFqueRtion chei; _— 
| What 
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Whar ground cin there be for char, when the- original Seat 

7 and Patent is preſerved,and is cerrainl pnnrpef ler from | 

werowge? SOL ſay itisasts us, Gods Grand Charter of | ? 

>. aac and Mercy to the 'world through" Jeſow Chriſt , was p 
ſealed by divine miracles, ar the delivery of it to the world); 

che 971ginal Patent, viz.. the Seriptmrer wherein this Charter f 

[2 


is concained, is conweyed in a moſt certan. maneiy to us; to 
this Patemt the Seal is annexed, andin it; are conrancd thoſe k 
undoubted miracles which were wrought 'in confirneatio» of Y = 
it, (0 that-a new ſealing of this Patext is wholly needleſs, } ,, 
unleſs we had ſome cauſe of ſuþ;r:ox, that the Original P- 
text it ſelf were ſoft, or the firit ſealing was not tyne.” If the 
latter, then Chriſtian Religion is not true, if the Miracly th 
wrought for confirmation, of it were falſe, becauſe the \trach f 
of it depends fo much on the werity and Divinity of the Y © 
Miracles which were then wrought. If rhe f»ſt be ſaſpefied, Y | 
s viz, the certain conveyance of the Patent; Vit Serip- 4 
tares, ſome certain grownds of ſuch a ſ#ſþiciov muſt bee diſ- i © 
covered in a matter of ſo great moment, eſpecidlly when | 
great and many Sooretres of the Chriſtien world do all con- h 
ſent unanimouſly in the contrary. Nayitis impoſſible that F 
any rational man can conceive that the Patent which we now hi 
rely upon, is ſmppofititions or corrupted in any of thoſe” things na 
which are of concernment tothe Chriſtian world; and that on 
theſe acconnts. . bu 
1. From the watchfulneſs of Drvine Providence for the good 
of maxkind, Can we conceive that chere is a God who rules 
and takes care of the wor/d, and who ro manifeſt his ſignal 
Love to mankind, ſhould not only grant a Patent of Mercy X 
to the world, by his Son Chriſt, andthen ſealed it by Divine Y © 
Miracles, and in order to the certain comvexance of itto the | 1 
world, cauſed it by perſons imployed by hinsſelf co be records | I 
ed ina language fitteſt for its difperſing up and down the ry 
world (all which There ſuppoſe)Can wee [I ſay conceive that 
this God ſhould ſo far have caff off his care of the world and | © 
the goed of maxkind , which was the original grownd of the | *2' 
Gra it ſelf, as to ſuffer any wicked men or malignant - he al 
rits toicorrupt of alter any of thoſe Terms in it, on which 
Mens eternal ſalvation Tepends; much leſs wholly to fuppreſ? 
a 
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und defropic,, and.co ſend forch any. chats. omvnterfiir and, 
popes ru; lat oy ſbould not. be diſce-- 
vered by the Chriitigns. of. age Wherein ther corrupt 
Copy was ſer forth, nor. by. any of the -moſt learned and ;r- 
guifiteve Cbriſtians ever fince. They who can give any the 
lealt entertainment 10 [0 wild, abſurd, and irrational an 1ma- 
gination, are ſo far from reaſon, thar they are in good diſþo- 
ſiriow ro Atheiſos; and next tothe fa ethng the Sc riptures 
to be corrupted, they may rationally ſet chere is. no ſuch 
thing as a God and prozmaence in the world; or they, the world 
is governed dy a fpirit molt malignant and envions gf the good 
of mankind, Which is a ſuſpicion only becoming choſe Hee 
thens (among whom it. was very frequent) who worſhipped 
che Devils inſtead of Gods. fp 

2- Becauſe of the general ' difÞerſion of Copies in the world 
upon the fir ft pablihing of them. V/ ce cannot otherwiſe con- 
ceive, bur that records containing ſo weighty and important 


_ things, would be eranſcribed by all choſe Churches which be- 


lkeved rhe truth of the things contained- in them, Wee ſee 
how far cwriefity will carry men as tothe care of tyav/crrbing 
antient MS. of old Amtbors,” which contain only ſome 
hiſtory of rhungs,palt thar are of no great concernment to us 3 
Can wee chen rs 4p thoſe who ventured eſtates and lies 
upon the travh of the rhings revealed in Scripture, would noc 
be very careful to preſerve the authencick imflrument where- 
by they are revealed in a certain way to the whole world ? 

And beſides .this,, for along time che or:ginals chemſcbyes of 
the ApoFRolical writings were preſerved in the Church; 


which makes Tertallias in his cime appeal to them. Age jan 21005 


ady. baret.cap, 


qus woles curioſtaterm melina exercere in negatio ſalmis twe 3 36. 
percurre Eccleſias Apoſftelicaa, apud qua ipſ cathedre 
eApoſtolorum ſuis locis preſidentur , apud quas ipſe au- 
thextice corum litere rectantiar, ſonantes vacem, & repreſen- 
taut es, faciem uniuſcu)uſque. Now how was ir poſſible thar 
in chat time che Scriptares could be corrupted, when in ſome 
of the Charches the original wramge of the ApoFtes were 
preſerved in a concinual ſucceſſion of perſons from the Apoſtles 
themſelves, and from cheſe originals ſ0 many Copies were 
tranſcribed, as were conveyed almoſt all the world over, 


Yy chrough 


chrough ed turye Prind of this CHPBlat' Charehty ar thi 
rime? berfem ator die to robperet thit 's Copy + 
ſhould be #vy r#prod itt oheC þ,wtkn tr would TR | 
be diſcovered by another; efpeciijly c6n | three 
cirenmſtanres. 1, The innumetible/ of- Copies 
which would ſpeedily beta; both confidering ttie woiwent 
of rhe thing, and che exſneſs of dding ir; I wt fot 
that vety etd,not loading the world with P 3 and Codes 
of his Laws, bur contriving the whole i»/ſframents of tnans 
falvation in ſo narrow a compuſe, that it might be eaſily pre- 
ſerved and tranſcribed by ſuch who were palliobare admrrer: 
of the Scriptmres. . 2. The great mnwmber 'of learned and ns 
guiſitive men Who ſoon ſprang tp ih the C briftian Charch: 
whoſe great: care Was to explain” ind' vindremte the ſacred 
Scyipraresy can wee then r1hmk, rhat all theſe Warch-men 
ſhoujd be ſleep rogerher when the evil ove came to ſow his 
Tares, which it is moft arreaſonable ro T1agine, when in 
the writings of all cheſe learned wes, which were very many 
and vohominens, ſo mach of the Seriprare was 3nſerted, that 
had there been corwptionin the Copizs themſelves, yer com- 
paring thews with thoſe wrinrgr, rhe corrwptions would ber 
foon diſcovered? 3, The grear ventration which all 'Chrift;- 
1s had of the Yoriptiure,/ chet- they piced rhe bopes of cheit 
ternal happinefe, upon the tub of the things contained in 
the Scriptwres: Can wee then thiktheſe wonld fuffer any 
waterial alteration to oreepinco theſe records without their 
obſerving and diſcovering ir > Can wee now rhink when all 
perſons are ſo exceeding ciereful of their Deeds, and the Re- 
oorde whereontheir effat#s depend, thar the Chriftiars who 
valued not this wow/d in-compariforr of that to reowe; thould 
ſuffer the Aayns Chirte bf. that ro bee off, corrupted, of 
199bexzeled wy "Eſpecially confidering what caye and #»- 
doftry was uſed by many Þrimrive Chrifians to compare 
Copier together, as is evident in Parterer, who brought 
the Hebrew C opy of Matthew our of the ſudies 1 eAlex- 
audvia, as Eufebiue: cells tis : in Pamphitine andehe Li 
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bvayy bee ed "ar *Coaſ#teas bur eſpecially in Origen 
imeendet for this 
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« Ic is iqnpollzble ro conceive iow of 
the Gr jprmes, becauſe of Log) arenaes ar; me 
Charch, berween thoſe whe 


ul urls pro che ſeveral ge: of 
the Seripteres tobe Divine. $0 char if ane 
party of chem Cf viſieq in, or tekev our any thing, another 
party was ready to take notice of 17, and. would be ſave ro 
cell che world of it, And this be..one great reaſes, 
wa Gedinhis wile providence mi c permic ſuch an increaſe 
fer.ip the infancy of the Church, viz, that thereby 
Chrifion might be forced ro fend upon their guard, and 
bp hp a oa ee ta the Seriptures, WAR were alwaics 
5 grege el ere; of Hereuckg.. And from this. great wars- 
of ym: ch it-was that ſome of che Epiſtles were ſo 
fare they found general extertamnment 11 all 
Coy Trkiru, of Chriſt, decauſe in choſe Epiſtles which were 
m_ for ſome time, chere were ſama pefſsges which ſegm- 
ed ro favor ſame of the berefies 9 :broad; bur when 
upon ſevere exqwrry they are found ta be whac chey gretend- 
ed, chey-were received in all the Chriftian C barches. 

4. cauſe of che agreement bgtieen the Old Teſtament 
and the New: the Prog e of the Old Teſtament appear 
with one full accom in che New which wee have ; 
og pee unpeſſible to think the, New thould be corrapied 

ri on $90 WR _ wn _ 

vine, W ny £4 greats ervators 
the Qld Teſtawent, have been all along the molt iwuererate 
enemrer of che Chriſtians: Sothar wee cannot at all concarnr 
ic poſſeble that any material corrmptions or 4/terations ſhould 
creep. inzo the Scriptarery much leſs char the true copy ſhould: 

wy = 2.68 ane forged, 

wgehen 6 that we _ che (ame, #hemtioh records 
= fr banded down to, us by the, care of all Chrs- 
Bi Chorches , which wete weitten inthe fir «gc of the 
Church of Chriſt : what neceſſuy can wee imagine that God 
GeolGmay,0o miracle; to confirm _ doit rine warns 
canueyed 1.3 car; Ain nw ie arr wap © us, a5 DEINE 
ſealed by mirgcler Et A hn in.che pow quran 
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De ves. Relig. 
CAP. 25. 


» *., *Oftgiues Sucre: Book IT. 
mitachi,” 2” Another, nay bebecaiiſe God in the Scripture 
hath appointed other bug ts cornitinbe” 1h his' Church to be 
2s ſealt co his people of the '1r#th of the things contained in 
Scriptures. Such are emrwardly, the Sacraments of the 
Goſpel, Baptiſm, and the Lords Sapper, which are ſer apart to 
be as ſeals to confirmythe truth of rhe Covenant on Gods part 
cowards us in reference to che great .promnſes concainedin it, 
in reference to pardon'of frm, and the grownd' of our accep- 
tance with God by Jeſm Chrift: and inwardly God hath pro- 
miſed his Spirit to bee as a witneſs within them, that by irs 
working and ſtrengthening grace in the hearts of beleevers, it 
may confirm to them the truth of che records of Scripture 
when they finde che connter-part of them writes inf their 
heartiby the finger of the Spirit of God, It cannor then be 
with any reaſon at all ſuppoſed, that when a Divine teſtimony 
19 already confirmed by miracles undoubredly Drvine, chat 
new miracles ſhould be wrought inthe Charch co aſſure us of 
the trath of it. Fo Chryſoſteme fully expreſſerh himſelf con- 
cerning miracles, ſpeaking of rhe firſt ages of che Chriſtian 
Church : «8 4 757% genefaan irens 2197 oeniuas © ors), You 
Sn ff Ver yraphr 5 hs 17% onuaion Thu nigm &y hello rape b* 
ha. Miracles were very nſeful then, and not at all uſeful now; 
for now wee-manifeſ} the truth of what wee ſpeak fron the ſacred 
Scripenres, and the miraclet wrought in confirmation of them. 
W hich thar excollemt: author there fully nranifeft in a diſ- 
conrſe on this ſwabjeft, why miracles were neceſſary in the be- 
genning of» the Chriſtian Church, and are not now, To the. 
ſame pupoſe St. 4»tin ſpeaks where hee diſcomrſeth of the 
truth of religion, Accepmus' majorrs noftros 'vifibilia mira» 
cula ſecutos eſſe; per quos 14 altum eſt ut neceſſaria non eſſent 
poſterisy becauſe the world belerned by the miracles which 
were wrought: at the firſt preaching of the Goſpet,” cherefore 
wiracles are nolonger meeſſary, For wee cannot conceive- 
how the w#r{d ſhould be ar firſt :nduced to beleeve withour 
manifeſt and u»controuled miracles.” For 25 Chryſeſtome 
ſpeaks, # axcclas opts: ineronr, mag eiter T0 Soua gaireru, 
it was the greateſt neeracle of all, if the world brleeve 
without miractes, Which the Poer Danes hath well. ex- 
preſledin the rweny fourth Canto of Paradiſe, For when 
the 
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Chap.10. The Trath of Scriptare- Hiſtory aſſerted, 


the ApofHe is there bought in, asking the Poer upon whar 


to be the word of God; his anſwer is, 


Probatio que veruns hoc mils recludit, 
Sun opera, que ſecuta ſunt, ad que Natara 
Non candefecit ferrum unquans aut percuſſit incudens, 


ie. the evidence of that is the Divine power of miracles which 
w4ai.in thoſe who delivered theſe things to the world, And 
when the ApoFtHe carechiſcth him furcher, how he knew thoſe 
miracles were ſuch as they pretend to be, viz, that they were true 
and Divine; his anſwer is, 


$i orbis terre ſeſe convertit ad Chriſt i aniſmum, 
Inquiebam ego, fine miracnlis : hoc unun 
Eft tale, mt reliqua non fint tjus centefima pars. 


i. &.- If the world fhould be converted to the Chriſtian faith 
without miracles, this wonld be ſo great a miracle, that others 
were not to be compared with it, I conclude this then, with 


that known ſeing of St, Auſtin; Ou; que adbuc prodig'e', ny cit. vii 


1918 qu mundo cre= | ,, cap. $, 


ut credat, inquire, magnum eſt ipſe pro 
demte non credit, Hee that ſeeks for miracles ſtilts induce him 
ro faith; whe the world is converted to the Chriſtian faith , 
hee needs not ſeek for prodigies abroad; he wants only a look ng - 
glaſs to diſcover one, For as hee goes on, #nde temporibue 
ernditis & omne quod fiers non poteſt re ſpuentibus, ſine wllss 
wiraculis niminm mirabiliter mcredibilia credidit mundis ? 
whence came it to paſs that in ſo learned and wary an age 4s 
that was which the Apoitler preached in, the world wuhoue 
miracles ſhould m—_— to beleeve things ſo ſtrangely 1n= 
cred'ble as theſe were which Chrift and his Apoſtles preached? 
So that by this ir appears that the intention of miracles was to 
confirm a Divine teſtimony to the world, and ro make that 
appeat credible which otherwiſe would have ſeemed were 

ible; bur to what end now, when this Divine teſtimony is 
beleeved in che world, ſhould' miracles bee continued among 
thoſe who beleeve the DofQrine be to Divine, the miracles 
Yy 3 wrought 


accownt he took the Sryiptare? of the Old ard New Teſtament 
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God ? To what pwypoſe then rheh 


wrought for the confirmation of Itz9 have | 
Scriptures whith contain beck, ra be.} the 


Book 
xe, and che 
Ward of 


uge 9Wt-crp of miractcs in 


the Roman Church is, is hard to concerve,unleſs ic beromake 


it appear how ambitions char Church ig of bei 
name of him, whoſe coming is after” the works 


called by the 


of Satan, 


> Thel. 2. $19 y;;h aff power, and ſigns, a 4s woders, "and mith all de- 


ceiveableneſs of unrighteon/ne 


in them that periſh becauſe the 
received not the leve q the trath- that "they hee (av 


Pr had they received the Lowe of the Truth of the Gefpul, 
they would have beleeved it. an ths account of theſe wiracks 


and fpne and weuders which were Wrought far che confirans- 
p it, by Chriffand his Apoſtles; and nor have gone a- 


1199 0 


bour by heir juglings and inepoFares inflead of bringing 


men to beleeve the Goſpel, to make them gueftien the truth 


of che firf miracles when they ſee ſo many connterfeits; had 


we not great «ſſ#raxce the Apoſtles were men of ather deſigns 
and intereſts than Popiſh Prieſts are, and that there is nor 
now any ſuch #eceſſity of miracles.:as there waschen when 8 
aivine teſtimony revealing the truth of Chriſtionrelag ev was 


confirmed by them? 


Seft, 6- Thoſe nairagles cannot bee Divine, which are deve naw for 
2, 'the confirmation of any thing contrary ta that Duyac teſtionesy, 
which 1s. confirmed by wncoxranled D inng miracles, The 

caſe isnor the ſame now, Which was. befgre: che coming of 


Chri#t;, for then though the Lew of Moſes was confirmed 


miracles; yet though the det#rine of Chriftdid nullibe a4 
gation of that Law, the mirgcles of Chrzft were to be looked 
qn as Pet ine, becauſe Ged did nor. intend the Caremendl 
Law to be perpetsal; and there were many. Propheſier Which 
could nar have their accempliſhorext.. but ynder;aucy fate; 
But now under che' Goſpel, God. hath declared 'rhis-$0 be the 
laſt revelation of his mzing and will to.che world 'hy bis Sor, 
that now che Propheſies of the old T eflement are accompliſh» 
only whe vreess 
any. the. leaſt ave 


ed, and che Propheſies of the New r 


conditions of the Chriſtian Charch, mic 
timation of any furcher revelation of Gods wind and! will to 
the wor {4 : So that now the: Seriptures ate, aur adeguaiate rule 
faith, and that according ro-which wee. arei0 judge alt 

| pretenders 
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Chap.1o. The Trawbof Seriptare- Hiſtory aſſerted. 
pretender to infloration or miracier. And according ro this 
rule we are coproceed in any :hing which is propownded to us 
to beleeve by any perſons, upon any pretences whatſoever. 
Under the Lew after the efabl.ſhwer of che Law ics ſelf by 
the miracles of Moſes, the rule of judging all pretenders to 
muracles, was by the _—_— rae God, If there ariſe 
among 104 4 Prophet, or a of dreams, and giveth thee 


«ſign, or « wonder, 41d rhe fign or the wondtr come to paſs, Deus 13, 19333 


whereef hee fpakg to ther, ſaying, Let xs go after other Gods 
(which thew haſt not hnown) _ let us ſerve them: thow ſhalt 
wet bearkgn mute the word: of that Prophet, or that dreamer of 
dream: © for the Lord your God proveth you to know whether 
you-dowe the Lord your God with all your beart, and with all 
Jour foul. : Whereby it is plain, that after the rr#e detrimne is 
conhrmed by divine miracles, God may give the Devil or 
falſe Prophets power to work if not real miracles, yet ſuch 26 
men cannot jmdge by the things themſelves whether they be 
real or no; and chi Ged may Jo forthe tryal of mens farth, 
whether chey will- forſake the trne doffrine confirmed by 
greater miracles for the ſake of ſach deft rines which are con- 
trary thereto,and are confirmed by falſe Prophess,byfpns and 
weuders, Now inthis caſe our rwle of tryal muſt not be ſo 
much tbe ma»ders conſidered in themſelves, wherber real or 
*0, 4s the comparing them -with the miracles which were 
wrought in confirmation of thar dottrine, which is contrary to 
thus which theſe wonders rend to the proving of, Theretore 
Gods people under the Lew were ro examine the ſcope and 
rift of the miracles; if they were intended to bring them to 
Idolarry, whatever they were, they were not to hrarken to 
thoſe who did them. So now under the Goſpel, 2s the wor- 
fhip. of the £rme God was then the fandard whereby to judge 
of awiraciet by the Law of Moſer, ſo the worſhip of the true 
God ang Jeſus Chesſband by the doftrine revealed by him, 
rhe ſ whereby we ought to judge of all pretenders 
to.work, miracles. Sorthar lerthe miracles be what they willy 
wy pmerapnyye dofivize which C riff revealed to the 
World, we ate to look upon then as only tryals of our fauth 
in Chrifh, co fee whechec we love bins with owr whole hearts 
ow. And therefore 1 think it #eodleſe to examine all the 


particulars 
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3 Thel. 2. 9. 


Lib. 4 af; lf 


Origines Sacre: 
criculars of Lipfins his relations of miretles wrought by 
bi DivaVirgo rr and Afprecelliny for if I ſee, that 
their intention and ſcope is to ſer up che 1worſÞrp of Demons, 
or 2 middle ſort of Deities between Ged and ws, which che 
Scriptare is ignorant of, on that- very account I am bound to 
rejelt theng all, Alchough [ chinkjc very poſſible to finde our 
the difference berween true miracles, and thews, in the manner 
and circunflances of their operation; bur" this, as ir is of 
more curioſity, ſo of leſs neceſſity; for if the dothrine of the 
Scriptures was confirmed by miracles infinitely above theſe, 
I am bownd:to 4dberg to that, and not to belreve any other 
doftrine, though an Angel from Heaven ſhould preach it, much 
leſs, alchoughi ſome, Popih Prieſts may boaſt much of mi« 
racles to confirm a dott/ ne oppoſite to the Goſpel :. which 1 
know not how far God may 1n judgement give thoſe 1mages 
power to work, or others faith to beleeve, becauſe they would 


not receive the trathin the love of ir : and theſe. are now 


thoſe meg Ladd? [nng wonders Which the Sryopewre fore- 
warns us that wee ſhould nor beleeve, wiz. ſuch as lead men 
to the beleef of Lyes, or of deftrines, contrary to that of the 
Gofpel of Jeſms Chriſt, 
IWhere miracles are true and Divine, there the effefts which 
follow them wpox the minds of thoſe who beleeve them, ave true 
and Divine, 1.8, the effe& of beleeving of them,is,the draw* 
ing of men from ffs unto God, This the Primunive Chriſti- 
ans inſiſted much upon, as an #«dewbred evidence that the 
miracles of Chrift were wronght by a Divine power, becauſe 
the effeftt which followed them, was the work of conver ſion of 
ſouls from ſin and Idols to God and Chriſt, and all true” piety 
and tertue. As the effeft of the miratles of Moſes was the 
drawing a people oft from Superſtition and /dolatry to the 
worſhip of the true Godzſo the effett which followed the belief 
of rhe mir-c'es of Chriſt in the world was the purging mens 
ſonls from all ſix and wickedneſs ts make them new creatures, 
and to {ive in all exatineſs and belineſs of converſation, And 
thereby Origen diſcovers the great difference between the 
miracles of Chriſt and Antichriſt, that the intent of all An- 
tuchriſts wonders was to bring men 6! emirlu# ela, to the 
decerveablene(s of wnrig hteowſneſs whereby to deſtroy thens, but 
| the 


Book. 


[ater was | m4. rd 


| tyre» 
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Goſpel: and the 
wan,are ſo beale ««t0 as to run in the waies _ GodsCom- 
%. Noi 5: offible chat theſe ſhayl,dee the 
felts of any el on the cencrary wee i{ee the 
efefts of all fot the and xn; 8 miracles wrought by 
Drabalical pomer was to bring men off from God to Sis, and 
w diſſolve thar irik obligation to duty which was laid upon 
gen by the Goſpel of ChriFt, Thus it was in that early ape 
of the Apoſtles, Simon Magm, who far our-went Apoflonius 
Tyanew or any other Heathez in his pretended wiracles,ac- 


cording to the report which is given of himby the Primitive Y. Gree. is 
Chriſtians; bur we ſee the intent of his miracles was toraiſe * _ 9 


in admiration of himſelf and to bring wes off from all hols - 
w/e of converſation , by among other damnable 
terefies, that God did riot at all regard what men did,but only 
what they beleeved : wherein the Gnoſticks were his followers. 
Now when miracles are wrou + ae to bee Patrons of ſin, wee 
may ealily know from whom 

ſe miracles are wrought = « Divine power which tend 
to the overthrow of the King dowee af 5g an in the world, This 
vevident from hence, becauſe all ſuch! cþiwgs as are ouc of 
w4"s power to effe&, muſt eicher be done by a power Divine 
or Dyabolicel : For as our Saviour argues, EveryKingdome 


nd age Goff is brought to deſolation,. and npChy Mat. 12+25,26« 


i houſe dvided againſt its ſelf cannot ftand ; and if Saran 
tos Foyt diuuded againſt hivs/elf how ſhall. then his 
and | Now Chrift by his m/tacles did. not- one) y 
L #fe{s Satan out of mens bodies, bur gut: of his Temples 
t00, a8 bach Yoon hoon alegogy- And beſides the Mn" 
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zmong thoſe who Worſhipped'biem' ; the: of the Coſþil 


was to diſcover him whom che © akt 4, tobean 
evil and wralignent ſpirit, chat *de nothing but. thejr 
r#ine. Nowir appears in'the 


oy an To Gn 

grand wr yer Ste State Whith"the'D: 

Heatheis Wasto make hinſef to be takes andn i 
God, and to make theta bel:eve that their Dewoxs wete 

good and benigne Pprrees; which made che Plato ft wry ak 


Philoſophers io much 5 d agzinft the Prignirive. = 
0 we ey Aehrad ter Mate deuoing ett 
ern Redd eh a ſooght 'the deftrnition & 


y The Devil great defgh was to draw men to \the pratiia 
of the greateſt wickedneſs noder « pretence of Religion ;as's 
very obſervable in all the Heathen yyſterves, the moſt 
revondire and brdes they were, cater wicke 
rhe botrons of thei, and ſo were'to pals wyfterits of inv 


qwuity ; but now the defigy of the Goifel'was to, promote bo 
oreareſt purity boch of heart and 7i 
orher Religion in theworld, either ſuch inc 


in 


of helmeſs, or ſuch mc mages here == he P_ | 
YEW c ſoft ante 


(from eternal Hife here: 
of Gods Firitto belp men hete)'or fuchpreveih morrverth 
perſmade men to ir, from che loveof God in '{ briff to the 
World , the undertakings of Ehrift for we in his death and 
ſufferings, the exeeling pattern Nee have.to follow in our $4 
DIOWY 5 Own example, now-theſe' things 'wake 1 lo _ thar the 
. » of Chriſt and the Devi” tre dia TI02- 
other. © 3. Thidefiw of the Drwnlis to Tet ol 


anodes aPthe greateſt dr ftance from cach other; the Fg, 


Chrift ini the Gofpel is to' brivg thin nearer 


Devil firft s . ber for fn; tie mikes men | 
ſnarot0 js, 1b up bent ey | i fe Le 
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Shap,,10: The Truth of Scrigtare-Hiftory oferted. 


wh. | lerving ſamors. Thus in.every thing che deſign of Chrit-and 


the Devyl axe, contrary, which makes ic evident thar the 
wuiracles wrought in confirmation of the doftrive of Chrift 
could be from no evs/ $iric , and cheretore muſt be from a 
trmely Divine Power, 

True and Divine miracles may be known and diſtinguiſhed 
fromfalſe and diabolical, from the circumſtances, or the nan- 
ver of thesr operation, There were ſome peculiar fignarwres 
on che meracles of Chrift which are not co bee found wu any 
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wrought by a power leſs then Divine, Which, Arnobizs 4r:106.c gentes 
flech in theſe words ro.the Heathers. Poreſtis |. 1. pay 25426, 


aliquem nobis defignare, monſtrare ex omnibus ills Mag us qus © 


uqnaw furre per ſecnula, confimuele al1quid Chriſta mulleſima 
6x parte gu fecorit ? qui ſine nlla vs carminum, ine berharuns 
at graminum. {Bccus , fine nila aliqua obſervatione ſolicit 
ſacrorums, libaminum tenoporuns ? Arq: conflitit Chri- 
ſums fine ullts adminicn!u reram, ſine uilizs 111 0bſernvatione, 
wel lege, omnia la que feeit, nemints (ut poſſubilutate feeriſſe,& 
quod proprixns conſent aneuns, Deo dignum fucrat vero, uihil 
$200nJ ARE 1Oxinme, [ed opifernms., ſed ſalmare, (ed anxiliari- 
bus plenum bane. poteſtatis murnifice liber alit ace donaſſe > Hee 
challengeth the Heathens to prodace any ons of all their 
icians who did che thouſand part of what our Savicwy 
did: wha made »/e of none of their Magical rites and 
#b[crvations in what ever hee did;zand whar cver he did was 
weerly by his own power , and was withall moft becoming 
God; and molt beneficial to the world. And thence hee pro» 
ceedsco anſwer che Heathens abour the muracles wrought 
by their Gods, which fell ſhore of choſe of Chrif in three 
main particulars,the manner of their working,and the numeber 
of them, and rhe quality of the chings done, F 
I, The waxner of their work;ugy, What they did was wizh 
2 great deal of perwy and ceremony 3 whas Chriff did was 
With a word feakzag, 20d ſomerimes without is by che taxch 
of bis garment : non inquire, non exige, ſaith hee, quis Dens, 
aus 440 tenepore, ons. fuerit auxiliatus, aut quens fraitiuns r6- 
Ticwerit ſanibetry rind ſalnm audire deſidera , an ſme witus 
adjunitione materia , 1. (3 mw dicamins alicnjns. «d tobtam 
walkejaſoto al antatncriay, inpoinah, feeerir, & 


Z'2 enmors 


John 21.25. 


Gul, Adcr. de. 


mnorbisEvangel. 


rag 1 ©» Ofpgtnes Sacre : - BC / 
emor; valetudinum canſaw,& debiliuns corpora ad ſma; remeare 
naturas, Omnuting all other rircuneſt ances, name me, ſaith he; 
but which of your Gods ever cured 4 wy any ads 
joyned maiter, ſome preſcriptions or other; or" which of then 
ever commanded diſeaſes #nt of bodies by their mnueer tonch, and 
quite r:9moved the canſe of the d-Frempers. eAfcnlayine, hee 
ſaies, cured diſeaſes, burin rheway that ordinary Phyprinns 
do by preſcy:bing ſomething, or other, tobe done by the pa- 
tients Nulla attem virtue oft metlicaminbus- amivere que 
noceant ; beneficia 15h4 rerant,n0n ſunt curantinm poteſtates, 
To cure diſeaſes by preſcriptions ar gues no'power at all in thi 
preſcriber, bus vertue-in the Medicine, 

2, In the unmber of the perſons-cured : they wete: very 
femwhich were cured in the Heathen Temples; Chriſt cured 
whole multitudes, and: thar nor in; the reveſtroes of che 
Temples where frand and Impeſture right be eafily ſuſpeR- 
ed, bur in the preſence of the people who brought to him all 
manner of perſons ſick of all ſorts of diſeaſes, which were 
cured by him 3 and theſe (0 »#merons, thar the Evangel;ft 
who records many of Chyiſt  muracles which had*been omir« 
ted. by the others, yer tells us. at laſt, the wiraclerof Chrif 
were ſo many, that the whole world would” wot- comain them, 
Buc now Arnobrua tellsthe Heathens, Quid prodeff oft exdert 
unum aut alterum fortaſſe curatos , cuns tot meillibus ſub- 


wvenerit nemo,” & plena ſint omma miſerorum gorrerp® on 
vDeu 


delubra? 1 what maatier- i it to (btw one or two cnved ,' 
thouſands he continually iu the T exeples -periſhing 'for wait of 
cure ? yea ſuch as did «& (calaprns ipſwns precibus futig are; 
& invitare miſerrimis votzs, that could, not-beg a cure of 
AE ſculapins with all their earneſtneſs and in ortwnity. 

3. Inthe quality of the,diſeaſes enred; the cures among 
the Meathens were (ome flight things in 'comparifett of thoſe 
performed by Chrift 5; che (moſt «cuts ; the molt Chrdjrical ; 
rhe moth malignant of diſzaſes cured by a tech, a word ,' 4 
thought, A tearned Phyſirran hath undertaken ro make ir 
evifent from the 65rcumſtances of che Fory, -and* from whe" 
received proncptrs.among the-molt ewhertich Phyſtleny that 
the.di/raſes cured by our Seviowy were' alt incurabte bythe 
raderof Phyſick.z'if (0, chegreacer the prvey of our gy” +4 


| hap. Io. . Truth of Scripture- Hiſtory aſſerted. 
*meare | who cored chem with ſo much fecikty as hee did, And hee 
= andenns of Fog » but geve 4 power to 
ij] ochers, who were: not ar all 'verſed in matters of art and 
ſ#btilty, rhac chey ſhould do miracles likewiſe , fine fucis & 
adminiculis , without any fraud or aſſiſtance * quid dicits 6 
meites incredule, difficiles, dure | alicuine mortalinm Jupiter 
ile Capitol mus bnjuſmodi poteſtatem dedit > when did ever 
the great Jwpiter Capitolinny "give a power of working 
miracles tony; 1' do not ſay, (aith'he, of raifing the dead , 
*: curing the blind, | or bealing the lame, ſed ut puſtulam, re- 
dnviampupnlany, ant vocis Imperio aut manus contrettatione 
compromeret : but to cure a wart, a pimple, any the moit tri- 
- very © 114lching, uh a word ſpeaking, or the rouch of the hand, Upon 
this Arnob;as challengech rhe moſt famous of all the Heathen: 


of the Y Magicians , Zoroaſtrer, Armenine, Pamphilus, Apollonins , 
peat. if Damigero, Dardanus, Velms, Julianus, and: Bebuluws, or any 
m all & «her renowned agrrarto give power ro any one to mike 


were Þ the Zunzb to fprak,, the deaf ro hear , the blind to ſer, or 
bring \/ife into « dead body. Or if this bee too hard, wich all 
their Magical Rites and ancantations,pbut to do that, quod 4 
'brif YN #ficu Chriftiants jeſſimnibu fattitatumeſt nudis , which 
hem, fl ondinary Chrijtians do by their meer words: So great a 
ders difference was there berween the higheſt rhat could bee done 
ſub- | by Magick and the leaſtthart. was done by che Name and: 
wane f Power of Chriſt, 
phey Where Miracles are truly Divine, God makes it evident to- 
wt of alll mpartial judgements that the things, done exceed all crea: 
ted power, For.which purpoſe we are to obſerve that though 
e of |} Impoitnres and deluſions may go far,the Power of Magicians 
farther when God permits them; yet when God works CM i» 
ong' || racles raggonfirm aDivineT eſt:movy he makes it evident that 
oſe | his Power doth infinicely *:xceed them alt. Thisis moRt con- 
al + | Ficuons, inthe caſe of Hejes and our blefled Savionr, Ficlt 


\'s | fer he began to do ſome mrracies in rhe Preſence of Pha- - 


2 it” racb and the oe | pine turnung his rod into a Serpent; but 
the' | we donor finde Phearavnh ar all amazed at ity bur ſends pre- 


har- | ſently for che: Magicians to do the ſame, who did 1t ( whe»: 
be | ther realy of anly 10\appearance, 15 not aerial to our putr- + 
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$:7.160, 


6, 


| poſe) bur Adronered. ſwallowed np; theirs, The next time Exod.7.10) 32, 


Zz 3 the 


the watery aro 10 dy Moyjec, tans 
Exod.8.19, 3+ 1, ſotos, Afrer this, AMaſes hriwgs.mp Frage wpon-1he Landy 
s | 3. 6, 7. [0 do the Magicians. Sotharhete now;1s x plain and opey 
conteſt in the preſence of Pharach and his people, between 
Moſes and the Mag ic1ans, and they fry for vittery over each 
' other; ſo tharif Aoſes dono wore then rhey, rhey would 
took, upon him bur as a Afagioien; bur if Atoſes do that 
which by the rams rr 11a of theſe' Magicians theme 
ſelves.could be only by. e Pewer,chen it 18 demonſtrably 
evident that his Power was as far above the power of Ma- 
gick.as Godis above the Devil, Accordingly wee finde it in 
the very next wiracle in turning the duſt into Ciniphes 
(which we render) lice,the Magicians are nw-pluſt,and give 
*.15- ourſaying in plaincerms, The is the finger of God. And 
what greater acknowledgement canthere be of Divene Powey 
rhen the confeſſion of choſe who ſeemed to conteſt with ir,and 
ro 1m4ate it as much as poſſible ? After this wee find not the 
Magicians offering to conteſt withMoſes, and in —_— 
of boyles we particularly read that they contd nt ſiand before 
5.11. Moſes, Thus wee ſee in- the caſe of 4foſos howevidenr it 
was that there was a power above all power of Mag ich which 
did appear in Moſes, And ſo-likewiſe in the caſe of our 
bleſſed Saviour ; for atthough Simen Magn, Apollining, 
or others, might do ſome ſmallthmgs, or make ſome grear 
ſhew and noſe by what they did; yer none of them ever 
came xear the doing things of rhe ſame kid which our Savi- 
our did, curing the born blind, reſtoring the dad to life aftty 
foxr daies , and ſo as to livea confiderable tewe afrer; or in 
the manner he did thens, with a word, 4 tonch, with that fe 
gaency and openneſs before his greateſt enemies as well 23 
followers, and in ſuch an «nceontrouled manner , rhagmeirher 
Jews or Heathens, ever queſtioned "rhe truth of them. And 
afcer all cheſe, when he was laid in the grave after his cys- 
erfix10n, exa&ly acccrding to his own predithion, he roſe again 
the rhird dey, appeared frequettly among his Diſciples for 
forry dayes rogether, After which, in their preſence , hee 
aſcended up to Heaven,and ſoon after, made good his promiſe 
rothem, by ſending his holy Spirit upon this; by- which they 
ipake with rogues, wrought woracles , went wp and dews 
Preaching 


conftancy, and after undergoi deal of 
pins, hey ſb he md "of they Hake wich 


Chap. to. The Trath bf Seniptare- Hifory aſſerted. 
Preaching the Goſpel of Chriſt with great boldneſs ; clinare 


their laying down their 6ves to give witneſſe to it, 
Thus abundantly t5 the ſatiofaltion of the mind: of all good 
wes hath God given the higheſt rarrowal-evidence of the rrwrb 
of the Deftrine which he hath revealed ro the World. And 
thus I have finiſhed che ſecond part of my task, Which con- 
cerned the rational evidence, of the trwth of Divine Revela= 
tiow from-che perſons who were imployed to deliver Ged; 
wind to the World : And chereia have, I hope, made ir evi- 
dent that both Moſes and the Prophets, our Seviewr and his 
Apoſter,did come vvith ſufficient rational $v5dence to con- 
_ _ world 'that they were perſov; inmediarely ſene 


Boex.' III. 


CHAP. 1. 
Of the Being of God, 


The Principles of all Religion Lye inthe Being of God and 1m 
mortality of the ſoul : from thems the neceſſuy of a parts, 
Divixe revelation rationally deduced; the method lard 
for proving the - Divine authority of the Scriptures, 
Moſes dork not prove the Bring of God, but ſuppoſe it. 
notion of a Deity very conſonant to reaſon. Of Hemaare 
Ided's and particularly of the Idea of God, How wee can 
form an Idea of an infinite Being, How far ſuch an Idea ar« 
gues exiftence. The great unreaſonableneſſe of Atheiſm de- 
"monitrated. Of the Hypotheſes of the Ariſtotelian and Epi« 
curean Atheiſts. The Atheiſts pretences examined and re+ 
futed. Of the natnre of the ar s whereby we prove there 
i 4 God. Of univerſal nas and the evidence of that to 
prove 4 Deity and immortalit ”—_ Of neceſſity of ex- 
i/tence implied in the net1on of God, and how far that proves 
the Being of God. T he order of the world and ofefulneſ/ of the 
parts of it,and eſpecially of mans body an argument of a Dei- 
ty. Some highty principle proved to be in the world then mat- 
ter and motion. The Nature of the ſoul, and poſſibility of its 
ſubſiſting after death, Strange appearances i Nature not 
ſolvable by the power of imagination. 


HF: in the precedent book largely given a ratio- 


nal account of the grounds of our faith, as tothe per- 

*ſoxs whom Godimployes to reveal his mind to the 

warldzif we can now make it appear that thoſe ſacred records 
which 
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cir; there ite nating mtg to 
ayhc ec aajy the Scriptures themſelves coming 
to us in the n4we of God, - py 29h pas 1h tl ney 


_ ſuch as the | cobe, unleſs we have grownd co queſtion 
the 10ns of all region as. uncertain, or this 
particular wa $6 religion as not ſuitable to thoſe general 


uryaoty 1x5 of all relzgion lye in two things; 
DE > hp grey r hace ons of 
men are capable or hee comes Heb. 11. 6. 
wor of ta ja Hig that bes « rowarder o 
ſo thar if theſe things not ſuppoſed as 
' agrees to humane reaſon, "GL Imagine upon 
mankind ſhould embrace any way of _—_ 
IT. For if there beg not a God whom 1 am co ſerve and 
andif | have nor a ſou! of an immortal naruze, there 
no ſuſhkcent obligation co religions nor metive in» 
; Ir; For all obligation to. abedrence mult ſappeſe the 
peach a Fai which bach 10 comms.2nd mee; 
wy 1 of che promuſcuous ſcatterings of good and 
evalir} this ife, the avee-/ves men to che prafiice of 
d re« religion, mult { the certagnty of a fucxre State, If theſe 
bere }' things be ſure,and the foxadetions of rel:gionin general there- 
i to by firmly « $49 azgp way Sy OW as a matter mott 
Exe or ak God No oy wa a—_ 
oves ſhould himſelf wap of pz 2 
f the poets, of denatzon of char Beppineſs which mens ſonls are 
Det- e of be alone in himſelfzchar hee alone ſhould declare 
wAte pens on Which ic may be expeied; For was being a 
fur } "creaturecndued with a free principle of ating, which hee is 


Seas conſcious to himſelf of, and therefore nc ing carried eq 
his end by neceſſity of nature of external v withour the. , 
concurrence Of his own reaſon and choice, muſt ſuppole . 


610 | thisheppineſe to depend upon the per 
pey= ditions. oh mans part, whereby he may 
che oo matter of his free choice, and thar hee freely quirs all 


ds 09 ne Oe cs 


Which eonditronr to be performed, being e Fhns of mi 


obedince towards God © tir Cren:df abd Gouni + and of 
his gyatiende for the ra#der7 of To rear x Bappireſs . which ty 
rhe free gif of his Maher, wee cannor ſuppoſe any oneta 


have power to preſcribe theſe conditions, but hee that hach 
power likewiſe to deprive the ſowl of her happwneſs upon nox« 
performance, and that muſt bee God himſelf, Bucjn order to 
mans wederſt anding his duty, and his obligation to obedience, 
it is Hecefſary rhac theſe condirions muſt nor be locked up in 
the Cabinet Council of Heavex, but muſt be ſo far declared 
and revealed, that hee may bee fully acquainted with choſe 
terms which his happineſs & 

chem would be exraſab/e, and his miſery nvaverdab 
man indeed-remained wichout offending his Makeryhe 1 
fill have food in his favour upon the general terms of © 
dience due from the creature to his Creater, and to all f 
particular precepts which ſhould bear the swpreſſe © 
Makers will up®n them, befide which, che whole volundF 
the Creation without, and his own reaſox within would haV: 
been ſuſficrent — co: him wn ” Kerr th ns 
ducy. But hee abufing his {berty, 2 ing thereby guil 
of Apoſtacy from God (as hops + by a os tom TO 
ſiryro fin, and the firangeneſs berween God and the ſouls of 
men) a particular revelation is now become neceſſary, rhac 
adi wy thereby underftatd on what cerms © od will be 
pleaſed againy and by whac means they may be reftored ipco 
his favewr. And laftly, it nor agreeing with the free. and 
communicative nature of Divine goodneſs. (which was the. 
firlt orginabof the worlds Ereation) to ſuffer all warkind to: 


periſhin their own folly, wee muſt fuppoſe this way for matis- 


recovery to be ſomewhere preſcribed, and the ypoelation” of 
of it ro be ſomewhere #xrent it the world. ' So that from the 
gerferal proveiples of the exiſtence of God, and immortality of 
the ſoul, wee have deduced by clear and evident reaſon che 
neceſſity of ſome particular Divine revelation , as the 
Standard and meaſure of religion, And atcording to thele 
principles wee muſt examine what ever prererids ro bee of 
Dyrvine revelation, fot ir muſt be fſ#tableto that Divine #4- 
tre from whom tic 1 ſuppoſed to come, andic muſtbe are 


pends upon; elſe his »eg/eft of * 
dable, Had \\ 
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"Chas; The Divine Autharity of the, Scriptares aſſerted, 


able to. the conditions of the ſowle of meng and\cherefore that 


"which carries with ir che greateR evidence of Ditune reve- 


lation, i3, a faithful repreſentation of the State of the c 

wot yaw | wo 
thole waxes whoreby mens ſouls may be firred for erernal 
happineſs. A Divme revelation then mult be faithful and 


rue iD all its nayr 463055; ic aut be excellent and becoming 
' Gad in all ics diſcoveries. And therefore all thac can wich 


any reaſon be defired for prof of the Divine authoricy of the 
Scriptares mill lye in cheſe three things. Firlt, 7 het che 


fonndations.of religion ary of nndonbied certainty, or that there 


is 6 God, and that mer; (onis areimmortal,. S:condiy, That 
the Scriptures do nooſt jartbfully relate the natters of grea- 
teſt antiquity therein contained ( which do moſt concern the 


 History of the breach berween God and wav.) Third- 


"'b 


Thes. the Scriptures are. the only awhentich records of 
Tad ou MALL Kopmineſe may bee expetied is avether 
werld, oe ritebyr vines} | 

1 begin-wich.che rb of them, which concerns the exc- 
fexce of God, and immerielity of the ſox; both which feeg1 
tobe ſuppoſed as.general Prolepſes in the writings of Moſer, 
and as things ſo conſananc io haware natarey thar. none ro 


 whomhis a74angs ſhould chmecquld be ſwppeſed 10 queſtion 


: * 


chem, And therefore, he (pendsne dime tnuke Ffereſe roving 
of either of theſe, ro haw lictle purpoſe his writings 
would bee to ſuch who denyed theſe fickt proxcuples of all 
Religiav. Bur vehade this there may becheſe accounts given, 
why cheſs. main foundations gf alt religion ere no more infifted 
an. ln che 'firft Books, of che Sereptore, which conrain the 
original; of the world. Firlt, Becawſe theſs- were 1 the tine 
of the writing of them, belteved with an unvoer ſal conſent of 
mart ind, lo choſe carly dates of the world, when the 
tradition of rhe. | es of it was.thore freſh and extire, ir is 
{carge invagh 100 che Belug of a 
Gag giben 


worl 


of apyh6Fbory of other Nations in thoſe elder cighes men were 
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the /onl; of menand a Divine diſcovery of 
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relations of the antient Chaldeani, e/£y yptians,” Phenician, 
and other Nations, who all ſuppoſed theſe two provoiples, 
as well as thoſe who ſerved the tyue-Gad.” And in all pr; 

babilty, as men are apt to run from one'extreatn ro another, 
Polytheiſms was the firſt occaion'of Arheiſme,and Idolatry of 
irreligion, And chence wee finde the firſt © appearance of 
«Atheiſts to bee in the moſt blind and eperibtious age of 
Greece, when the obſcene Potts had ſo debawched the common 
underſtandings of the people, as ro make the 'brleeve ſuch 
things concerning their Gods, which were ſo avi * to 
humane «acxrey char all who had any ſenſe of grodneſs lefr, 
couldnet bur loathe and «bhor ſuch Derties, And therefore 
wee finde alt the flowr' and 'jeers 'of the Arherſts 


among them, ſuch as Dionyſs 
berwerns, Meſſynins uid others, Were caft upon rel? vehe> 
rable Denies, which they ſoſolemnly worſhipped, who Fad 


been before as EBubtmerns ptinly' coldl them,” poor mortal ' 


men, and thoſe noe of the beſt _ neicher zand chere- 
fore as the Epicweavin Tully well/ſayes, onmis corans culric 
efſee in lults, rhe moſt fuirable 'devorron For them 'had been 
lamenting theit daarh. . Now when thefe common Deities 
were ſomuth devided'byineilizent then,” and yet the ordet 
of the »or/d ſeemetl t6 rell ther thete was teally 2 Ged, 
though theſe were none; 'thoſe who had Philoſophical "wits, 
fuch as Demzocritus and Epicuras ſer themſelves to work to 
ſee if they could ſolve the Phevoniena of *natyre without 'a 
Divry; and therefore aflerted the origine of the wniverſe 
£0 be only by a fertuirenr'roncourſe of we bitle partieler; 
bur-herein- they befoo/ed themſelves and their greedy fol- 
lowers , who were glad to be rid of thoſe axxietrer of mind 
which the of a Deity and an :nenvortal ſoul did canſe 
wihmihem; And alchou 


Lueretins in « bv ow 
cHtiis Maſter, rhar when mens mindr were funk wider the 


dendf Religion, 


"(2.01 f 


ſ6 far from Athiſms,Fthat Polyehiiſas ad 1 pert the | 
common pradtice-of the world; Ne A cer m all. 


Ws, Diagoras, Theodor, Ex- J 
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0 eva 1.559 Arun ond wag int yl 
, bn terr is opprefſa gravi ſub religions: 
Primmm Grains mortals tollere contra 
A Me Fn San way; 


1961: 2 


that Epicurns was the ifirſfÞ-rriie Gymit who burſt exconntty the 


Gods, and if we beleeve him, everrhtew thens in open field; 


religie pedibus ſubjeFt a vici 

ans amange ray. 7 
Yet Cotta in T lh repores the 1ue-6f this Sairt? quite ocher- 
wiſe; for. alchough che greareſt -tr-wmph 
been onely to. become like che beafts that periſh; yer if we 
belecve Corte, Epicurns was ſo fat from gaining any of his 
beloved coſe and pleaſure by his ſentrmwems, that never was 
School-bey more. afraidef a'Rod, not did any enemy more 
dread 2 Conguerer, tha Epicurns <1d the thoughts of a God 
and death. Nec quenquam vidi qui magis ea que timenia 
eſſe negyrer, 


20 Epicurean even after bet hath profiitweed his conſciexce,ro © 


fence itg bur (whar-ever there dee in the -arr) chere is an 
hx vm ng in coaſc:ece/ char will bear ics ſelf up noc- 
wichtanding the weight chae4s Laid upon it, And yer after 
all the labours of Epicayw,he knew it was no-no purpoſe ro 
evdeavorr 10 roet'out wholly the belief of a Deity out of the 
world, becauſe of the unanimous conſent of the wer/d in ir; 
and therefore- hee admirs'of ir as a neceſſary Prolepfis or 
Anticipation of hamaut nature ," quod in eniuium animii 
deorum wotionews rnpreſſi ſes ipſa narwra, that nature its ſelf 
had fawvped an {des of God upon the minds 

"wn inftuae alique, ame more aut lrye 
maner argue ad nxxn omnium firma conſenſio ;intellig; neceſſt 
eff Dios efſs, quoniams infitas rerun, vel Potths innat as cog ni- 
tiones ; de quo' antem ————— id 
varum effe neceſſe eit, as Vellews the Epicnrean argues. 
Since the beleef of a Deity, neither r:/e from cuſfonve nor was 
enalled by Lan, yer is r1 afſemed to by-all mar 
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De rerum Nat. 
bb. 1+ 


timeeret; meriens dice & 'Deos; S0 hard ir is for Pt Net. Drove 


s, 1, Cap, $6, 


of men;cuns enim De 7 ar. Deer, 
0p mis conſbiturg, kb. 1, cap. 44+ 
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kan ns, 2yoataneyh Arigints Sacre nigh + Baak:i1. , 


iud; It arily follows that rhere muſt bee a Deity, be- 
cauſe rhe (ASUKA? RNs Le 45: were thus ac- 
knowledge in the. Thalia age of Greece, when mth 
bent chew witsto wſcrrle ef of ſach-ciings as rended 
to Rel:g10p.z,, bow gaurh-more-might.it be efieemed a general 
principle of humane natare in thoſe elder rimes, when no: 
ſo much.a5.0n6,$:{{axer.apyeared: that wee read of amony 
the more antient Nawans? Bur Sevemiidy, it was leſs need- 
ful for Moſes roinfiſt much onthe proof of aDeity in his wri- 
tings, when his very! y- and che-hbrieyy he wrote, 
was the gteateſFe2/aamet thathere were.ones Qould any of 
them queſtion, whether there were a God, or no, who had 
heard 28 Rt MaUBt. Sinai, and: had received a) Lav 
from him w been pickenc ac fo many -mireces which 
- were done by Moſs in.+/£g ype and. the Wilderneſs $ Whit 
.more evident was php of ons op deſired, whah 
thoſe many uppirallgld: wataaleryu which were: wronght 
amang them > kad choſe Who would not. be convinced. by 
chem that there was a Ged, would cercainly be convinced by 
nothing. Thirdly, It. was wliſuitable roche pierpoſe of Mo 


ſes to goabour to preve-any ching hee delivered by the meet 
Gere, { humaue 7:4{on, becauſe be. writ aa. perſon td 
oy Ged, and thereforg ode xfeqmnts pn--which- 
» inubac over 


were to beleeveis Tr/trmant: hee whit, | 

could not; bur beleeve chere was 4 Gadithar imployed hini, 
And from hence it is thazsMHo/es with ſo much M{ajefty and 
Amuthority begins the Hiſtorg' of 'the "Creation, with, Jn the 
begizning God creaced. the; Hinauen.and the Earth. Thete 
could. beeing greaep eyiderce that there +wis- an infinity 
wile, $924, AÞd Parirfed ppanancds Waiver ſe was 
produced our of nothing. Dy\ him and har reaſon eontd 
there be to.d;/fruft his T efemonywho'relates it, who mani» 
ee, nor Cn oor Fears a God, iyvaite hee was ith- 
d by bigs wiractes:which hee-wroupht* ſo rho 

" ur Omer Viſa Concerning the: evrdeyces) of Divine 
rms a.melt paipablewrmonitr ation of 'n Deirys for 
if there be ſuch\a power which Tan alter the comrfe of nature 
when bee pleaſe, the Being wherein itis, muſt negds be in- 
Þn4 6; yfuch 15:the. lame which we-meanby God, « + =s 
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- Buy yer for choſe whole wizdr are 16 coy an#/quvenciſh as 
29 any. thingof Divine. revelation, Nee - wane tit Infficient: 


evdoney in point. of, rrafen to ro-thenmthe err fercy of 
a Deiry, bo orderto-whichy} raſh olexpchoſs following Þto- 
*% 102 od y gm lan ls new of 15m) 


I. That the true notion of 4 Deity 1s moſÞ apreeable' to thi 
faculties of mens ſoulr, and moſt conſonant to reaſon ani{ the 
lghe of-aatare.” Mt 06k 219VS eavics S140 326 (1h ol 

2+ Thes thoſe who will not belever that there 3 a'God, 
4+ beleeve aber tinags on f ay lf} reaſon; ntl muſt by theirrowy 
principles deny ſome things which are apparently true, . 

3. ''T bat wee have as certainevidence that there 55 a God, as 
it bs poſſible for us.t0 haves conſidering bu nature. 


} Ci 1-7he Divine aubertry of the Scriptures aferied, 567 
SeF. 3. 


T bes the trac notion of God is moſt agrivable tothe facultits P10p, 1, 


of. mens ſouls, and miſt conſonant to reaſor and the light of 
»#ure': 5s 8. chat the fdra of God (or that which wee cort- 
fee 1n our minds when wee think of God) is {ſo fat from 
any Wares repagnant © any principle of reaſon within 

us, 'that.ic 18 rec, Pitch on Cn as ek hath 
fewer ext ang lowemt F111 Cy to 2 mind ſo far Mtraphyſier! 25to 
abſtratt from ſexſe and prejndier, 'T'-granc it vety diſfiewle, 
nay «npoſebte, for thoſe to'have'any true ſertled' notron of 
a God, who ſearch for an {ded of him in their fancier, and 
were never confcroue tothemſelyes of any higher facwity in 
their ſouls chan meer imagination, Such may have imaginom 
Jews, or galeata Minervejas bize in Twlly peaks, forfie It 
of at /de/in theic munds; bur yone off 2 re God, For wee 
may as foon come by the  /ight”. of rolewrs to wnderſtand the 
narnr e. of ſounds, as by any corporal phena(my come to have 
a crue-ddes of God,” And although ſometimes an [dea be 
rakew for that vwwpreſſiox of chings Which' is lodged in the 
Phantefes yer here weertake tt ina more generiiſenfe,as it 
contains the repreſemation of any thing ir) the mind; as it is 
cammonly ſaid in che Schools. rhat the Divine Intelle@® doth 
underſtand things byrheir Jdaw's, which are nothing elſe 
bur the rhivgs.chemſelves'as they | : 
t9.the waderſtendings. So char an [dex in irs geheral ſenſe 
which wee eake ir; 19nothing xhſobut the objelÞ>v# being of 4 
thing as it tormenares The mater landing, and 19 the form - 
the 


are 06jeft ively- repreſented. . 
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the 1882 of IuoloWien: they whichinthen immedizelyre 
praſered 12 chamimiiyics progoraihingiabe Nip or 


notiqn of it. Mom dich an.doeg oe dhe dds _—_— 
xo at an /dein the ſew! may be conſidered two 'waies, 


1: ASit is a wode of cogitation, orthe aft of rhe ſou! ape 
bending anobjett; now this way no Fdea can be falſe; for as 
ic is an a of the wind, every /de« hath its travhy for whe- 
cher\l.jmvagiue'a golulen mpuviam, or axother, it marters nor 
here; for the one {de«. ig.a5,0fu2 as the oebey, conſidering ir 
meerly as an att of the minds For the wind ts as really me- 
plozed abour the one as the' 9ther ; as thee will is abour an 
objeft whether. ir. be feaſible or no, 2. The dee may becon- 
{ideced insegard. of ics objeftrve reality, or as it 
ſome outward objeft;, now. the trwth or: felſhood of the '[dea 
lies in che underſianding paſſing -jadgewent concerning the 
ontward objett as exiſtent which doth correfþond to the [des 
which is in the mind. And the promeneſs of the ander/tavd- 
7mgs error in, this caſe ariſech from the differenc aarare of 
thoſe things. which are repreſented to the wind; for. ſome of 
them are general and 4b#r ated things,” and do nor ar all 
ſuppoſe exiſtence, as the natwre of truth, of a Being, of cogi= 
tation; other Idea's depend upon ex:Hence Jas t 
Idea of the, Swn, which I apprehend in my mind becauſe | 
have (cen it;- but beſidestheſe; chere are other /dex's in the 
mind which the wnderftandivg forms wichin irs ſelf by irs own 
power, as it is 2 principle of cogutation; ſuch are thoſe which 
are called extiarationss,and haye no orher exiſtence at all but 
only in the ##der/tanding as Chimerea's, Centanres, &c, Now 
as totheſe, wee areto obſerve, that al che | 
of theſe things togerher by the #nderifengdeag;be that which 
makes chefe /dea's to be only ficjutroms, yer the nudeyſlanding 
would not be able co componnd ſuch things; were they nor 
ſeverally repreſented to the wind; as unleſs we had known 
mbar ren a mas had been, our _ _ nor have 
conjo rogether. in- irs apprehe - So char-in 
eheſe which are the moſt. ftitrons: Idea's; 'wee fee; that al- 
though che [des ns ſelf be-a-meer creature of the underftand- 
ing, yer the wz4 could not form ſuch an /dee but upon pre- 
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11. The Divine Authority of the Seriptares aſſerted, 
exiſtent rmarrer, and ſome #bjeft;ve reality muſt be ſuppoſed 
in order co- the intellefiwal conception of - theſe Anomaloxs 
entitzes. By which we ſee that that firange kind of onen;- 
potency Which ſome have attributed to the wnderitanding, 
lies net in 4 Power of concetving things wholly imspeſſible, or 
fancying [de's of abſolute non-emtityes, but in a kind of 
African Copulation of ſuch Species of things together, which 
in Nature (cem wholly incompoſſible,- (as the Schools ſpeak ) 
or have no cougrwity at all in the order of the Kniverſe, $0 
that had there never been any ſuch things in che World as 
watter and motion, it is yeryhard ro conceive , how the #n- 
derſtanding could have formed within its (elf the varrety of 
the #ecies of ſuch things, which are the yeſwlts of rhoſe two 
and prixciples of the Univerſe. Burt becauſe it is ſo ins- 
poſſible for/minds nor very contemplative and Metaphyſical 
10 4bſtraft from matter, thence ic 15 wee are apt tO imagine 
ſuch a Power in the #nderſtauding , whereby ic may form 
Idea's of ſuch things which have no 0bjettive reality at all, 
[grant thoſe we call extis rationis have io external reality as 
they are ſach ; but yer I ſay, the exiſtence of matter in the 
world,and the corporeal Phantaſmes of ontward beings, are the 
foundation of the ſouls conception of thoſe emityes, which have 
no exiſtence beyond the humane Intelleft. 

The great enquiry then is, how far this Plaſtich Power of 
the wnderſtanding, may exrend its ſelf in it$forming an [dea 
of God. That there is ſuch a 9*e in che minds of men, is evi= 
denc to every one that conſults his own faculties, and en- 
quires of them, whether they cannor-apprekend a ſcrled and 
conſiſtent notion of a Being which 1s abſolmtely Perfe, For 
that is all we underſtand by che [dee of God; nor that there 
1s any ſuch connate [dee in the Soul, inthe ſenſe which con 
nate &dea's are commonly underſtood ; bur that there is a 
faculty in che Soul, whezeby upon the free uſe of reaſon,ircan 
form within irs ſelf aſetled »otion of ſuch a Being,which is as 
perfeQ as ic is poſſible for us ro conceive a Being to bez. If 
any difioulry be made concerning the forming luch a notion 
in ones mind,lert che perſon who ſcruples ir, only enquire of 
tucaſelf , whether he judges all Beings in che world equal ; 
Whether a mww{hrome hath in ic - 0 perfeitions which 'man 
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hach ? which I ſuppoſe owe, who have a mind wirhin then 
can queſtion. Tf chen it bee $tanred that man Harh ſome 
perfettions in him above infer:onr crearwresyit will be no mar. 
rer of difficulty ro ſhew wherein wan exceeds orher infer; 
our Beings. For is not /ife a greater perfettion then the 
want of it 7 is nor reaſon and knowledge = perfefiion above 
ſenſe? and (o let us proceed to rhoſe things, wherein one 
man differs from another; for it is evident, that all wen are 
not of equal accompliſhments ; 1s not then forecaft and pru- 
dence above incogitancy and folly > is not the knowledge of 
cauſes of rhings better then iwprdity and 1gnorance ? Is nor 
beneficence and” liberality more noble then parſimony and 
narrowneſs of ſpirit ? is not true goodneſs far above debauchery 
and intemperance Fand are ner all theſe far-betrer ,. when 
they are joyned withſuch a power a8 hach” no: /imit?" ot 
bownd; ar all ? Now thenis it not poſſible for a mans mind , 
proceeding in- irs ordinaty way of mellettion , to forma 
wotton of ſuch a Being , which hath ws/dowe, goodneſs and 
power in it, Without any /imzits and bownalr-ar all; or any of 
thoſe abatements, which any of theſe perfettions are found 
within man ? For it is unconceivable, rhat the wind of man 
can attribute to its ſelf abſolute perfeft ion gwhenir cannor bur 
ſee irs own defe&s inthoſe things 1t excells other creatures 
in; and ſuppoſing it had power, goodweſs and knowledge far 
above what ir hath ; yet it cannot bur ſay, that rheſe pey- 
feftions would bec greater if it were alwates poſleſſcd of 
chem, and ic were 1 poſſible char it ſhould ever ceaſe to bee, 
or nor bave been. So that now joyning »finite goodneſs , 
wiſdome and power,with eternity and neceſſity of ex:ſtence,the 
reſult is the notion of a Being abſolmely perfeft, So that now 
who ever queſtions the ſwitableneſs of ſuch a notion or [des 
to the faculties of mens ſouls, muſt queſtion the truth of his 
own facnlties., and the method they proceed in, in their 
cleareſt conceptions and ratiocFhations. And the mind of mas 
may as well queſtion the rrath of any des it hath within its 
ſelf, as of this wee now diſcourſe of. Nay ic mffy be far 


ſooner puz/ed in any of thoſe Idea's, which are travſavitted 


inco the Phaxtaſie by the impreſſions of _—_—_— s upon 
the Organ: of ſenſe, then in this more loa 3 
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frefied {des which depends wholly upon the _ 
- All the 4:ficwity now 15, wherher this /dea of ſuch an ab= 
folucely perfelt Being, bee any thing elſe bur che underſtand- 
ings Plaſtich power, whereby ir can wxite all theſe perfeltions 
together in one corceperony or doth ic neceſſarily imply, thac 
chere muſt be ſuch a Being really exiſtent , or elſe I could 
never have formed ſuch a ſetled notzow of him in my mind ? 
To this I anſwer, 1.Ic is as much as I defire ac preſene.chac 
the forming of ſuch an [de in the mind, is as ſmirable and 
agreeable to our faculties as the forming the conception of any 
ocher Being in the world. For hereby it 1s moſt evident 
chat the notion of a God imporcs nothing incongruous tO rea- 
ſon, or repugnant to the facalties of our ſou/r3 bur that the 
mind will forms as ſerled and clear a »otion of God, as of any 
thing which in the judgement of Epicurm , his infallible 
ſenſes did che moſt aflnre him of, So that there can bee no 
ſhadow of a pretence, why any ſhould reje& the Being of a 
God, becauſe of the impoſſibility to conceive any luch Being 
as God 1s, If ro thisir be objeRted, that ſuch things ave 1m 
plied in thu Idea, which make it wnconceivable, un that all the 
perfeltions in this Being are ſuppoſed to be infinite, and infinity 
tranſcends owr capacity of apprehenſion, To this | anſwer, 
8, That thoſe who deny i»fimey in God, muſt neceſſarily at- 
enbureir to ſomerking eiſe, as ro infiuite ſpace, infinity of 
ſmcceſſions of ages and perſons, if the World were eternal ; 
and therefore 1t is moſt wwrea/onable to rejet any notion for 
that, which 1t 1s impoſſible, bur if I deny char, I muſt acert- 
bure ir to ſomerhing elſe,to whote /dea ir is far lefle proper 
then it is coGods. 3, Le:ft I ſhould rather ſeek ro avoid 
the argwmext then to ſarisfie it, I (ay , that though mſinite 
as infinite cannot be comprehended,yer wee may clearly and 
diſtinttly apprehend a Bewwg to bee of chat Natwre, that no 
bmits can be aflizned to it, as to its Power or Preſence; which 
is as much as to underſtand it to be infinite, The ratio 
fermalss of infinity may nor bee underſtood clearly and di- 
ſin&ly, bur yer the Being which is infinite may be, [»finity 
its ſelf cannor be onthis account, becauſe hoy gver poſirove 
we apprehend ity yer we alwaies apprehend ic in a wegative 
»4), becauſe we conceiveit by dexying all limutations and 
Bbb 2, bounds 
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bounds to it 3 but the Being which is infinite weeappreberid 
in a poſitive manner, alchough nor adequately ,, becauſe. wee 
cannot comprehend all which 1s nic. As wee. may cleazly 
and diftinaly ſee the Ses, though wee cannor diſcover the 
bounds of it; ſo may we clearly and diſtinaly apprehend ſome 
Perfeftions of God when we fix our minds on them, although 
we are not able to gra#Þ them altogerher in our nerrow and 
confined intellefs , becauſe they are Infinite. Thus wee ſec 
that Gods Infimty doth notar all abate the clearneſs and di- 
finlineſs of the notron; which we have of Godjzſo that though 
the Perfeftions of God are without bownds or limits, yet it 
bears no repugnarcy atall to mens natural facwities, ro have 
a ſetled Idea of a Being. Infomtely perfett in their 
minds, 

To the Queſtion I anſwer;TIt ſeems highly probable and far 
more conſonant to reaſon then the contrary, that this dea of 
God uponthe mind of man, is no meerly fittitioxs , [dea, bur 
that it is really ;mprinted there by that God whoſe [deair is, 
and therefore doth ſuppoſe a reality in the thing correſpons 
dent to that objetiive reality whichis 1n.che underſanding, 
For although I am not ſo well farisfied that the meer obje+ 
flive reality of the Idea of God doth exceed the efficiency of 
the mind, as that /dea is nakedly conſidered in its ſelf, be- 
cauſe of the unlimited power of rhe A—— in concepti- 
on:Yer I ſay,confidering that/des in all the circumſtances of 
it,it ſeems highly probeblethar it. 15 no meer ens rations, or 
figment of the underſtanding ; and that will appear on theſe 
conſiderations, 1.. This 1dea is of ſuch a Natwre as conld not 
be formed from the wnderſtandings conſideration of any cor- 
poreal phantaſms,Becauſe what ever hath any thing of matter 
In 1t, involves of #eceſſity many 1perfettions, along with it; 
for every part of matter is drv1ſible into more parts, Now it is 
a thing evident tonateral light, that it 1s a greater perfeftion 
nt to be diviſible then to be ſo, Beſides, corporeal phantaſm 
are ſo far from helping us in forming this /dea, that they 
alone hinder us from a diſinft conception of it, while wee at- 
tend to thegn; becauſe theſe bear no proportion ar all roſuch 
a being. So that this Idea however mult bee a pure af? of In- 
teletzon, and therefore ſuppoling there were no other facs/- 


ty. 


Chit; The Divine Authority ofthe Seriptures aſſerted, 
3 in man bat. inveginetion, it would bear the greateſt repug- 
naucy $0 OUT conceptions y and it would beer according to the 


principles of Epicurus and ſome modern Philoſophers, a thing 
wholly impoſſible to form an /dea of God, unleis with Epicw- 
rn; we imagine him to be corporeal , which is ro ſay,he is no 
God, Which was the reaſon that Tully ſaid Epicarms did 0n- 
ly nomsine ponere-, re tollere Deos , becauſe ſuch a notion of 
God is repugnant to natural lighr. So thar if this /dea doth 
wholly abſraR from corporeal phantaſms, it thereby appears 
that rhere is a higher faculty in mans Soul: then meer 1magi- 
a«z0n, and it is hardly conceivable whence. a faculty which 
thus extends its ſelfro an infinite objef, ſhould come, but 
from an z»finite Being : eſpecially if we conſider, 2, That 
the wnder/tanding in forming this [dee of God , dcth nar by 
ditin& atZs, firkt colle& one perfettion,and then axother,and 
ac Laſt #nite theſe together, but the ſimplicityand woty of all 
theſe perfeiions is as neceſlarily conceived as any of rhem, 
Granting then that the underſtanding by the obſerving of 
ſeveral perfefoxs in ctheworld, mighe be able to ab/traft theſe 
ſever ally from each Being wherein they were, yer whence 
ſhould the [des of the wnity and 1nſeparability of all theſe 
perfelt;ons come ? The mind may, it 1s truezknit ſome things 
ether in fift:t:ons [dea's, bur then thoſe are fo farre from 
«ity, witheach ocher, chat inchemſelves they ſpeak mu- 
tual repwg nancy toone anocher, which- makes them proper 
entia rations ; bur cheſe ſeveral perfettions are fo far from 
ſpeaking repsgnency to each other, that the wmty and nſepa- 
rability of them is as neceſſary to the forming of this /dea , 
2 any ocher perfeftion wharſoeves. So that from hence it ap= 
pears that the conſideration of the perfettions which are in 
the Creetwret, 1s only an occalion given to the mind to help 
tin ics I/e« of God,and nor that the /deairs (elf depends ups 
on thoſe perfettions as the cauſes of it ; as in the cleareſt 
Mathematical traths the manner of demoxſtration may bez 
neceſſary to help the, underſtanding to its clearer aſſent , 
though the chings in themſelves be' undoubtedly 8rue. For 
all minds are not equally capable of the ſame truths; ſome 
are of quicker apprebexſionchen-ochers are ; now althoug! 
to (lower apprehenſions-a- more particular Way of dewon- 
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ating chings be neceflary, yer the ryurhriq riitinſelves arg 
ro rhough chey have notequal evidence to"feveral \per- 
ſons. 


2. I appears thar this is ne meer fitiriow dee from the 
ww forwity of it in all perſons who have freed themſelves from 
the entang lements Of corporeal aſms. Thoſe wee call 


exrtia rations, we find by experience in our minds, that they 


are formed ad placitums ; wee may imagine them -a394nan 
wayes as we pleaſe; but wee ſee it is quire otherwiſe inrhis 
Idea of God; for in thoſe attributes or perfetiions which by 
the light of Natare we attribute to God, there is an wniform 
conſent in all thoſe who have deveſted cheir minds of corpored 
Phantaſms in their conceptions of God, For while men have 
agreed that the objett of their /dea 1s a being abſolntely per. 
fed, there hath been no diſſewt in the perfet#oz; which have 
bcen attributed co itz none have queſtioned bur finite 
wiſdome, goodneſs, and power, joyned with neceſſity of exiftence, 
have been all implyed in this /des, Sorhar it 18 ſcarce poſ- 
ſible ro inftancein any one /dea, ne nor of thoſe chi 
which are moſt obvions to our ſenſes, wherein there hab 
been ſo great an «»iformirty of mens conceptions as in this [- 
dea of Ged.And the mot groſs corporeall[dea of the moſt ſen- 
fible matter harh been more lyable to heats and diſpmtes 
among Phyloſ ophers , then this /dea of a being 1 finite, and 
purely ſprritual, Which Rrongly proves my preſent pro: 
poſitron , that this Idea of Gedls very Conſonant to Natural 
l:ght;tor it is hardly conceivable chat there ſhould be ſo «- 
mwverſal 2 conſent, of minds in this /dea,were it not a narural' 
reſult from the free w/e of our reaſon and faculties, And 
that which adds further weight torhis argument, is, that al- 
though /nfinity be ſo neceflarily :mplyed in this [dea of God, 
yet men do not attribure all kind of Infinite things to God ; 
for there being conceivable [nfinte number , Infimite longi» 
tude, as well as /»finite Power and knowledge,our minds rea« 
dily attribute the /attey ro God , and as readily abſtraft the 
orher from his »«t#re, which is an argument this /dea is not 
fittitious , bur argues reality in the thing correFbondent ro.our 
conception of it,.So-much may ſuffice to clear the*firft pro- 
poſitions viz that the uotion of «a Ged #s wery ſuitable to the 
faculties 


ok Hy. 
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acwultios of mueus ſoult, and 16 tha ght of Natwrewbich 
_— in form - Wranares v1 om op! a 


T hoſe who deny that there 18 a Ged , do aſſert other thingy ' 


un far leſs endence of reaſon, and muſt by their own principles 
deny ſome things which are apparextly true.One would expe& 
that ſuch Perſons who are apt ro condemn che whole World 
of folly 1n beleeving the truth of Religion , and would Fain 
he admired as men of a deeperreach, and greater ww and 
ſegacity hn others would when they havee:xploded a Deity, 
x leaſt give us ſome more rational and confiftent accownt of 
things then we can give that there is a God, Bur onthe con- 
gary wee find the reaſons on which they rejef a Devcy (0 la- 
mentably weak, and ſo cahily retorted upon themſelves, and 

the hypotheſes they ſubſticure infiead of a Derty ſo precarions, 
ſcare andancertan, that we need no other argument to 
evince ghe reaſonableneſs of Religion, then from the manifelt 
folly as-well as 12p1ety of thoſe who oppoſe ir, W hich wes 
(hall make evident by theſe rwo things. 1. That while they 
devy 4 Deity, they aſſert other _ on far leſs reaſon, 3. That 
by theſe principles on winch they deny 4 Deity, they muſt deny 
ſome things which are apparently tre. 

I. That they aſſert ſorze things on far leſs reaſon then we do 
that there is a God. For ifthere be not an mfinuely powerfull 
Ged who produced the world out of nothing, it muſt ne- 
ceiſarily follow-according to the difference proncyples of che 
Ariſtotelian, and Epicurean Atheiſts, that either the world 
was as iris fromall eternity, or elſe that irwas at firſt made 
by the fortwitons concourſe of Atoms. Now | appeal to the 
reaſon of any Perſon who hath the free wſe of ir z Whether 
either of theſe ewo Hypetbeſer,urged with the ſame or great» 
difficulties, &'c+ be not far mote weakly proved, then the 
etifiexce of a Deity is, or the produttion of the world by 
time 

I- They yux themſclues into the ſame difficulties which they 
would avoid in the belief of a Dexy 3 and nothing can bee a 
Texter evidence of anintangicd mind then thisis : To deny 
a thing becauſe of ſome dificeultyin ic, and inftead of ir to 
alert anocher thing which 18 chargeable with the very ſame 
difficulty in a wgher degree. Thus when they rejea _ _— 
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' becauſe they cannor underſtand what infinity means ; bor 


theſe Hypotheſes are lyable to rho-ſame intricacy ln appre- 
bending tbe nature of ſomerhing Jnfimire, For according to 
the Epicmreans y there muſt be an 1» fim'e 'Fþace, and what 
greater eaſe to the mind ischere incovcervng an des of that 
then of an'Jefinite Being. And'if rhe world be eternal, there 
mult have been paſt amLefinite ſuccerfiom of ages, and 18 not 
the wnderftarding as eably loſt in this, as inan eternal Bring, 


' Which cremced the World ? For if the courſe of Generations 


in the World had no beginning at all , (which neceſſarily 
follows upon the eterxity of rhe world) then an infinite nam- 
ber of ſuceesſions are already paſty and if paſt then at anend, 
and {o we find an 1»finite which hath had an exd, which isz 
conſequence becoming one who avoids the beleef of n Doty, 
becauſe Jvfimty 'is an wnconcervable thing.\*Beſides, if 
the wwmber of Generations hath bEen Infinite 4 theſe 
tWo conſequences will unavoydably follow, which-the reaſes 
of any one but an Arbeift would Rartle ar, that one /#fonite 
may be.greater then avother, and that the part is equal co 
the whole, For ler him fix where he pleaſe, in the coarſe of 
Generations , | demand whether in-the great-Graud-father; 
time the ſmccesfron of Generations Was rw or Infimte ; if 
fimite, then it had a beginning; and ſo the wortd not eternal; 
if :»f-e, then T ask, Whether there iwere not a longer ſ#c+ 
ce fron of Generations in the time of his great graud-C bildren, 
and ſo there muſt be a »wwber greater then thac which was 
infinite ; for the former ſucceſiron was mfinite, and this hath 
more Generations, tn irthen that had; but if i bee ſaid that 
they were equal, becauſe both ifinite, then the ſweceſsion of 
Genera ons tO the Grand-father, being bur a parc of that 
which extends to his Grgnd-children and pefterity, the part is 


equal 1ox0e whole, And 1s not now the notion of an fwfinity 


Being enough to ſtumble an Atheiſts reaſon, when it can ſo 
nimbly-/eap over ſo apparent contraditions ? I inſiſt not on 
this as ah evident demonſtration to prove a Deity, which poſ- 
fibly icmay noc amount-ro, becaule ir may only demonſtrate 
the :mpoſerbility of our wnderſlandings comprehending the 
nature of Infinity. But however it doth moſt evidently 
Armonſtrate the folly and wmreaſonableneſs of the AtheiÞ who 
rezets 
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reje&ts rhe Being of God on the accoubr of his' f#;ry whe! 
his underſtandings mdre {of in apprehending an infinite 
ſucceſcion of Generations which follows from his [«ppoſitron 
ofthe erermuy: of the world, iIf-chew ir: be :nvpoſſible, 38 it 
1s, npon any pracepler witarſoever, -ro avoid the conception 
of (omewhac Ter antrancar ;-either matter or pencgr or 
ſome Berng, ler any one 'appeatto' his awn reaſon whether 
ic be not more agyeeable to that, its attribute theſe perfetts- 
0»; to ſuch a Being, 20 whoſe [dex they neceſſarily belong , 
thento attribare them ro-this world im whoſe conception they 
are norat all implyed;bur on the contrary they do Fat more 
e our mgr han whenweconceiverhem' ro be 
in Ged. If ſomewhar muſt have a continued dwratior, and 
bee of an wrhownded nature, how much more rational is ic 
to conceive! weſdome. power, and goodneſs to bee'conjoyned 
with. etermity and ivfowity, than to beſtow theſe arcribures 
upan an empty ſpace, or upon dull and unaRive matter ? 


| I cannetbe-reeſovthen, but ſome more baſe and wmworthy 


principle which makes the Arbeit queſtion 'the Being of 
God, becauſe his perfettions are unconcerveable, when accord= 
ing to his own priwciples che moſt puzzling attributes of Ged 
return upon hems with more force and violence, andthit its 
more «mexplicable manner. | | 

As the «Atheiſt muſt admit thoſe things hitnſelf which he 
rezeas the Being of God for, ſo hee admirs them upon far 
weaker grounds than wee do attribute them to God. If any 
thing may be made evident romans-natural reaſon concerns 
ingthe exiſtence of a Being (0 infinite as God is,we doubt nor 
bur £< make ir-appear that wee have grear \#fſurance of 'the 
Being of God; but how far muftthe Athiift go, how Feartily 
multhe hegge before his H yp*theſis eicher of rhe fortuutons 
concourſe. of Atoms, or eternety of the world will be granted 
ro-himy Fog if. wee Ray tiff hee proves eicher of theſe by eve 
dent and demonftrative reaſons, hit world may hive an eud 
befate he proves his Atoms conld give it a' beginning .and we 
may finde ip*ternal, 2 parte poſt, before he canprove it was 
04 perte ante, For the proof of a Deity, wee appeal to his 
on faculties, reaſon and conſcience; wee make uſe of argu- 
wents before his eyes: Wee bring che #wniverſal ſenſe of man- 
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kind along with us : Bur for his principles, we muſt 
alcer the preſent ſage of the world, and crumble the whol 
Univerſe into little pariicles, wee; mult grivd the Swn to 
powder, and by a new way of 1»trrawent curn the eartb wnto 
duſt and aſhes, before wee canſo much as imagine how the 
world could be tramed, And'\when mee have rhus far begged 
leave to imagine things to bee what they never were, wee 
mult chen (tand by in ſome i»fine fheve to behold the- 
frickings apd dancings about of thele Jietle particles of 
maiter, till by cheic trequent rancavuters. and juſtlings one 
upon anacher, they ar lak lk themſelves rogerher;and run 
ſolong in a row-d cill chey make whrrl-pools enough for San, 
Moon, and Stars, and all the bodses: of the Univerſe to 
emerge out of- Bur what was it which at firſt ſerrhele lictle 
particles of matter in motion? Whence came ſo great variety 
in them to produce ſuch wonderful diverſitzes tn bodies as 
there are in the world > How came theſe caſual motions th 
hir ſo luckily into ſuch admirable commrvences as are inthe 
Unverſe ? Whenonce I ſee a thowſavd blind men run the 
point of a ſword in at a key-bole-wichour one miſhing; when 
1 finde them all frikyng together in a pacions field, and ex- 
aaly meeting all ar laſt in the very middle of irzwhen I once 
finde,as Twi ſpeaks, the Annals of Exins fairly wricten in 
2 heap of ſand,and as Keplers wife told him, a room full of 
berbs moving up and down,fall dews into the exaRt order of 
ſallets, 1 may then chink the Atemica! Hypotheſis probable, 
and not before. Bur what evidence of reaſor, or denon- 
ftratien have we that the great bedzes of the wor/d did reſslt 
from ſuch a mation of theſe ſmall particles ? Iris poffible ro 
be ſo, ſaith Eprcwrw; what if we grant it poſſible?- can no 
things in the world be, which ic is poſſible, might have beery 
otherwiſe?- What elſe thinks Epicarwe of the Generations of 
things now ?. they are luch certainly as the world now is, and 
yet he beleeyes ic was once ftherwiſe: Muſttherefore a bare 
paſſibrlity of the contrary make us devy our vealon, flence 
conſcience, comradztt the univerſal ſenſe of mankind by ex-- 
clading 2 Deity-out of the world ? But whence doth it ap- 
pear poſſuble?Did we ever finde any thing of rhe ſame narure 
with the world produced in ſuch. a -manner by fach =_ 
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Ch. The Divine authority of the Scriptares aſſerted, 
comrſe of Arom1Þ Or is it becauſe we finde in «97 beings, 
how much theſe particles of matter ſerve to ſolve the Phar- 
nemens of natwre ? Burt doch itat all follow, becauſe now 
under Divine + rr wiſely er ders the world, and 
things init, rhat theſeparricler, with their ſeveral ffe7ions 
and motion, may'give us a tolerable accomnr of many appear- 
ances 43 to bodies, that therefore the Kmiver/e had its orig = 
nal meerly by a concyetion of theſe without any Divine band 
roordey and dirett their wotzon ? Bur of this more, when we 
come tothe creation of the world; our defign now is only 
ro compare the n#r1ov of 2 Deity, and of the Atheſtks Hyps- 
theps in point of perſpienity and evidence of reaſon : of which 
let any one who hath reaſon” judge. Thus wee ſee how the 
Atheiſt in dewymg 2 Deny, muſt «fert ſomething elle inftead 
of ir, which is prefled with che ſame, if noc grearer difficul- 
1165, and proved by far leſs reaſon. 

The Atheiſt by the ſane principles on which be denies a God, 
woſt deny ſome things which are apparently true, Which will 
be evidenr by our ranning over che moſt plauſible prerences 
which hee infifts upon, 

rt. Becauſe theBezwg of Godcannot be demonſtrated. Bur how 
doth the Atherſt mean ic? is it becanſe God cannot be demon- 
ftrated to ſenſe. that wee cannot digito monſtrars & dicier hic 
eft, point at him with onr fingers? Ic is a jg there is lictle of 
reaſon left, ſenſe is made the only Empire of all kinds 
of Beirgs, Muſt all /ntellefinal Berngr bee proſcribed out of 
the order of Natwre, becauſe they cannor paſſe the ſcrutiny 
of ſenſe # And by the ſame reaſon all colowrs ſhall be daſhed 
out becauſe they cannot be heard; all noſes flenced, becauſe 
they cannot bee ſeen; for why may not one ſenſe be ſer ro 
judge of all objelts of ſenſe with far more reaſon, than ſenſe 
ics ſelf be ſer as judge over Intellefinal Beings ? Bur yer itis 
wiſely done of the Atheiſt ro make ſenſe his jwdge; for if we 
once appeal ro this, he knows our caxſe is loſt; for as hz ſaid 
of a Phyſician when one asked him, whether hee had any 
experience of him, - no, ſaid hee, $1 periculuws fecrſſem, nou 
wiverew ; If I bad tried him, I bad been dead ere now 1 
fo here, If Godwere to bee tryed by the judgement of 
ſexfe, hee mult ceaſe ro be God, for how can an infinite and 
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ſpiritual Being be diſcerned. by the jwdgemient of ſenſe, and 
it bee be nor an finite and fpuritual Bewng, hee 1s nor God, 
Bur ic may be the Arþ4fts : meaning :.not fo-greſs, bur hee 
intends ſuch.a demonſtration cto.cranjen: wtbertue' and two 
make fonr, or that the. wbole-1s greater than the parts;) with 
ſuch a demonſtration hee. would fic down conrenred;' But will 
no leſs than this ſerve him > what becomes then :of the 
worlds being made by a fortnitous concourſe of Atoms? is this 
as evident as that two and rwo make four 2? And will-rhe 
Philoſophical Athtijt reallybeleeve nothing in aatvre;:buc 
what is. a. evident to-him-in material Beings,as that the whole 
* greater than the parts ? By any means let Atheiſts then 
write Phileſophy, char ac laſt che.clocks in Londov may ſtrike 
rogerher, and the Phvloſophers agree; for I ſuppoſe none of 
them queſtion that. Bur yerir-1s pollible-the Ather/# may in 
a good humour abate ſome ching of this; ; and-meatvby _de+ 
monſtration ſnch a proof as takes away all difficulties, If hee 
means as to the gronnd of aſſent, we 'wndertake it; if as to the 
objeft apprehended, wee rejct it as wweaſonable, becauſe itis 
1mpoſſible a Being infinite (hould be comprehended by . us; for 

If it could, it. were no longer infinite... Bur ler us try this 
principle by other things, and how evudent-is-ir,' that on: this 
account ſome things muſt be dented which himfeif will cons 
fels ro bee true ? for mit ance, thar opprobriums Philaſorhorum, 
the d:wiſb1/ity of quantity, or extended matter into - finite or 
infinite parts ; ler him takz which fide -hee pleaſe, and ſee 
whether by the force of the arguments on either ſide if -hee 
hold co this principle,he mult not be forced ro-deny that there 
15 any ſuch thing as watter in the world; and then wee may 
well have an finite empty ſpace, when by the force of this 
one Printiple, both God and matter are baniſhed quite out of 
the world. Bur if the Athe'ſt will bur cone one Rep lower, 
and by his demo»ſtratzox intend nothing ele i bur- ſuch a ſuf- 
ficient proof of it,as the watwre of the thryg is capable of, hee 
will nor only (peak moſt conſonamly to reaſon, bur may bee 
in ſome hopes of gaining ſatzsfattion. For it is molt evident, 
rhar all chings are nor capable of the like way. of proof, and 
that in ſome c4ſe- the poſibility of rhe contrary mult bee no 
hinderavce to an wndonbted aſſent, Whar theſe proaf are, wikl 


appear 


appear afterwards. come toche next ground of the'\ Arhe;fs 
opinion, Which 1s, 

2, The weakneſs of ſome arguments brought to prove 4 
Deity, Bur let usgrarm.charfome' arguments will nordoir, 
dozhic therefore follow char none, can do> it-2 *Whar if ſome 
have provedrhe Sw» ro, be che center of the wop/dz and -the 
m9tion of the earth, by very weak argaments,will the Atheiſt 
therefore queſtion ic 2 what if Eprewrns hath proved his 
Atemical hypatheſis by ſome filly Sophiſmss, will the: Arbeift 
therefore rather beleeve the creation of the world than' ir > 
What ifghe Arher/# may make himſelf ſport at ſome Prries of 
apparitions infiſted . on to prove a Deity, doth ic therefore 
follow chere is no God,becauſe ſome perſons have been over- 
credulons ? What if ſome having more zeal that knowledge, 
may «tribute ſuch things to Gods immediate hand, which 
may,bg produced by natural cauſes,doth it thence follow char 
God hath no hand in governing the world at alt > Whar if 
fears, and hopes, and perſwaſions, may depend much on prin- 
ciples of education, mult conſcience then bee reſolved wholly 
into theſe? What if ſome devone Melancholift may imbrace 
the idlues of his own imagination for the: impreſſions of the 
Divine Spirit, doth ir therefore follow, thac religion is no» 
thing bur ſrengrh of fancy improved by prineiples of edvca- 
tion? whac if ſome of che Yamerons proofs of a Deity were 
cur off, an4 oncely thoie made of, which are of grexeſt 

farce, would che 17444 ſuff2rar all by char? 1 grant advar- 
tape 18 often raken againlt 3 thing more by one weak ar g4- 
ment broughe for ir, rhan-for it by che ſtrong e/# proofs : bur [ 
ſay, 1tis nweaſonablet ſhould be foz and were men r4tional 
and Ingenions it Would oc. be. ſ0. Many cimes arguments 
may be good in their order, bus they are mſ-placed; ſome 
may prove the thing ra:ional, which may nor prove 1t trwe ; 
ſome may ſhew the ab/ux:d/tzes of the adverſaries, rejeting 
the rhing, which may be.nor ſufficrevt ro prove ir; now when 
men «wmber, and nat wezgh their arguments, bur give them 
inche /u»p to the main queſtjon, wichout firtzyg them to 
their ſeveral places, chey do more diſ-ſerrice to the main of 
the battel by the diſerdey of their forces,then they can advay- 


tage ir, by the wumgber, of them, 
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3. Anochet great prerence'the £LoheriÞ: hath, is, thi 
paleria is only an invention of Politicians, which they ave 
people with a8 they pleaſe' and therefore tell chemyof a Ged, 
and another world,. as Mothers ſend young chnltren to ſchool 
to keep thems in better order, chat they-may govern-them with 
the greater eaſe, To tins I anſwer, 2, Relogron I grang 
hath a great ifinence upon che well-governing the world, 
nay ſo-grear, that were the Arheifts opinion rrwe, and the 


world perſwaded of ic, ir were impoſſible the world could be 
well governed. For the Government of the world in civil 
ſocieties, depends not fo much on force, as the ſacyed bond: 
of duty and allegiavce, which hold a Nation that owns reli» 
giow a5 ye, in far ſurer obligations ro endeavour the peace 
and welfare of a Naton than ever vwolence can do. For in 
this caſe only an «pportumty is watched for to ſhake off that 
which chey account a yack,upon their necks; wheteas when 
mens minds are poſſefled with a fenſe of duty and ebbyation 
to obedience our of conſcience, the rergne may. be held with 
greater e«ſe; and yer the be betrer »»anaged by them, 
than by ſuch as only gell and zwwrage chem. So rhar I grane 
true religion to be the moſt ſerviceable principle for the 
overning of civil ſocienzesz but wichall, I ſay, 3. Ttwere 
1mpoſuble religion ſhould be ſo much made j#[e of for the 
governing of people, were there not a real propenſity and sncli« 
nation to religion imprinted on the minds of men, For a5, 
did not men leve themſelves, and their eh:ldrey, their eftates 
and intereſts, ic were mpeſuble to keep them in obedience to 
Laws ; bur doth ir follow, becauſe Magiſt rates perſwade 
people to obedience by ſuiring Laws to the general intereſt of 
men » thar therefore the Magiftrates firft made them low 
themſelves and their own concerns? So iris in religron, the 
Magiſtrate may make aſe of thispropenſity to religion in men 
for c:v4l ends, bur his making wſe of it dorh ſwppoſe ir and 
not iſp ic. For were religion noching elſe inthe world 
but a deſs gu only of Politicians, it would bee impoſiible to 
keep tha. deſign from being diſcovered at one time or other, 
and whe onceir came to be kwown,it would hwryy the whole 
world into confuſion ; and the people would make no ſcruple 
of all oaths and ob1:g ations, bur every ohe would ſeek ro do 
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others whac miſchief he could if he had 13,'a0d obey 
no further chan feer and force conſtrained him. Therefore 

no principle can be{o dargerow to a ftate as Atheiſm, nor 


more men are perſwaded of the tfurh of Religion, they will 
be che bercer ſubjetts, andrhe more #/efwl in civil ſocierier, 
As well chen may an 4dbe;ft ſay there is no ſuch thing as 
good nature in the world, becaule thar is ap to be ab»ſed,nor 
any ſuch ching as oy becauſe _ may be cheaed, as that 
religzon is nochi a defign uſe men may make it 
ftaiky to ther private ends, Thus we ſec how che  rkeif by 
the force of thoſe principles on which hee denies a God, menit be 
forced to deny other things, which yet by his ous confeſſion are 
apparently true, 
So I come to the third Propoſition, which is, That we have SeQ.10, 
4 ctrtam evidence that there is a God, as we can have confidey- 719 3+ 
ing his nature. W hen wee demand the proof of a rhing,our 
firſt exe muſt be to the nataye Of the thing which wee deſire 
may be proved; For things equally rr#e, are not capable of 
equal erxdence, nor have like wanners of probation, There is 
no demeuſiration in Exclide will ſerve to prove that there 
are ſuch places as the Indies: wee cannot prove the earth is 
rewnd by the judgement of ſenſe ; nor that the ſont is 1ns- 
mortal by corporeal phantaſmes, Every diflin& kind of Be- 
wg hath ics peculiar way of probation; and therefore it ought 
not to bee ar all wondered ar, if the Supreme and mfinmte 
Being have his peculiar way of demenitrating himſelf to rhe 
wm of wen, If then wee have as evident proofs of the 
exiſtence of God, -as we can have, conſidering the inflanty of 
his natwre, it is all which in reaſon wee can defire; and of 
that kind of proofs wee have cheſe following. Fore 1. If 
Ged bath ſtamped an univerſal charalt er of himſelf upon the 
minds of men, 2, If the things inthe world are the manifeſt 
Qt; of infinite -wiſdome, goodneſs and pewer. 3, If there 
ſuch things in the world which are wnaccountable without 4 
Deity;then wee may with ſafery and aſſurance conclude #h«t 
there 8 God, 
| I. That God bathimprinted an univerſal charafter of hins- 
felf an.the minds of men, 1nd that may bee known by eo 
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things, 1 If it be ſuch as bears the ſame importance aming 
all perſonse 2, If t be ſuch 4s cannot be miſtaken for the cha= 
rater of any thing elſe. ' | 
1. 1 begin with che firſt, whereby I ſhall prove this che« 
rafter to be wniverſal, becauſe the whole world hath-con- 
ſemed in it, This argument we may rely on with the” greater 
ſecuritybecauſe it was the only argument which rerained the 
Deity in the antient School of' Epicuyas; which could hee 
have chought of as eahe way of evading, a&hee thought hee 
had found out as ro the Orig ine of the wwwerſe, 'hee'was-no 
ſuch great frend tothe very wame of a God, as to' have' re+ 
tained it as an Anticipation or Prolep ſis of humaye nativje. 
And this argument from the univerſal confeut of the world, 
was that which bore che greateſt ſway among the Philoſo- 
phers, who went by vorbing but dittates of natural bight, 
which chey could not ſo clearlydiſcover in any things,as in 
thoſe which all xaxkznd did: #»aximonſly conſent in, Two 
chings I ſhall make our this by. 1, That »o (uſfitient ac- 
count can be given of ſo univerſal a conſent, nnleſy ut be ſwp- 
poſed to be he voice of nature, 2. That the diſſent of any pay- 
ticular perſons u not ſufficient to contro! ſo univerſal an agret* 
ment. | 
I, T hat no ſufficient account of it can be gwen, 'but only by 
aſſerting it to be a dift ate of nature, In ſo ftrange a diſſent as 
rhere hach been in che wer/d concerning moſtof thoſe things 
which relate tro mankinde in common, as the models of 
government, the Laws they are ruled by, the partidular #iees 
and cuſtomes of worſhip, we have rae greateſt redſ# ro judge 
that thoſe common principles which were the foundations \on 
which all cheſe ſeveral different c#/fomes were built, were not 
the efe&@ of any poficive Laws, nor the meer force of prin- 
ciples of education, bur ſomething which had a deeper root and 
foundation in the principles of nature its ſelf,-A commioy and 
nmr ſal effeft muſt flow from ſome common and wniverſal 
cauſe, So he Stoick argues in Twlly, If there were noGod, 
non tam ſtabilis opinio permaneret, nec confirmaretur diutuy- 
nitate temsporis, nec una cum ſeculis etatibuſque hominum in- 
veterare potwſſet. Ic is ſtrange cothink that marbinde in ſo 
many ages of the world ſhould not grow wiſe*enouvh to rid 
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- We ſet in all the akterariov? of the world, other vain opi- 
nions have been deteged, refured and ſhaken off. if this had 
been. ſuch; how comes it to remain the ſame in all ages,and 
Nations of the world ? Opinionum commenta delet dies | mas 
tare judicia confirmat.It is a great diſcredic toT ime to make 
it like a river in eharſenſe,chat'it bears up otily lighter chings 
when marrers of greateſt _ are -ſwrk, to the: bertroms and 
paſt recovery z This may pals for a handſome alluſiongas to 
the opinions and-wricings of parricular perſons, but cannoc 
de underſtood of ſack chumys which are fownded on che uni- 
verſal conſent of the words 5 fot theſe common notions of His 
mane narureare ſo ſured” 'to rhe temper 6f the world; that 
they- paſs down the firong carrent of Time with the ſame 
facliry char a well buile ſhip, though of good barden, doch 
furrow the Ocean, So that if we muſt adhege ro the Allegory, 
ic is cably replyed ;that'ir is not the #4/yhr of things Which 
makes them ſi»k , bue rhe"unſuirablenels of their ſmperfi-rer- 
to chat of rhe Waters ſo \ve fee a ſmall peece of wood will 
fink, when a ſtately hip is born up ; ſo ſuch thiftgs which 
have nor that agreeableneſs in them to the diltates of Nature 
may ſoof be loſt, bur ſuch as lye ſo-even upon the ſ#per fictes 
of che ſowl, will till float above the water, and'never be Foft- 
in che ſwifreſt current of Tim? Thus We aſſert this wiiver-" 
ſal conſent of. mankind ,"a5 to the exiftthce of a Deity) 
tobee a thing ſo conſonant ro our Natural reaſon, thar 
as long as there are men in the World ir will coft- 
inue, By 208 | | 
Bur now it is matdly contewable , according to the Priv- 
ciples of Epicaras; how marikind ſhould univerfally agree in 
ſome common ſentiments; much leſs how it ſhould have ſuch 
an e#icipation as himſelf grants of the Being of God, For 
if the ſoul be noching elſe bur ſome more at.ve and vige- 
ron particles of matter (28 Diogenes Laertins tells us, Bic 
his opinion was that che ſox! was nothing elſe bur 2 Syſtenme 
iZ &r6pttar Mud may x; SPY yrtond rr, of the maſt ſmaroth. and 
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round atoms if ſoit is very hard apprehending how any, ſuch r@. z. 


things as antjciparions or common Notio:s can be lodged 1n 
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che ſoul > For if our ſows. bee | 
ſpherical corpuſcles which mov$.up and Jown the: 
the Epicgrean Phytaſog by ſappeBeds then alf; our 
and perception muſt depend on nwerrom, Which motion ruſt 


by the impreſc20» of external objefts : which 1 = 
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Ifchen our k»owledge of trmb comes in by our fexſer, and 
ſenſation doth wholly depend uponghe 1upreſcion of ourward 
objeits, whar becomes of all commen.Nerions and of rhe #y0- 
lepſis of a Deity ? unleſs wee ſuppoſe the knowledge of a 


ity came in by ſenſe, which Epicorns himſelf denyes when. 


heattributesto the Dexty not corpws , bur quaſi corp , as 
T ll tels us,and therefore he is not a proper objett of ſenſe. 
So th t itis impoſſible here ſhould be any ſuch thing as a n«- 
tural Notion which may dee the ground of auzver/al conſent 
among men, according to the Dottrive of Epienrus. And 
therefore ix ſtands to all reaſos In the world , char if our 
ſenſes be the anly comperent Judges of trarh; men ſhould 
differ about nothing more then ſuch things which eannor be 
tryed by che judgement. of ſenſe; Such as the notion of a 
Gedis ; (for where ſhould men be more uncertain-in cheir 
judgements, then in ſuch chings which they have no rule ac 
all to go by in the judging of) bur we are ſo far fromfind- 
3ng it ſo, that menare nothing ſo much agreed about rhe ob» 
jetts of ſeyſe, as they are abenr the ex1ffence df a Derty ;' and 
therefore we ſee this univerſal conſent of wexkmd concer- 
ning a Ged,cannot be ſalved by rhegriveiples of thoſe who 
denyir; according to which no account at all can bee 
given of any. ſuch things as wniverſal or comman mo- 
TORS. . 

Neither can this univerſal coyſent of mankind be exexvated 
"with any greater probability by choſe Atheiftr who afſerc 
the etermzyof the world, and reſolverthis conſext:whotly:inco 
meer tradition, "rag the Fables of Potts were contened in; 
froms ape to another. For I demand concerning this rraditien , 
«Whether 


nothing. elſe bug ſome 'ſanall; | \ 
bedy, as 
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Whegher ever ic bad any beginning or no ? If ic had no be- 
Soma , it could be no tradition ; for that muſt ry ro 
ſome perſons from whom firft came ; again » if ir ins 
beginning, it was neceſſary char ir ſhould alwaies be, onthe 
ſame accouncs on which they make the World eternal. And 
if it be »eceſſaryjir mult be avtecedext tO any free aft of mars 
will which. —— ſuppoſerh ; and ſo fome falſe oprujon 
would be found to be as as the \V orfds being eter- 
nal, ( and by conſequence the Worlds being eterna/may be 
a neceſſary falſe opinion) but if any fa/ſe opinion bee once 
grameed neceſſary, itthen follows that our facmities are nor 
tree, and that watare is a neceſlary cauſe of ſome notorjorn 
falfty, which is che higheſt impeachment the Arherft could 
have laid upon his only ature;which muſt then have 
done thar, ( which Ariftodle was aſhamed to think evertia- 
eure ſhould be guilty of ) which is ſomerbing in vain; for to 
what perpoſe ſhould man have rational faculties, if he be un- 
der an uvavoydable weoſſity of being deceived? If thenicbe 
granted-char this tr aire had once a beginning ,cither ir be- 
gan With huneane Natare,or humane Nature did exift long be- 
fore it ; if ir began with marking, then warksnd had a bepin- 
ng, and ſoche world was got ererwal ; if mankind did exif 
bevorechis tradition , I thenenquire in what tre , and 
wWhatavcan;,came thistrad;rs firſt to be embraced\if ir dor 
not ſuppoſe the exiſtence of a Deity ? Can any age be men- 
tioned in byftery, wherein chis cradition was not univerſally 
received ? and which is moſt ro our purpoſe, the fiircher we 
o hackin b:ffory, the fuller the wor/d was of Deitres, if wee 
ve the Heathen hiſtories ; bur however no age can bee 
w/tanced in, wherein this ryadition began firſt tobe belreved 
in the World; we can trace the Poetzch Fables to rheit true 
rig nds by the te/fimomes of thoſAvho beleeved them; wee 
know the particular Authors of them , and what cowrſe they 
rookin deonlging of chem ; we find great diverfities among 
themſelves ivrhe meaning of them, and many nations that 
never heard of chem, Bur all chings are quite otherwiſe in 
this tradition; we have owe to fix on as the firſt Authors of 
it; if the wor/d were eternal, and the beleef of a Deity fa- 
bulous, weecannce —_— o whar 4rtifice a fabulous 
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tradicimmcould come:to bee ſa; univerſally received-in"the 
world, that no Nation of aldcould-be inflanced in 'by the 
inquljeive Philoſophers, but howeveriruds and: barbarous it 
was, yet it owned a Deity, How could ſuck'a tradjzion bee 
ſpread ſo far; but either by fore or.. awd F it could- not bee 
by force,becauſe embraced by an unanimons co/ent where no 
force ac all hath beenuſed:, and hath been ſorvered in the 
very Natures gf thoſe-people who bave.. been moſt render of 
cheir libgrtigs that they haveYeſented no indignity ſo highly; 
as any #frexts chey.conceived to be offered 16: their whe 
Nays .4nd where a ny perſons would ſeem to.quir the beleef of 
a Dey 1, wee find what force and 21a/encedhey have uſed to 
rhczr pwBreaſos and conſcience to bring themſelves to Arhe- 
;{me, which chey could not ſubdue their winds to any louger 
thesnthe will could command the anderflarding, which when 
icgained bur a lictle liberty to £xamine 3 ll or viewthe 
world, or was 4larumed withihwnder , earth-quakes, or vis- 
lent ſickye[ +, did bring back again rhe ſenſe of a 'Deity with 
greater force and power then chey had voured to ſhake 
off withi- Now had this traditzon.come by force inco the 
world» there would have been a ſecret e:xmlration *f wind 
tg, bee freed from ir , as wee ſeg, Natwre rejoyceth to ſhake 
off every thing which is violent, and to ſettle every thing ac< 
cording to its due order. Ir is only frewd then. which can bee 
wich-any re4ſo» Imagined-in. this. caſe.z and: how unrea- 
ſonable It is co imagine #t here, will appear: troany one who 
doth confider how extreamly jealows rhe world is of being 
impoſed upon by the ſubtilty of ſuch who are. rhought4obee 
thegreateſt Polititians, For the.very opinion of their ſub- 
realty makes men apt to ſulpeQ a defign.1n every thing they 
ſpeak.or do, ſothar nothing doth more generally hinder che 
enteriaining of any.matiom(q much among vwlger people, as 
that it comes from a perſon reputed very politzck, Sothat the 
moſt politick way of gaining upon: the apprebetſions of the 
w#{gar, is by taking upon one the greateR. appearance of Sne- 
plicity and integrity z and this new could. nos bee done by 
fuch Polititians which we now ſpeak of but by accommodat- 
ng themſclvesro ſuch things in the people which were ſo con- 
ſonantto their Natares,that they could ſuſpe& no defignar 
| all 
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olitith: Go- 


vernowrs Wha ac firſt broughe the world ico boch civil and 
| Relrgrons Secienes., after they weregrown rnde and barbs- 
rows 3 far as ithad been impoſſible to have broughe them into 
crvil Sacaehies, unleſs there had been ſuppoſed an inclination * 
to Society inchem, ſo it had been equally impoſſible ro bave 
brought them co embrace any particular way of Religion , 
unleſs chere had been, a natural propenſity to Religion ime 
planced in them, and founded in che general beleef of the 
exiſtence of a Deity.. And therefore wee never find any of 
the ancient fownders of Cemmon-wealbs go about to perfwade 
the | gona there was a God, bur this they ſuppoſed affd 
made their advantage of it, the betrer to draw the pedple on 
to embrace that way of woaſftip, which they delivered to 
them,as moſt ſuirdble co cheic own deſign, And thists plain- 
ly evident inthe valt difference of defgrs and intereſts which 
were carryed.on inthe Heathen worla upon this general ap- 
prehenſion of a Deuy. How came the werla to: be ſo eably 
abuſed into Relrgions of all ſhapes and faſhions,had nor there 
. been a natwral inclination in mens ſouls ro Religion, and-an 
Indeleble Idea of a Deity on the minds of men 2 Were then 
this propesſity grownaleſs, and this Idea fitttions, it were the 
greateſt ſry umagunable, which could be cat upon Natwye ; 
that hen che snſtintts of irrational agents argue ſomething 
real in them ; only wan the molt Noble Being. of the vi/ible 
world, muſt be fatally carrjed to the beleef of that-which 
never, was. Which yer hard ſo great a foros and \awe upon 
m4», that nothing creates (o great anxieties tn his life as this 
doch; nothing layes him more open to ihe deſogns of any who 
have an intenc ro abxſe him. Bur yer further, theſe Polrtcs- 
ns who firſtabuſed the world. in telling- chem there was 2 
Ged, did they themſelves beleeve there was a God or no? If 
they d;d, then they had no ſuch exd.as abwſing the wayld into 
np rk If they did not, upon what accownts. did they 
leeve there was me,when the people were ſo ready 40 be- 
lerue there was one ? Was: that as certain a tradition before 
tharchere was no God, as afterwards they made it tobe that 
there was ? If ſo, then all _ Prople whom chey perſmwaded 
3 e0 
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-m1as to think , chat people who had been brou —_ 
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t6 beleeve there wesa God; did ufoe'y at beterve thete whe 
zone; and how can ir pofſibly enter to! the” Pawſon of ny 


Te age 
beleef that there was no God at all , nor any this 
life boa all unanimouſly quit the princrpler of | rduvatis 


* which tended ſo much to their eafe and pleafore here, to be- 


leeve chere was a God and anorher Hife, and thereby to fill 
themſelves full of fears and diſquinments ; becauſe 
their Rulers rold rhem ſo ? Again, if theſe Ra/ersrhemſelves 
were ſo wiſe as not to beleeve aDeity,canwe imagine there e- 
ver was ſuch an «ge of the world wherein ir fell out ſo happi- 
ly,charonly the Kwlers were wiſe,and all che ſuBJer fool? Buc 
ifmay bee, it will bee ſaid, that all who were wife themſelves 
did not beleeve a Deity, but yet conſented to the praliice of Re« 
ligion, becauſe it was (0 aeful for theGovernment of mankind; 
bur carfit bee -chought that all cheſe wiſe menwhich wee 
wut ſuppoſe of ſeveral ranks and _ z (for ry 
are not alwaies States-men , nor Stater-men Philoſophers) 
ſhould ſo readily concurrein ſuch a thing which rended moſt 
ro the Imtereft of the Prince, and to the abuſe of the world ? 


Would »one of them be ready to «fſert the ty#th, though ic * 


were but ro make a paryy of their ows , and d;ſcovey to the 
people, that it was only the ambition and Heſign of their Go- 
vernouys which ſought ro bring the people to 7 by the 
beleef of ſuch things which wete contrary to "the tradition 
of their fore-fathers , and would make their /rves ,, if the 

beleeved them) continually tr9nbleſome and Snquict ? Or if 
we conld ſuppoſe things ſhould hit thus in one NatiovWwhat 
is this ro the whole World which the Atherft hete ſuppoſerh 
ecernal > Whar, did all the Rulers of the world ox y apree 
one moment of time, or at feaſt in ofie age thus ro abuſe 
the World ? Didthe deſigns of Governonys and the creduliny 
of all people fall our to be ſo ſmrtab/e rogerher ? But on the 
contrapy,we do not find that Gevernours cant have the judge- 
ments of people ſo ar their command , that they can make 
rhemuro belteve whar they pleaſegif it were ſo, we may well 
ſay with that Arheiſftical Pope, Heu quam mizime regituy 
mundus; What a twine-thread willrule the world ! But grants 
ing theſe chings, (which any but an Arbeiſt will ſay are ime 


poſſible ) 
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all conſeacto abolith al yecords of it ? PabMich and written 
I gran chey nvghr;bur not #hoſe out of mens minds and we- 
worues, Winch would have been for the eaſe of the winds of 
their paſteriux.conveyed in ſome ſecrer Cabals from Fathers 
to their Cluldrex, It may be it will be ſaid, ſo it w4t, but 
men dur/i nat profeſs rt for fear of the Laws; but, ic is not 
evidenc that-che Laws of all rhe ancient Commun-wealths 
were {o ſevere a__ Atheiſm, and withall how came ſome 
of the weſt and meſt Philoſophical men of Greece and Rome 
to envliyace the exiſtence of a Derty as 2 thing far more coſo- 
xezt to reaſov-rhan the comrary opinion, and eſtabliſhed 
their detref on ſuch evidences from nature irs ſelf, that none 
of their oniFts were able to anſwer them ? It wag, noc 
certainly che fear of Laws which made, men rational and im- 
quiſezes into the natures and cauſes of things; and yet thoſe 
whowere ſ#cb amidft the great /dolatries of the Heathen,and 
being defficare of divine revelation, yet freely and firmly «ſ- 
ſemed to the exiſtence of a Deity, Had ir been only fraud and 
poſture which drought men to beleeve a God, whence came 
ie to paſs that this fraud was nor diſcovered by theſe Plyleſo- 
phers,who were far berrer able L hovers neerneſs to thoſe el- 
deft rrwves, and much converſe abroad.in other Nations (for 
ſome travelled inco Egypt, Chaldea, Prrfia, India, meerly 
to gain krowledhe) ro have found our ſuch an /mpoſt #re, had 
ic- been ſuch, chan any of our modern Arheiſts ? Whence 
come-theſe now in this almoſt decrepite age of the world to be 
the fir ſwellers our of fo great a defgy? By what means, 
what tokens and evidence came ſuch an impoFare to their 
knowledge? Becauſe forſooth the world is ſtill apt to be abuſed 
by apretence of Religion, bur hee chat doth not ſee how filly 
and ridiculous a Sephrſmechat is, either by his own reaſon, or 
by whac hath gone before, Bach wit arid reaſo» lintle cnough 
ro bee-an; Arbeit. Some therefore who world ſeem a liccle 


w/er than the gar ſors of Atheiſts (for it ſeems there 
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meauneſs then mwliruge ty, pan the «a= 
 reaſoneblene[s of judging that therh aopejroanoindy 


aud, that finding ic lo genesal and #3: verſal,rthey 
4 to a5 gaveral and wniuerſal a gauſe whieh.is the influence of 
the ſtars. So tzge ill is chavof th Poet, 'Emany 1pſum pr- 
tim ftultitia ; for by what imagibable. 3»flnevre come the 
ſtar: to planc opinions in mens winds (0 deeplyanduniver« 
ſally ? But yer Furcher,is chis opinzan tyhichis chus cauſed by: 
the Stars, true Or falſeAF the opinion be trwey. we have what 
we deſire; if fa{ſe, what malignant z»fluence- is this of the: 
Stars ſo powerfully roſmq men to the beleef of -a falſity t- 
How far are the Stars then from.doing god 10. mankind , 
when they are ſo wflential rg deceive the world; but -chen) 
by whax, peculiar i»fluence come ſome men to be freed from: 
this general impoRure ? If the cauſe bee ſo muiverſal; the 
effett muſt be #n1verſal coo. Bur if .only the Nativity and) 


- Continwance of ſome particular religions may bee calculated 


by the Stars, (as Cardan and V ain, Arheilticall y ſwppeſe) 
whence then comes the general propenſity and- inclination: to: 


Religion in all ages aud Natieys of the World ? If ir be: 


then cauſed by the Heavens in general, it muſt bee produced 
neceſſarily and #niverſall 6 and ſo tobe an Athesft, were im 
poſſible; if if be cauſed by the 1»fluence of ſome particular 
Star:,then when that :»flwerceceaſerh,the wotld would/uni- 
verſalfy relapſe inco.AtheiſmeSo that there.is no poſſible way 
of avoiding this ##iverſal conſent, of mankind,as an argument 
char there 1s a God, when all the pretences of the Atheiſt a« 
gainſt it are ſo weak, ridicwous and impertiwihyt 

The only thing chen left for him,, is co-deny the trach of 
the thing, viz. that there is ſuch an wniverſal conſent; becauſe 
ſome perſons have btev found in the world who bane nat agreed 
with the reſt of mankind in this opinion, Tothis 1 aniwer 4 
(which was the ſecond particular for clearing this argue 
ment ) thatthe diſſent of thiſe perſons 15 ot ſuſſicriont 10 A- 
mfeſt the conſent net to be univerſal, and .to ariſe from a diftate 
of nature. For 1 dzmand of the greateft 4th:5f; Whether ir 
be ſufficient to ſay, that it. is not natural for men tomhave 
#wo legs, becauſe ſome have been born with ove, or-tharit is 


not 
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nocnatural,for.men co defire 5fe (which the Atherft- loves 
{o-dearly) 4 'there have beenſo many who have cakeni 
awaytheir own lives ? If ic be ſaid that theſe ate MornFters 
and Avomalyes in natwre, and therefore not to be reckoned in 
the regular account of things, the ſame I may with as great 
reaſon ſay of Atheiſts, that they are to be diſpunged out of the 
Cenſus of ſuch who att upon free principles of reaſon; becauſe 
there may be ſome peculiar reaſons given of cheir d:ſext from 
thereſt of mankind in the dewja/ of a Deity, Wee ſee by the 
old Philsſophers how far the affetiation of Novelty, and aw- 
bition of being cryed up for no vulgar wits, may carry wer to 
deny ſuch th1»gs, which are moſt common and obvious in the 
world. Is there any thing more plain and evident to reaſor, 
chan chat ic implies a contradiftien for the ſame thing to bee 
and not to be at the ſame time?and yer if we beleeve Ariſtotle, 


who largely diſpures againſt them, #%? N mw 4 duni 1.4 
wool pen url 1) x; #8 I). There was ſome who af-c. 4. 


firmed that a thing meight be and not be at the ſame time. What 
ſo evident in nature as wwotion, yet the Philoſopher is well 
known who diſputed againſt it, and thought himſelf ſubtle 
Jn doing (o too? What are men more aſſured of, than that 
they live, and yer (if ir be nor too dogmatical, even inthar 
to beleeve ths Sceptioks)ir was a thing:none could be aſſured 
of > Whac are our ſenſes more aſſured of than that the ſnow 
is white, yer all the Phrloſophers were not of that opinion ? 
Is this then ſuſhcient reaſon on which to deny an wwwerſal 
conſent, becauſe ſome Philoſophers oppoſed ir, when it is moſt 
undoubtedly trwe, which T»ly ſharply ſpeaks of che ancienc 
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apbyſ lib. 


Philoſophers, Nihil tam ab [nraum qued KO dixert aliqnss De Nt . Devr 


Philoſophorum; there was no abſwrdity ſo great, but it found a, 
Phils ſopher to vouch it ! But in this cale thoſe Philoſopher: ' 


who queſtioned the exi/tence of a Deiry, though they were 
not for number to be compared with thoſe who aſlerted ir, 

ec Were not ſo inexcuſable therein, as our Modern Atheiſts; 
_— they then knew no other way of Relrgion, but thar 
Which was joyned with borrible ſwperſtition, and ridiculous 


rices of worſhip; they were rangers to any thing of. divine 


revelation,or to any real miracles wrought to contirm it, and 
to ſuch a way of ſerving God which 1s molt agreeable to 
Eee the 


for 4dvddcing ttue gordveſs inche world. And atthough this 
moſt txteliew Religion, vin. the Chriftien, be ſebje& to nie- 


mixed with it by choſe who have profeſſed ir, yer the Religion 
its ſelf is clear and waned, being with great mregrety pre - 
ferved in the ſaortd record of ir Sothar tow Arherſms bh 
Far leſs ro plead forics ſeff, than ir had inthe widfef the 
17n0rauce and ſuperſtition df the Heathey Tdolurvies. But,\iF 
we ſhould grant the Arherf# more than hee can prove, hat 
the »#mber of ſuch whodenied a Deity trath been greatin 2ll 
#ges of the world; icis probable rhey thould fpeak the ſenſe 
of nature, whoſe opmmion, if irwereembtaced, would diffetre 
all tes and obligations Whatfoever, woulder the world looſe 
ro the higheſt kzenr/oufmeſs, withour check or contrew!, and 
Pe Vat. Devr. Would in gime over: tare aff crwil Sortetres? For as Tully frath 
t. 1. & DeLes [argely ſhewn, Take away the berng-ard” providence ff Doll 
gibws. ib. 2% our of rhe world, aud there follows nathing but perturbation 
4id confuſion in'it, 'not only all ſanftity, piety ani devotion 3s 
deflrojed, but all faith, wertne, and humane Socitties roo ; 
which are impoſſible to be upheld wichour Religion, as not 
only be,but Plato, Ariſtotle;and Plutarch have fully demon» 
Atraced;Shall ſuch peyſovs rhen who hold an opzmon ſo contra- 
yy roall other diftates of 'natare, rarher' ſbrak. the ſenſe of 
natare than they who have aſſerted the Beleef of a Drity , 
which tends. ſv” much to advance nature, 'to 'regmlate the 
world, and to reform the lives of men ? Certainly if ir were 
not a d:fFate of 'narare that there was a God, it is impoſſible 
to conceive the world ſhonld be fo conſtant in rhe beleef of 
him, when the thoughts of him breed ſo many axxierrerin 
mensmwinds;and withall,fince God ts neither obviausro feuſe, 
nor hignatare comprehenſible by humane reaſon. Which is 2 
ſtronger evidence it 1s a charaRer of himſelf which God hath 
izprinted on the minds of men, which makes them fqqunani- 
mouſly agree that hee &, when they can neither ſee him,nor 
yer fully comprehend him. For any whole Netron,which have 
conſented nche demal of a Deity,wee have noeordenice ar all; 
ſome fuſþrcioxs it is true there were ac firft concerning ſoine 
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ny ſcandals by reaſon of the coryuprions: which trve been 
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thaugh they are. grolly miſtaken as roche natwre of God, yer 
they worſhip ſorgeching infcad of him \ſuch: as rhe Towpin- 
| Caribes, Perego, Tapma and others; of the laft 
Xen- | of hich Yoſies from ane Chriſto Avrciſſewrki a Polo- Addend. ad lib, 
gion | nan Gentleman ho Was among them, hath given a large ' Þ* 14. p. 2, 
- account of their Relgiov, and rhe manuey of their worſhip- 
2t 

"the 


ping of their god&zboch good and bed. And thar which among 
| chele diane much conhrms our argument, is, that 
t,\if only thoſe whobaye been the molt barbgrous and ſavage Na- 
rhat tions, have been ſeſpefted of irreligion, bur the more civilized 
x zl! they bave been, the more evidenc their ſe»ſe of Religion. 
enſe The Perwoiex: worlhip one chief God, whom they call Yi= y. 4cotam..g; 
ofve racocha, and Pacheocamak, which is as much as the Creator ©. 3. 
"ole of Heaven and Earth. And of the Religion of the Mexicans, *'/- Monit. & 
and Lipfis and ochers ſpeak. So that the nearer any have ap- "7 P0bisy 
rath roached to c404/ity and kyowledge, rhe more =_ as 

e ſenſe 


Doll ve been to own a Dexty, and none have had (© lirt 

Tron of it, as they who are almoſt degenerared to Brazes; and 

"I whether of cheſe two now comes nearer to re«ſon,ler any one 

00 ; who hath zt judge. : 
not Another great evidexce that God hath imvprinted a chara» Seit, 14+ 
on» fer or Ides of himſelf on the winds of men, is, becauſe ſuch 24 


Ta things are contained in this Idea of God which do neceſſarily in= 
oy ba exuſiensr. The main force of this argwwent liesin thisy 
'”, T hat rohuck we do clearly and diſtinilty percerve to belong to the 
the vatare ayd afſence of 8 thing, may be with truth affirmed of 
ere the thing ; not thac ir may bee affirmed with tr#th to belovg 
ble to the nature of the thing, for thar were an empty T awtology, 
"of bur ic may be affirmed with 1ruth of the thing ts ſelf, as if I 
rin clearly perceive upon exact exqmiry,that to be an animal doch 
ſe, belong to the acre of wan, 1 miy with trutb affirm that 
S2 man is 4 lrying creature; if | finde it demonſtrably crue that a 
ath Triexgle hath three angles equal to two r1ght ones, then I may 
Ni- eruly affirm ic of any. T: wy bur now yer aſſume, that 
Tor upon the moit exalt ſearch aud enquiry, 1 clearly percaye thy 
ve | -. aqceſſar} exifhcnce dath inamntabty belong tothe pak of Fury 
fl; |. * .cherfore, 1, may with.as much arwb «fires, thit' Gd exiſts, 
ne | as that if a ulagicrew ne; of 8 Trieyle bath ihret an- 
” fer equinl 40 110 1h Bur thecauſe many __— 
- 
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ſuiþeft ſome kind of Sephiſm. in this argument, when it'is 
wanagedfrom the [degin mens winds,becauſe char ſeems to 
imply only an 0bjeft;ve reality in the mind,end that nothing 
can be thence inferred as to the exiſtence of the thing whoſe 
Idea ic is,l| ſees ſhall ren ro _— pe _ 
ly the force of this argument, by proving ſeverally the ſwp- 
0 ne which.ir Rands upon,whictyare cheſe three, r, Tis 
clear and diſtinft perception of the mint is the greateſt evidence 
we cas have of the truth of any thing. 2. That wee have" this 
clear perception that neceſſary exiſtence doth belong to the nature 
of God. 3. That if neceſſary exiſtence doth belong to Gods na- 
eure, it wnavoidably follows that bee doth exiſt. Nothing can be 
deſired more plain or full ro drmouftrave the force of this 
argument, than dy proving every one of theſe. 

I» That the greateFt evidence mee can have of the trath of « 
thing, is, a clear and diſtinft perception of it in owr minds, 
For otherwiſe the rational faculties of mans ſoul would be 
wholly #ſeleſs, as being not fitted for any ed ar all,if upon a 
right #ſe of them, mes were till able to bee deveived. 1 
grant the imperfeR on of our minds in this preſent fate is 
very great, which makes us ſo ebnoxiow to errony and miſ- 
take; but then chat imperfeltion lies in the proneneſs in mans 
mind tobe led by intereſt. and prejudice in the judgement of 
things; but in ſuck things as are purely ſpeculative and ratio- 
al, if the mind cannor be certain,it is not deceived in them, 
it can have no certainty at all of any Mathematical demon- 
ffrations, Now we finde in our own winds a clear and convine 
cing evidence in ſome things, as ſoon as they are propewnded 
ro our #uderſtandings, as that a_thing can be 'and ot be at the 
ſame time; that, a von-entity.can have no proper attributes ; 
that, whule I xeeſon aud diſcourſe, I ame; theſe are ſo clear, 
that. no w1.doth ſuſpe& himſelf deceived ar all in them. 
Behdcs,if wee had no grownd of certainty at all in our judging 
things, to what purpeſe is there an [dee of true and falſein 

} our, minds, if ic. be'1 to.know the ove fromehie other ? 
Bur 1 ſay nor, thatin alk perceptions of the wind we have cet- 
tain evzaexce. of truth; bar. only.in fuch as are «/tav-and di- 

is; when upon the. greareſt conſtdtration of the 
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to d oncrrmueg it; and-this muſt ſuppoſe the winds ab» 
frrattion wholly from the ſenſes; for wee Fly finde char 
while we atrexd 59 them, we may judge our ſelves very cey- 
tay, and yer bee deceived, as thoſe who bave an Ifteriſne in 
their exes, may judge, wich much confidence that they ſee 
things 2 clearly and d;Pinilly as any other doth. Beſides, 
there are many. things caken for granced by mer, which have 
no endence of reaſon at all in chem; Now if men will judge of 
the truth of things by ſuch pronciples, no wonder if they bee 
deceived. Bur when we ſpeak of clear and diftintt perception, 
we ſuppoſe the mind to procezd upon evident principles of 
reaſon, or to have ſuch #otions of things, which as far as we 
can perceive by the /;ght of reaſon, do agree wirh the natwres 
of the things we apprehend; if in ſuch things chen chete be 
no ground of certainty, ic is as much as toſay our Faculties 
are to no purpoſe ; which highly refles eicher upon God or 
nature, It is 2 noble queſtion, as any 13 in Philsſopby.Whar is 
the certain zpmſpiey of the trmth of things, or what ground 
of certainty the mind hath to proceed upon in irs judgement 
of the tr#th of ſuch objefts as are repreſenred to ir ? Nothing 
can render the Philoſophy of Epicurms more juſtly ſuſpefted 
to any rational and inquiſitzue mind, than his making the 
ſenſes the only certain conveyers of the truth of rhings to the 
mind, The ſenſes | granc do nor in themſelves deceive any; 
bur if I make the imepreſcions of ſenſe robe the only rule for 
the mind co judge by of the truth of things, I make way for 
the greateſt imp»ſtures, and the moſt erring judgement s, For 
if my mind afficms every thing to be in its proper natwre-ac- 
cording to that /dea which the +wegination hath received 
f:om the impreſs:0xs upon the Organs of ſenſe, it will beeime= 
poſaible for me ever to underſtand che right xatwres of things, 
Becauſe the natures of things may remain the ſame,when all 
thoſe rhings in them which «ffe# the Organs of ſenſe may be 
altered; and becauſe the various notion and configuration of 
the particles of watter,may make ſuch an impreſs10n upon the 
ſenſes, which may cauſe an /dea in us of that in, the things 
themſelves, which yer may be only in the »avver of ſextars- 
%; As ſome Philoſophers ſuppoſe ir to be in heat and cold, 
Now if the wixd. judgeh. of.che nature of things according 
Ege 3 ro 
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to thoſe Ides's which come fromehe impreſſions tnadt upon | 15 
the Organs of ſenſe; how's ir poſſible ie-fhoyld Sher ago -_as 
20 tiphe jucdgemers of the «ares of things?" So that in | 10% 
reference even to the grofleſt #arerval beingy, ir muſt be the the 
. perception only of the ind, which can truly inform us of rheit 
proper natare and eſſence, Beſides, there are many 7dea's of 
things 10 themmnd of war which are capable tro haye proper+ 
ties demonſtrated of them, which never owed their oripiualto 
our ſenſes, and were never imported rothe mind at the Keyes 
of the ſenſes. Such are moſt Mathematical"fi winch 
have their pecnliar properties and demonſtrations; fuch are al 
the mma! refpetts of things ro each other,which may bee as 
certain and evrdent to the wind as its ſelf is; now ir is plain 
by his, that all eerta:»ty of krowledge 1s not conve 
the ſenſes; bur our trueſt way of certain #zderſianding the 
nature of any thing, is by the clear and ditinit perception of 
the mind, which 1s founded on the Truth of our faculties; 
and that however we may be decewed when we'do nor make 
a right #ſc of our reaſon, becauſe of the imperfeition of out 
preſent fate;yer if wee ſay our mird may be deceived when 
things are evident and clearto them upon plain principles of 
reaſon, it is highly to refleupon that Ged'who gave men r«- 
tional faculties, and made them capable of diſcerning Tra#th 
from falſhood, 
2+ Thatwe have clear and d:tint perception that nec 
of exiſtence doth belong to the nature of God, For which wee 
are to conſider the vaſt difference which there is in aur notion 
of the natwre of God, and of the natwre of any other being, 
Inall other ber»gs, Igrant we may abſtydft efſence and exth. 
excefromeach other; now if T can make it appear,thar.there 
is evident Teaſo», ex parte rei,why I cannot dot in the notion 
of God, then ic will bee-more plain char veceſſity of exiſtence 
doth :mmmwtably belang to hisnature, Tris manifet' ro opt 
reaſon, that in all other beings,whichwe apprehend rhe n«* 
tres of, nothingelſe can be pled in the watares of them 
beyond bare poſſibility of exiſtence; no, alchough the thi»gs 
which do apprehend, do really exrFt, becauſe. in forming a 
Iaea of a thing, we abſtract from every thing which 'is not 
iwplyed in-che verymarure of the thing; now exiſtence be- 
ing 
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ing only camzegent and poſſeble, as to any orher beiag, ir can- 
nac be any ingredient of its [dea, beenla rn be- 
long cours ſense; for wee may fully apprehend the vature of 
the thing, withour attributing exiffence co ic. But now in 
our conception of a =y abſolutely perfet, bare poſſibility oc 
contingency of exiſtence ipeaks a dire repuguancy to the 1des 
of hims; fot how can we conceive, that Being abſolutely per- 
feft, which may want that which gives /ife to all other per- 
fritions, which is exiftence ? The only ſer#ple, which mens 
minds are ſ#bjei# ro in appichending che = of this arg #- 
wee lies in.chis, Whether this neceſſary exiftence doth reaky 
belong to the nature of that being whoſe Idea it is, or elſe it be 
only & Mode of our conception m apprehending God ? For clear- 
ing of chis, wee muſt conſider by what certain rales wee can 
know when the compoſition of things rogerher in the andey- 
ſanding , doth depend upon the meer operation of the mind, 
and when they do. belexg to the things themſelves and their 
ammeutable nature, For which we have no rale ſo certarx and 
evident as this is, thar in thoſe things which depend weer/y 
oathe a2 of che #v:=d joyning togerher, the #nderftanding 
cannar. only abtraft one thing from another, but may real! 
diuderchem in its conceptions trom each orher : bur in ſuch 
gs which cannot be divided from each other,but che efſence 
of the thing is graze alcered, it is a certain evrdexce that thoſe 
things were not coxjopred by the meer att of the wind, bur 
do :mmxtably belong tothe natures of the things chemſelves, 
As for inſtance, when I conceive a Triangle inſcribed in a 
ſquare, a'man walking, 2 horſe with wings, it is evident I may 
wnderftand the natares of all theſe things without theſe affe- 
Hos of them, becauſe I can fully apprehend che natare of a 
Triangle,without imagining a /quare, a max without walking , 
a-horſe wchourt ings; thence ic neceſlarily follows, that 
the jojumg of theſe . ll cogerher, was meerly an att of the 
wind; bur now. I cannot concezve a Triangle not to have 
three angles equal to two rig ht ones, nor a mas that harh noc 
reovality belonging to him; for if I divide theſe attyibmres 
fromthem, I deltroy their #«twres; and therefore the joyning 
of theſe r is not any meer «7 of the mind; bur theſe 
are ſuch things as are implyed in the very notion of _ 
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., . Origunes Sacta*: 
and cherefore immmrably belongs re chem. 'So nowywhen'T 


conceive the notion: of a bedy, I can imagine all iovs 
belonging to it, without conceiving it wceſſarily tO exiſt; for 
it may be a body Kill, rhough ir hach not its from its 
ſelf, Gur when I conceive a Berg abſointety Jt imm- 
P#ſible ro imagine ic ſhould have irs being from any other,and 
it ic be fromits ſelf, ir mult of-necegiry exeff, For _ 
che mind (till be:apt rodoubr, whether exience in this des 
-be only a mode of cogitation; yer thar doubt may bee cafily 
removed, if the mind doth bur gttend to this, that at leaft 
poſeibility of exittence doth belong to all thoſe Beings which 
- we have a clear [dea of in our winds;and the reaſonwhy we 
 artfibure bare poſſibilityto them, is becauſe wee apprehend 
:ſome reaſo» in our winds which us from attributing 
-neceſcity of exiſtence to them, as that ic 1s not zwyplied in its 
nature, orthat irdoth depend on ſome orher being, or that ig 
Wants finite power, &c, Now all theſe reaſons which make 
us attribmte bare poſability of ex1/tence to any being, are taken 
away when wee conceive 2 berg abſolutely perfett; for then 
exiſtence is .umplied among the nwmber of perfettions, and 
this being is independent upon all others, and znfinitely power» 
ful; ſo that mthing can hinder its exiſtence; and therefore 
we muſt conclude that neceſoity of exiſtence doth immurabl 
-belong to the natwre and notion of God, and is not an kar 
only of our conception; becauſe if we take away nece/1ity of 
exiſtence from God, we loſe the notien of 4 Being abſolutely 
perfett. 

The third thing, that if neceſſary exiſtence belongs to ' the 
nature of God, hte dothexiſt, noc only fellow: as a neceſſary 
concluſion from the other ewo, as che premiſes, bur is in 
ſe!f evident ro any ones reaſon; for it impl ies no leſs than a 
contradithion for a being toexiſt neceſſarily, and yer ir be que» 


Vid. Ds Cares ftionable, Wherher he doth exiſt or no? Thus much 1 ſuppoſe 
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may ſuthce here co explain and exforce this argument; if any 
are yer unſarisfied,I refer them ts thoſe judicione Authors, 


D.H. Mere An+ who have made-it their peculiar buſineſs ro manage. it, and 


tidore againſt 


vindicate it from all objeftions:which falls in only.hereasan 


ng evidence that God nath imprinted a charaftey of himſelf on 
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the minds of men,ſecing we have (oclear and diffixtl an [des 
of 
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of fuch-a:Beveg, from whomy ifwe- rake away necoſricy' of 
exiſtence, wee doftioy hat notion which our minds haveofan 
abſoimely perfet Boing, This ts the firſt way whereby we can 


conceive an /»finere Berg may make himſelf knows ro mar- 
hinde, by imprinting 21 [ndelible charatter of himſelf u 
che ſoul, which-caq be attributed ro nent befides bimsſelf,pouh- 


out doing manfeſt wwlence 36 our own faculties, and: ſw- 
fpefting our ſever deceived in things which are molt clear 
andivdex to wap 0 Ov | | 
I comeco che ſecond evidence which God bach given us of 
his own exiſtence, which is the wark and imepreſcion which be 
hath left of au Infinite Wiſdome and Connſel ws the appearances 
which are'\« naturr\, There-needs no great Critics{me to finde 
our the true "Author of alt rhe works 'of #narzre; the works 
themſelves ſhewrhe: Axthor as plainly, as if tis effigies were 
draws upon them. 1f the grear curiwfity and contrivence of 
any artificial engine ſpeak the excellency of rhe Merchants 
cal wir of theframet of ir; what ridiculoas folly will ic bee 
to impure thac rare mechaniſas of rhe works of nature ro the 
bli-d and forruitous motion of ſome particles of "matter ? 
Suppoſe a multitude of letters caſually thrown rogether , 
ſhould fall ſo handſomely tn order,thar we might read 1n them 
the names of Tro;a, Fane o/Entas, Dido, Turnns, Aſcanne, 
or che-hke; is ir poſsibte for any to imagive that ever they 
ſhould reach the grandeur, file matter and eccwuracy of the 
Whole booke of £16 eAEncids ? So granting, that now matter 
being ſec in motion by a divine power, may by irs conrinual 
agitation, at [lift produce ſome of the appearances of nature; 
yer what is this co the whole Kniverſe, or che admirable con= 
trivexce of any one part inic ?1f cheſe: things had been rhe 
reſuwl; of m2er matter and morien, when once the particles of 
matier hall been ſownted an ſettled rogerher, as to produce 
any. 01 ſþ:cies of 1wimals in che. world (which it is almoſt 
unconceivea le they ſhould} yer wee cannot think, that if 
there ha i bezn bur ſymwetry of parts; enough for ic mecrly 
to (#5/it irs (elf, and propagate mace, ch2re could-have.been 
any further. at'eapt made by choſe Aroms, which ba i bzen 
once (ercled in a determine: e fign'e, How .came it: chen to 
paſs that chere is not 477 _—_— of 4virwaliin the world» 
; F 
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WAY /Origints: Saers: 
bur whar-hatbſuch anyorders ſmemrernyy 2nd romiirivence of 


res Which ſpeaks mate than mece arcafty of: ſabfitencs:, 
Anniohoeeote (peaks them eo be-the of a ſrpreams.Go- 
vernonn of the wrid, and nor of. meer matter? 


Is ic poſſible that any, who is aatbetare-hand zeſolved ro ex- 
clude a Deity, ſhould imagine that- any partvcles of matter 
ſhould fall inco che exadt form,order,wetion, and ſarviceable- 
neſs ro the world, which che Hamuen/y bedier- ate in, withoge 
drvine counſel and wiſdowe diſpoſing of rhem > Twlly reils'us 


of a ſpeech of Ariſtotle ro this purpoſe 3 {f wer cold: ſuppoſe. 


perſons to have lived 1n ſome caverns of the earth, and to: bave 
£ jojed ever) thivg there of pleaſure, and riches, or whatever 
it @ which-we think, makes mens (res happy,” and bad never 
been abroad upen the ſurface of the earthy but had onh had ſome 
obſcure reporr of an infinite power and Being; and that after- 
wards theſe perſars ſhonld by an opening of the eavernywhey tin 
they were, come abroad into theſe parts of the world and ſhould 
ſuddenly behold the Earth, Sea, and the Heavens, andbobſerve 
the vait neſs of the clonds,and violence of winds, aud behojd the 
bigneſs, beauty, and influence of the Sun, and how the day de- 
pended upon his preſence,and upon his withdrawing ſhould view 
the face of the Heavens again (as it were the ſecond conſe of 
nature) the order and ornament of the Stars, the varieties of 
the light of the moon, their riſong and ſetting, and their fixed, 
aud 1hnoveable courſes, they con!d not hold from belteving 
there was a Deity, ard that theſe were the effett; of his power, 
So valily different are the free and natwrat er anations.of our 
fouls, from that which wee force and ſtrain our of our ſelvey 
by d:ftorting- and. wri»grvp: hoſe free principles of reaſon 
which God tagh given us. When a fey ſorry experiments and 


ſome arbirrarious-Hypociefts,” malt make>us forms other ems" 


ceptions of things,chan the Majefty,order and. bramty of them 
do naturally ſuggef tous: We ſee when once we can bur aþ- 
firatt our minds from thoſe projudices which continual con- 
ver ſation-withiche wordd'brings upon us, by that ſpeech "of 


Ariſtetle;how readily our winds will frame an excellent com- 


weutary upon theſe words of the royal Pſalmiff: The hiavens 
declare the Glory of God, ' and the Firmament ſhews hi 


hard ;z-work, To which purpoſe likewiſe. thoſe. words of the 


excellent 
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, then hadthoſe more refined and generoms ſpirits 
 onf'y upon principles of pare and #nd:ſtorred reaſon,” of thoſe 


avoid, bur not what _ 


excellenc-Orator dirnfetf ir-anorher place-2re very obſerve- 


tube arrog with ns, Wt in ſt mentons Of »ationens putt ineſſe, in 
carlo js now pMter'? ant 64 que viz ſumma wigen't ra- 
t19ne , mulla ration? movers putat ? quem vero 
aftrorum ordines,quen dierwm notinmgqnue vic udines, quens 
menus terieperatre,q We-ca que grywuntar wob is ad frucy- 
dun, no gratums offe togant, bhunc bominens onmnino unnerare 
gms dicet ? What mmſtrous arrogancy would it be i» any mays 
to think there is a mind and Vaſes 1 hinſelf aud that there is 
none in the world 1 Or to think thoſe things are moved withowt 
reaſon and nuderſtandrng, which all that bt hath 1; ſcarce able 
to comprehend. Nether can hee deſerve the name of a Wan"; 
from whoms the obſtrvation of the courſes of the ſtars, the ſuc- 
ceſſion and order of ſeaſons, and the innumerable benefits which 
hee enjojes in the world, does ndt extort gratunde towards that 
Being which ordered all theſe things. Whac a low opinion 
who went 


mean and ryudble fouls, which were welined ro eAtherſm ; 
eſpecially { oe en Religidn was ſo abuſed,thiar it Was trae 
of the wiſeft of chem, what one ſaid of Eraſmus, Magi 
habait quid fugeret quam quid ſequeretur, they knew whac to 
auld embrace ? And yer when 
chey ſaw ſo much into the folly and ſaperſflition of 'Hedthen- 
worſhip, they fav the greareſt reaſon (ill ro adhere to the: . 
beleef of a Deity, as may bee clearly ſeen, eſpecially inche 
ſecopd of thoſe extelltut Dialogues of Tully, de natura Deo- 
ram. Where this Parcicular 4rgument to prove a Derry from 
the admirable contrivance of the works of nat#vre, ts mant- 
god wich agreat deal of eloquence and reaſon,and by particu- 
lar ennweeration of moſt confiderable parts of the Rntberſe, 
So wnbecoming a late Philoſapher was that reaſon of his, why 
he waved the argument from the conſideration of the world, 
to infer a Deity, becauſe the exds of God are naſearchavle, as 
flowing from but Infinite wiſdome, For what though God may 
conceal ſom? things from men, which he intends, and are of 
no concernment for man to know, muſt therefore of wezeſſity 


thoſe exds of his bee wvſcarchable in his works of Creation , 
Fff 2 which 
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. men; bed). Whoſe,opinion is chug briefly deliv 


Lycritil. 4 


' poſedin.man a different configuration. of parts would haps. 
pen,from the various «gitatios and concretion. of thoſe lirtle. 


hich refer (0 immediately to the adv owege of fe, and toud 
ſo much to the vexeration of the, Deity 2; ve 1 , » 
Nay che peculiar #ſe and ſerviceablewsſy of, many parts of 


the Kniverſe, eſpecially of Amimalr, and chiefly. of mar, is 
ſo.evident, rhat this hath been che maip &gopene Which bach 
induced ſome, otherwiſe. Atheitica/cyough, £0 ackyowledge 
and adore a Deity. And alchough the. Epigwreans be lamen- 
tably puzzled ro give any talcrable.4carpn.of many other 
appearances in nature, yet they no where diſcoyer 'ſo much 
weakneſs and zgnoraxce, as when they. come, to diſcourſe. 
De wu{# pertium , about . the contrivance | of ad ry of 


; exed by Ly» 
creting. HIST 

$3 Nilideo Jnon;ens natuns'/} in corpore We Mts 
Pofſemm; ſed quod natum ſt 1d procreat uſuns, . 


l.-C, that no parts of mans body were deſigned for that "uſe whith, 
they are imployed for but the parts by =_ fell into that forms. 
they are ;n, aud men by degrees brought them to their preſent 
uſt and ſerviceableneſs, An opinion at firkt view ſo firangely 
reaſonable, that wee cannot think Epicurus ſhould have 
ever embracedic, had it not unavoidably followed uporbis 


Hypotheſis of all bing inthe #niverſe reſulting only from, * 


a fortwitoxs concourſe of Atoms: According to which he ſup- 


particles which at firſt rus together in the faſhion of a mean ; 
and becauſe that may had in him a more VACIO 
ſprat,. made-up of rhe malt ſubtle and moveable Atoms , 
thence-wotion.cane into the ſeyeral parts, ſuitable roche 


different conformation.of them. And becauſe thoſe Atoms of." 


winch the ſoul is compoſed, are capable of ſex/aton, thence 
Ir comes-co pals, rhat ir ſeesin the ee, heays 1n the ear, and 
ſeoghs in the #ofrils, This.is the maſt which is made of the, 
opinion.of Epicurws by the late, ſedulous indicator -of bing, 
which yer himſelf calls intoleranda vpimie; and it will appear 
tobe ſo,not only as contraditing what God himſelf hath de- 
livered cancerning may, bug whatreeſen its ſelf will eabily, 
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Suggeſt from, che conſider jon of the ſeveral parts of . mans 
body, Ir. muſt bee confeſſed there were bow Phil oſophers 
elder than. Epicsrxs,whowere much znclined to this opinion, 
as Democritus, Empedoeles, Anatzagoras and others; yer we 
finde choſe who more narrowly: ſearched into the natwres of 
living creatures, were thereby brought to acknowledge a 4i- 
vine onus which wich a great deal of wiſdeme did order 
the ſeveral parts of animals, and adapted them to their pe- 
culiar wſes, Andalthough 4r:forle in his books de partibus 
animalnm, bach ſaid enough to refure the fond epuion of 
thoſe Philoſophers; yer none hath handled this 4rgument 
wich more exaitzeſs and accuracy, and wich a more peculiar 
refletion on Epicwrns, then Galen hath done in his excellene 
piece Di artiom. Vi hich Gaſendas thinks Galen writ 
with a kigd' 


books of his 'on that  ſubje&, are a kind of 119» Pſalm in 
Philoſophy, or a peppers Hymn upon the pra'/e of rhe greac 
Crawtor,, a jult Commentary on. thoſe wards of the Pſal. 
wiſh, Plal. 139. 14. 1 am fearfully and wonderfu!y made ; 
marvellous are thy works, and that my ſoul kyoweth right well, 
In the entrance of thoſe Books, Gales firſt (hews the great 
variety of parts which is in ſeveral an1w4ls ſuitable ro their 
ſeveral natkcres; the borſe becauſe of. his". (wiftneſs and pride, 
hach the Rrongeſt boofs and moſt curled main; the Lion ben 
cauſe of his fierceveſs- and courage hath his ſtrength lying ih 
his teeth and paws; the Bull in his horns; the Boar in his 
turks 3 the Hart and Hare being timerous creatures, their 
pets are tnade fitteſt for flight: bur man, becauſe he hath a 
principle of reaſox in him, bath no defenſive, or offex fue wea- 
pons in his body, but hee hah hivds ro make »ſe of both z 
which being joyned with,andimployed by his reaſon, far ex«, 
ceed all thoſe advantages. which any other creatures have , 
being imeplojed nor onlyto defend himſelf,bur ro bw4ld bowſes, 
make cloathes, arms, nets, whar-ever 1s uſeful for himſelf, or 
hurtful co thoſe creatures which hee hath command over ; 
bur becauſe men was-made for ſociety. and crml converſe , 
therefore his hand: were not only imployed to defend himſelf, 
et hure orher creatures, bur for the mucual benefit and ads. 
| F bf 3 vamage 


of Enthuſiaſm upon him (adeo totwms. opns ide» Gi ffend, 7, 1, 
tur conſcriptums. Whaneardt ) and fo that all choſe ſeventren res 3 


e of wanbindtyFor by DENSE Oh WIA Tow: 
buue, all inſiruments of Arti framed; by thin Wet etjo 
Fe bene of others wits, we'caif diſcourſe wich" Plato, Are 


ftorle, Hippocrates, and ocher aftiehts, though at ſuch a di- 


{tance from us. Now that the "configuration of parts is not 


the canſe of the #ſe of them afrerwards; as the Liow pay, 
of his comr4ge, the oe xr of his flerreneſs, or the ſlender- 
weſt of the Hart of irs fearfwineſs; appeats by tins, becanſe 
the young 9;es of the ſeveral kinds of animals, before 
their parts are grown up, ſtrive ro make the ſame »ſe of tnem 
"which the others do. As Galen ſaith, he had often ſcerv a Bull 


calf puſhing wich hisb:4d before any horns were grown our, 


and a Cott kicking when his hoofs were yer tender, and a 
young Bat defending himſelf with his jaws bafore hee had 
any twks, which is an evident argument that the parts weft 
defignedfor the »ſe, and not the ſe follow the parts, So, 
Cairch hee, take three Egger, one of an Eagle another of a Duck, 
and athird of a $ , and after they are batched jd. 4 
moderate heat, oe ſhah fnde when they are but vewly hatched, 
the two firſt will be ſtriving to flye before 'they have win $4.4 

the third endeavornring to creep away on its belly; and if you 
breed them up to greater perfettion, avid bring them. into the 
open Air, you will preſently ſ, ee the young Eaple mounting. into 
the Air, the Dark quoddlin Lito 4 poo yan -the Serpent creep 
woder ground. Afretwards hee comes partict{afly ro handle 
rhe ſeveral parts of mans body, and firft-begins wich the 
Hand, ind ends each part that it were 1peſſible ro have 
framed them with greater comveniency for their ſeveral aſes 
than they have, The ſe of the hand is to takg hold of any 
thing which man can #ſe; now there being things of ſuch 
different fixes which men may fe, ithad been impoſſible for 
che hand,if ir had been one entire thixs,and wadivnded, that ic 
could have held things greater ores than irs ſelf, bur ic 
mult have been eqwa/ t» it. But now asthe f»gers are placed 
and d/21ded, they are equally fit tor 1a) ing hold of objefls of 
any ſize or quantity, Fr the leaft things, as a- Barley Corn, 
Ire taken up with.the fore Prager and the :bwwbghings ſome- 
what bigger are taken up by the ſame, but nerby che extre* 
#1111es of them as befgre; things ſomewhat bigger than theſe, 


with 
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ith che rind, fore-finger, and widalt-fiager, and fo on 


fon of che hand inco fivgers is teceffary.* Neither were this 
enough, ' but che very poſition of the fingers 25 they arezis nc» 
ceſlacy tooz for they had been wſeleſs if they had been all 
dinded in a right lane for the firmelt bold is cirher eirealay, 
or ar leaſt in'two lite poines; bur, now-rhis is provides 
for, by the pſſtron of the chumob,which may equally joys with 
apy of the finger/in raking hold of any ching, After this, hee 
largely ſhews the particular zeceſity of the ſoftneſs, round- 
»eſs bf rhe fleſh; and nails ott the rops of the fingers ; and 
the ſpecial »ſefwineſs of theſe; and rhen comes to the bones 
of rhe fingers, haw neceſſary they are for firm hold, and it 
there bad'been bur ove boxe in each finger, they would have 


' ſervedonly for choſe things which we take up when they are 


extended; bur now ſeeing they have three ſeveral joynexthey 
are fitted for all kznds of things; for when we bow our fingers, 
we uſe them as theugh they had no beves at all,and when we 
fechbthem owe, as chough they were all but one extire bone 
and rbe ſevet al »fleFions of the joynts ſerve for all kjnd of 
figures: and then hee ſhews the neceſſity of the fleſh within 
the fingers, and on eicher ſide of them, and »pox chem; and 
ſowich wonderful ascaracy handles the magnitude, number, 
figre of the bones, and watare of the joynts of the fingers, 
and chen the tendons and nwſctes belonging to the ſeveral 


" fingers, 'which afcer hee harh diſcourſed on through his fir# 


Book, hee concludes it with the manifeſt inconvemency which 
would follow in the hand, were not every thing in ic inthac 
exat magnitade, poſition, and figare in which ir is, Withche 
fame exattneſt hee goes rhrough all the parts of the body, 
handfing inthe ſecoxd Book all thar belongs to che army in 
the third the legs, in the fowreh: and fifth the. Orgens of 
awtrition, in the ſexth and ſeventh che /wnge,in the eighth and 
»irbche Head, in the temth che peculiar and admirable fa- 
brick of the eyes, inthe elrventbihe ocher paris of the. face, 
in the rwelfth the parts of the buck, and ſo in the thirteenth, 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth the gemeals, in the ſixteenth 
the «74ryes, ves, and nerver,and in the lalt the pecmiiar dife 
potion and fignre of all theſe partz, and the wſefwneſs - 
2 \v1 c 
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the whole defign.: Whichis| a5 $7646 85.c8n heed any wy 
wirable 


Whatſoeyer,. which is, farus.cotake peice of the 'igd 


wiſdome of God in contreung ihe (everal parts of the bady.of 
in ic-> moſt frll and 
pregnant demonſtration of a. Deity, which every man carries 
about wichh'm in the fre of his body, 0n'which account 
men need nor go our. of themſelves to finde, proof af. a Deity, 
whether they coniider their azinds-or their. bodies 


man: So that, that whole $06k,comrai 


jt may Fe more cruly ſaid, than Herachitws of 


which 


os, of 
old did: of his 


Ariftot de part, Stove, Etiam h c Dit ſunt. Sorhat of all perſons, 1 ſhould 
Anim, |.1. molt wonder at thoſe whoſe imployment particularly leads 
them to: he #nder ſtanding the parts and nature of. mans body, 

if the proverb be nor a great injury to thens, fince th 

fuller i»ſight into this demonſtration of a Deity inthe Fabrick 

of mans b-d-,then many others who converſe only with ſome 

| Jejwne and ſapleſs w 1tinge. And certainly, what-ever is 1m» 

gined to the comrary by men of weak anderſtandings,che belt 

way to cure the world of Atheiſm, is true Philoſophy, or a 


have 


ſearch ico the natures of things; which che more deep and 
profound it is, the more impoſſible will it be found to explicare 
all the phenomena of nature by meer matter and motion, 
It was wiſely o>ſerved of a great perſon and Philoſ 
a narrow and ſlight 3ufþel2 ion into nature, inclined men of 
weak heads to Atheiſm; but a more rhotow-anfight inco the 
cauſes of things, made them more evidently ſee-the neceſſary 


dependence of things un the great and wiſe Creator of them. * 


5 chat 


A lictle knowledge of Philoſophy is apt to make mens heads 
dizzy, and then in danger of falling into the gulf of Atheiſns; 
but a more careful and diligent wiew of it, brings them in- 
to ſobriety and their righe wits again, . Such a' flight, in{þe+ 
ftion had the followers of Epicurus into the nature of things ; 
for when they found how 1n the preſent fate of ' the 'world 
the various motion and configuration of the particles of manier 
would handſomely ſa/ve many appearances of nature, they, 
drunk with the ſucceſs, reel preſently ingo an Jufinite ſpate; 
and chere imagine they behold i»finite worlds made. of 'rhe 
concretion of Atoms, and ever fince their eyes. have, been ſo 
duſted with theſe lictle Atoms, that they could ſee nothing 


elſe in the wor/d bur them. W hich how groſs and aureaſo- 
able 


| purpoſe to 
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able ic1s, will appear from our-preſenc ſubjef; for who bur 
Lncretsn or Epienyid could ever think that ewr noſtrils were 
at firſt faſhioned as they are meerly by the vielent impulſe of the 
air within, which would force its ſelf a paſſage out ? But how 
came rhe air into the body before ic was forced out? did ic 
firſt break open the /ips, make all char round cavity in the 
mouth, for a paſſage through the aſpera arteria? but if when 
it Was in, it would come out again, was not the mouth wide 
enough "ge" irgo? ordid the firſt 92an ſhut his mawhb on 
nd another vent for the a7 ? it ſo, how chance 
the force of the a1rUid nor carry away the eprg/otess ? or if ir 
got ſafely-up to the woſe, how came it not to force a paſſage 
our about the eyes rather then to go down (0 /ow firſt ? Bur 
ifwe belceve theſe rare contrrversofmans bedy, all the inward 
veſſels of the body were made by the conrſe of water, as chan- 
zels are ; but how is it poſſible, co imagine that the Oeſopha- 
gx and che omack ſhould be ſo curiouſly contrived by the 
meer force of watey ? and that all the zteſtines (hould bee 
made only as chaxels to-letit our again when ic was once in? 
but how comes then ſuch a kind of reesprocation and Periit als 
tick motion in choſe veſſels ? how come the ſeveral coats of 
them to be ſo firme ? if ic had been only a forced paſſage, ir 
would have been dire& and through the ſwb/t ance ot the 
parts, as wee find ito be in all forced paſſages in the body of 
the earth. Beſides , if the water received into the fomack 
forced the paſſage through tne guts, how comes it nor to 
rus in the channel it had made for its ſelf ? or did it nor like 
that paſſage when orher things came into ir, and therefore 
found our a more ſecret onzinta the bladder ? bur if that 
were made by the water, how came tr to be (o full of mews- 
branes, and fo ſabjelt to dilatation > Thus ridiculous will men 
make chemlelves, rather chen ſhew rhemſel ves men in owning 
an] adoring that infinitely wiſe and powerfal God, who orders 
al things 1 the world according to the counſel of his Will, 
Whar.can be more plain and evident chen the peculiar uſc- 
fulve[s of the ſeveral parts of mans body is > Whar ocher 
intent can be imagined that man is farmed wich a wwomth, buc 
only for taking in of nouriſhment , .and fur receiving and * 
letring forth of dir ? or that an infaxt is ſo ready to*open his 
] mouh , 
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month , but that there are breaſts and with for him ro ſuck in 
order to his nowriſhment > Why ſhould the be fo 
hollow and the fompnch fo wide,bur rhat one was provided for 
the berter convepance of the weas down, and rhe other for 
the fermentation of it ? whence come all che other veſſels ro 
be {o conveniently placed, were ic nor for the dffribution of 
nouriſhment into the ſeveral parts, or for conveyng away the 
excrements of it ? Can any one think chat rhe ſeveral muſcle; 
and tendons ſhould be placed in the more ſalid pages for any 
otherend rhen for the berter wetion of them ? or that the 
eres ſnould bee derived from the 61a: inco the ſeveral 
parts of the body forany other deſign then to bee the vnſra- 
ments of ſenſe and motion ? or that the continual motion of 
the heart ſhould bee for any other paypoſe, then for receiving 

and diftribmion of the blood through the arteries into the 
parts of the body 2? or that the eye with all its curious fabrick 
Hould be © = accidentally imployed in ſeeing > Theſe things 
are ſo plain, t 
loſe themſelves and decerve ochers in explaimng the appear- 
ances of nature in ſomE manimate brings, yer when they come 
with their blind conconrſe of Atoms to give an accomnt of rhe 
parts of awmals they miſerably befool themſelves and expoſe 
themſelves only to contempt and pitty, It were eafie to 
, mulrciply exmples.inchis kind,bur I ſhall only mention one 
ching more, which 15, if all the parts of mas bedy have no 
higher orsginal then the concomrſe of Atoms in the firſt man 
and woman, by what were rhe a=mbilical veſſels formed 
whereby che Child inthe womb receives irs nowye[bment ? by 
what Atoms was the paſlage of the ſuccas maritine framed 
from the mother ro the ChildeÞ- how come thoſe veſſels to 
cloſe np ſo naturally upon the birth. of che Childe, and it to 
ſeek its nouriſhment 51. quite another way ? Will the particle; 
of matter which by. their concrenon formed the firſt pair, 
ſalve this too ?.thus Ril) we ſee how impoſſible it is (to $0.10 
further then our ſelves )-to give any rollerable arconnr of 
things without an infinite power and. Being which produced 
all rheſe things, and harb left ſo plain an znſcription of him- 
ſelf upon the works of nature, rhat none but thoſe who ſou: 
rheir ezes can abſtain from ſeeing it, 


at however the Eprowreans may more eafily 
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| come now cothe third evidence of a Deity, which is,chet 
rhere are ſome beings i the world which cannot depend npon 
warrer or motion, 3, e. thar rhere ace ſome #;r1rwel and im 
material ſubſtances or Beings ( for if the thing be acknow- 
ledged, it is unbecoming a wen to conrend abour words ) 
the conſequence of this for the proving a Deity, neicher hath 
been nor 1 ſuppoſe will bee denyed by ſuch who ueſtion an 
finite Being, the ſame prixciples leading to the F norm and 
the proof of both, and immaterial Beings being the firongeft 
proof rhat there is ſomething above matter in the world. 
If there be chen ſuch chings in the World which matter and 
wotion.cannor be che cauſes of. then there are cerrainly 
ritual and immaterial Beings, and that I ſhall make appear 
borh as tro the winds of mey, and ſome extravr dinary effetts 
which are produced in the world. 

1. | begin with the nature of the ſoul of man. And herein 
I muſt conhne ry ſelf ro thoſe argwments whic!: diredily 
prove my preſent p#ypoſe, and on thar accoun” muſt quir all 
thoſe common argwmen's to prove the {mls immortality 
from the ' attributes of God ; for all theſe do ſuppoſe the 
exiſtence of a Deity as already evident ; neither can I rely 
wirh ſafety on the way which ſome have raken to prove the 
immortality of the ſow! meerly from the phenomena of ſenſa- 
tion, which they endeavour roprove cannor bee performed 
by meer matter and motion; for granting all this, yer te ur- 
molt thae can be proved by ir is no greater immortality in 
our-ſouls then in the ſowls of Brater;, and in the ſenſe in 
which that is admitted, I ſuppoſe an Epiewrean will not deny 
the ſoul of man to be immortal as Demonax in Lucian (aid , 
when he was xsked whether the ſox/ were immortal or no, 
ir (aid he) but as all things elſe ar: ; for thoſe who make 
the ſon! to be »orbing bur ſome more ſambtſe and aft ve par- 
ticles of mattey , do nor rhink rhar npon death they are an- 
wihilated, bur char only they are d:ſþerfed and diſſipated, or 
m che Platemfſts phraſe, may retwry 19 the ſoul He world. 
Theſe ways I cannor: think ro be fifficient probations of ſuch 
a Firitnal and immaterial Being in man which wee now en- 
quire for,much leſs canl make uſe of ſo precarioxs and wr 
an hypotheſis as pr exiſtence, which makes men 2pt ro ſulpeR 
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the. cogency of ſuch reaſourwhich cend toprove ther imumor- 
rality of the ſoul, which are linked with a ſuppoſition,not only 
inevident either to ſenſe or reaſon; bur hkewile needleſs and 
1pertinent, For I know no one argument Which doch di- 
realy prove the immateriality of the ſox! that doth in the 
leaſt infer any neceſsrty of pre-exiftence, but on the ſame ac- 
connts it will prove the ſouls eternity. Being therefore thus 
at L;berty to enquare into rhe nawre of che ſon! confidered in 
ber ſelf, our only way muſt bee to- find our- ſuch peculiar 
properties in the ſoul of man, which cannor bee. ſalved on ſup- 
poſction there were nothing elſe bur matter and motion in 
the werld, Suppoling then that all ſenſation in man doth 
ariſe from corporeal motion Which-15 ſo irongly aſſerted by 
che modern Philsſophers, and that the higheſt conceptions 
which depend on ſenſe can amount no higher then imagi- 
ation, Which 1s evidert; if it can then be. proved that there 
is a principle of aftioz in wan which proceeds in a different 
Ty of operation then ſenſation does , and that there are ſuch 
operations of the ſeal which ars not imaginations, it will bee 
then clear that there 18 a proeph in man higher then matter 
and motion. Now although it bea rak, ſufficiently difficwlt 
to explain,the manner of ſenſation its ſelf in a meer mecha- 
ical way, ſuppoling no higher prixciple then meer mater, 
yer.t will appear far more difficult, nay #mpoſible without a 
ſprritmal or immaterial Being to ſalve ſuch appearances in 
man which rr4»ſcexd.the power of imagination, which will 
appear by theſe following operatiows of the mind which every 
one who hath ir, may find within himſelf. 

T., Corrett ing. the errours of imagination, For if all-our 
perceptions were noching elſe but» the images of corporeal 
things left in the brain, the Judgement of thE mind- mult of 
neceſſiybe according tothe ,impre ſsiens, which are made upon 
the Organs of ſexſe, But now 1f our minds can and deform 
apprehenſions of things quite different from thoſe which are 
conveyed by fexſe, there muſt bee a higher principle of know- 
ledge in manthon imagination. is, For which the-common 
tnflancs of the jult magniiude of the Swn is very plain ;If we 
judge according to the image which is conveyed to the brain 
Dy Our &zes, WE can never imagine the Sun to be bigger- then 
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he ſeems-o us to bee ; nay though the fight bee advanraged 
by the help of Teleſcopes, ir cannot receive ſuch an Image or 
1dea of the Su» winch anſwers toirs juſt magnitade,viz.char 
itis 160, times bigger then the Exrth, From whence now 
comes this apprehenſpon of che b1g»eſs of th: Sw» above that 
proportion which can poſſibly come in at our ſexſes? If it bee 
laid, that by the obſer vation of the leſſerng of 0b 'etts according 
to the proportion of diſtance , the mind may come to underſt aid 
how Kat: of 17s the Sun may bee then hee ſcems , 1 orantir; 
but withal exquire how the :agination Comes to have pro- 
portions and diſtances which are meer reſpetts, and can have 
no corporeal phantaſmes waereby to be repreſented to it; (0 
that by als Very Way of ratiocination it 15 evident, thac there 
is ſome principle In m4: beyond IMagination. Agai n, when 
the mind by ratiociration hath proceeded thus far and findes 
the Sw to be ſo great, what /dea is there of this magnitn ie 
in the mind ? the mind cannot fix its {elf on any thing bur ic 
mult have an /dea of it; from whence comes this [d:4 ? nor 
from corporeal phantaſmes;for none of them could ever con- 
vey the due magnitade of the Sun tothe mind, and there« 
fore the forming of this /dea mult be a pure att of /ntellelt jon 
which correfs the erronrs of imagination , and is a principle 
above ir. So in the ſight of a ſtick, when under water, the 
repreſentation of it by the ſenſe to 1m8agination is as crooked , 
for corporeal motzon carries things to the eye, without any 
judgement upon them;rh2 eye conveyes the 1mage to the brain, 
and according corthe rales of corporeal perception muſt pre- 
ſently take every thing for true Which 15 cozvezed thicher ; 
now from what prenceple is 1t that this errowy of our ſenſes is 
correfled ? So in many other things wherein our 1maginati- 
ons are quite puz/ed, and when we go according tothem,ir is 
;mpoſſible co apprehend things as our reaſon rells us they are; 
thus as ro the Antipodes our rmaginations are wholly of the 
mind of the ancients, that the Antipodes ro us muſt needs be 
in danger of knocking their beads againit theSrars,and if they 
g2 upon any ching, 1 muſt be their heads, andthar char parc 
of che Heavens which is in the other Hemiſphere 1s below usz 
theſe are pertinacious er70wrs of imagination while we adbere 
© that, and are only corrigible by our reaſon, which makes 
Ges It 
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ir &ident ro bee atherwiſe. Befides, there are many thivgs 


our reaſon and wrderflanding inform us that —_ be, and 
ycr our ' imaginations can forw no Jde of them; ler an 
Epicurean Philoſopher try the powey of his :97agination in his 
Inaxe or Infixite empty ſpace and hee will ſoon find, thar as 
ſtrong as his Phancy is,1t will ſoon rzre and retreat as not 
being able to courſe through ſo «wnimaginable 2 Space, Sofor 
eternal duration Our reaſon rells us the thing is poſſib/e, but 
when our imaginations begin ro fradle up ſore conceptions 
of ir.chey ate preſently t11zg both ends rogerher; which will 
make a ſtrange [dea of eternity ; the caſe is the ſame inthe 
infimice diviſibility of quantity, which Epicwrns was ſome- 
what aware of when hee demed the thing, Bur how many 
Mathematical Problems are there which will jade out 
imaginations preſently , and yer out re«ſo ſands Rill and 
aſſures us of the poſſibility of the things, as in two lints coming 
nearer ſtill to each other, and yet rever meeting , andin many 
other things , which moſt clearly exrdexce thar there is a 
higher faculty in man which exceeds matter and m:tion, when 
ic 18able thus to correR the fanlts and to ſupply the defelts 
of rag mation. 

2. Keflex als of the mind mpon its ſelf argue a higher 
prixciple then imagination, That there are ſuch things are 
evident toany one Who hath any #ſe of cogitation; and if any 
one doubr of it, his very dowbting argues he harh reflex atts; 
for he could not denbe whether he had or »o, bur by reflefion 
upon himſelf. Novy thac reflex atfts ſhould be cauſed through 
matter and moton, Or through meer imag nation is xncon= 
ceivable, For wee lee no matter can att uponits ſelf; indeed 
one par! of extended matier may 2& upon a»other, bur not 
parely upon its ſelf; the extremities of the fing-ys can nevet 
feel chemſe]ves, though they mayrowch each other; neicher 
can imagination reflett on irs ſelf; for that proceeding upon 
corpereal Images muſt have ſuch a repreſentarion from rhe 
ſenſes of whar it as upon ; now what image of irs ſelf can 
be coxveyed ro the imagination through che exrernal Organs 
of ſeuſe? The eze may ſer through the motion of the biel of 
ſght preſſivg upon It; but how can ir ſee har ir ſees? ſorhe 
1magination recelves the images corvejed to the brain ; bur 

what 
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what ſhop hath it co make new eves in of «ts ſelf, and io be 
guiley of the greateſt Idelatry of worſhipping ics own 

wage ? But chough the 1vag ine1on cannor chus reflett, yer 
we find ſuch a prizciple within ws that is very «pt £0 retire 
inco its ſelf, andrecolle& things which could never have been 
conſerved (0 langin chat ſhop of ſhadows che [megination, For 
if :84g ination be noching elſe bur as a modern Philoſopher 


defines it, conception remaining and-a little and lictle decaying 11,4, wy, 
4 the all of ſenſe , like the motion of water after 4 mad &, 3 7 
fone 13 thrown zxt0 it , how is ir poſſible char ar ſo greata/e#. r, 


from and after 


diſtance of years, as we commonly find,the image of a thing 
may bee retrieved wich as much facility and freſbweſs as to 
circumſtances, as if it were bur new done? and that account 
which he gives of remembrance is very weak, an inſufficient 
when hee tells us, that remembrance is nothing ciſe but the 
1 g 3lyros.comern every man expellech ſhould ſneoceed after 
they 4 conception of the whole. For according to this, 
it is :-poſible for the mind to retrieve any objeft wichouc 
ati/ation of it; and ſothere cannot poſſibly be a recolletting 
of all crrcmmFances, when an objett is once paſſed , and the 
motion begins to decay. But allthis while, wee underſtand 
nothing by what means this decaying motion ſhould continue 
ſolongas our memory can ferch things back , or by what 
means anobjet when once paſſed, can bee recovered again,if 
memory be nothing elie but decaying motion. Such perplexs- 
tes mult needs ariſe, when wer will undertake to ſa/ve the 
inward operations of the ſoul by meer motion; bur ic is nor 
evidenc that many gimes when the wird is implojed abour 
other things, ſome phextaſaves of things long ago paſt will 
come and preſent themſelves to the mind wirh as much clear- 
neſs 28 if new done?whereas if memory were decaying motion, 
the longer pef,the more iz5poſicblewould ic be to recover any 
thing ; but, do wee not finde rhat many old wen will berrer 
remember the cirenmftances of many things they did in cheir 
Cb:/d-hoed then a year or twebefore ? Belides, wee ſee what 
guickpeſs.and witacity there 1s in- our intellefiudl facuthes 
above corporead motion, wich what faciſty che mind rurns ic 
ſelf from one objetZ to atocher, -how ſuddenly it ravgerh the 


whole mer/d, bow it tr;ps over avonwtainc, crofſeth the 8ce@s. » 
mount 5 
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- 0#nts to the skzes and ar laſt quayryes upon its ef, and -a 
all in the rwinkling of an Imellett nal eye? As quick, asthe om 


eye of the body is, the wind fat exceed it, and can withdraw his 
the imagination from attending the Organs of ſenſe, thus do anc 
men Who have their minds much fixed, fix their eyes too z drv 
and yet afterwards can ſcarce tell: emſelver what they have rere 
looked on all that white, Somet xmes the mind fits and com- the 
pares phantafmes togethery and ſports irs ſelf in ſorfing them wit 
into ſeveral ranks and orders, and making matches berween ic þ 
ſuch things which are ſure to have no affinity with each do 
other, which are thence called extia rations or the creatares aw 
of the wind. And can all theſe and many other ſuch OPera- ope 
trons Which men are conſ.:0xs to themſelves of, bee nothing ro 
elſe but the motion of ſome flegmatick matter, the reattion of $29: 
the brain, and the meer effetts of [magination? Ct 
3. T he profound ſpeculations of the mind argue a power Fart we 
above imagination gnd corporeal motion, I wonder how or 
Epicurus his ſoul,when if we beleeve him, it was made up of ro 
Atoms, could ever imagine an Infinite Vacwity? Could meer oc 
Atoms ever diſpute whether they were Atoms or no? For 1 IC 
doubt not but Eprcurws was fan to argue much againſt hi 
himſelf, before bee could perſwade himſelf to ſo fupendious mM 
a peece of folly? Were there nothing in man but meer Þ pt 
corporeal motion, whence came the diſpute, wherher rhe ſoul ſ 
were corporeal o: no? Can Atows frame Syllogiſmes in b 
wood and figure ? and meer matter argue pro and con, whe- h 
ther it be matter or ſomething elſe > What kind of atreal l 
particles were their ſouls compounded gf, who firſtfancied 1 


themſelves to bee immaterial ? What ſtrange agitations of 
matter were thoſe which firft made men think of an eternal 
ſtate > which thoughts have ever fince ſo ſtuck, upon theſe 
little fpherical bodres, that they could never yet disbnrder 
themielves of them : Whence come ſuch amazing fears,ſuch | 
dreadful apprehenfioxs, ſuch ſinking thoughts of their future 
condition in minds that would fain caſe themſelves by bee 
leeving, that death would pur a period bothto ſoul and body ? 
whence onthe other fide come ſuch encouraging hopes, ſuch 
confident expeflations, ſuch comfortable prepoſſeſsions of their 
future ftate, in the ſouls of good mer, when their bedjes are 


neareſt ; 
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gener ro the grave ? Sereca, who was ſomewhat dubions 


omeimes as corhe future cond-t. on of the ſoul, yer could tell 
his dear Lucilixs with whar pleaſure he conld think of it ; 


and could elſewhere ſay of the ſoul, Er bac habet arg wmentum Prif. ad HueP. 
divinitat s ſua quod illem drvina delefttant, nec wt altents 194+ Natwr, 


tereft ſed ut ſuis: the ſou! had that mark of Divinty in it, 
that it was maſt pleaſed with Drvint ſpeculattons and comverſed 
with thens 4s with matters which nearly concerned it. And when 
ic hath once vzewed che dimenſions of the heavens, contemnit 
domicilss prioris anguſtias it was aſhamed of the cottage ir 
dwelc in; nay were it not for theſe ſpeculations, now fuerat 
opere preciunt naſe, it had not been worth while for che ſoul 
to have beenin the bo.ly: and as hee goes on, detrahe hoc 
ineſtumabile bonuns, non eſt vita tanti ut ſmdems, ut eſtuem, 
Could there be now {ogreat an Epicuriſm in contemplation, 
were the ſoul of man of Epicurus his monld, 2 meer complexion 
or Atoms: ? would dull and heavy matter ever have delighted 
ro haveſearched ſo much in-o the cauſes of things, to have 
2one over the world in its ſpeculations, and found more 
ſweetneſs in knowledge, than the lictle Epicure the Beetaſts in 
his choiceſt flowers ? Epicu-ms his own Philoſophy iS a de- 
monitration againft himſelf; if his ſoul had not been of a 
wer nature than hee fancied, he would never have made his 
ſbndy of Philoſophy a part of his Eprenriſms ? Had his ſoul 
been ſuch Atoms as he fencied,when his brain had been well 
heated ar his fudy, thoſe more vivid and ſpirituens particles, 
like the ſpiri:s of wine dad been in de»g-r of evaporation,and 
leaving the more /unp'ſh matter to rompleat his work, Of all 
pzrſons, I moſt admire that Phe/-ſophers, who make ſo much 
#'e of their underſtandings, '(h uld ſo angratefa!ly require 
them, and ſerve chem like old horſes, when they have made 
them do all rhe ſervice they could, turn them into the high- 
waes, and ler chem dye in a ditch. Bur yer all Philoſophers 
have not been ſo wihankfal, ſome have underſtood tc 
worth of their ſoul and aflerred ir, if they have nor uſed 
too high, i. e» Platonical expreſſions of it, mrkitg it 2 pry- 
ticle nor of matter, bur of che Divine nature its felt, a hic- 
tle Deity in a Cottage, thar ayes here a while and zerurns 
H 
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ſpeaks , 


An dubium oft habitere Dew (nb poflore noſtre, 
In calum que redire aninas, cwloque venre ? 


And whilethe ſos/is bere in its cages ic is concirmally flutrers 
ing up and down, and delighterl1 to look owt now ar this part, 
and then at anther, to take a v1ew by degrees of the whole 
Univerſe, as the ſame Port goes on 


Quid mirum noſcere mweduns 
Si poſſunt homines, quibus eft & mundas in ipfe : 
Exemplamgue De: qu [que oft in imagine parva? 


The ſoul hath nothing more delightful to ir then kuonledge, 
and »o kyowledge ſo pleaſing and [at fattory as of him whoſe 
mage and ſuper ſcription it bears, who makes himſelf moſt 
known to (uch as enquire after him 


Seque ipſum mculcat & offert 
Ut bene cognoſcy poſit, 


I conclude this with that of Seneca, in that excelext Preface 
to his natural queſtions ; O quem contempta ves eff homo nij- 
f ſupra humana ſe erexerit ! BW hat a pitiful thing u man, 
were it net that his ſoul was apt to ſoar above theſy earthly 
things? And by this aptneſs to ſoar ſo high above rheſe rer- 
rene objefis,,and to converſe with ſo much freedome with 
ſpirutnal Beings, as well as abſtrafted nonms, wee may cer« 
cainly infer that our rational ſouls are of a far more noble 
and refined nature, than that more fecw/ent principle of 
2w84gination Which alwaies converſes in face Rowwuli,and can 
20 No further than our ſenſes carry it. And thus I have 
made good the firſt proof, that there is ſomething above 
matter and motion in the worl/d,which is from that immaterial 


19, Peng which is in man. 
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and avotion,.1s from the extraordinary effetts which have bren 
is naamree I ſpeak not now meetly of ſuch things which by 
their natwres and effetts ace manifeſted co proceed from ſome 
Beings which beat «ll-will co mank;nde, multicndes of Which 
are relaced by men Philoſophical and inquiſitive, with ſuch 
enumeerations of cirewwoſtances, and particular evidexces, that 
they are not meer swpo/Fwres, that one may on the ſame 
grounds queſtion any matter of fat which himſelf did nor 
ſee, as ſuch relations which are delivered by perſons withour 
intereſt or deſign, and ſuch as were able co judge of the truth 
of cirenmſtances; ſuch are both antient and modern Philo- 
ſephers, Phyſicians, States-men, and others. Neither ſhall 
I inſiſt on ſuch prodsgies, which ofc-times preſage revolutions 


in fates, if wee beleeve Machravel himſelf, whoin a whole Diſpat. 1.1, tc 6 


chapter defignedly proves irs and profeſlerh himſelf utcer- 
ly to ſeek for the cauſes of them, unleſs they may bee atcri- 
buted ro ſome Firits and Intelligences in the air which give 
the world notice of ſuch things co come. Bur thoſe things 


' which I ſuppoſe have the moſt clear and undoubred evidence 


of true and wndonbted miracles (the matters of fait being 
affirmed by eye-witne(ſes, who ſealed the truth of them with 
their /;ves) are thoſe recorded in the holy Scriptures ; 
which chere are only two wayes to evade, either by queſtion- 
ing the truth of the things, which I ſuppoſe in the precedence 
book w2e have proved wich as much rational evidence as any 
thing of chat nature is capable of, or elle that the things 
therein recorded might bee ſalved wichour a Deity, For 
which only ewo waies have been excogitated by Atherſtical 
ſpirits, eicher attributing them to the power and influence of 
the Stars, the foundations of which fond and abſurd opinion 


have been caken away by thoſe many writers, who have y. D, H. Meres 

rationally confured the whole Art of Judicial Aſtrology, or Myſtery of 

elſe that they are done by the meer = of imagination, Godlindh. L7 
ſome other Arabick 1411551637 


which is the way of Avicenna an 
Writers, which is ſo wilde an effeCt of the power of ima- 
gination, that nothing doth ſo much demonſtrate the ir- 
regular motions of it, as ſuch an opinion dothy and is 
ſufficiently derided and refuted by Pomponatins himſelf, 

Hhh 2 Now 
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Now then, it being an acknowledged principle in nature, 
that every thing continues ins the conrſe it ts in, till ſomething 
more power ful put it out, if then ſuch thmgs have been in 
che world, which have been real a/rey«tions of the covrſe of 
ratnre, as the Swns ftanding ſtill in the time of Joſhua, then 
chere muſt be ſomerhing - —-_ matter and motion, and con- 


F&quencly chat there is a God, 
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- Of the Origine of the Univerſe. 
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The neceſſity of the beleef of the Creation of the world in order 
t0 the truth of Religion, Of the ſeveral Hypotheſes of the 
Philoſophers who comradiit Moſes : with a particular ex- 
amination of them. The antient tradition of the world con- 
ſonant to Moſes; proved from the Ionick Philoſophy of 
Thales, and the Italick, of P thagoras, T he Pythagerichk 
C abbala rather «/Egyptian than Moſaich, Of the fluid 
matter, which was the material princupls of the Hniverſe. 

_ Of the Hypotheſis of the eternity of the world aſſerted by 

Ocellus Lucanus , and Ariſtotle, The weakneſs of the 
foundations. on which that opinion is built. Of the manner 
of forming principles of Philoſophy. The poſſibility of crea» 
tion proved. No arguing from the preſent ſtate of the 
world againſt its beginning, ſhewed from Maimonides. The 
Platonſts arguments from the goodneſs of God for the 
7 eternity of the world, anſwered. Of the Stoical Hypothe 6s 
, of the eternity of maiter ; whether reconcilable with the 
text of Moſes. Of the opinions of Plato and Pythagoras con- 
cerning the pre-exiſtence of matter to the formation of the 
world, The contradiftion of the eternity of mattey to the 
nature and attributes of God, Of the Atomical Hypotheſis 
of the Origine of the Kniverſe. The world cold wot bee 
produced by a caſual concourſe of Atoms proved from the 

_ nature and motion of Epicurus bis Atoms, and the Pheno- 

—"menaof the Unwerſe, efpecially the produttion and nature 
of Animals. Of the Cartetan Hypotheſis, that it cannot 
ſalve the Origine of the Univerſe without a Deny giving 


m:. tion fo mAtlers 


T HE Foundations of Religion being thus eſtabliſhed in Sef, 1. 
the Being of God, and the 1mmortaluy-of the ſol, we 
now comme to ere& our ſwperſtruQure upon then, by aflert- 
ing the undoubred irwtb and certainty of that accownt of the 
Hhh 3 world 
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þ world which is given us in the writings of Moſes, W hich 
beginning with the world ics ſelf, leads ys to a particular con- 
fderation of the Origane of the Vnrverſe, the right under. 
ſanding of which hath very great influence upon our belief 
of all that follows in the #ord of, God, For although wee 
ſhould aſſert with Epicarss the Being of a Deny, if yer with 
him we add that the world was made by a caſual conconyſe of 
Atoms, all that part of Religion which lies in obedience to 
the Will of God is unavoidably deftroyed, All that isleft, is 
only a kind of Veneration of a Being more excellent than our 
owns which reacheth not ro the government of mens hves , 
and ſo will have no force ar all upon the generality of the 
world, who are onely allwred by hopes, or awed by fears, to 
that which of their cborce they would bee glad ro bee freed 
from. Beſides, what expreſſions of gratitude can be left to 
God for his goedneſs, If hee interpoſe not in the affairs of the 
world ? what dependence can there be on divine goodveſs,if it 
be not at all manifeſtedin the world ? what apprehenfions 
can we have of Gods infinite wz{dome and power, if neither of 
them are diſcernable in the Berg of the world ? And as the 
opinion of Epicarus deſtroyes Relsgion, ſo doth that of Ari- 
ftetle which ateribures eternity ro the Kniverſe,' Ind a ne- 
ceſlary emanation of it from the firſt cauſe, as /ight comes 
from the Sun; for if ſo, as MMaimonides well obſerves, the 
whale Religion of Moſes is overthrown, all his miracles are but 
impoſtures,all the hopes which are grounded on the Promiſes o 
God, are vain and frauleſs, For if the world did of neceſity 
exiſt, then God is no free agent; and if ſo, then all inſtituted 
Religion is to no purpoſe; nor can there be any exyettation of 
reward, or fear of puniſhment from him who hath mothing 
elſe todo in the wor/d , but to ſet the great wheele of the 
Heavens going, So much is it our concermment to enquire 
Into the true Or:ginal of the world; and on what evidence of 
reaſon thoſe options are built, which are ſo contrary ro that 
account given of it in the very entrance of the Books of Me- 
ſes. Wherein we read thetrue Orsgine of the world to have 
been by a produttion of it by the onewipotent Will and Word of 
Ged, This being then the plain afſert:on of Moſes, wee come 
to Compate it in politic of re4ſon, with all thoſe ſeveral Hypo. 


theſes 
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theſer which are rtymgnant to it, which have been embraced 
in ſeveral ages by che Philoſophers of gteareſt effrens in the 
world.. Which may be reduced to theſe four : 1. Such « 
ſuppoſe the. world to have exiſted as it is from all eternity, 
3. Snch as attribure the formation of the world as it ts to Cod: 
but withall afſert the pre-exiſlence and eternity of matter, 
3. Such as deny or dares to the world, but aſſert the Ori- 
gine of it to have been by a Caſual concourſe of Atoms. 4. Such 
# endeavour to explain the Orig ine of the Univerſe and all ap- 
prarances of nature, meerly by the Mechanical Laws of the 
motion of matter. 

I bcgin wich choſe who aſſerted the eternity of the world as 
it &, amons whom: Ar:Potle hath born the greareft name , 
who ſeems to have arrogated this opinion to himſelf , for 
when he enquires into the judgement of the Phuloſophers,vwho 


had writ before him, he ſayes of them, joker ker I amaec Line de wn! 
TD parte, all the Philoſophers aſſerted that the world was made, 1, \ cop. r,, P 


though ſme one way, ſome anocher- And were this true 
which Arsforle ſaith, ir would bee the trongett prejudice 
apainſt his opinion; for if the world hid been ererzal, how 
ſhould ir come to paſs, that che eldeſt Philoſophers ſhould 
ſo readily and unanimouſly embrace that oprxzron which 
aſſerred the produ3iox of the world ? Was it nor a firong 
preſumption of the Novuy of the Univerſe, that all Nations 
to whom che Philoſophers reſorted had memorials left among 
them of the firſt Orrgive of cthings ? And from hence it 1s 
obſervable, that when the humony of Phileſophizing began 
to rake the Greeks (about the XL. Olym 1ad when we may 
ſuppoſe T heles to flowriſh) the beginning of the wor {d was no 
mazter of diſpute, bur taking thar for granred, the erquiry 
Was out of what material principle the Kniverſe was formed; 


of which Thales thus delivers his opinion in T «iy; aquans De Nat, Deor, b, 
dixit eſſe initium rerum, Deum antem cam mentem que ex 1. þ 25, 


aqua cunita fingeret; wherein hee plainly diftinguitherh the 
efficient from the material cauſe of the world. The prime 
efficient was God, rhe material principlewater, Jtis a matter 
of ſome enquiry, whether the firſt principles of Philoſophy 
among the Greeks, were nor rather ſome traditional” things 
conveyed to them from others, than any certain m—_ 
WAic 
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which they had formed from .their .own experiments. and 
obſervations. The former 15 © mee far the more probable on 
many counts, bur chiefly oiichis, char che fot prige1ples of 
the two founders of the chief ſets of. Phile/ophers, ws, the 
Tomck, and [talick, (for all che orher were t rhe various 
1ſſues of theſe ewo) did come ſo near ro that which wee have 
the greateli reaſos to beleeve.ro have been the. moſt certain 
account of the Origime of the world. For this Cpinion of 
Thales ſeems to have been part of that Univerſal tradition 
which was continued in the world concerning che firſt prin- 
ciples of chings : For I do not ſee any reaſon co aver with 
ſo much conhdence, as ſome do, that thoſe Philoſophers who 
ſpake any thing conſonantly co. Moſes, muſt pleſencly con- 
verſe with the Jews, "tranſcribe their opinions out. of rhe 
Scriptures,or have them conveyd to them in ſome ſecret C ab- 
ba's of the Creation,as itis affirmed of Pythagoras and Plate, 
and may with no leſs reaſon of Thales, Bur this 1 ſup- 
poſe may be made evident to aty confiderative perſon, that 


" thoſe Philoſophers of .Greece, who converſed moſt abroad-in 


the world, did fpeak far more agreeably to the true asconne 
of things, than ſuch who only endeavourcd by their own 
wits to improve or corrett choſe prenciples which were de- 
livered by the other Philoſophers, Which | Impute Not fo 
much to their converſe with the Meoſarck writings, as to thar 
univer{al iradition of the firſt ages of the wo: 14, which was 
preſerved far berrer among the Phenicians, eg yptians, 
C haldears, and others then among the Greeks. For which 
we have this Evident 7eaſon, that Greece was far more bar. 
barous and 7#de in its elder 1125, than thoſe other Nations 
were, Which had means of preſerving ſome monuments and 
general reports of the firſt ages of the world when the Gre- 
crans wanted them. And therefore wee finde that Greece 
from its beginning ſhined with a borrowed light; and ſaw 
not by an extramiſſion of rayes, of kxowledge from its ſelf, 
but by an mtrom1ſſion of thoſe repreſentations of things which 
were received from .other Nations. Thoſe who formed 
Greece firſt ;nto civil ſocieries, and licked ic intoche ſhape of 
well ordered Commun-wealths, were ſuch who had been 
traders for knowledge into forein parts, To which pur® 


pole 
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poſe Dioderts Sicmlus informs us thet [ycurgus and Solon, 
well as the Poets, Orgheus, Muſzus, Melampus a»d Homer, 
and the Philoſophers, afterwards Pychagoras,Plato and others, 
had gained moſt of their knowledge and wiſdome out of E2ype; 
nA 3 ſaith in general. wo 3 wap” Gn 22 aq” bur 0 - 
wu x; &," miphBar'Þ vic "A ryurfer Us THhs apydres ago ns, bog, 
Gy 25a on 2. " rt Arab All rp tees re- 
nowned among the Greeks for wiſdome and learning, did in an- 
tient time reſort to K2pyr, to be acquainted with their Laws 
and knowledge, On this account therefore we are not to 
ſeek for the antienc and genuine tr4d1tiow of the world from 
the native and bowe-bred Greeks, ſuch as Ariſtotle and Epi- 
curns, but from thoſe who took che pains themſelves to 
ſearch into thoſe records which were preſerved among the 
elder and more knowing Nations; And although the Na- 
tons they reſorted to, ſought ro advance their own yepura- 
tion in the biſtories of their antient times, of which wee have 
already given a large account, yer they were more faithful 
In the 4ccownt Which they gave of the Origine of the whole 
Knverſe. For it appears from Diogenes Laertins, that the 
Agyptians did conſtantly beleeve, that the world bad a be- 


Bibliath, 1, 1, 
V Euſeh Prep, 
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grning, and was corruptible; that it was ſpherical, and theD og.Laert pro- 
Stars were of the nature of fire ; that the ſoul was of an in-©*Þ7- 


mortal nature, and did paſs up aud down the World, Which 
Laertins Cites from Hecatens and Ariftagoras. So that wee 
need not make Pythagoras acquainted with ſuch a Cabbala 
of che Creation, which in all probabilicy neither the Jewsnor 
he evet dreampr of;wee finde a fair account may be given of 
moſt of the opinions of Pythagor as, and whence bee derived 
them, wichout forcing the words of Moſes into ſuch, a ſenſe, 
Which the plainneſs and perſpicnity of the writings of Moſes, 


argue them not capablero admit of, But I will not deny7y. selden.de jx- 
from thoſe concurrent teft imonies of Hermippns and Ariſto- re nat. && gent. 
bulus, befides Origen, Porphyrie, Clemens Alexandrmus, and apud Ebreos.h. 


others, that Pythegoras might have had opportunity of cons * 


verſing with the Jews, {which ic is. moſt probable was in 
Chaldea after the Captivity, at which rime Aj, ark was 
there among them) but that Pythagoras ſhould converſe 


T7 T 


with the ſucceſſors of Elbe on mount Carmel, as Voſjins 
Jil chunks 
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thinks; or that Aoſchan the Sidenian P ber in Jaxwbli- 
Vof. de $e8is chas ſhould be Moſes, as others Fancy; or that pre-exiffence 
P _— 6.6 of ſonls ſhould be parc of the Moſaick Cabbala; of" chat the 
Py Pythagorick, numbers, asthey are explained by Nicomachs; 
Cinns in Photizs, (houtd be adequate ro the daves of the 
Creation Cab: alftically underood, are fancies too extra, 
Vagant and P , hagorean, to be ealily embraced, If Pythago. 
1.45 Was circumciſed, it was more for love of the e/Zgyprian, 
than che Jews,among whom hee ſpenchis rwenty rwo years 
if pre-ex1/l ence of ſouls be a rational bypotbefis,we-may rhank 
the e/£gyptians for it, and not Moſes; if numbers be ſo ex- 
preſſive of the work of Creation, wee are beholding co rhe 
Arithmetical Hierog lyphicks of «Agypt for them, But al- 
V. Metbem Hi- though Pythagoras mi gh not be acquainted With ſuch a Phi- 
eroglyph. Kir- loſephick Cabbala of the Creation, which none of the Fews, 
wp Xs far as wee can finde underſtood, till ove more verſed in 
Ope. Plato and Pythagoras than inthe learning of his own Nation, 
: viz,, Philo of Alexandria, bevan hiſt coexerciſe his wit on 
the rext of Moſes, with Platowich motions; yer ] ſhall cafi 
grant, that Pythagoras by means Of his great 4ndyftry 
corverſe with the learned Nations, might attain to Far 
greater knowledge of many myſtetious things in #atwral 
Philoſophy,and as tothe Oregine of the Uni H 4 thin.any of 
the Home-bred Philoſophers of Greece, of it may be than any 
one of the Nations hee reſorted to;becaiiſe he had the advan- 
tage of comparing the ſeveral accounts of then together,and 
extratlirg our that which he judged the beſt of them, And 
hence Pluterch tells us, that the firſt primceples of the world 
Ptroreh, de according to Pyth1garas, were theſe two, 'the ane was 
py 73 mus |axdy 0700 465d ex0y (Img BB 19s 32001) an ative and forms- 
Philaſ.l 1.c4p.3, Ing principle, and that was God whom hee called Mind (as 
Anaxogoras likewiſe did) the other was w medunrm & vas 
(iy Rn her® op) paſſive ard material, which is, the 
viſible world, 

Seft,z. And this we ſee theſe two renowned faw-devs of the lonich 
and /talich, ſocienies of Philoſophers, both giving their concyr= 
rent Teſtrmony with Moſer 2s to the true Origine of the 
world, and not art all differing from each other; for thus 

F. Thatee, Thalcs ſpeaks in Diogenes Laertins, wpofurene Fi _ 2nbs; 
«Jornw 
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pee # firſt confuſed together : which muſt needs make that 
ich Ghalr 
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om anbegerten,} the A 1 fg (bs y ur 
, 0ecanle gen, the warida £0; autifal, becauſe 
ies Gods av WATT To which thoſe expreſſions of Fe 
in his Timess come very new (whoſe Phileſopby was for 
ſubſtance the ſame with rhe Fythegorean) when hee had be- P!4'o is Times, | 
fore aſcribed the proda24ox; of the world to the goodneſs of 2: 1947: *d. Fe 
God, which geodveſs of his did incline bim co. make all ocher © 
things like himſclf, Ola ir ror Fa mh agicp Sud 48 hdr 
ws. For themeſt excellent Brins cannot but produce the 
woſt excellent effefts, And as to the material principle our 
of which the werld was made, chere appears no great 
difference berween the ep of T hates, and the wan of Plats 
and Pythagoras; for Plato, when hee tells us what a kind of 
thing the material principle was, hee deſcribes it chus, *. nov - 
of ar dl#1, de ter ae 5s th rex) et, which as Chel- Chalcid, Tim. 
cediws renders it, is mots mportins flufluens neque nnguans * 24. ed. 
quieſcrns, it was 2 wijeble corporeal thing (maj imv ts bog?) Meng. 
which was never at reiÞ,but in contiunal diſorderly mot1on and 
agitation: which is a full explication, 1 ſuppoſe, of whar 
T hale; meant by his water, which is the ſame wich char bus 
or mixture of mad and watery rogerher, whith others ſpeak 
of as the Principle ofthe Vmverſe; as Orphens in Athenago- Anv0t.inl.r. de 
rw, and the Sobthaft on Apelonins cited by Grotins and}, CR c- 
others. Which wee have cthemorereaſos to belceve, becauſe Ge 
the ſwcceſſors of Thales, Anaximander and Anaxageras, Cx- 
preſs themſelves to that purpoſe. Aneximender called che 
Sea 4 mot o(20iaghel\an8t) the remainder of the Primitive 
wmoiſture : and Anacagor as ſayes before the Nr or God (er 
.chings in cheir:order, Tam i 6445 murder all thing s 


idiny rells us Numenius atrtibures to Pythagoras 
which his tranſlator calls Sylvan flmrdam, cr flud maiter, chacid.in Tim. 
Which is che ſame likewiſe wich che Phenicians Mer, which p. 394. 
as appears by Exſrtuer, ſome call ayr,ochers v/umde wifent | 
4) ſome mad, or ſlime, others the pu'refattion of watery E«ſtb. Prep, E2 
mixtures, Which chey lay was anye. Saban ty the 24954 15.10, 
ſeed-plot of the Creation and the generation of things. Thus we 
ſechow Thates wich the Pheniorans from whom'hee was.de- 
rived, 2s Leeyrwrtells us and Pythagoras, with the Egyp- 
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iens and others concur with Moſes, nor-ofly in che produ- 

flion of che world, but in the warner: of ity" wherein is ex- 

preſſed a fluid matter which was the material principle out of 

which the world was formed, when we are told that the earth 

Gen.t-2» Was without form and void, and the Spirit of God moved upon 
the face of the waters, 1«e, thar all ar firſt was bur fluid mat- 

ter;for P.Fagius from R. Kimchi renders AN by 9s, which 

fluid matter was agitated and moved by the Divine Spirit, or 

the vis plaſtica mundizſo Chryſoſtoms calls it wipyuagon:and 

ſo Draſius, and P, Fagins explain FN by metion or agita- 

tion. And herein we have likewiſe the conſent of thoſe fore- 

named excellent Philoſophers, who artribure the Orig ine of 

parcicular things in the world to chis agitation or morien of 

che =_ matter For Chalcidins ſpeaking notonly of Thales, 
=o Pythagorasy Plato,but of Anaximenes, Herachtut,and others, 
Chalctd in Teme ſayzs thus of them, omnes 1giewr bin mots 4/778 YETI 
p. 378. originem cenſnernnt : they all agreed inthis, that the Origine 
of things was to.be aſcribed to the motion f the parts of mattey, 

So the henicians called this wotiex of the particles of matity 

«v4 Corddy 8 mdpanids, 4 dark, and bluftering wind. And 

how ſuitable this explication 'of the Orrgine of things from 
the motion of fluid matter 1s to the hiſtory of nature, appears 

by thoſe manyexperiments by which 1xt bodzes are ſhewed 
ro ſpring from no other material principle than the” particles 

of fluid matter. Of 'which you may read a diſcourſe of rhar 
ingenious and learned Gentleman Mr, Boyle in his Sceptical 
Sceptical Chy- C bymift, Only thus much may here ſuffice ro have-made ic 
mft.p.115:O6. appear, that all thoſe Philoſophers, who were moſt inquifrive 


after the autient and gennine tradition of the world concerns , 


ing the firſt beginning of things, did not only conewy wi 
Moſes in the main thing, that its begmning was from God, 
bur in the particular circumſtances of it, as to the fluid matter 
and the mz2ton thereof, Concerning which I may yer add, 
if it be material, the Teſtimony of Homer in Plmtarch, 


Iad E. Quays, Gary Nfeen? Taro THrK). 


Odyſſ. 4. And in Chalcidins : Inque cadems ſententia Homerns eſſe in« 
Cbalcid. þ.373. venttwr, cuns.Oceannum & Thetins dicat parentes efſe genitwre; 


cumquic 
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cumque jninrandunm Deornm conſticuat aquans,quam quidem V. Mew”. is 


juran 


' iſe appellat Stygers, antiqnitati tribwensreverentians, fnre £0. p. 37- 
ods abi conſtituents reverentins. To Which purpoſe like Metaphyſ. |. 


wiſe Ariſtotle ſpeaks in his Metephyficks, that the reaſon © *' 


why Styx was made the «th of the Gods, was becauſe water 
was ſuppoſed to bee the material principle of things, which he 
ſaich was dd 171! aig yy minaus ofts # puma! ge, 4 moſt an- 
tient tradition concerning the Ori Sine of . the Univerſe. And 
tells us before, that ſome were of opinion, 76 mummy cy} 
mu ogy ns 161 dw x, pars Huy ioarta;, that the moſt 
antient and remote perſons, and firſt writers of Theology held 
W- 0711108 of water, being the firſt material principle of 
things, 

Having thus made it appear what a c9x/ent there vas be- 
tween the antient tradition of the world, and the writings of 
Moſes concerning the Origine of the world; I now come to 
conſider upon what pretence of reaſon this tradition came to 
be comtrads ed, and the eternity of the world afſerred. For 
which wee are to conſider, that the difference of the former 
Philoſophers of the lonick, left, afrer.che eime of Thales, as to 
the waterial principle of the world, one ſubſtituting air,ano- 
ther fire in ſtead Of water, rendred the tradition irs (elf 
ſuſpetted among other Philoſophers , eſpecially when the 
humor of innovating in Philsſopby was got among them, 
and they thought chey did nothing unleſs they contradified 
their MaFers; thence came that wwltiplicity of SeQs pre- 
ſen:ly among them, and char Philoſophy which ar firſt wene 
much on the origizal tradition of the world, was turned into 
difpmes and altercations,which helped as much to the finding 


out of Truth, as the fighting of rwo Cocks on 2 dwng-bill doth 


the finding our the Jewel that lyes there. For which, ſcr- 
ping and ſearching into the natures of things had been far, 
more proper, than contentions & wranglings wich each other; ' 
but by means of this /;:1g rows bumonr,Ph-loſophy from being 
a deſign, grew tobe a meer Art, and be was! accounted the 
beſt Phzloſopber, nor that ſearched furcher into the bowels of 
vature, but chat dreſſed and tricked up th2 notions he. had in 
the beſt poſture of defence againſt all who came to oppoſe 


him, From hence thoſe opinions were molt plauſible, nor 
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which were moſt wee; but which wete moRt' defor ind 


z 8 
which hike Dez-Caytes his ſecond eferwent, had 's Angle 
cut 6ff, on which their «do#rſariey might have at advantaye 
of juſiling upori them, #td their optarons were account- 
ed moſt pare when chey were ſo fPharica), as ropaſs up and 
dotyn Without | 1nterywption, From ſuch” a degonerary of 
Phileſop hy as chis wee have now tnemtioned, arofe the oprmren 
of rhe etermty of the world; For the cerrain rradsrion of the 
world beifig now loft in a crowd of Phileſephers, whoſe main 
aim Was to ſer #p for thenifelves,; 'and nor to trade with the 
common-bank., fo that thete could bee no cram and con- 
vitiee evidence given © a ſkuffiivg Philoſopher that things 
were cver otherwiſe than they are; they found it moſt 4e- 
 feuſible to ufſert that the world never had a brgmnivp, nor 

would hive an #:d, bur zlwaies did, and world ropringe in 
the State they were in, This opinion , though Ariſtotle 
ſeems to make all before im to be of another mind, yer was 
batched,as far aswee can finde, arfirſt, under Prthapora his 
ſuccefidrs by Ore las Lxrrnus, as appears by his book Will 
extant, *&&) js F owns gdine? of the nature of the Univerſe; 
to Whom Arifotle hath not been a little beholdingias Ladoo, 
Nogarola hath in pare manifeſted im his nores on Oceltas , 
although Arifforle had notrhe infeancty of Pliny, agwdſeere 
pry ques profecerit. Froth Ariſtotke this opinion, rogether 
with his name, fptead irs felf muchfarther, #nd became the 
opinivy moſt in vogue {thong the Heathen Philoſophers, efpe- 
cially after the rife of Chriſtianity; for then not only the 
Peripateticks, burche modern Platomſts, Plotinus, Apuleins 
Tattyns, Taniblichus, Alcinons, Proctus and others, were all 
engaged itn the Xefewce of the etermity of the world, thinking 
"thereby the better ro overthrow Chriſtianity, Hence came 
the hot tnd eager conteſts between Procius, Simplicins, and 
Philoporns, who undertook ro anſwer Proctas his eighteen 
arguments for the ttermnty of the world, and tocharge Ari- 
Jotle with ſelf-contradiRtion 'in Teference coir. Bur 'no- 
*thifig ere rhey more troubfed abour, thanro reconcile the 
'T imens of Pho with thte #12yniry of the world, which they 
-made ro bee a meer Hypothefs, and a kind 6f'Ds ammie 
falve $r00Mence trichall; although the ptain word; of Plate 
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nec onlytbete, bac el(ervbere. do-cxpreſs, as for as woe cam 
judge by his way of rang, his read dgerent tohave boen 
for che pradwiies of the world by God, For which purpoſe 


Plates. Sopbift 


we have chis obſervable Teſtimony in bis Sophsfe, where be p.135. ed. Fic, 


divides al manner of predu.F50us of things inco divize and 
hawass, and oppoſes the epinionthar conceived all things to 
be produced by an eterne/ power, to rhe opinion of the uwlgar, 
which ſaich he, was #ou'ar avrn jira? emre@ aria conyalns, 
Led Hier brag, that a'l things were produced by 4 blinds 
ce of nature without any reaſon or connſel, to which he op= 
poſerh the orher opinion, chat they are wade 47 aun 2} 
large Pais a Ne racts nf, by a divine power with, infinite 
reaſon aud wiſaqme and when Theetetss expreſieth himſelf 
in an Acadennca! way as to cither of cheſe opinions, the boſpes 
Eleateuſis, who thete as the part of the Philoſopher, tells 
him, if beechoughr he were incl-y4blero the other opiniox, 
191 a} Ty Aba FD nafs' aver ule; in ently muifr dwarfs. Hee 
world wndertaks io rake bins confeſs the contrary by the evi- 
Aarice of renlon which bee would bring. And wee ſhall fee 
whac greatreqſor there is for rhis-apimon, when we confgder 
what medh and infire: foundations rhe comrary is buile upon, 
For.gll che arguments whicheirher Ocellns, or Ariſtotle, or 
the modern Plarenifbs make uſe of, are dutit on theſe follows 
ing ſuppoſrions which arc all falſe. 1. That it is wnconcerveable 
that things ſhould ever have been tn any other _ thas they are, 


3. That there is no other way of produit ion but by Generation, 
3.That God i; no free agent but produceth the world by neceſſity 
of nature, 


1. That it is nncenctiveable that - things (ſhould ever have 
Sheen any otherwiſe thas they are. The reaſon of which ſup-, 
poſition was this, that the general conc/u/ions of rexſon which 
they proceed upon in Philoſophy, were raken up from the | 
obſervation of things as they are at preſent-in the world. 
Which is evident from che-grownd of Arifto les condemning 
the opinion of Empedecles, who alerted che prod«'Hon of the 
world, and ver the inc-rrupt bility of its 244k by fir hs, 
aaÞ 17 Sun Doakas HI ddoremwrvhich hz accounts impeſitle, 
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and ewes ris at his reaſon, pre 38 rum Indo» bogus, = 61 Arifl. de cals.1. 
adieg wllerdp3ds hadron. + or, ſaith bees nothing elſe 1, cop, 1G, 
(4x 
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can berationally aſſerted, but what wee finds to bet in all things 
or &t leaſt in moſt; now becauſe rs; zur} yr be found 
in che world which was produced (i, e, by generation) and yer 
was ixcorruptible, therefore hee concludes it impoſſible ic 
ſhould be ſo with the Univerſe, - By-which wee evidently 
ſee what the grand principles of reaſon among the Plhsloſo- 
phers were : viz. ſuch obſervations as they had made from 
the preſent Towrſe of nature in the order of the Kniverſe, 
From hence aroſe that firong preſumption among them , 
which hath been ſo raken for granted , that ic hatfy been 
looked on as a common notion of humane natwre,v1z. ex nibile 
nibil fit, which was the main *argument uſed by chem 'to 
prove the etermty of che wor/d : and by ochers ro prove the 
pre-exiſtence of matter, So Ocellus argues againſt both the 
diſſolution and produttion of the world from this principley if 

the world be diſſolved, ſaith he,it muſt either be gn 671 3 I 
«5 9 i Inerther into that which ts, or mnto that which 5; not; it 
cannor be diſſolved into that which 15, becauſe then the Uni- 
verſe cannot be deftrozed; for that which ts, 15 either the Wni- 
verſe, or a part of it : neither can it be diſſolved into that which 
ir not, « pay aver 38 79 Or Sm %, » bn ff wt] en, fois 9 wat by 


Ocellus Lucous erMines, For it is impoſſible that a thing ſhould bee made ont 
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of that which is not, or be diſſelved into nothing. And Ariſtotle 
ſumewhere cells u5zrhat ic is a princip'e which all che writers 
of nataral Philoſophy are agreed in (ati 3d nv! Turzruut vim 
m1 bEnc rare 6: ofts 13) poorer) which is & pl lerw Arnett 
«Nyzro, that it isimepoſſible for any thing to come out of nothing. 


» Bur now when wee obſerve upon what grounds this principle 


was took up by theſe Philoſophers, we have no reaſon torad- 
mir of it as an Univerſal fandard of natwre, For wee- finde 
by theſe Natwraliſts, who thus aſſerted this principle, that 
when they go about to prove it, iris only from the courſe of 
Generations in the wor{d, or from the works of eArt, both 
which ſuppoſe matter pre-exiſtent , and from theſe ſhore 
colleQions they-. form this aziverſal Maxime, And from 
hence when they diſcourſed of che mwamrer whereby God did 
produce the world, their imaginations ran preſently upon 
thae which che Epicwrean in Twlly enquires afrer, que wo- 
{ tio ?- que ferramenta ? qui velles ? que machine ? qud mi- 


niſtr; 
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nftrs tanth operis fuernnt ? they apprehend God onely as an 
Artificer chat contrives the World firſt into a platforms, and 
then uſech inftrumencs to ere& it, and conſequently (bill ſup- 


, poſe the matter ready for him to work upon. So true is 


that of Baibwrin Tully when he comes to diſcourſe of the 
Nature of God, in quo wihil eſt drſficilizs quam 4 conſnetudine 
oculornum aciem mentis abducere; nothing is more difficult then 
to abſiratt owr minds from the obſervations of this viſible world 
when wee ſerk_to apprebevd the Nature of the Deity, Thus wee 
ſez upon what general grounds the Philoſophers proceeded, 
and from what they rook them , and how ſufficient any 
colleFionsfrom rhe preſenc order of the V- verſe are to de- 
cermine any thing concerning its produltios by. For ſup= 
ping a produthon of the world , ſeveral things muſt of ne- 
ceſſiry be ſuppoſed in ir,different from what ene preſent order 
of rhe world 1s; and it is an wwreaſonable thing to argue from 
a thing when it is in its greaceft perf on, ro what mutt al- 
waies have been inthe ſame thing ; for by this mean; wee 
muſt condemn many things for falſitres which are apparently 
true and beleeve many others robe tre which are apparent- 
ly falſe.For which Maimenides uſeth an excellent fimilitude, 
Suppoſe,aith he, ove of Exquiſite Natural parts,whoſe Mother 
dies aſſuon as he ts born , and bis Father brings him up in ax 
Ifland , where he may have no ſociety with mankznd till hee be 

rown up to years of underſtanding , and that be never ſaw any 
Eval of eitber man or beaſt: Suppoſe now this perſon to en= 
wire of the firſt man bee ſpeaks with, how men are born, and 

w they come into the world, The other tells him, that every 
man is bred in the womb of one of the ſame kind with onr ſelves, 
thuw and thus formed ; axd that wh lewe are in the womb wee 
have a very little body , and there move and are nowiſhed, and 
wee grow up by luttle and lutle till wee come to ſuch a bigneſs , 
and then we come forth into the world, aud yet grow ſtill ll wee 
come to ſuch a | thgptary 4s wee are of, Here preſently this 
Joung man flops hims and enquires, when we were thus [utle in 
the womb and did live, move, and grow, did we not eat and 
drink , and breath at our mouth mu noſtrils as we do now? 


* did we not caſe Natwre as we ao now ? If it be anſwered bins, 
no ; then be preſently ts ready to deny it, and offers to bring de- 
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.monſt rations that it mas utterly 1mpoſuble that 3t fbenld be ſa, 
' For, ſaith be, if either of #s ceaſe breathing but for av hour aur 
motion and life is goneghow 1s it then poſſible far one of _ 
xtver ſo littleyto live and move in the womb for {0 many , 
when it us ſo cleſe,and (but up,and m the w;ddle of the body? If 
one of us,(aith he,/honld ſwallow a little bird,ite would preſently 
dye as ſoon as it cane into the ſtomack,, bow much ware if it 
were inthe belly? If wee ſhould bre but for few daies without 
eating and drinking, we conld not live; how can aChilde they 
contiuur ſo mary months without it ? Agam, of one doth eat 
and not void the excrement of what hee eats, bee will be killd 
with it in few daies 3 how can u poſſubly bee otherwiſe with « 
Childe ? If it be replyed that there 4s a paſſage open in the bell 
at which the C bild receives his nouriſhment , hee will preſently 
{ay that it is 41 impoſſible as the other ; for iuf our. belles mere 
fo epen,we ſhould be quickly deſtroyed, Aud ag aingif the childe 
hath all its limbs perfett and ſound,bow comes it not to open arg 
exe5,#ſe the feet, month and hand: ,ai wee io? And ſo concludes 
it im oſſible that man ſhonld ever bee born after this manney., 
Much after this way, ſaith that excellent Amthor, do Ariftotle 
and others argue againſt rhe prodatiion 'of the world; fori 
the world were produced, ſay they, it mult have been thas, 
and thas , and it 1s 1mpoſſible that ir ſhould have been:fo : 
why 2 becauſe we ſee chings are otherwiſenow in the world. 
Which how infirme a way of argwing, it appears from rhe 
conhderation of the former fmitiende, in which the drow- 
wents are as ſrong to prove the impoſſipelity of that which we 
knoiv to be rrwe, as 1n the caſe about which we di . 

And this 'now leads us to the ſecond flje Hypotheſes 
which che opiz10% of the worlds eternity was founded on, 
which is,that theres no other wa y of produition but by Genera- 
tion, Molt of the a7gaments which are uſed by Ocelies and 
Ariſtotle againlt the prodatiion of the world, run upon this 
ſuppoſition, that it mult bee generated as we lee:things are in 
the world. So Ocelias argues, wei Te 79 04/Auc dparotue@a; 
Naru(v; 63607 x911wrnma, I 0 em\'22") werabone's war} Th Sao 
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Ch.2. The Divine Authority of the Seriptures aſſerted, 
BrxnbrOr bait yh 7% 1 ovprriparue tit araloric Tiny: erpad- 
tsÞ phige' x} Nelabers, Emery thing that comes into being and is 
ſubjelt to d;fſolmion, hath two obſervable mutations in it ; the 
one ts whereby it grows from leſſe to greater, and from worſe ts 
better and this ts calledGeneration, and the height of this mn- 
tation perfett;on ; the other begins from better to worſe , ard 
from bigger to leſs, and the concluſwn of this ts, corruption,and 
diſſolntion, Bot now, ſarch hee, if the world had 4 beginnmg, 
there would be ſach a matation in it, aud it would have grown 
by degrees greater till it had come toitr perfeflion, and from 
thenceit would ſenſibly decay till it came to diſſolution ; but no 
bedy hath ever obſerved ſuch a mutation in the world, neither is 
there any appearance of it ; d\'d & 19Taflavn) & Sous dig 
Tr\e7' x; lovy x3 tancty ary bers; but the world is ſemper idemy 
it Varies not nor alters any thing from its ſelf. For which, 
he particularly inſtanceth in the conrſes, Symmerries, figures, 
poſitions, intervals, proportions of motion which are 1n the 
wortd, which things arc all capable of fuch a mutation, yer 
we ſee no ſuch thing inthe Ymverſe, from whence he infers 
that che O_ was alwaies and will be as it is, Upon the 
ſame principle doth Ariſtotle diſpure for the eternity of the 
world from the Nature of his materia prima, becauſe if the 
firſt matter were generated it muſt bee generated of other 
matter,and ſo in infinimm; and ſohe argues from the Na- 
twye of the Heavens thar rhey are not capable of generation 
and corruption as other bodies are. All which Arguments 
fonifie no more then this, thar the Forld was not generated 
as Plants or Animals are; and who ever right in his wits 
aſſerted that ir was ? But do any of theſe Arguments prove 
ic impoſſible that God having ';»finite power ſhould produce 
the Univerſe after another way, then any of thoſe things are 
produced in, which we obſerve in the World? For we aflerr 
an infinite and eternal Being which was the efficient cauſe of 
the world, who by his omnrporent power producedit our of 
nothing , and continues it in irs Being ; which is well ex- 
vrefſed by the anrhor of the refurarion of Ariſtotle in Juſtin 


: FR 
Mertyrrworks. Wee affert, ſaith hee, one God who i eternal fe dgny 


himſelf, that hath nothing elſe coaqual with himſelf weither by 


way of ſubjefizon #7 6ppo 0% » whoſe power 1s ſo great that no- 
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thing can binder it , by which power he prodecee the world. 
«ea warl@ F \ Þ m7 I)» 4 17% 269 dirt 601 Thu ban 
ay np hich heh no = canſe , Cither of its beginning , 
or of its being, or continuance, but only bis Will. Who fully 
aniwers in a Philoſophical manner , the particular Alegati- 
0x5 out of Ariſtotle concerning the eternity of the world: his 
deſign being, as he ſaich, ro ſhew pu x? wh amiexlats 
mod, 18 br imyynrr]  Exatec ofe} OG It x; alin wo 
abyue mie! , Tyr muninLTes) an” «0b mn Sorts Seurardpre. 
T hat the GreekPhiloſophers in their diſconrſes concerning God 
and the Creation, were very far from being as good as their 
word to obſerve the laws of demonſtration , Jy inſtead of them 
proceeded onely upon opimons and conjeftures, And as to-this 
particular of the poſſibility of another way of produttion, 
beſides that of generation, he proves ut from Ar:ſtotles own 
opinion , from the equal neceſſity of the exiflence of matter:, 
as of God, For, ſaith hee, If God can produce any thing out 
Tuſtin Martyr. of matter , which u as neceſſarily exiſtent as himſelf , he may 
&. p. 123 produce ſomething out of nothing. For the ſame repugnancy 
that there 1s in that which is abſolutely xothing to be produced, 
the ſame muſt there be in that which « neceſſarily exiſtent, How 
then can Ged produce ſomething out of watter-which nece[: 
ſarilyexiſts,&not be able to produce ſomething out of nothing? 
For.if matter have 1t5 original from its ſelf, how canit bee 
ſabjeft to the power of another ? And beſides, if wee ac» 
knowledge God to have his Beirg from himſelf, and on 
that account attribute infinite power to him , by the ſame. 
reaſon we muſt 4'tribate 1t to matter. But whatever hath 1n- 
fivite power 1 its ſelf, hath a pewey upon ſomething beyond 
11s (elf ;. bur if God and matter have it both, they can never 


1s a fargreater abfwrdity then the meer aſſerting a power .to 
produce ſomething out of nothing, which 1s implyed in the 
very notion of pw Oy power ; for if it. bee confined 'to any 
matter, the power is not infivite., becauſe wee cannot but 
conceive the bounds of it-; for it extends no further then 
watter doth, So thar a power of creation. is implyed in..che 
very Notion of a Deity; and therefore it is a meer Sophiſne 
zo argue becauſe the world could nor be generate ore 
it 


have powey upon each other, or wichout themſelves, Which. 


it could not be produced, unleſs any other way of produliion 
but by generation, be proved impoſable. 

A third falſe Hypotheſis they proceeded on was this, that 
the Bring of the world was no effett of Gods Will , but of the 
weceſcity of Nature, For alchough the Philoſophers wee now 
ſpeak of, did aflerr a Deity, which in ſome ſenſe might bee 
called the cauſe of che world, yer they withall afſerted thar 
the world was Coequal with God himſelf, and ſo though 
there might bee ſome priority in ordey of cauſes between 
them , yer there was none in order of time, or duration, as 
wee ſec the light, rhough it flows from the Sun , yer the Sn 
1s nevet Wichout ight. T his Ar:ftotle proves from the ne- 
ceſſity of motion and time : For, ſaith hee , what ever is 
moved, pmſt bee moved by ſomething elſe, and conſequently 
there mnſt bee a running in 1nfinituns ; but this runs on a falſe 
ſuppoſition of the neceſſity of a continual Phyſical motion 
in things, which we deftly, fhince God by his z»finite power may 
give motion to:that-which had it not before z and (© all har 
canbe proved, is the neceflity of ſome firſt cauſe, which we 


" aſſerc,but no neceſsity ar all of his continual afting, fince he 


may cauſe motion when he pieaſe, And for :1me continually 
exiſung, it denotes nothing real in its ſelf exiluvg , but on= 
ly our manner of corception, of the duration of things, as is 
is canceived to belong to motion ; and ſo.can argue noching 
asto the real exiſtence of things from all erernity. Bur the 
latter Plareniſts look npon chele as inſufficient waies of pro 
batian , and therefore argue from thoſe attribnies of God , 
which they conceive moſt weceſſary and agreeable to Gods 
Natare ; and by which che World was prodxced if at all: ſo 
that by the ſame arguments whereby we prove that the world 
was made by God,they prove it to have been from all eterm- 
ty, It was well and truly ſaid of Flato in his Timexs , that 
the Goodneſs of God -was the: cauſe of the produltion of the 
world ; from which ſpeech the more modern Platomffs ga- 
ther a neceſcity of the worlds eternity; for from hence 'they 
inferr, that ſince God was alwaies good, he mu{balways have 
an o&/efi to exerciſe his goodneſs upon z as the Sun deſperſeth 
bi light aſſoon as he is himſelf. True, were God of the nacure 


of the Sus, ic would bee ſo with him;. or were the _ 
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the Nature of God, ic would notbe ſowith it, But there is 
this vaſt difference between chem, that though God be efſenc;» 
ally and neceſſarily good , yet the communcatons of this 


goodneſſe are the efiect of his Yi, and nor meetly of his 


yature; For were not the acts of beneficence and goodneſs in 
God che free afts of his will, wan mult bee made as happy as 
he was capable of being, not only upon his firſt exiſtence in 
the world, bur as long as it ſhould continue, by meer weceſrity 
of nainre withour any intervention of the will or attions of 
wen, And ſo there could bee no- ſuch difference as that of 
good and bad men in the world; for if the lettings forth of 
Gods goodneſs to the world be ſo neceſſary, all men muſt be- 
come neceſſarily good , if Gods goodneſſe be ſogreat as to bee 
able to make men (owhich I ſuppoſe will not be queſtioned, 
By this then wee ſee that rhe communications of Gods good- 
eſs rothe world are free, and depend upon the eternal 
counſels of his will , which is a depth too great for us to ap- 
proach , or look into ; by what necefficy then, if God be a 
free Agent, and of Infimte wiſdome, as well as goodneſs, muſt 
we either aſſert the etermty of che world, or fear to deprive 
God of his eſſential goodneſs } Whereas to make the com. 
w1wnications of Gods goodneſs ad extra neceſſary, and there« 
fore to make the world from eternity, thar hee might have 
an objett to exerciſe his goodneſs on » is to take as much off 
fromche [nfimte Perfettion and ſelf-ſufficiency of the divine 
xzatwre as it would ſeem to flatter his goodneſs, For God can- 
not be himſelf without his geodneſs; and if his goodneſs can« 
not be without ſome creatwre to ſhew or difÞlay ir upon,Ged 
cannot be perfet nor happy, without his creatures , becauſe 
theſe are neceſſary :/nes of his goodneſs 3 and conſequently 
wee make the Being of the creatures neceſſary to his Being 
God, Which isthe higheſt derogation from the abſolnte per- 
fellion of the Divine Nature, We aflert then ſo muchgood- 
eſs in God, as nonecan be imagined greater,we aſſerr, that 
Ic was the commnnication of this Droine goodweſs which o2Ve 
being tothe world ; but withal we acknowledge God to bee 
an Agent infinitely wiſe and free, who diſpenſeth this good- 
weſs of his in ſuch away and manner as is beſt pleaſing ro 
himſelf, rhough ever agreeable to his Natwre, As God is 


LIAAL 


tnfinicely geod in himſelf, ſo whatever hee doth is ſweabje to 
this Natwre of his; bur the parciculer determuweations of the 
atts of Gods beneficence belong to rhe will of God, as hee is 
a molt free 'and Independent Agent; {o rhar goodneſs as ic 
imports the neceflary re/litmde,ot the Divine Natzre, unplys 
a perfett;on inſeparable from the true {des of God; bur as ir 
5 caken for the expreſoiavs of Divine bownty to ſomewhac 
witzOut, as the objett of ir , it is nor implyed in our c9x- 
ception of God, a5 tohis nature, but belongs to the free de- 
terminations of his Will, Wee cannoc then , neither oughc 
We £0 determive any thing concerning the particular wares of 
Gods bounty towards the whole #nwerſe, or any pare of it, 
any further chen God himſelf hath declared ir cous.Now we 
ſee the wor/d;exifts, wee have caſe to adore that goodneſs of 
God, Which nat.onely gave a Bering to the Kmiverſe , bur 
continually #pbe/ds ic , and plenrifully provides for all the 
Creatures which he hath made in ic. Which the Heathen was 
ſo ſenſible of, that che Sroick in T why taking notice of the 


mans neceſſity, but for deloght and ornament , cryes out, ut 
inter duns Prouca noſtra Epienria efſe videatwy : Gods Provi- 
dence doth abundantly exceed mans neceſſity, Wee ſee then 
fram chis diſcourſe, how «unſafe and unſatisfaftory (tharl 
may not ſay bold and preſamptwons ) rhoſe arguments are , 
vwhich are drawn from a general com ſideration of the Divine 
Nature and Goodneſs, without regard had to the determine= 
tions of his Willy as to the exifence of things in the \V orld. 

Ic cannot certainly chenbee an argument cf any great force 
with any candid enquirers after Truth and Reaſon, vvhich 
hath been lately pleaded in rhe bebaff of chat Pythagorean 
bypotheſic of the pre+ex:ftence of ſouls, viz. That if it be good 
for mans ſouls to bee at ally the ſooner they axe, the better ; but 
we ar moſt certain that the Wiſdons and G oodneſs of God will 
do that which ubeſt;, and therefore if they can enjoy them» 

ſelves before they come into theſe terreſtrial bodies. ( ut being 

better for them to enjoy themſelves thes no: ) they muſt bee be- 

fore they come into theſe bodies, Wherefore the pre-exiſtence of 
ſouls is ameoeſſaryreſult of the Wiſdome and Goodneſy of God , 

who can-nonert farts de that which x«-beft, then be can to un= 
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derflaxd ic. 1 now ſeriouſly enquire of ſuch yyho love rea- 


ſen above Plate and Pythagoras , whether if the eternity of 


the wor/d were put into the Argument inſtead of the Fre- 
exiſtence of ſouls, this Argument would not hold as ſtrongly 
for that, as it doth for Pre-ex:feexce ; andif I am bound to 
beleeve pre-exiFence on this ground, be not likewiſe bound 
to beleeve ar leaſt the ſonls of men eternal , if not the Uni» 
verſe, Bur how reconcileable the eternity of the World is 
to the Pythagorick, Cabbala of the Creation, I am yet to un- 
derſtand. Bur if this Argument doth nor ar all infer rhe e- 
ternity of the world, as wee have ſhewed it doth nor, mach 
leſs doth it pr<-exiſtence of ſouls, 

We have thus far conſidered the firſ# Hypotheſis, which is 
repugnant to Moſes concerning the Origime of the Univerſe, 
which is that which aſſerts the eternity of the world as it w;; 
Wec Come now to the ſecond, which artributes the For maati« 
on of the world as it is, to God asthe efficzent cauſe bur arti» 
butes eternity to the matrer our of which the World was 
framed. I am nor ignorant that ſome who would bee taken 
for the Maſters of Reaſon, arc {o far from conceiving this 
E;y;othefis to be repugnant torhe Text of Moſes, thar they 
conceive it to bee the gernine ſenſe of it, viz, that there 
was 2a pre-exiſtent matter , out of which Ged formed the 
World. Bnt 1 would willingly underſtand how Moſes 
would have expreſſed that matter it ſelf was created , ſup- 
poling it had been his intention to have ſpoken it; for al- 

though the word NN2 may not of its ſelf imply neceſſarily 
the produthon of things our of nothing, 3, e. out of no pre- 
exiitent matter ; yet iris acknowledged by all that no word 
uſed by rhe Jews 1s more proper tothar then XK is ; and 
P. Faging cites it from R.Nachman, that the Hebrew 
Language hath uo o: her word to ſignifie ſuch a produftion ont 
of no: hing but XNA. Its therefore a very weak manner of 
argii»g, that becauſe AN is ſometimes uſed for no more 
then NWP, therefore the world was created out of pre-exi- 
ſtent matter ; all that can ra1#nally be infer'd, is, that from 
the meer force and importance of that word the contrary can- 
nor be colleR&ed : bur if other places of Scyiptaye compared , 
and the evidence of reaſon, do make it clear rar there could 


bee 
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Yr matter Which was wncreated, then ir will 
acly follow chat creation muſt bee raken in irs proper 
ſenſe, And in this ſenſe ir is evidenc, that nor onely Jews 
and Chriſtians, but even che Heathens themſelves underftood 
Moſes, asis plain by Galen, where he compares the opinicu 
of Moſes with that of Epicwraw , and ingenuouſly confeſ- 
ſech that of doſes, which artribured the prodattion of 
things to God, to bee farre more rational and probable then 
that of Epicur,which aſſigned the Origine of thirigs to a 
meer caſual concourſe of Atoms : bur withal adds, that hee 
muſt difſenc from Borhz and fides with AZoſes as to the Ort. 
gine of (uch chings as depend on Generation, bur alerts the 
pre-exiſtence of matter , and withall thac Gods power conld 
not extend its ſelf beyond the capacity of the matter which u« 
wrong be upon. Atque 1d efty (aith hee, in quo ratio noſtra ac 
Platonis ,, tnwm aliorum qui apud Grecos de rerum natura 
refle conſcripſerunt, 4 Moſe difſidet. How true theſe words 
are, will appear afterwards. Chalcidiusin his Commentaries 
on Plato's Times , where hee ſpeaks of the Origine of gas 
which in him is ſtill cranſlated [ylva, and inquires 1ocoche 
different opinions of all Philofophers about it, rakes it for 
oranced, that according to Moſes, this &2x had irs produttion 
from God. Hebrei ſyluam gener atam eſſe confilentur 5 quo» 
runs ſapientiſſimus Moyſes non humana facundia, ſed divins, 
ut ferunt , inſpiratione vegetatus, im eo libro , qus de geni= 
twra mund; cenſetur , ab exordio fic eft profatus , juxta n+ 
terpretationems LXX. prudentium ; Initis Dems fecit caluns 
& terram. Terra autews erat ixviſibilis & incompta. tit ve- 
ro ait Aquila : Caput reruns condidit Deus calum & terrans ; 
terre porro inanis erat & mbil ; velmt Symachus ; Ab exor- 
dio condidit Deus calnum & terram, Terra porro fwit otto= 
ſums quid, confu/umque, & inordinatum, Sed Origenes aſe» 
verat ita fibs ab Hebreis efſe perſuaſuns, qu2d in aliquantum 
ſi a vera proprietate derivats interpretatio. F nifſe enim 41 
exemplari, T erra autems [iupida quadam erat adnuraiione. 
Onmia tamen bac in nnun aivnt concurrereyut F generata it 
e4 que ſubjelta off wniverſs corport, ſylva, ſermone(que ipſos 
ſic interpretantsr, Where wee finde by the Teltimony of 


Chalcidins an univerſal conſent as to the prodsitiov of the 
LIL UnL- 
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univerſal corpereal mattcy by God ; for that 18 all which is 
underficod by his rerm of generate eff, Bur this ſame amher 
afrerwards tells us, that by Heavens ard Earth in the fir 
verſe of Geneſis gwee are not to underſtand the v1/ible Heg. 

vers and Earth: For, (aith hee, the Heavens which ave called 

the firmament, were created after, and on the third daywhey 

the Waters were ſeparated, the dry Land appeared which was 

called Earth. 9ui twmnltnario comenti ſunt wntellefis ;, co. 

lum h:c quod videmwu , & terram qua ſubvehimur, dici pu. 

tant ; porro qui alrins rodag ant , negam, hoe calum ih 

initio fatlum, ſed ſecundo die. And therefore by the Hea- 

vens he underſtands Incorpoream Natwram,and by canh Yay 

or the primigenial matter, And this, ſaith hee pears by the 

following words, The Earth was inviſible and without forme ; 

1. + this corporeal matter , before it was brought into order 

by the power and wiſdem of Ged, remained a rude aud indi- 

geſted lump ; and that which is ſo, might well be called i= 

v1/ible and without form. And therefore it is called inane 

and »ibil, becauſe of its capacity of receiving all forms, and 

having none of its own. Symmachns calls it otioſ# & indi- 

geſta; the former becauſe of irs inability ro produce any 

ching of irs ſelf : the /atter becauſe ir wanted a divine power 

co bring it into due order, That Raprdity and admiration 

which Ov:gex attribures to ity hee conceives to relate co rhe 

Majeſty of God , who was the orderer and contriver of ity 

ſiquidem opificis & aultoris ſus majeſt ate capta ſtuperit. Thus 

we lee that according tg Moſes, the firlt matter of the world 

was produced by God, which is largely manifeſted by Origen 

#rigen. Philos, 2ainſt the MurcromFts , a fragment of which is extant in 

cad. 24. Tertut, 1s Philecalia ; and by Tertullian againſt Hermogenes , and 

ad Hermog, per others, who from the opinion of the pre-exiſtence of matter 
_ are called Materiarii, 

Se.9g, Having thus cleared the ſenſe of Moſes, ir is far more 
difficult ro find ourrhe erue opinions of the ancient Philo- 
ſopbers concerning the preduttion or etermty of corporeal 

De Anime pro- matter , there having been ſo great d:ſſeuſions , nor- only 
Great, E Timeo about the thing irs ſelf, but abour the opinions of ſome 
about it. Fort is plain by Plutarch's doy*yoha, 2s well as 

the diſcowmyſes of the latter Platoniſts, how eager ſome have 

been 


been co interpret Plate's Timens in favour of the eternity 
at leaſt of watter , if not of the World, Bur although Plato 
doth aſſert cherein a pre-exiffence of rade matter, before the 
formation of the world, yer I ſee no reaſon why hee ſhould 
bee otherwiſe wnderſfood then in the ſame ſenſe that wee be- 
leeve aChaos, to have gone before the 5ringiang the world in- 
roche order it is nowin. And in that ſeniſe may thoſe pla- 
ces in Platarch bee imerprered, « 386 3 wii rr@ & Mrences 
«0 6a 7% wt whe ox i185 ig & and © likewiſe thoſe 
following words, -6 38 beic by efua 7 antuany, im ilugr of 
&\luag! iromew ; for the meaning may bee no more then 
that Plats conceived that all the produttzons of the kinds of 
Binge, which are in the World, was out of a Pre-exiſftent 
Hyle, the one Firitnal and incelligible, one of which he ſup- 
poſed ſouls to bee formed , the other ſenſible ant corporeal, 

our of which ocher Beings which were more groſſe and mas» 

terial, were produced, So Chalcidins tells us that both Py- 

thagoras and Plato looked upon conſtiturionem ſylve tobee 

opus providentie : which 1 ſuppoſe relates not onely ro the 

bringing of matter inco om 


to ſearch our rhe crue meaning of Plato concerning the Or:- 


gine of Hyle. and mentions the great d:ſſenſions among the P. 401. 


Platoni}t i about it , and the obſcurity of the Times 1n it, 
To him therefore I refer the Reader : Who .ikewiſe brings 
in Numenixs largely diſcourfing concerning the opinion of 
Pythagoras about ir, who condemns all choſe, as not under- 
ſanding Pyrhegoras, who artribure to him the produttion of 


the idererminate Hyle, Theſe are his words, Numening ex Pag. 393, 


Pythagore mag ifterio Stoicorum hoc d+ initics dog ma refellens, 
Pythagore dogmate, ci concinere dicit digma Pl tonicun ait 
Prthagoram, Denm quidem omg wommabſe ( Col. no- 
wine appellaſſe ) ſylvans vero anitats;, Quam duitatem inde- 
termingtam quiden, minime genitam, line tatams vero, gene- 
ratan efſe dicere. Hos eft, amtequany exornaretar quidem, for- 
manque & ordinem vanciſceretar, five ortw & generatione ; 
exornatam ver o atque illuftratam, 4 Digeſtore Des eſſe gene- 
ratam, Atque ita quia generationis ſit fortuna poſterior , 
mervatuns illud minime generatum, aqueoum Teo, 4 quo 
Lil 2 eſt 
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e, bur to the produttion of Chilcid.in 
matter its (elf, Bur after this he rakes a- great deal of pains Tim. p.377. 
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eft ordinatums, inteligi debeate Sed nonnullos Pythagoreas, vie 
ſententia non relte pg putaſſe » dici tian illam indeter- 
minatam & immenſanm duiatem, ab una ſngularitate inſti- 
rntam, recedents 4 natura ſus ſingularitate, + in duitatis ha- 
bitum migrante. Bur however theſe Pythagoreans might bee 
deceived, who thought the Xxity its ſelf became the Dwity ; 

yer it is evident by N=menizs, that hee looked on the wnde- 
* rey mined and confuſed matter to have been co-eval with 
God himſelf,and not produced by him. And if Namening be 
as tnuck tobe crediced in this as when he calls Plato, Moſes 
Atticus, then the Creatiov of Ymverſal matter can bee no 
part of Pythagoras his Philoſophick Cabbala. But whatever 
were the opinions of Plato, and Pythagorss concerning the 
firſt Origine of matter , wee are cercain that the Stoicks 
ovenerally aſlerred the improduttion of matter,and make thar 
to be as neceſſary a paſſive principle for the Being of the 
world, as God 1s the attzve and efficient cauſe, So Diogenes 
Laertins reports of the Stoical principles concerning the 
V. Zenon. Origine of the Vmverſe : Boxdi 5 aunic dpdc i) Sil hand om 


IV Lipſium in [4 % Up auth a6 y 7 046. The _ p | - F 
Phyſof. $to. 1. ns / 8 pb 4 Fj Fu ae two. principles of the 
co. 4 niveries » Ayarnpeoiner paſſive ; the paſſrve ; an 


eſſence without quality, called H)ls or confuſed matter z the 

alive, the reaſon which atts in the other, which is God, Theſe 

Epiſt. 65. vo principles Seneca calls cauſa & materia; efe vero debet, 

Pte ſach hee, aliquid unde fiat; deinde « quo frat hoo cauſa eſtillud 

materia. Although Sexecaſeems to.make a query of it elſe- 

Bref1t, ad Nat, WET 3 Juantum Deny prfſit d materiam ipſe fibs formet. an 

neſt. Eclog, ditantatur ? Bur Zeno is expreſs in Stobems, 'Oveley Gives 

Phyſic. mlu 9s tr]ov mal mw epeTluw Y'rlw; Turks 3 akicar dv, rn elw 

wp lu ie afie. The firft eſſence of all is matter, which is 

— 18g, eral» and not capable of acceſſion  daniamien, To-the 
ſame purpoſe Chalcidioe, ſpeaks, Stoici ortwns ſylve rejici 

quein potinas ipſam & Deum, duo totins rei ſuncunt initia; 7% 

unz ut opificem ; Syluam wt qp4 operations. ſubjiciatur, Vue 


quidem eſſentia preditos facientem, & quod fit ac patitar, 1d. 


corpus eſſe ; diverſa vere virtte ; quia faciat, Denns: auia 
fiat, Sylvan eſſe, ape ”o 


Having now found out the certain - afſertors among. the 
Heathen: 


SeT. 10, 
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Heathen Phileſopbers of the eternity and improduttion of 
watter as the paſſive principle of things, we come to examine 
the reaſon of this Hyporbefis, and whether there were founs» 
dation enough for this matter ro ſubfift upon from all eter- 
»ity ? Ir might bee ſufficient prejudice againft this opinion, 
thatit was buile on the ſame ipfirm concluſions which that of 
the etermey of the whole world was, wiz, that Maxime 
which Lipfiws atcribures ro Democritzs, bur was embraced 
by all choſe Philoſophers who denyed produttion of matter , 


wdd'y Mu F pw or @ 43, pu 646 ny Hd Oy pheeputru , tha 1n9o- Phy/o!. Staic, L. 
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thing could bre produced out of nothing, nor could return into 


* nothing ; Which 2$ We have already laid, was only taken up 


from the eſtabliſhed order of the Vaiverſe, and the manner of 
produttion of material Beings, Bur this is not all wee have 
to charge this Hypotheſir with; for, 

x, Itis repugnant tothe Nataral notion of a Deity,which 
muſt imply in ic an omnipotent powey ; For otherwiſe wee de- 
orade him to the imbecillity of finite creatwres , if he cannor 

roduce any thing which doth nor imply a contradittion : 
= what contradittion is therein this, that God ſhould give 
a Being to that which had none before ? For tha is all wee 
underitand by Creation, viz, the producing of ſomething out 
of nothing , or which had nothing our of which it was pro- 
duced. Now what rep#gnancy is there to any free princi- 
ple of reaſox , that a power infimte ſhould raiſe an H»ſett into 
Being without any paſrive principle our of which it was 
cauſed ; and if an [nfinite power can do that, ic may as well 
produce the wor/d our of nothing, elſe rhe power would nor 
be Infinite; for it would have its bounds ſet, rhar thus far ir 
could go-and no further. Now if ſuch a power in God umpties 
no contraditiion inits ſelf, I ſay the afſerting the neceſlary 
exiſtence of matter implies a contradithon to this power. 
For, 1. A power to produce ſomething our of nothing would 
be ro.no purpoſe, if a paſsive principle or pre-exiſtent matter 
be neceſlary to-che produtton of any thing; and ſo that Be- 
ing which hath a pawer to produce ſomething out, of nothing , 
hach only a power to produce ſomething our of ſomething , 
which is a plain contradiftion, 2,” If God hath a power to 
produce ſomething out of »xhing, eirher chis power doch ex- 
Ll1l 3 rend 
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cendto the produttion of this water, or wot z.1f iedoth, then 
ic depends on bim; if not, his power We ty wu and ſoche 
ſame power is infinite and not infinite ; 1s another con- 
tradition, So that it is plainly repugnant co the notion 
of 4 God to aſlert the neceſſary and eternal exiftence of 
matter, R 

2.1f matter be wnproduced.chen neceſſaryexiftencemulſt be« 
long to it as well as toGed;and if neceſſary ex1ſtence belongs 
to matter, infinite power mutt belong ro it roo For whar 
ever neceſlatily exiſts is ſelf-or:ginated ; whar-ever is ſelf- 
originated, could not by any cauſe whatſoever bee hindered 


from being ; what cannot by any cauſe bee hinder:d from ' 


Being hath aufinite power;What hath afinite power, may pro- 
duce any thing, and is God, and ſo matrer cannot be a meer 
aſſive principle; bur mult bee an ative, and ſo mult be God 
fmfelt, or elſe there mult bee more Gods then one. To an 
argument ſomerhing of this narure Hermogenes in Teriulliay 
replyes, that myarrer would nor loſe the Name or Nature of 
matter, becaule of its Co-etermty with God, neither could ir 
bee God meerlyon chat account, unleſs ir had other things 
that were agreeable to the - Natwre of God as well as thar. 
But I have already ſhewed that receſſary exiftence implies 
other perfettions going along with it : which is likewiſe thus 
proved by Terts/lian in anſwer tro Hermogenes; the reaſon 
of che imperfett ions which are co be ſeen in any creatwres, is 
from hence, that. they derive their £eings from a bighey 
cauſe, whocreates them in what order he pleaſes ; bur «har 
which hath irs er1g1nal from zts ſelf, muſt on that account 
want thoſe 1mperfeti:ons which other crearwres in the World 
have; and therefore if neceſſary exiſtence be of the Nature of 
watter,all other perfeftions muſt belong roic roo: and ſo 
there can be no ſuperiority and znfercority berween God and 
mater, becauſe on both fides chere will bee neceſſary exi- 
ftence, Divinitas gradum non habet, uipote niicat and ſo 
—_—_— exiſtence of matter, is repugnant to the nity of 
Gods 
3. It « repugnant to the Independency of God: for it makes 
God ſubjeft to matter , and not matter to God. For if Ged 


cannot produce any thing without pre-exrſtent matter+; the - 


matter 
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watter is neceſſary to his Hon, and fo God muſt depend on 


thac which he can do »9rbiwg wichouc ; and ſo Gods ufing 


matteryis as T eviullian (peaks,ex neceſſitate medioorit aths ſus, 
co help him in the produRtion of things, News nov ſubjics- 
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thy £5 cnjas eget mt peſſit mts , 28 hee goes on. Thus mattey Cap. 8. 


at laſt is crept above rhe Dezty, that God can do nothing 
wichour irs 1d and concurrence; and ſo as Tertullian tharpely 
ſayes,God is beho[ding to matter for every Bring known to the 
world ; grande beneficinm Deo contulit ut 73. in hodie per 
quam Dern Cog ne COTermy 1 & omnuyotens Voc ar et tr 5 mſi 
quod iam nou ommyntens, fi non & hoc potens ex nihilo omnia 
proferre. Thus we fee how irreconcilable this Hypetheſss is 
with theſe Attributes of God. 

4. It is repwgnant to the immenſity of God, For eicher God 
did exiſt ſeparate from this eternal matter, or was conjoyned 
with itz if conjoyned with it, then borh made bur one Being 


as Maxim, or Origen argues ; if ſeparate from ir , then 9/45 For, 
there mult be ſomething berween them , and ſo there will bee © *+ 


three real improduced things. If it bee anſwered char they 
are neicher conJjoyned 0m thy but Ged is in watter as in 
his proper place, as the Stoicks aflerred, ic 1s eaſily replyed, 
that eicher then he is in a part of matter, or the whole mat- 
ter; if in 2 pert ably, he cannot be immenſe; if in the whole 
as his adequate place, how could hee then ever frame the 
World ? For either he muſt then recede from that part in 
which he was, and contrett himſelf into a narrower compaſs 
chat he might faſhion that part of the World which hee was 
about, or elſe he muſt likewiſe frame part of himſelf wich 
that part of the World which he was then framing of, which 
conſequence is unavoidable on the Storxca/ Hypotheſis of Gods 
being corporeal and confined ro the World as his proper 
place. And ſo much for this ſecond Hypotheſis concerning 
the Origime of the Univerſe, which ſuppoſerh the erernity of 
matter as co-exifbing Nith God. 6H” 

| come now tothat which makes molt noiſe in the World, 
which is the Atonwrcal or Epicurean Hypotheſis, bur will ap- 
pear to be as irrationd as either of the foregoing, as far as 
it concerns the giving an account of the Orrgine of the 
Kniverſe, For otherwiſe ſuppoling a Derty __ _ 

uce 
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duced the world and pur it into ——— now in, _ 
ſupremely governs all rhings inthe world, chat of 
Macs che Vaiverſe, are farre more incetligbly Ex» 
plained by matter and avotion then by- ſwhſtantial forms, and 
real qualities , few free and unprejudiced minds do now 
ſcruple. But becauſe theſe little particles of matter may give 
a tollezrable account of many appearances of nature, that 
therefore there ſhould be nothing elſe bur wvarter and worron 
in the World, and chat the Origime of the Yniverſe ſhould 
be from no wsſer principle then the caſual concourſe of theſe 
Atoms , is one of the evidences of the proneneſs of mens 
minds tobe :tox:icated with thoſe opinions they are once in 
love with. When they are nor content co allow an Hype- 
theſis xs due place and ſubſerviency to God,and providence , 
bur think theſe Atoms, haveno force ar all in them unleſs 
they can extrade a Deity quire out of the World, For it is 
molt evident that it was nor ſo much rhe truth as the ſer- 
viceableneſs of this Hypotheſis , which hath given ir encer- 
rainmenc among men of Atheiftical ſpirits, Epicwrus him- 
ſelf inhis Epiſtle to Pythocles urgerth that as a conſiderable 
circumſtance 1n his opinion that he brought no God down 
upon the age ro pur things in order, & # 06s poor agg? 
rium under aggoryow , hich his Paraphraſt Lucretixe hath 
Apud Diez, FMhus rendered. 
Laert. l, 10. 
Lucret, de Nat. Nequaquam nobis divinitus eſſe paramam 
b 5+ Naturam rerum, 


If this opinion then be erxe, the hzſtory of the creation quite 
faſls ro the ground, on which account wee are obliged more 
parricularly to conſider the reaſon of ir. The Hypotheſis 
then of Epicurms 1s , that before the world was brought into 
that form and order it ts now in , there was an infinite empty 
ſpace in which were an innamerable company of ſolid particles 
or «Atoms of different ſizes and ſhapes , which byrherr weight 
were 11 continual motion , and that by the variow occnrfions of 
theſe all the bedies of the Univerſe were framed into that order 
they now are in, Which is fully exprefled by Dieryſims in 
E»uſebixs,and very agreeably to the ſenſe of Epicuyme in his 
Epiſtles 
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nd Epiſtles to Heroddtug and Pyrhocles, and to what Plutarch Prey. 
he reports of rh#ſenſe of Epicarms, though be names him not £+4%;4 14 
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" T6 dv mos aMtinars es puns a men x, Tour retzogh as Na: 7 

mAygy iy diiitar Gh:ufereX%, 1) im 7174 807, x78 &# ami, 

le paar 3 x57prs amiees erroTraay. SO that according co this opi- 

cf nion, all the atcount we have of the Or;gine of the world, is 

ho from this generall Rendeſ-vome of Atoms in this infinite pace, 

al if which after many enconnters and facings about, they fell 

e, into their feverall rroops, and madeyp that ordered Buttalia 

eſs which now the world is the Scheme of, It was not impru- 

3 dently done of Fpiraru to make the worlds infinite, as well 

—_ as his Pace and Atoms , for by the ſame reaſon that his Aroms 

oF. would make eve world, they might make a rhowſand ; and 

M- who would ſpare for wor{ds, when be might make them ſo , 

ole *alily 2? Lacretixs gives us in ſo exaRt an account of the 

wa ſeverall conrſes the A:oms took up in diſpoſing themſelves 

ey into-bodyez, as though he had been Ayſter- Maſter-Generalt 

ch at tYar great Rendeſ-vous ; for thus he ſpeaks of his Arom?, 
ne quid multimods, malt ate: per omne DeNA. 
Ex In finito vexantur percita plagn, ver. l. 
Omme genus mots Of carns experinndo, 
Tandem deveniunt in tales difþofituras, 

X Pualibus hec rebus confoſtit ſumma creata. 

- And more particularly afterwards , o 

fis Sed quia multa modis multis primordia rerum | Lib, x. 

30, Ex infinito jam tempore ptreita plays, 

pty Ponderibuſque (ni conſurrunt concura ferrs, 

Hd Omnimod:ſque corre, atq ue omnia pertentare, 

che Quecungue inter ſt poſſunt congreſſa creave ; 

of _ Ut nou fit mirum, fi in tales asſpo for nr as 

on Deciderunt quoquet,& in tales venere mearng, 

7m walibus hec rerum genit um nunc ſumma novando. 

j Thus we ſee the ſnbſftancr of the Epicurenn Hypotheſis,” that. . 
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there was an I»finite number of Jroms, which. by their fre- 
quent vccwr ſions did at laſt meet with, thyſe of che ſame _na- 
ture with chem, and theſe being conjoyned; together made 
up thoſe bodyes which we fee., lo that all the account we are 
able ro give according to this Hypotheſes of all the Phanomens 
of the Univerſe, is from the tortuitous concourſe of the 
Atoms in the tirſt forming of the world, and the different 
contexture of them in bodies, And this was delivered by 
the ancient Epicxreans not with any doubt or hefitarivn, bur 
with the greateſt confidence imaginable, So T xl oblerves 
of Felleixs the Epicurean, beginning his diſcourle, fidenter 
ſane ut ſolent iſti, nibil tam verens quam ne dubitare de wy 
re videretur ; tanquam mode ex Deoram concilio, & ex Epin 
cnri intermundits deſcendiſſet : Confidence was the peculiar 
genius of that ſet, which we ſhall ſeein chem to be accom- 
panied with very little reaſon. 

For thofe two things which make any principles in Phile- 
ſophy to be rejected, this Atomical Hypotheſis is unavoidably 
charged with ; and thoſe are, Jf the principles be taken np 
Without ſufficient ground in reaſon for them ;, and if they can- » 
not give any ſufficient account of the Phanomena of the warld. 

I ſhall theretore make it appear, that this Hyperbeſis, as to 
the Origine of the Univerſe, x firſt, weerly precarious, and 
built on no ſufficient groundsot reaſon, Secondly, That 18 
cannot give any ſatufatorWtconnt of the Origine of ven th 

I.That it is a precariow Hypotheſis, and bath no eyidence 
of reaſon 0n which ic ſhould be taken up ; and that will be 
proved by two things. 1. It « ſuch an Hypotheſis a« the 
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| _—_— themſclves could have no certainty of accordemy to 


rh own principlet. 2. T hat the main principles of the Hy- 
potheſicits ſelf are repugnant to theſe Catholick, Laws of na- 
tare which are obſerved in the Vnoverſe. 

I. The Epicureans according to their.o wn principles could 
have no certainty of the truth of this Hypothefss. And that 
I, Becauſe they conld have no certain Nw of its trath. 
2, Becauſe their way of proving it was inſufficient . 

1. That they fic 7 Ha certain evidence of the truth of 
x, I prove. from thoſe criteria, which Epicurws-lays down 
as the only certain.ralcs of judging the rrach of things by ; 
| and 


: $ | d 
Ch.4.' The Divine Aathority of the Scripture aſſerted. a5 1 
#ndthoſe were ſenſe, Anticipation and Paſſion, Let ſenſe 
be never ſo i»fe{ib/e a rule 0! judgement, yeit is impoſilible 


d 
Iu" there ſhoul@#de any evidence to ſenſe of the trarh of this 
_ Hypethe fis ; and tethim extend his  evs(edoicth or 25 long 


the as he pleaſe, which was his great help for correBing the errors 
of ſenſe, viz. as it wasin.the Rowarconmrt when the caſe was 


by not clear}, ampliandum ft , So Epienrus would have the 
ar objeF repreſented every Way it could be before he paſt his 
es judgement ; yet this prudent caution would do him no good 
- for ehis Hyporhſss, unleſs he were ſo wiſe as ro ſtay till this 
a world were crumbled into Aroms again, that by that he 
10 might judge of the Origine of it, Thereis but one way lefc 
ar ro finde our the trath of things inevident to ſenſe, ( as by 
No 7 Epicarus his own confeſſion all theſe Arowy are, which are 

now the component particles of bodyes ; much more thoſe 
C which by their fortuitous conconrſe gave Being ro the world ) 
hy and thatis, if ſomething evident to ſenſe doth apparently 
'p * prove it, which is his way of proving a Vacmity in natwe 
4 ' from motion ; bur though thar be eaſily anſwered by prin- 
4 ciples different from thoſe of Epicaras, and more rationaf , 
. yet that yery way of probation fails him in his preſent Hypo- 
4 thefss, For what is rhere evident to ſexſe which proves a 
, fortuitous concourſe of Aromz for the produttion of things ? 


nay if we grant bim that the compoſition of bodhes is nothing 
. elſe but the conte x: ave of rhgſe infer ible payricles, yer this 
. is far from being an evidenes to ſenſe, thac theſe particles 
without any wiſe and direQting providence ſhould make up 
ſuch bodyes as we ſeein the world. And here when we ſpeak 
of the evidence of ' ſenſe, we may well ask as the Froich in 
T'#llydoth, whether ever Epicarm found-a Poem made by 
rhe caſual rhrowing of letters together ; andif a concourſe of 


Atoms did produce the world, cxr porticum, cur templums, ,, Nat. 
cur domum, cnv urbem non pereſt ? why did it nevir produce Deor.l.z, 


acloyſter, a temple, a houſe, a city, which are far caſrer things 
then the (world ?"1 know Fyienrw will foort reply, that 
things ave otherwiſe in the wortd now then when'it wat firft 
produced,” 1 grant it, and from thence prove, rhar be- 
cauſe no ſuch thing ever Poppens in the world now, a5 a 
meerly-exſual 99ncongſe of Atomato producenny things, Epi- 
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:#y4 could haye no evidence from ſenſe at all co find; out 
che crutch of h#Hyporkeſis by. And av little relief .can he 


_ find fromhis ſecond Criterium, viz. Anticipation ; for by 


his own acknowledgement, all. 4»ticipation depends 0n the 
ſenſes, and men have it only one of theſe, four wayes, _ 1, By 
incurſion, as the ſpecies of a man is preſerved by the fighriof 
him. 2, By preportion, 8s we can inlarge or, contract chat 
ſpecies of a man either into a Gyant or Pygmy, 3. By fr 
militnde, as we may fancy the image of a City by.reſem- 
blance to one which we have ſeen, 4. By compoſption, 
whereby we may joyn different images togerher, as of a 
horſcand man to make a Centayre. Now though it be very 
queſtionable how ſome of theſe wayes belong to- a Criterium 
of rrath, yet none of them reach our caſe; for there can be 
n0 4ncarfion of inſenſible particles as ſuch upon our ſenſes; 
we may indeed by proportion imagine the parvitade of them; 
but what is this to the proving the 1r«th of the Hypotheſis ? 
Similitade can dono good, unlcis Epicurus had ever fren a 
world made ſo ; the only relief muſt be from compoſition, 
and that will prove the Qrigine of the world by Atoms. to be 
as trxe as that there are Centanres in the world, which we 
verily believe. Theſe are the,only (riteria by which Epi, 
curas would judge of che cruth of nacurall chings by (for the 
third, Paſſion relates wholly to things Aſoral and not Phyſp- 
call) and now let any one judge, whether che. Hyporheiz. of 
the Origine of the Univerſe by Acoms can ever 'be proved 
true, either by the judgement of ſenſe, or by Anticiparion, 


T he way they had to prove this Hypotheſis was inſufficient , 


and that was by. proving that the. boxyez of the world-are 
compennded. of (uch inſenfible particles ; Now, granting the 
thing, I deny the eouſcquexce ;, for what though the compe- 
ſition of bodyes be from the contextwure of Atoms, doth it 
therefore follow, that ahele particles did caſually. produce 
theſe bodzes ? nay doth it atall fallow, that becauſe bodyes 
epon- their reſo/ation do. fall into inſenfible . particles of 
different fize., fignre and morion, theretore theſe particles 
muſt be preexiftent to all bodyes in the world # For it is plain, 
that there is now an Vmnver/all lwwp of matter out Of which 
theſe inſenfible paticles arile, and whether they return 2-4 
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the, 4:f lation of boayes ;.and all theſe various corps/clos ey 
bs he ſame <7 rr enly»with the alterazien. Ot 


_ þx4, foape and. motion; but whatthen t dorh..this prove, 


that becauſe particular bodyes - do now emenge our..ot. the 

UAT 10044 config wnation and werien Of inſenſible particles of thac 
matitr which exiſts in the world, . that cheretore. this whole 

matter was produced by ihe caſual. cccnrfions of. (beic 

Atom ? It will ask more wme and painsxhertis uluahy'taker 

by the Philoſophegs either antient or modern, to-ptove thar 

thoſe rhings whatſoever they -are, whether elements Or par- 

ticles our of which bodjes are ſuppoſed to beFempexnded, do 

exiſt /eperately from ſuch compounded bodyes, and antecs- 

dently cothem. : Wertinde- no Ariſtotelian <\ements pare in 

the world, nor any.perricles of matter defiitucte of loch a 

fix, —fignre and motion as doth wake ſome boy or other, 
'From whence then caggge infer either the exiſtence of Ars- 
fotles materia rims, hour quiadity, quantity, Or quality, 
or the Epicurtan' Atoms without luch a con:exemre 25 makes 

up ſome bodyes. un the world > Qur profound Nataralift 
Dr. Harvey, after bis moſt accurate ſearch into the natures 
and Generation Of things, delivers this as [is experience and 
juagement concerning the commonly reputed elements or 
principles of bAdyes. For ſpeaking of the different Opinions 
of Empeaccles and. Hippocrates, and Democritms, and E pie 
cur, cncerning the compolition of bodyes, be acds, Eyo 
Vero neque 1% aninalinm proauttione, nec omnino un ntla cor- 
poram fimilarinum generatione, ( five ea partium animalium, 
foe planter nn, lapidum, mineralium, &c. fnerit ) vel con- 
gregationem (5w{moas, wel miſcibilia diverſa in generations 
ofere mnienda preexiftere,obſervare wnuquam potni, Andafter 
explaining the way, which he conceived. moſt rational and 
tonſonant tO exderience in the Generation Of things, he con-" 
dudes his diſcourſe with theſe words, J7demque in omni- 
ſeneratione fiers crediderian , ades ut corpora fimilaria miſt a, 
elements [na tempore priora non habeant, ſed ills porins ele- 
wut ſuns priva exiſtant (wempe Empeaeciis atque Ariſtotelic 
Wwe, 49nd, atre, terfa, vb Chymicorum ſale, ſnlphure, & 
Mercnrio, ant Democriti Atomu) wipote natura quoque ip ſos 
perfefliorsn. Sung, inquam, mifta & compoſita, etiam rempore 
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privre elriment s:gnibs flibee fie diftic, In que v0i corrumpunt or 
& defhnwnt ; yrs yon fciticer-im ita ratiove fotine quam 
reih/a'& alty. Elements taque que diennrur, non ſunt Pri- 
ora iftis rebus que generantay ant orvuntur; ſed poſteriors 
potins, + reliqne mags quam privtipia. Neue Ariftotele, 
ip/emer aut alins quiſpiam nnquam demonſtr avit, element in 
rer um natura ſeparatim exiſtere, ant principia efſe corporun 
femilarium. If then none of theſe'things which bodyes are 
reſolved into, and are ſuppoſedto be compounded of, either 
have been or can be proved to exiſt /eparare- from and 
antecedent to thoſe bodyes which they compound, what then 
becomes of all our company of Aroms which are ſuppoſed by 
their concourſe inan Infinite Face to be'the Origive'of the 
world ? I know not where to tindethem, unleſs 44eing with 
the Schoolmens Chimera's ina Vacunm, Or in 4 ſpace as em '» 
as the Jnfinite one, viz. ſome E cans brains. Neiths 
therein will they be much unlike Weir great maſter Epics: 
rxs, if we believe the charafer which the Stoick in T uly 
gives of tim, who ſaith he was homo fine arre, ſine liters, in- 
DeNat. {mltans in omnes, fine acunmine nile, fine auttoritate, fine lepore. 
Deor, 1.2. Bux allowing the Srozck ſome of that paſſion, (which he dil. 

claimed fo much) in theſe words ; yet we may rather believe 

what T'»4y himſelf elſewhere ſpeaks of Epicurns his ſents- 

ments, thar they were none of them bandf/me or becoming a 

man. Art ille quid ſentir ? faith he of E;searn?; ind ſoon 

De Divi- replyes, /extis antem nihil wnquam elegant, nibil decor wm , 
nals andinanother place ſpeaking of his Morals, be fayes, nihil 
4 : in Vi gemeroſum ſpit atque magnificum, there was nothing noblt 
'T. and generous in him. "Which cenſure of Epicxrsr, allthe 
pains that P, Gaſſendns bath taken in the vindication of the 
life and opinions of Epienrns, hath notbeen ableto wipe off, 
For al:hough we ſhould yeild what that /earned man ſo much 
contends for, that all the ca/mgynyes which were caſt *on 
Epicarns ariſe trom the Antjpathy between Z:no and the 
foilow:ng Stoicks and the School of Epicarns ; yet all this will 
not make Epicaras to havebeen comparable wich ſome orher 
Philoſophers fr parts and judgement, whoſe principles have 
fomewhac more generozs and venerable in them, then the 
Aorals of Epicurn; had, taking them in eMir more refined 
leaſe. Buc 
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Clixi The Divine Authority of vbe 8dipture aſſerted. 

But'it:isnot the Aforalstp of Flicaras which We now &n- 
quire altcrq, 0ur buſineſs 66 frehow well be atquits hinſett 
nN-Sendring; att acoounrof the ' Oragine of-che” Waiyerſe with- 
out a-D:i2y. And lo we come ro contiderthe Hyporbe ffs its 
ſelf, whether it be rationnl/ or.no, or confiltent wich the 
Catholick Lav: Of netwre fvhich appear in the world, ' Two 
things I ſhallbere enquireinto, whichare the main principles 
of Epicarss, vit. the motion of thete Atomy in' the Infinite 
[pace,and the manntry of the concrerion of bodyes by the con- 
courſe of theſe Atoms. © 

1. I begin with their -ocion , which Epicarws mttributes 
to his Atoms without any heſcration, and yer never under- 
takes-tO give ar account of the Origine of that motion, which 
argues his whole” Hypotheſis ro be extreamly precarious. 
The thing then, (which be muſt aſfume as bis main principle, 
without which all his other do nothing ) is, that motion doth 
inſeparably belong to the leaſt Aroms or inſenfpbl? particle ; 
for withour this there cannor be imagined any concomrſe of 
Atoms at'all, mueb leſs any ſuch conrexrare of bodyes our of 
them. But for one to ſay that Frome move, becauſe it is 
their nature to move, and give no other account of it, is fo 
precarious,” that it will never giveehe leaſt ſarwfaftion ro an 
inquiſitive mine, And it will bethe leaſt of all pardonable 
in the exploders Of ſwbſtantiall forms and ocemlt qualities, 


- when the Origine of the whole world is refolved into an 


oecalt quality which gives motion to Aromz. And herein the 
Atowiſt+ ourdo the moſt credulous Peripateticks , ſeeing 
they lay the prime foxndation of the wor/dand of their own 
Philoſophy together in a thing they can give no rationall 
account Ot at all, which is, the morion-of AHroms inan Infinite 
Yacxity. If itbe replyed , which is all Zpicaras bath ro fay, 
that the motion of Atoms depends npon their gravity ; the 
queſtion returns upon him with the ſame violence, how comes 
this gravity to belong to theſe Arows in ſuch an empty ſpite, 
where there can be no 5mpaiſion from other bodyes, no at- 
tration from any magnetich particles which are ſuppoſed to 
be the canes of thedeſcent of heavy bodyes ? nay, Epicnrns 
himſelf rakes away any cextey of that worion of Aroms; and 


yer attributes a neceſlary deſcent to bis Atoms by ery 
' their 
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theic grawsty ;, andif-a Philoſopher may — 
theſe are, ſo repy to the Phenomena of nature, 
aſſigning ,any ocher. reaſon for them, «bu chac+ ir is rheir 
nature, let us neyer veninre Philoſophizing more," bur fr 
down in that contented piece of Ignorance which attributes 
the cauſes of every thing unto ſpreifpct forms and orewis 
gualityes, For this is fo ſhamefwll a piece of- beggery, that 
P. Gafſendas doth more: then once dilclaim it "and itt big 
diſcourle of wotion doth prove an impoſſibility of motion in 
an Infinite empty Face, Mght rot Epicarns then have 
ſaved his credsr better by fitting down with the opinions of his 
fore- fathers, then thus to go a begging for luck Hyporbeſes, 
which none, who are not reigived 0 be sgnorant, Will be ren- 
dy togranth m? 

But yet this is not all, but according-to this fundamentall 
principle of Epicurus, viz. that there is a principle of motion 
in every imferlible partiele of matter, he plainly overthrows 
another -principle of his, which is the ſo/idiry and different 
magnitude Of theſe Aroms. Thele particler are ſyppoſed fo 
ſelia, that Dionyſus in Exnſcbins tells us the account given 
why they are called «nw, was ls rho davny reopiners, becauſe 
of heir in4ifſo/uble firmneſs ;, and the different fizes of theſe 
Ator's is lo neceſſary a principle, that from thence they un- 
Certake to relolye many Phenomena of the Univerſe : let 
us aow lee how conſiſtenc theſe things are with the inſepara. 
ble prop: rry of metion belonging to Aromy : For if there be 
p.riicles of ſuch different x25, then it is plain that there 
are ſome particles wich may not only be conceived to be 
bigger then others, but are really (0, and ſo there' mult be 
m0: c parts 0j matter zxmagined in this bigger partscle then in 
another leis; andifchere be more parts, thele parts may be 
conceived leparate from exch other, that this particle may 
be rquall coclicother 5 now then, I.demand, if motion doth 
inieparably belong to the leaft particle of matter, how comes 
eve (V» be bigger then the other + tor herein we fee thar 
every particles not in diltin&t worion ; for there cannot by: 
he more _umnaginable particles in an Arome Of a bigger ſize 
theninaleſs; andif fo, there muit be ſome wnjon of thoſe 
$maginable particles in that bigger Atome ; and how could 
ſuch 
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ſuch an vnion bewichour ref, and what ref could there be 
if motion doth inſeparably belong to every particle of mat- 
ter ? And ſo it muſt be in all choſe Atoms which are+ ſup- 
poſed ro «op angles and. hooks, ma order to their better 
catching bold of each other for the compoſition of bodyes ; 
how come theſe huks and angles to be annexed to this 
Atom ? (or an Arom may be wr hour them ; whence comes 
this «»nzongat fuch a principle of metion be in each particle ? 
if it beanſwered, that morron did belong to all theſe particles, 
but by degrees the iſſer paticles biting together made wp theſe 
angled and hooked particles, | foon reply, that the difficulty 
returns more ftrong:y; for if theie angled and booked: par- 
ticles be {uppuſed neceſſary to the conrexture and, anion of 


 badyes, how came thoſe leaſt unaginab'e particles ever to 
*znite Withour ſuch hooks and Wyles ? And ſotbe queſtion 


will returns Infinitam, It then the ſolidity and indivifpbrli- 
ty of theſe angled Aroms, doth dep:nd on the wnion and ref 
0: thoſe lefler zmaginable parricles joyned rogetber, then 1c 
is 2vident that motion is no inſeparable property of all theſe 
p«rticles, bur ſome are capable of wn:on, in order to the 
making of ſuch hooks and angles, which are receffary for the 
comextwre Of boayes ,, and where there is union and ſclidity, 
there is reſt, which 1s at leaſt agcompanied with ir, 1f it be 
not on: of the great caſes of it. And without which the 
Atomiſt; of all other Philoſophers will be lealt able togive 
an account of firmneſs in bodyes, when they make bodyes to 
conſiſt of an aggregation of ggriicles, by which it will be very 
hard finding a Rhone account -of the d ference between 
fluid ad firm- boajes, unleſs it be from the quicker morion 


and agisation of the particles of fluid bodyes, and the reft of jr per car- 
the /waB and contig noms parts that make up the firm body, tes Princip. 
according to that Carbolick Law of nature, whereby things P7542 
continue in the ſtate they are in till ſome ſtronger force pmrs 5” $6 


them ont of it, The only ching which che Epic wrean Atomiſts 
have left co give any account of the ſoliasty of p-rticles of 
ſuch different fs, 15, rhe want of vacmity , for lay they, 
the ground of diviſibility of bodjes us the imterfþ:1fiom of a 
diſſeminated V acunm , now where there 1 no vacuiut Jtbeugh the 
particles be of different fiae, yet be may be ſolid and in we 

na te, 


eſerted, 457 
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ble. But this is taken off by the inſtance produced apainſt 

H tory of other perſons by that ingenious 8 Honourable perfon M. Boyle 

Fluid. and ; hi Phyſoologieal Eſſazes, which is to this purpoſe , Sap» 

Firmaeſs, in Ins Phyſpo - ary, ©. ma aty writ; 

». 202. Poſerwoof theſe preſumed indivifible particles, both {mocth and 

' of a Cubieal figure ſhoutnt happen to lye upon one another, and a 

third ſhould chance to be fitly placed uton the upper of the two ; 
what ſhould hinder but that thu' Aggregate may by the vid 
lent knock of ſome other corpuſeles be bruken in the #iap of the 
whole coneretion, and con/equeritly in the middlemeſt body 
For ſuppoſethem as ſolid as may be, yet ftnce corpsſcles as 
bard as they, can be made very violently to kn@ck again(t 
them, why may not thoſe grate or break the middlemoſt 
corpuſcles, or any of the others ? And if there be a poſſibil;- 
ty of a breaking off theſe wW' . particles in the middle, 
then meer want of YVacuity Wno ſufficient account & their 
being indivi fable, By this we ſee how far the Atomiſts are 
from giving any rational account of the Oripgine of the mors* 
ox of the Atoms themſelves without a Deity. '» 

F(t. 16. © 2. Suppoſing this motion to be granted them, yet they 
cannot give any ſatifattory acconnt of the manner of concre- 
tion of bodyes by the caſual occurſions of theſe Atoms moving 
in an infinite empty Face, Which appears from thoſe grols 
and extravagant /xppoſitions of Epicurus, in order to the 
making theſe Atoms of his ſo hit rogether that they make 
up any bodyes by their contexture. 

I. He ſuppoſeth as it were rwo regions, a ſuperior and 
inferior in an infinite empty ſpage, which bath no center at 
all in it, nor any body, from which ro meaſure thoſe reſpeRs 
of above and below \ as 2ppears by his Zpiftle ro Herodotws, 
wherein he ſaith, theſe terms of 43a and wm, or wÞwards and 
downwards, muſt be roncerved without any bounds or limits at 
all, So that though we conceive ſomthing ſuperionr, we muſt | 
$magine nothing ſupreme, and ſy on the eomtrary. Whereby it 

Phyſic. ſx. is evident as Gaſſenuans confeſſeth, that Epicurw thought the 

13.6.7: ſurfaceof the earth to be a plain, and this plain to be con- 
rinued upina level ſuper ficies ro the heavens, and foto all 
that immenſe Face of the Univerſe. So that all thoſe heavy 
beayes which ſhould fall downards in any parts of the 
wigeſt azſtayce on the earth, asin Earepe, Afia, and Africa, 

| would 
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would never meet ( if they continued theit worion) in the 
center Of the earth, but would continue their-metion ſtill in a 
paraltet line; and fo he imagined chat which is ſaid to be 
above as tO us, Was really the upper part of the world, and 
lo che de/cent Of his Aroms mult neceſſarily be downward: 
towards the earth, according to the weight of them, And 
was not this a worthy Mathematical! tuppoſition, for one 
who would undertake to give an account of the Origine of 
the Univerſe without a Deity ? 

This motion of deſcent by reaſon of the gravity of Atoms 
would not ſerve his turn ; for if the Aroms moved down- 
wards thus in a parallel line,” how was it pofiibie for them 
ever to meet for the renrexture of. bodyes #* Now for this 
purpoſe he invented a motion of declination ; for finding the 
wotion ad lineam, Or ad per pendiculum as {ome call ir, could 
not poſhibly produce choſe wvarietice of bodyes which are in 
the*Þnwwerſe, he ſuppoſed thereiore the deſcent not to be 
ina perpendzemlar right line, but to decline a little, that fo 
ſeverall particls in cheir deſcent might *make ſome occarſrons 
one upon another, And this Epicarws added to Demwotrrinw;, 
but therein as T'*{ly obſerves, was very unhappy,that where 
he adds to Democritus, ea que corrigere vault, mihi quidem 
depravare videatar ; that he mar'd what Democyirus had 
ſaid, by mending of ic. The reaſon of which motion of aects- 
vation, is thus given by Lacretine, 


Aud nifg declinare ſelerent, omnia deor [um 

In bris ati gutte caderent per Inant profundum ; 
Nec foret offenſus nat , neque plafa creata 
Principiu, ita nil nnquam natura creaſſet. 


It was obyions to objeR, that accordingto the principles of 
Epicarws,there could have been no concourſe at all of Atoms 
11 ar) infinite pace, on the two grownds he went on, which 


. were the naturall.deſcent of Aroms, and the equi velocity of 


the motion of all Atoms of whar ſize fo ever, which he like- 
wiſe aſſerte&(al:chough one would think if gravity were the 
canſe of motion, then the more gravity, the ſWwifter the mo- 
tion would be) from hence, ſay, it were not caſte ro conceive 
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how the Arow, ſhculd embrace each other in #'p.yallel Hine, 
if rhey feil down as Lacretiu expreſſe:h it, like drops of rain , 
and therefore they law a neceſlicy to make their motion de. 
cline a little, that fo chey might jaſtle and bit one upon an- 
other, But this oblique motion vt the Atoms, though it be 
the only refwge leit to ſalve the Origine of things by* a con- 
courſe of Atoms, is yetas precarious and without reaſon as 
any 0cher ſuppoſition of theirs wharſoever, Tally chargech 
this motion Of declination with two great faults, futility, and 
Te Fin. inefficacy, quecum res tota fitta fit pueriliter, tum ne efficut 
boz, er mal. quidem quod wilt. tis a childiſh fancy and to no parpoſe : 
"6.1 Fax frf;it isaſſerted without any reaſon at all given for it, 
w hich is unworghy a Philoſopher , neither is it to any pur- 
poſe , for if all Aroms, ſaith he, decline in their motion, then 
r.one of them will fick together , if ſome decline, and others 
do not, this 1s as precarions as any thing-can be magined, to 
allign a diverſity of motion in iwaiviſible particles, whic yer 
have all the fame velocity of motion ; and as Tully faith, Hoc 
erit quaſs [rovincias atoms dare, que rifle, que oblique feran: 
tar; asthouph Epicarms were the Generall at this Rena: (- 
vous of' Aroms, who ſtands ready to appoint every one his 
tack and metion. This Platarch tells us was the great charge 
De Amme againſt Epicur us «s a00umor imuge'yoyn ximun Ohh Thi tu vIG, be- 
procreat.® cauſe ht introduced ſuch a motion of declination out of nothing 
: _— upon no pretence of reaſon. And Tarnbu tells us, that the 
ohm. «. ground why they deſired ſo ſmall a declination, was becauſe 
de Fato, they were conſcious tO themlelves, that it was founded upon 
no ground of reaſex,, Et Epicnrei ſubs conſcii culpe, timide 
cam ponebant, & muniman ſbi poſtulabant. To which purpoſe 
T arnebuz cites thoſe verſes of Lncretins, 


Lib. 3. Lnare ttiam atque etiam paulum inclinare meceſſe ef 
Corpora, nec pluſquam minimum, ne fingere motus 
Oblique: videamnr,'& id res vera ref utet. S 
Namque hoc in prompt « manifeſt umque «ſe videmus, 
Pondera quantum in ſe eft, non poſſe obliqna meare 
E ſmpero cum precipitant, quod cernere poſſis, 
Sed nibil emnino refta regione vias 


Declinare quus eſt qui poſſit cernere ſeſe ? * 


But 
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But this argument of Lucretias will huldif at all, farther 
then this Iittle declination (for it is no more they delire then 
as lictle as may be imagined, quo nbil poſſit fiers minus, T ally 
expreflech it) but if they may aecline a liccle, why not a great 
deal more ? nay it 1$impathible co conceive, but a little 
oblique motion at firſt willin an ixfpnite ſpace: grow to be very 
obligne ,, for there is nothing to hinder the motion which 
way it bends ; now it there be never (0 little motion of decls- 
uation, the Atom will be inclined that way; and what then 
ſhould hinder, but chat the obliquity ina wotion chrough a 


\ graat /pace ſhould at laſt come co be very greas ;; there being 


no center at all to guide the motion towards, and the gravity 
not hindering this /ittle declination ? Therefore Twily asks 
that queſtion, Car declinet ano minimo, non declinet dmwobus 
aut tribus ? why only ic declines one mi4nime, And not rwoor 
three , for, faith he, it « no impulſion from any other Atom 
which makes it decline that one minime ; neither 1s there any 
impediment in the ſpace to hinder it from declining more ;, [» 
that ,as he well ſaich, optare hoc quidem eft, non aiſputare, this 
is tO beg Hypotheſes and not to prove them, which 1s the 
thing we-have proved Epicurus to do, Which was the firlt 
thing premiſed, viz. that this Hypotheſis of Epicurns wes ve- 
ry precarious, and is built on no foundation Of reaſon, 

2. It is wnſatisfaftory and inſwfficient , as well as precarions, 
ſor ſhould we grant his two main principles, Atoms and his 
infinite empty [pace ;, yet we Ceny that ever his Atoms with 
all their occ#r ſions would ever produce thoſe things which 
arein the Univerſe, To run through the noted Phenomena 
of the Univerſe, 3nd to ſhew how inſufficient an accomnt the 
Epicureans areable to give of.them, from a fortmitons con- 
courſe of Atoms, 1s A tasK tO ſarge co be bere undertaken, 
There are only three things which Ifhall rather ſuggeſt,then 
inſt upon, to {ce what miſerable ſ3fts the Epicareans are 
driven to for the ſalving of them, and ſhall then leave ic with 
the reader to judge, what unmeaſurable confidence it is in any 
to reje che Creation of the #or ld for the ſake of the Epicar 
rean Hypotheſse, and whether it be 8ot the height of creduliry, 
as well as 5nfidg/iry, £©o believe the world ever tO baye been 
made by a fartuitous concomrſe of Aroms? 

Nnn 3 1. The 
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1, The great variety of appearances in nature, which are 
atcribured co particles of the fame zature, only with tlie 
alteration of fixe, ſhape, and motion, That ſome things in 
the world ; ſhould have no-other reaſon given of chem, 
may not only be tolerable, bur rationall, as in the objefZ; 
and operations 0n the organs of ſexſe, thoſe affeFions which 
are miſtaken for real qualities, &c. But that all thoſe rf #; 
whichare ſeen in »arre, ſhould have no other cauſe buc'the 
different confignration and motion of eAromy, is the height of 
folly 'as well as impiety, to imagine that the particles of mat- 
ter, as they are in;-men, ſhould be capable of ſenſation nt- 
mory., Intellefion, volition, 8c. 'meerly becauſe of a diffrent 
ſhape; xe and motion from what they 'taye in a piece of 
weed, is a riddle that requires -a new configuration of Atoms 
in us to makewus wwderſtand, May it not be hoped, that at 
leaſt one time or other'by this caſuall concourſe of Army, the 
particles may hght to be of fuch a nature in ſtones, asto 
make them flie ; in plakrs, comake them all ſenſttive ; aridin 
beaſts ro make them reaſvy and difcowrſe > What may hinder 
ſuch a config wration Or motion Of particles, if all thee effe(7; 
are to be tmypured to no higher principle? We ſee in other 
bodies what different appearances are cauled by a ſudden al- 
teration of the partic/es of the matrey of which they are 
compounded , why may it not fall out fo in the things men- 
tioned? Neither can'this be unreaſonable ro demand. 1 Be- 
cauſe the' moron of theſe particles of matter is caſual ill 
according to themz ard who knows what chance may-do? 
for the ſeminall principles themſelves are, Iſappole, accord- 
ing toithem of che ſame uniform mwarter with the reſt of the 
world, and 10 are liable to-different wotion and config ration. 
2, Becauſeall particles of matter are ſuppoſed to bein con- 
tinuall motion , becauſe of that difſeminared Yacwity, which 
is prelumed to be in the world, and becauſe # Cones va- 
city is not only aſſerted as poſſible, but as probably exiſtent : 
I aſſume only then (that which js inſiſted on as probab!e) 
viz. that that ſpace whichlies Between our Atmoſphere and 
the Stars is empty of any other rhing, but only the yajes of 
the Stars which paſs"thrgugh ir , I then ſuppoſing it a va- 
cuity, whether would not the particles of thoſe on 
whic 
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which-lie contign2u tO that ſpace preſfently- diflodge from the 
bodies wherteinthey are; and begin a new Rendezvous Of A- 
roms there? for all 4rome are fuppoſedto bein” perpetual 
motion z. and the cauſe afligned, why in ſolid be4izs rhey do 
not flie away, tis, becauſe of the-yeperenſſi#n of other eAromy, 
thac when they once begin-ro fix, they receive ſuch knocks 
as make them quiet in-their places, Now this catnor ho!d 
in the. bodies cont:gnony tothis ſpace; for borh thole bodtes 
are more flaid, and fo there is no ſuch knocking of particles 
to keep them at yeſ# z bur which is more, thote which are 
contig nous have nothing atall ro hinder them from morjon, 
and lo thoſe particles will neceſſarily remove into that empty 
Face where there is no impediment of theit motiop, and 10 
the nexc_ Aroms ro thoſe muſt remove, becauſe that pace 
wherein che other were is made empty by their removal 
and fo the next, and ſoon, till not only the air, bur the 
whole maſs of the earth will on ſuppoſition of ſucha vacaity 
be diſſolved into its firſt particles, which will all w-wtiny in 
the ſeverall beaies wherein rheyare, and never re/> till they 
come- to that empty Face, where they may agnn Rendez- 
vous together. So dangerous is the news of Liberty, or of 
an empty Face to theſe Democraticall particles of the Uni- 
verſe, Neither can I ſee how a diſſeminated vacuity can ſalve 
the difficulty ; for thoſe particles of the moſt ſol;d boaier, 
being in continual! motion, and the grownd of their union 
being re renſſun it. thence follows that rowards that part 
where the dsfſeminated vacunm is, the particles meeting 
with no ſuch ſtrokes may fairly rake their leaves of, the bs- 


' dies they are in, andſo one ſucceed in the place of another, 


till the configuration of the whole be altered, and conſequent- 
ly different appearances and effects may be caufed inthe fame 
bodies, though ir reſults from ſeminal! principles. So that 
according to the Atemicall principles, no rationall account 
can be piven of thoſe effefts which are ſeen in nature. 
This Dionyſins in Enſebing urgeth againit the Atomiſts, thar 
from the ſame principles without evident reaſon given for 
it, they make of the ſame wniform matter ſome things con- 
ſpicuons to ſenſe, others not, ſome ſhort-lived, others ex- 
Ireamly long-lived. Tiva 7 Timor wnis Yous g + dur; amor 

va; 
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vole, & © av d $3 pry . vic , mln of uw wawrs &s gan, Py 
G wary, 1% ba bers & | 4x egT7e x aiwvids, 6s win 
giomey af , party 1 parpaliond ju $7 + Imus  Iptuaro im | 
parigdpe Tr x ara , What ground can there be aſſigned of ſo 
vaſt a difference bewween things if they be all of the ſame na* 
ture, and difftr only in iz: and ſhape ? ſaich that excellent 
perſun, who there wi:h a great dealof, eloquence'lays Open 
the folly of the Aromicall Philoſophy, Yavunri 7 #5 | wy 
n duwargent , NNE wor Tv dire; Of girker x Here ukey, 
es was Ty xamoxluy cw: utias muon wr ht # a rare D:e* 
m:craty of Atoms, ſaith he, where the friendly Atoms meet 
and embrace each other, and from thenceforward live in the 
cloſeſt ſociety together, 

2, , Not only the variety, but the exatt order and beanty 
of the world isa thing anaccoantable by the Atomicall hypo- 
theſis, Were the whole. world itill a Hefpods Chaos (irom 

* Lat.lao. the conſideration of which Duogenes Laertins tells us Epie 
caru began to Philoſophize) we might probably believe an 
agitation of particles ( luppoling matter created ) might 
ſectle it in ſuch a confuſed maniiey; but that there ſhould be 
nothing elſe but a blind 5mperxs of Atoms to produce thoſe 
vaſt and molt regular morions of the heavenly bodies, to order 
the paſſage of the Sun for ſo great conveniency of nature, 
and for the alternate ſactefſion of the ſeaſons of the year, 
which ſhould cut ſuch channels for the Ocean , and keep 
that vaſt body of the water (whoſe ſurface is higher then 
theearth) trom overflowing it, which ſhould furniſh the 
earth with ſuch ſeminal and prolifick, principler, as topro- 
vide food and nonriſoment for thoie Animals which live up- 
on it, and furn-ſh our every thing neceſſary for the comfort 
and alight of mans life ; 10 believe, I lay, that all theſe 
things came only trom a blind-and fortwirows conconrſe of 

Atoms, is the moſt prodigious piece of credulity and folly, 

that humane nature 15 lubjeRt co, Bur this part which con. 

cerns the order and beamty Of the parts of the Univerſe, and 

D. H. More the argument (hence, that it could be no blind fortwitom 

_—_ principle, but an_ [»finitely wiſe God, hath been ſotully'and 

- ary judicioully handled by a lrarned Perſon already, that Fſhall 

partz, FTather chooſe to refer the Reader to his diſcomrſe then infiſt 
any more upon it, 3. The 
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3. The a yer} mankind is a thing which the Aro» 
1jts are molt ſhametuliy puzzied with, as well as the For- 
mation Of the internall parts 0: mans body, of which | have 
already ſpoken in the precedent Chapter. It would pitry 
oneto ſee what lamentable lifts the Atomiſts are put ro, 
to find out a way for the produttion of mankind, viz. That 
our teeming mother the earth, at laſt caſt forth ſome kind of 
bags like wombs upon the ſmrfuce of the eurth, and theſe by 
degrees breaking, at laſt came out children, which were nouriſh- 
ed by a kind of jmyce of the earth like milk, , by which they were 
brought up till they came to be men. Oh what will not eA- 
theifts believe racher then a Deity and Providence ! Bur 
leaſt we ſhould ſeem to wrong the Atomiſts, hear what (en- 
ſorinus (aith of Epicurw ; Is enim credidit limo Calefattos 
meros neſcio ques, radicibus terre coherentes, promum n= 
creviſſe, & infantibus ex ſe editis ingenitum lattis humorem, 
nat urd miniftrante, [rebuiſſe ;, ques ita educates ff adnttos, 
enus humanum propagaſſe. Buc becaule Lucyetis may be 
thought to ſpeak more impartially in che caſe, how rarely 
doth hedeſcribe it ? 


Creſcebant nters terre radicibus apts, 

nos mbi tempore maturopatefecerit et as 
Infantum, fugiens humorem, auraſque petiſſens, 
Convertebat 161 natura foramina terre, 

Et ſuccum venus cogebat f unaere alertis 
Conſfimilemlalitu ;, focut nunc famma queque 
L num peperit dulcs repletnr laite, quod omnis 
Impet #1 1h mammas convertitur ile aluments : 
Terra cibum pueris, ve/'em vapor, herba enbile 
Prebebat, mnlta & mol lanng ine abundanrs, 


Had Lucretiue been only a Poet,this might have paſſed for 
a bandſomly delcribed Fable : buc to deliver it for a piece of 
Philoſophy, makes it the greater Mythologie : that mans body 
was formed out of the earch we believe, becauic-we have 
reaſon ſo to do , but that theearth (ſhou's caſt torth ſuch 
follicnli, as be expreſſeth ic, and char me:: ſhould be broughe 
up ia ſuch a way as he defcribes, deſerves a place amorg the 
Ooo moſt 
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moſt incredsble of Poetick Fables. But if Poets muſt be 
credited, how much more like a man did he ſpeak, who 
rold us, | 


Nat us bomo eſt ;, ſive hunc divino ſemine fecit 
Ille opifex rer um, Mnndi meliorss origo ; 

$1ve recens tell us, ſedutFaque nuper ab alto 
e/Ethere, cognats retinebat ſemina cli, 
Duam ſatus Fapeto miſtam fiuvialibus undis, 
Finxit in «ffigiem moderant wm cuntta Deorum. 


Thus bave weconſidered the Epicurean Hypotheſis, both 
as to the Principles on which it ſtands, and the ſuwitableneſs 
of it to the Phenomena of the Univerſe ; and I ſuppoſe now 
there cannot be the leaſt ſhadow of reaſon found from the 
Atomicall Philoſophy to make us at all Pueſtion that account 
of the Origine of the Univerſe, which aicribes it nor to the 
fortwitous conronrſe of Atoms, but to the Infinite wiſdom of 
a Deity: I conclude thenthis 45ſconrſe of the Epicartian Hy- 
poth:ſss with the words of Antemedon in the Greek, Epir 


gram. 
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Learn to be wiſe ,, let Epicurus chaſe 
To find his Atoms, and hiremyty ſpace. 


I come now to the laſt Hyporheſis mentioned, which un- 
dertakes togive an account of the Origine of the Univerſe 
from the meer Mechanical Laws of motion-and matter.Which 
is the Hypotheſis of the late famous French Philoſopher M, 
Des Cartes, For although there be as much reaſox as chari- 
z5 to believe that he neyer intended his Hypotheſiz as a foun. 
tion of Atheiſm, having made it ſo mach his buſinefs to 
aſſett the exiſtence of a Deiryand immeteriality of the fopl ; 
yet becauſe it is apt to be abwſed to that end by'/perſons A4- 
theiftically dilpoled, becauſe of his aſcribing ſo much to the 
power of matter : we ſhall cherefore ſo far confider itas itun- 
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Certakes to Sive an account of the Orzgine of the Univer/e 


without a Deity, His Hypotheſis therefore is briefly this. He 
takes is for granted, that all tbe matter of the world was at 
firſt of one Uniform nature, divi ible into innumerable parts, 
and divided into many, which were all in wotiow; from 
hence he ſuppoſecth. 1. That all the matter of which the 
Univerſe is compoſed, was at firſt divided into equal particles 
of an indifferent fix, and that they had all ſmch a motion as us 
now found in the world, 2. That all thoſe particles were not 
at firſt Spherical, becauſe many ſuch little Globes joyned toge- 
ther will not fill wp a continued fpace, but that of what ever 
fignre they were at firſt, they would by continued motion become 
ſpherical, becauſe the y would bave variow circular motions ; 
for ſeeing that at firſt they Were moved With ſo great force that 
one particle would be diſjoyned from the other, the ſame force 
cintinuing wenld ſerve to cut off all angles which are ſuppoſed 
in them, by their frequent occur ſions againſt each other ; and 
fo when the angles were cut off, they wonld become Spherical. 
3. He ſuppoſeth that no Face u left empty, but when thoſe 
round particles being joyned, leave ſowe intervals between 
them, there are [ome wore ſubtile [articles of matter, which 
are ready to fill up thoſe void ſpaces, which ariſe from thoſe an- 
gles which were cut off from the other particles ts makg them 
ſpherical ; which fragments of particles are ſo little and acg nire 
thereby (uch a celerity of motion, that by the force of that, 
they will be divided into innumerable little fragments and [0 
will fill up all thoſe faces which other particles coulda not en» 
ter in at. 4. That theſe particles which fill up the intervals 
between the ſpherical ones, have not all of them the ſame celt- 
rity of motion, becauſe ſome of them are more undivided then 
others are which filled up the ace between three Globular par- 
ticles when their angles were cut off and therefore thoſe particles 
muſt neceſſarily have very angular figures, which are unfit for 
motion, and thence it comes to paſs that ſuch particles eaſily 
Pick togther, and tranifer the greateſt part of their motion upon 
theſe other particles which are leſs, and therefore have a [ wifter 
motion ; and becauſe theſe particles are to paſs through ſach tri- 
angmlar ſpaces which lye in the miaſt of three Globular particles 
towching each ther ,thereforebe ſuppoſeth rhewas ro their Mn 
Oo02 an 
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and depth to be of a triangular fignre, but btcanſe theſe pars 


ticles are ſomewhat long ; and the globular particles through 

which they pa's with ſo ſwift motion have thtir rotation abont 

the poles of the heawexs, thence he (mppoſes that thoſe triangu- 

lar particles come to'be wreathed. Now from theſe things 

being thus ſuppoſed, Des Carter bath ingenuouſly and con- 

ſonantly to Ins prixciples undertaken to give an account of 
the molt noted Phenomena of the world, and thoſe three 
ſorts of particles mentioned he makes to be his three ele- 

ments, the firſt is that ſubrile matter which was ſuppoſed ro 
ariſe from the cuttings Off the angles of the greater par- 
ricles , and of this hecells us the Snand fixed Stars conſiſt, 
as thoſe particles of that ſubtile matrer being in continuail 
motion have made thoſe ſeveral vertices Or ath-real whirlpools, 
The ſecond element confilts of the Fherical particles them. 
ſelves, which make up the Heavens, out of the third element, 
which are thoſe wreathed parricles,he gives an accexnt of the 
formation of the earth, and Planets, and Comets; and from 
all of them by the help of thote common aff:#icn? of matter , 
ſize, figure, motion, &c, he undertakes to give an account of 
the Phenomena of the world, How far his principles Co con- 
duce to the giving mens minds ſatisfa&tion, as to the particu- 
lar Phenomena of nature, is not here our buſineſs to enquire, 
but only how far theſe principles can give an account of the 
Origine 07 the Univerſe without a Deiry ? And that it can- 
not give a ſatisfaftory accornt bow the world ws framed 
without a Desty, appears by the two grand ſwppoſitions on 
which all his elements depend, both which cannot be from 
any other principle but God. Thoſe are, 1. The exiſtence 
of -onmatter in the world which we have already proved cannot 
be independent on God, and neceſlarily exiſtent, and therefore 
\uppoſing that matter = and put into motion, would 
grindits elf into thoſe leveral particles by him ſuppoſed, 


. yet this cannot give any account of the Origine of the Uni- 


Immorta- verſe without a Deity. 2. T he motion of the particles of mat- 
liry of the ze ſuppoſeth a Devty ; for matter is no ſelf-movingprinciple,as 
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bach been fully demonſtrated in ſeverall places by that jud- 
cious Philoſopher Dr. H. More , who plainly manifeſts that 


Carte/.p 38 if motion did neceſſarily belong to matter, it were impoſlible 


there 
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there ſhould be Sun, or Srars, or Earth, or Man in the 
world; for the matter being aniform, it muſt have equall 
motion inall its particles, if motion doth belong to it, For 
motion being ſuppoſed to be naturall and eſſentiall tO matter, 
mult be alike everywhere init, and therefore every particle 
muſt be ſuppoſed in potion to its utmoſt cap city , and 10 
every particle 1s alike and moved alike: and theretore there 
being no prevalency at allin any one parricle above another 
in bigneſs Or motion, it is manifeſt that this aniverſall matter, 
to whom motion is {0 effentiallard natarall,will be ineffetnall 
for the producing of any waricty of appearances it nature ; 
for nothing could be cauſed by this thin and ſuhtile matter, 
but what would be wholly smperceptible to any of our /enſes ; 
and what a ſtrange kinde of wifble world would"this be ? 
From hence then it appears that there mull bean infinitely 
powerful and wiſe God, who muſt both put matrey int0 motion, 
and regslate the motion of it, in order to the producing all 
thoſe warieties which appear in the world, And this nece/ſ- 
ſiry of the motion of matter by a power given ir' from God is 
freely acknowledged by Mr. Des Caries - himfſelt in theſe 
words, Conſidero materiam ſibi libere permiſſam, & nullum 
aliunds impalſum [uſcipientem, ut plane quieſcentem ;, illa 
antern impellitur & Deo, tantundem motus ſrve tranſlitions in 
ea conſervante quantum ab initio poſuwit. $0 that chis great 
;mprover and diſcoverer of the Mechanical power of watter, 
doth freely confeis the neceſſity not only of Gods giving me+ 
tien in order to the Or5gine of the Univerſe, but of lus conler- 
ving motion in it for the wpbold;ng it:50 that we reed not fear 
from this Hypotheſis the excluding of a Deity from being 
the prime efficient cauſe of the world. All the queſtion then 
is concerning the particular manner, which was uſed by God 
as the efficient capsſe in giving being to the world. As to 
which I ſhall only in generall ſuggeſt what Aſaszmonides layes 
ofir. Omnia ſimul creata erant, & poſtea ſucceſſive ab invi- 
cem ſeparata ;, although I am ſomewhat inclinable co chat of 


Gafſendut, majns oft mundus opus, quam ut aſſequs mens bur | 


mana il lins molitionem poſſi : To which I think may be well 
applyed that ſpeech of Solomon, Then Ibeheld all the work, 
of God, that 4 man cannet finde ont the work, that us done my 
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the Sun, brcanſe though a max labour to ſeth it out, yea f uy- 
ther, thowgh a wiſe man think to know it, yet ſpall he not be able 
to find it. 
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CHAP. II, 
Ofthe Origine of Evil, 


Of the Being of Providence, Epicurus his arguments againſt it 

refuted, The neceſſity of the belief of Providence in order to 
Religion. Providence proved from 4 conſideration of. the na- 
tnre of God and the things of the world, Of the Spirit of na. 
twre.T he great objeftiont againſt Providence propennded. T he 
firſt concerns the Origine of evil, God cannot be the author of 
ſin if the Scriptures be true, The account which the Seri- 
Ptures give of the fall of wan, doth not charge God with man; 
fanlt. Gods power to govern, man by Laws, though be gives 
no particular reaſon of every Poſurive precept. The reaſon of 
Goas creating man with freedom of will, largely ſhewed from 
Simplicius ; 4nd the true account of the Origine of evil, God: 
permitting the fall makes him not the anthor of it. The account 
which the Scriptures give of the Origine of evil,compared with 
that of Heathen Philoſophers. T he antiquity of the opinion of 
aſcribing the Origine of evitto an evil principle. Of the judg- 
went of the Perſians, Apyptians and otber; about it.Of Ma- 
nichaiſm. The opinion of the ancient Greek, Philoſophers , of 
Pycthagoras, Plato, the Stoicks ; the Origine of evil not from 
the neceſſity of matter. The remainders of the hiſtory of the 
fall among the Hearhens. Of the malignity of Dxmons, Pro- 
vidence vindicated as tothe ſufferings of the good, and impu- 
nity of bad men. An account of both from natural light, ma- 
#i{eſted by Seneca, Plutarch, andothers. 


T being now manifeſted not only that there is a God, but - 


that the wor/d hat irs Being from him , it thence follows 
by an eaſfie and rationall deduttion, that there is a particular 
band of Divine providence, which upbolds rhe world in its 
Being, and wilcly diſpoſeth all eventsin it. For it is a moſt 


irrationall 
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irrationall and abſurd opinion to afſert a Deity and deny 
providence : and in nothing did Epicurys more diſcover the 
weakneſs and purrility of h1$S judgement then in this. Indeed, 
if Epicarns had noother deſignin afſercing a Dyiry, then (as 
many ancient Phz/oſophers imagined } to avoid the imputa- 
tion of diret Athes/m, and yet to rake away all foundations 
of Religion, he muſt needs be laid to ſerve his Hypotheſis well; 
though he did aſſert the Being of an excellent nature which 
he called God; while yet he made him fit as ic were with his 
elbows folded up in the heavens, and taking no cognizance of 
humane ations. For he well knew, that if the belief of 
Divine providence were once rooted out of mens minds, che 
thoughts of an excellent Bring above the Heavens, would 
have no more aw or power upon the heart; and /ives of 
men, then the telling men that chere are Jewels of ineftim- 
able valve in the 7udies, makes them more ready to pay 
texes to. their Princes, For that Philoſopher could not be 
ignorant, that it is not worth but power, nor [peculation bur 
wtereft that rules the world. The poor Tenant more re- 
gards his petty Land/ord , then the greateſt Prince in the 
world that hath nothing to ds with him, and he thinks he 
hath great reaſon for it, for be neither fears puniſhment nor 
bopes for reward from him ; whereas his Laxaloyd may dil. 
poſſeſs him of all he hath upon diſpleaſmre\, and; may advan- 
tage him the moſt if he gains his favour + Suppoſing then 
that there were ſuch an excellent Being in the world which 
was compleatly happy in himſelf, and thought itan impair- 
ing.of his happineſs to trouble himſelf with an i»/peftion of 
theworld ; -Refig:on might then beindeed derived 4 relegen- 
do,but not 4 religande;; there might be foihe pleaſwrein con- 
templating his nature, butithere-could be no obligation to 
obedience. So that Epicurns' was the firſt founder of akind 
of Philoſophicall Antinomiansſm , placing all Retigion in a 
veweration of the Deity purely for its own excellency withour 
any ſuch mercenary eye (as thoſe who ſerve God for their 
own 'ends.; as 'they fay , are apt to have) to-reward and 
puniſhment, And 1 much doubrthar good Woman whom the 
fory goes of, who in an Enthufiaſtich poſtmre ran up and 
down the freers with emblems in het hands, fire in' the one 


as 
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as ſhe ſaid to barn up Heaven, and Water inthe ocherto 


gnench Hell, that men might ſerve God purely for -himfelf, eegh 
would if (he had compaſſed her defign, ſoon brought Proſe- pay 1 
lites enough to Epicarm, and by burning Heaven would FE 
have bzrnr up the cords of Religion, and in quenching Hell _ 
would have exting aiſhed the aw and fear ofa Deity in the as 4 
world, Indeed the incomparable excellency and perfeftion Sar 
which isin the Divine natmre, tO Spirits advanced toa noble pats 
and generow height in Religion, makes them exceedingly 9% 
value their choice, while they diſregard what ever rivals his 
with God for it ; but were it not. for thoſe Aſagnericall horks tha 
Ot obedience and eternal intereſt, there are few would be — 
drawn ©0 a due confederation of, much Jeſs a delight in lo #6 
amiable and excellent a natwre. And it is impoſſible to con. 40 
ceive, why Godin the revelation of his Will ſhould ever fo arg 
much as mentivs a future puniſhment, or promiſe an eternall ON 
reward, werenot the conſideration of theſe things the mew: ſuc 
Of Religion. ſur 
Seft. 2, -» Which they whoſe deſign was to undermine the very _ 
foundations on which all Religion was built, underſtood far on 
becter, then thoſe weak pretended advancers of Religion, Ke. 
who while in ſuch a way they pretend to advaxce it, do only _ 
blow #t xp. For if men ought not to haye aneye and refbett ol 
to their own fautwrt condition, nor ſerve God on the account (1! 
of his power to make our fouls miſerable or happy, much leſs os 
ought mento ſerve Ged' with\any regard to his Providence, ba. 
ſince the matters which Providexceis employed about in this m 
world, are of infinitely leis moment, then choſe which concern th 
our future ſtate, And if we areto have; ne ge -0n Divine "8 
providence.in the exerciſe of Religvow, we. ſhall ſcarce beable i 
to anderſtand tor what end God [d take ſo much care of ow 
mankind, and maniteſt ſo much of bis geodueſs to them, were "nw 
it not to quicken them in their ſearch aiter tim, and excite bo 
them to the. more cheartull obedience to: him, And when of 
once we queſtion to what end God: troubles, himſelf with the D 
world, we are.come nex' d90r to Epicmrus, and may in few - 


ſteps more delight in the flowers of his Gard:in, For this was d) 
his [trongeſt pleg againſt Providence, chat it was benearhehe A 
Aeajefty and exceliency of the Divine nature to ftoop ſolow 

| and 
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and trouble himſelf ſo far, as to regard what was done on 
earth. This being one of his Rate Sententie or wndowbred Dig. Lacy, 
le- maximes, m5 wargeur 1" Avdagny 174 aun aedyue nm iy, ww awe © 1% 
' mugixes, The Bleſſed and Immortal Being, neither hath any 
imployment himſelf, nor troubles himſelf with others. Which 
"wu as Maximm T yriue well obleryes, is rather a deſcription of a 
Sardanapalu then a Deity ; nay of a worſe then a Sardena- 
ble pals ; for hein the midit of @ll his ſoftneſs and rffeminacy Difſert. 29. 
would yet entertain ſome counſels for the ſafety and good of 
his Empire ; but Epicarws his Deity isof fo tender a nature, 
ke that the leaſt chought of b#neſs would quite Sþoile bis haps 
be pineſs, This opinion of Epicurws made the more-rgi/ed- 
irited Moraliſts ſo far contemn the unworthy apprehen- 
+ frone which he entercained of the Divine nat are, that they 
fo degraded him from the very title of a Philoſopher in-it, and 
all ranked him beneath the moſt fabw/ow Poets, who bad wric 
ſuch unworthy things of their Gods, as is evident by the cen- 


_= ſures which T ulty, Plutarch and others paſs upon him for my a” 

ry this very opinion. And they tell bim that ſome of their - mpg ws 

bo own men were of a more noble and excellent ſpirit then Epi- 7g. 1. » 

Ma curm his Deity, who abborred ſoftneſs and Jaleneſs, and Plutarch 

ly made it their g1: cateſt de/ight tO do good tO their Countreyy. adverſ. . 

FA But Epicurm muſt needs make his God of his own humour ©%** - - 
(the uſual flattery which men bear to themſelves, to think 


l; that moſt excellent which they delight in molt) as Xenophanes 
was wont to ſay of bys her/e, if hewere to deſcribe a God, it 


v; would be with a cxrled main, a broad cheſt, &c. and in every 
_ thing like himſelf, Had Epicarms bimlelt ſo little of an 
F Athenian in him, as not to make it ſome part of his delight 


tounderfiand ihe «fairs of the world ? or at leaſt did- he 
of rake nO pleaſure inthe walks of his famous garaer, nor to 
order his rrees, and ſer bis flowers, and. contrive every thing 


n for his own delight ? Would Epicurw then count this a part 
i of his happineſs ?and is it 3nconſsſtent with the happineſs of the 
e Deity to take notice of the world and order all things in ic 
for his own glory ? Muſt ſo excellent a nature a$ Gods was, 
4 by big own «cknowledgement, be preſently tired with b»ſi- 
. eſs, whenche more excellent any nature is, the more ative 
in and vigoron it is, the more able to comprehend and difparch 

Ppp matters 
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matters of moment with the leaſt dif#rbance to its ſelf 7 Is 
it pleaſure ro a Narſe to fill the child with her milk ? doth 
the $»» rejoyce to he{p the world with his conſtant light ? and 
doth a Fountain murmar Uull it be delivered of its ſtreams 
which way refre/5the ground? and is it no dtlight ro the 
Divine nature to behold the effe#s of his goodneſs upon the 
world 5; We ee herechen the foundation 01 which Epicurus 
went, viz, that his God muſt b& like b;mſclf, or there muſt 
be noxe; and rruly he might more ſuitably ro his principles 
queſtion his ex;ſtence, then ſuppoſing his exiſtence deny his 
Providence on ſuch miſerable accounts as theſe are, which 
yet are the chief which cither Fpicurus or Lucretixs could 
bring againlt ir, from the conſideration of the Divixe 
Batrnre. 

The which to any one who conſiders it, doth neceſſarily 
infer a peculiar eye and havd of Providence in the world, 
For can we imagine that a Being of Infinite knowledge ſhould 
be ignorant of whit is done in the world ? and of Infinite 
power ſhould ſtand by and leave things to chance and forrune ? 
which were at firſt, contrived and bronphr into Being by the 
contrivance of his Wiſdom, and exerciſe of his Power. And 
where the foundation of exiſtence lies wholly and ſolely in 
the power of an Infinite Being producing, the ground of 
continuance of that *xiſtence mult lye 1n the ſame power 
conſerving. When men indeed rffe& any thing, the work 
may contunue, whatever become ot him that did it ; but the 
reaſon Of that is, becauſe what man doth, is out of matter 
already exiſtext, and his work is only ſetting materials to- 
gether , but row what God effects, he abſolutely give a Being 
to, and cherefore its daration depends on his conſervation. 
What # once 1n its Being, I grant, will continue till ſome 
greater force then its ſelf put it out of Being ;, but withall 
1 add, that Geds withdrawing his Conſervation is ſo great 
a force, as mult needs put that Being which had its ex- 
iftence from his power, out of the condition it was in by it. 
The Light of the Sn continues in the air, and as long as 
the Sx communicates it, nothing can extinguiſh the 7ighe, 
but what will pur our the Fx» : but could we ſuppoſe the 
Sus tO withdraw his beams, what becomes of the light then ? 


This 
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This is the caſe of all Beings, which come from an »finitef 
power ; their ſabſfencadepends on a continual emanation 0 
the ſame power which gave them Being : and when once this 
is withdrawn, all thoſe Beings which were produced by 
this power muſt needs relapſe into nothing, Beſides, whac 
dependence is there upon each other in the womens of the du- 
ration of any created Being ? The mode of exiſtence in a 
creatare is but contingent and poſſible, and nothing 15 implyed 
in the notion of an ex:ftent creature, beyond meer poſſibility 
of exiſtence ; what is it then which gives af{x«/ exxſtence to 
it? that cannot bests ſelf, for it would be neceſſarily exi- 
ſtent : if. another then give exiſtence, this exiſtence muſt 
wholly depend upon him who gave it : for nothing can cori- 
tinue exiſtence tO its ſelf, but what may give it to its ſelf, 
(for it gives it for the momene it continues 1t) and what gives 
exiſtence to its ſelf, mult neceſſarily exiſt, which 1s repugnant 
tothe very 0:50 of a created Beyng : SO that either we muſt 
deny a poſſibility of non-exiftence, or anmhilation 11 a-crea» 
ture, which follows upon neceſſity of exiſtence, or elle we 
mult aſſert that the dwration Or continuance of a creature in 
its Beikg doth immediately depend on Divine providence and 
Conſervation, with is with as much reaſon as frequency 
ſaid to be a continued Creation. Burt yer further : was an 
Infinite Wiſdom, and pewer neceſſiry to put things into that 
order they are in? and is not the fame neceſſary for the Ge- 
verxing of them ? I cannot ſeeany reaſon to think that the 
power of matter when ſet in mggiow, ſhould either bring 
things into that exquiſite order Id dependence which the 
parts of the world have upon eachother : much lels that by 
the meer farce of that firit motion all rhings ſhould continue 
in the tare they arein, Perpetual motion is yet one of the 
deſiderata of the world : the moſt exquiſite Mechaniſm 
cannot put an exgine beyond the mecefſity of being looked 
after: can we then think this dub, anative matter, meerly 
by the force of its firſt motzon ſhould be able ſtill to produce 
the effett; which are ſeen in the world, and to: keep, it from 
tan bling at leaft by degrees, into its priſtine Chaos ? It was 
an-7» finite Power, I grant, which gave that firſt woriow ; 
but that it gave power tO continue that woties till the Conflre- 
PPP 2 fraten 
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NJ, whenceit comes to paſs that good men fare ſo hard in the 


Jortd, when the bad triump? and flouriſh , if theſe ewo can 
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oration Of the world, remains yet to be proved, Some there- 
tore finding that in the preſent fare of the world, matter 
will not ſerve for all the noted and common Phenomena of 
the world, have called in the help of a Spirit of Natmre, 
which may ſerve initead of a Aſun-miawife to Matter, to 
help her in ber productions of chirigs, Or, as though Goa 
had a Plarality of worlds to look after, they bave taken care 
to ſubſticute him a Yicar in this, which is this Spirit of Na» 
ture. But we had rather believe God himſelf ro be perpetu- 
ally Reſident in the world, and chat the power which gives 
life, and being and motion to every thing in the world, is no» 
thing elſe but his own proviaence, eſpecially ſince we have 
learnt from himſelf, that it is s» him we live and move and 


AR.17.28. bave onr being, 


Thus then we ſee a neceſſity of aſſerting Divine Provi- 
dence whether we conſider the Divine natare, or the Phe- 
nomena of the world, but yet the caſe is not fo clear but 
there are two grand objettions behind , which bave been 
the continual exerciſe of che wits of inquiſitive men almoit 
in all Ages of the world. The one concerns the firſt Origine 
of evil , the other concerns the diFenſations of providence, 


be cleared with any /atfattios to reaſon, it will be the higbeſt 
vinascation of Divine Providence, and a great evidence of 
the Divinity of the Scriptures, which gives us ſach clear 
lighe and direRion ig thele profound Feculations, which 
the dim reaſon of man was ſo much to ſeek in. 4 

[ begin with the Origize of evil; for, if there be a band 
of providence which orders all things in the world, how comes 
evil then into 3t, without Gods being the Anuthor of it ? Which 
is a ſpeculation of as great depth as neceſſity, it highly con- 
cerning us to entertainthe higheſt apprebenons of Gods ho- 
lineſs, and how far he is from being the author of fin, and 
it is likewiſe a matter of ſome diffics/ty ſo ro explain the 
Origine of evil ast0 make it appear that God is not the aw- 
thor of ir, I eaſily then affent to what Orzgen faith on this 
ſubjeR, when Cel/as upon ſome miſtaken places of Scrip- 


awre bad charged che Scripture with laying the Origine - 
evu 
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| guiry beof difficult inveftigation, that which concerns the Ori» 


gine of evils w ſuch a thing ; and as Simplicius we!l bes 
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T he difþute concerning the nat ure and origine of (vill, not being 
well lated, is the cauſe of great impicty towaras God, and per- 
verts the principles of good life, and involves them in innumey = 
able perplexitics who are not able to give a rational accomnt f it, 
So much then is it our great concernment to fix on ſure 
gromndsinthe reſolution of this important queſtion , in which 
[ intend not to lanch out into the depth and intricacyes of it, 
as it relates tO any internal parpoſes of Gods will,(which is be- 
yond our preſent ſcope) but I ſhallonly take that account of 
ir which the Scriprare plainly gives in relating the fall of the 
firſt man. For the clearing of which 1 ſhall proceed in this 
method : 

1; That if the Scriptures be true, God cannot be the author 
of fin. 

2. That the account which the Scripture gives of the Origine 
of evill, doth not charge it upon God. 

3. That noaccount given by Philoſophers of the Origine of 
evill, is ſo clear and rationall as thus ua. 

4. That the moſt materiall circumſtances of this acconnt are 
attefled by the Heathens themſelves. 

1. That if the Scriptures be trae, God cannot be the author 
of ſin. For if the Scriptures be true, we are bound withour 
hefitationto yeild our affent to them in their p/ai» and dire&t 
affrmatiens, and there can be no ground of ſuſpending aſſent, 
asto any thing which pretends to be a Divine Truth, bur 
the want of certain evidence, whether it be of Divine Reve- 
lation or no. No doubt it would be one of the moſt effe- 
Qual! wayes to put anend tothe numerous controverſies of 
the Chriſtian world (eſpecially to thoſe bold diſputes con- 
cerning the method and order of Gods decrees) if the plain 
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and nndoubted aſſertions of Scriprare were made the Rate 
and Standard, whereby weoughtto judge ot ſuch things as 
are more obſcure and ambigacm.” And could men bur reſt 


contented with thoſe things which concern their eternall * 


happineſs,and the wears in order to it( which on that account 
are written with all imaginable an in Scripture) and 
the woment Of all other controverſies be judged by their re- 
ference to theſe, there would be fewer controverſies and 
more Chriſtians in the world, Now there are two grand 
principles which concern mens eternal condition, of which 
we have the greateſt certainty from Scripture, and on which 
we may with lafety rely, without perplexing our minds about 
thoſe more nice and ſubtile. $:exlations (which it may be 
are uncapable of full and particular reloJution ); and thoſe 
are, That the ruine and deſtruttion of man is wholly from 
himſelf , and that hus ſalvation us from God alone. If then 
mans r#ine and wiſery be from himſelf, which the Scriprare 
doth ſo much ;»calcare on all occations , then without cax- 
trover ſie that which is the cauſe of all the miſery.of humane 
nature, is wholly from himſelf coo, which is, jn. So that if 
rhe main ſcope 2nd deſign of the Scripture be true, God cannot 
be the author of that, by which. (wichour the intervention 
of the mercy of Goa) mans miſery anavoidaþply falls upon 
him. For with what authority and Majefty Goth Godin the 
Scriptare forbid ail manner of fin ? with what earneſtneſs 
and importwnity doth he woo the ſinner to forſake his fin ? 
with what loathing and deteſtation doth he menrion fin? with 
what joſtice and ſeverity doth he pxniſs ſin? with what wrath 
and 1zdignation doth he threaten contumacious ſinners ? 
Andis it poſlible, (afrgrall this and much more, recorded 
in the Scrsprares, to expreis the holineſs of Gods natare, bis 
hatred of fin, and his appointing a day of judgement for the 
ſolemn puniſhment of ſinners, ) to imagine that the Scrs- 
ptwres CO in the leaſt aſcribe the Origine of evil to God, or 
make him-tbe Azthor of Sin? Shall not the judge of all the 
world do right ? will # God of Infirite Foftice, Parity; and 
Holineſs, puniſh tbe; finner for that which birnſelf was the 
cauſe of ? Far beſuch uoworthy thoughts from our appre+ 
ben fions of a Desty, much more of that God whom we believe 
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to have declared. his mind ſo much to the contrary, that 
w@®cannot believe that and the Scriprares to be rywe t0- 
gether. . 

Taking it then for granted inthe gexerall, that God cannot 
be the axthoy of ſin, we come to enquire, whether the account 
which the Scriptures gives of the Origine of evill, doth any way 
charge it upon God ? There are only two wayes, accorc- 
ingto the hiftory of the fall of man recorded in Scripture, 
whereby men may bave any groxnd to queſtion whether God 
were the cauſe of mans fall ? either firſt, by the giving him 
that poſitive Law, which was the occaſion of his tall; or 
ſeconaly, by leaving him to tbe liberty of his own will. Firſt, 
The giving of that poſirive Law cannot be the leaſt ground of 
laying mans fault on God, becauſe, 1. It was moſt ſwitablc 
ro the nature of arationall creature to be governed by Laws, 
or declarations of the Will of his Maker ; For conſidering 
man as a free agent, there can be no way imagined ſo con/e- 
nant tO the watwre of man as this was, becauſe thereby he 
might declare his obedience to God to be the martey of his 
free choice, For where there is a caparity of reWard, and 
puniſhment, and atting in the confideration of them, there 
muſt be a declaration ot the will of the Law-giver, according 
ro which man may expect either his reward or puniſoment, 
If it were ſ#itable to Gods nature to promile /ife to man up*- 
on obedience, it Was not wiſuitable to it to expect obedience 
to every declaration of his will , conſidering the abſolnte 


* ſoveraignty and D2minion which God had over man as being 


his creature, and the indiſpenſible obligation which was in 
the nature of man tO obey whatever his AZaker did command 
him. So that God had fa// and abſolnte right to require 
from man, what he didas to the Law which he gave b:m to 
obey ; and in the generall we cannot conceive, how there 
ſhould be a teſtimony of mans obedience towards his Creator, 
without ſome declaration of his Creators W:ll, Secondly, 
God had fall power and authority, not only to govers man by 
Laws, but to determine mans generall obligation to obedience to 
that particular pofitive [recept by the breach of which man fell. 
If Gods power over man was wniverſall and unlimited, what 


reaſon can there be to imagine it ſhould not _— - 
| [ 
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ſuch a poſtive Law? Wasit, becauſe the murrer of this Lg1 
ſeemed too low for God te command his treature ? but whitt- 
ever the mattecy of the Eeaw was, bbedirnce to God was the 
oreat end of it, which man bad teſtified as much in that 1y- 
fance of itas in any other whatſoever , ard inthe w40/arion 
of it were implyed the bigheſt aggravations of diſebraience , 
for Gods pewer and anthority wis as much *comemned, his 
geodneſs flighted, his Trath and faithfulneſs queſtioned, his 
Name diſhononred, bis Majeſty effrented in the breach of that 
8s Of any other Law whatloever it had been. If the Law 
were caſe to be obſerved, the greater was the ſi» of d;/cbe- 
dience; if the weight of the matter was not lo great in its 
ſelf, yet-Geds antherity acced the greateſt weight tO it, and 
the oroxnd of cbedgence is not to be fetched trom the watare 
of the thing required, but from the a»thority of the Legifla» 
tor. Or was it then becauſe Ged concealed from way his 
connſell in giving of that poſitive precept ? Hath not then a 
Legiſlator power to requireany thing, but what he ſaruþe; 
every one of his reaſon in commanding it? if ſo, what be- 
comes of obedience and ſubjettion ? it will be impoſſible to 
make any probative precepts on this account; and the Le- 
eiſlater muſt be charged with the 45ſobedience of bis ſub jets, 
where he doth not give a particular account of every thing 
which be requires ; which as it concerns hamane Legiſlators 
(who bave not that abſolute power and authority which 
| Ged bath) is contrary to all Laws of Policy and the generall 
De bs q4 ſenſe of the world, This Þ /atarch gives a good account of, 
ſero pun- when he diſcourſeth ſo rationally of the ſobriety which men 
_ == ought touſe in their inquiries into the ground; and reaſons 

; of Gods ations , for, ſaith be, Phyfctians will give | reſcripti- 

ons withour groving the Patient a particular _—_ every cir- 
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to ſhave bimaſelf,, and gave this rraſos for it, that they might 
learn to obey Laws themſelves. He further inftanceth, in the 
Roman cultom of manams ſion, their Laws about teſtament, 
Solons Low againlt »eatrality in ſeditions, and concludes 
thitnce y Jos mares af ns fem rbuor drains, wins 3 Ab Joy 
00 T2 reuoNiru, par T% They af ris ovrtiis ing'cs if oe 1gouku or. Any 
one wonld eaſily find many abſurdities in Laws, who doth not 
confider tht intention of the Pegiflator, or the ground of what 
be requires. Ti dv Jeauuegr, ſaith he, F al om try tuTr Gr- 
Try JoSnoghTwr, ix lumegyy” ar 70 ef F bear rimiir, @ miklye Thc 
1s U57eg 1, Th 5 aegTigir 7 dpuap rin Jar wha lem, What wonder 
15 14 5f we are ſe puzled to give an account of the altions of men, 
that We ſhould be to ſeth as totheſe of the Deity his cannot 
bethen any pgronnf on the account of meer reaſon, to lay 
the charge of mens diſobedience upon God,becauſe he required 
from him the obſervance of that poſitive command of nor 
eating of the forbidden fruit. 


Theonly thing then left, is, whether God be not lyable to this Set. 6. 


charge as be left man to thaydiberty of bis will: And that 
may be grounded on two things ; eithey that God did not 
create man in ſuch a condition, in which it bad been impoſſible 
for. him to have ſmnnedyor that knowing hu temptation he did not 
give him power to reſiſt it. It neither of theſe will lay any 
Impatation of the Origine of evil apon God, then God will 
appear to be wholly free from-ic. Firſt, concerning mans 
being created a free agent , it the determination of the Schools 
be good that poſſibs/ity of fuming is implyed in the very 


notion Of a creature, and conſequently that jmpeecability 15 j7,4 Thom, 
repugnant to the nature of 2 created Being ; then we teen ;. p.4, 63+ 
neceſlgry reafon, why man was created in 2 fate of Hibeyyy ; art. 1. 
but eadeavouring to ſhew char the grounds of our Religion £f+4m '* 


are not repagnant to natural reaſon, I ſhall rather make aſe! 


of the Teſtimony of fuch who: profefſed ro be followers of If 


nothing elſe but reaſon ard Philoſophy. Among whonr I 
ſhell make choice. of Simplicims bortytor the reafon he pro- 
ducech, and becauſe beis tarcheſt from any ſx /$eion of p. r- 
tiakity, by reaſon of bis known oppoſition to the Afoſaich 
hiſtory of the Creation. He then in his Commentavies On 
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of evil, and after having reje&ed that fond opinion of es 
principles, one of good, and the other of evil, undertakes to 
gve an account whence evil came into the world, which 
becauſe ir trends ſo much co the 5{nſftraring our preſent 


ſubje&, I ſhall give an account of. Goa, faith he, who & the 


fountain aud princi;le of all good, not only produced things 
which were in themſelves good, ner only thoſe things which 
Were of a middle natare, but the exfreams too, which were ſuch 
things whicIfwere apt to be perverted from that which 1s ac+ 
cording to nature, to that which we calt evil. And that after 


thoſe bodyes which were (as he ſupp>oſeth) incorraptible,others. , 


were produced which are [ubjett to mutation and corruption ; 
and (0 after hoſe ſouls which were immutably fixed in good, 
other s were produced which Were lyable to be perverted from it ; 
that ſs theriches of Gods goodneſs might be as/played in making 
to exiſt all beings which are capable of it , and that the Vnz- 
verſe mighge prfeft in having all ſortsof Being init, Now, 
he ſuppoleth, rhat afl thoſe Beings which are above this (ub- 
[unary world are ſuch 4s are iggynnn1tably prod, and that the 
loweſt ſort of Beings which arelyable to be perverzed to evil; 
are ſuch which are here below. Therefore, faith he, the ſoul 
being of a more rioble and immutable nature, while nt # by its 
ſelf, doth not partake of evil ';, but it being of a nature apt to 
be joyned withrheſe terreſtrial boayes ( by the providence of the 
aut boy of the Univerſe who proanced ſnch ſouls, that (0 both 
extredms might be joyned by the bonds of vital wnion) thereby 
it becomes ſenſuble of thoſe evils and pains which the body u4 
ſubjett to ; but theſe things are not properly evils but rather 
g00d,conſidering our terreſtrial bodyes as parts of. the Univerſe 
which 14 upheld by the changes and viciſſit which gre iu 
thi lower world ; Which he largely dilcouries on to-ſhew 
that thoſe particular alterations which are-in bodyes, do 
conduce rather to the perfetizon and beauty of the Univerſe, 
then are any real evi/sin it. But now, faith he, for the 
erigine of thoſe things which are properly evils, viz. moral 
evils, which are 7% + arYpanmns Yoo Au oe, the lapſes and 


errars of \the humane ſoul, we. are to conſider, that there are. 


'ſomls of 4 more excellent nature then ours are, which are-im- 


wwtably good: and the ſouls of brutes are of a lawer kind then. 
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$Wrs Are, and yet are middle between the rational- and vegeta- 
tive, having ſomthing in them parallel both t#thenappetites and 
evils which are in men, which wil therefore be underſtoad by 
an account of the other. 1 5 avlganim vgs won ccyinfios hs 
Ti 4 dw MreTar Lugar, Na T1 Tw a 2 WuHts Tos dxpinmmt 4 
d)a Tis T4 vs weir, x, 3 oc x67 Ns Thu hag Gas Guy irnicy 
7 arg Caries, 1 arou'd Camus Yroun's Tt Gb t 1 1y70» 
Na ms dune 94 out, mir 18 aeys ents Try 7 Geys Taumh 
$07), . The ſoul of man is nexus mrinſ, munds, in the midale 
between thoſe more excellent Beings which perpetnally remain 
above, with which it partakes in the [ublimity of its nature and 
wuterſtanding, and thoſe inferiour terreſtrial Beings with 
which it communicates through the vital union which it hath 
with the bo«y, and by reaſon of that freedom and indiffertney 
which #t hath, it ſometimes #s aſſimilated to the one, ſometimes 
tothe other of theſe extreams. Fo that while it approacheth 
to the nature of. the /uperior Beings, it keeps it [elf free from 
evil, but bicanſe of its freedom it may ſometimes ſink, down into 
theſe lower things , and lo he calls the cauſe of all evil 5n the 
ſoul mw ex9wMing)odby ets int Ionny mimw , 515 valuntary ac- 
ſcent into this lower world, and immerhog ics {elf in che 
feculency of terreſtrial matter. 1» gyny 3 apgitones ia zers bn 
3a2y197 ou name ny aw, Wy, ins Vaigny ws rar d'vn} An 
vaTiireu Te %; aitiyas.- | For though the ſoul be of a kind of Am- 
phibious natnre, Jet vt is not forced enther upwards or down- 
wards, but atts ether way according to its znternal liberty. 
Bat, (aith be, while the rational ſoul keeps that power which it 
hath in it 5 hands over the boay, and makes uſe of it only as an 
inftr ument for its 6wn good, ſo long it keeps pare and free from 
any ſagsn of evil , bat when it once forgets the ſumilitude it hath 
with the more excellent Being , and throws away the Scepter of 
its power, 4nd drowns it [elf 1n the body and bratif affettions 
( preferring the pleAſure of ſenſe above that of reaſon) when it 
ſo far deginerates below the, principles of reaſon, that inſtead 
of commanding the br uiſh facul;ses it becomes 4 flave, to them, 
then it concerves and briggs forth evil ;; buttbik it dgth nos 
through any coattion or neceſſity, but through the, abuſe of that 
power and liberty whith is. bath : | For the, choice 16. 4 proper 
ation of the ſomlits ſelf , which he proves from hence, becauſe 
241 2 Goa 
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God and the Lawr, andall good men, do wot weaſive the good 
and evil of Wtions ſo much by the event, as by the will and 
intention of the perſon ,, and that puniſhment ard reward bave 
chiefly a reſpeF to thoſe. And therefore men are pardoned for 
wht they do ont of conſtraint and force, andthe fanlt is aſcri- 
bed, 4 5 ae flongiis Rialto iy, not to binthat did it, byt 
to him that forced Mm 10 the doing of it, And lo trom*benice 
he concludes, that becanſe of the ſreedom of the Willof man, 
nothing elſe can be ſaid to be the anthor v4 evil properly, but 
the ſoul of man; and concludes chat difconrſe with this ex- 
cellent _ "Eoneries is Thu erriay T4 194i, Adpumes T3 Gurh. 
del, Im 5 Oils wilas afaimGr, hin mn wir 1 Nuyh winds 
Lunteouts x is 6 Outs * 51 fp yorbia 19 19491 iavan wh guys 
mak of m5 + Oaly inzoun + «runas dun cvyougiomuTe 
nave, 1grmt #N Kaxoy nr 79 fic mexnliufuer © aamd 4 avyaipe_ 
oy dur aipri'ny avnh «£8 aiia xiyorn Mngias Having this 
found ont the true Origine of evil, ltt us cry ont with' a loud 
voice, that God is not the anthor of fin, becauſe the ſoul freely 
deth that which i evil, and not God ;, for if the ſoul were 
forced” to do what it doth, one might juſtly lay the blame 
on God, who permits ſuch a force to be offered it, weithey 
could it be preperly evil Which the ſoul was conſtrained to ,, but 
fince it ated freely, and out of choice, the ſonl muſt alone be ac- 
conned the author and cauſe of evil. Thus we fee that God 
cannot with any ſhadow of yreaſex be accounted the author 
of evil, becauſe he gave the ſoul of man a principle of is. 
ternal freedom, when the very freedom of ating which the 
ſoul had, put it into @ caparity of ftanding as well as falling, 
And certainly, he can never be ſaid to be the cauſe of t 
breaking of a perſon, who gave him a fock to ſer up ich, 
and ſuppoſed him able to manage it when he gave it him , in- 
deed had not man had this ſreedew of will,he could not have 
fallen ; but then neither had he been a rational Agent, which 
ſuppoſing no corr«ftion, doth ſpeak freedom of ation. © $0 
thatwhile we enquire after the Or5gine of exi{ we have no 
other cauſe to aſton ic cobut mans «b»ſe-of that free power 
of aRing which he had , bur if we will be ſo curious as to 
enquire further, why God did create man with ſuch a free- 
dom of will,and not rather fx his ſoul inamutadly. 0n geod ; 
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if the ordey of brings be no ſatisfaRory reaſon for it, we dn: 


give no other then chat why he made may,or the worldar all, 
which way the good pleaſare of his Will. 


But ſecondly, ſuppoſing Godr giving man thus freedom of $8, 7, 


will, doth not entitle him to be the amtbor of evill ; doth not 
his leaving man to this /iberty of his in the remptation, make 
hin the cauſe of fin ? Tanſwer no, and that On theſe ac 
counts. b 

I, Becauſe man ſtood then upon ſueb terms, that he conld 
wot fall but by bis own free and voluntary att, be had a power 
ro ſtand, in that there was no principle of corruption at all 
in his fac»lties, but he bad a pure and wndefiled ſon! which 
could not be pel{xted without its own conflne + Now it had 
been ftpagnant to the reyws on which man ſtood (which 
were the tryall of his obedience to his Creator) had he been 
irre (ftibly deter mined any way. Simplicine puts this queſti. 
on atter the former diſcourſe; Whether God may not be called 
the amther of fin, becauſe be permits the 7p to of ber liberty ? 
bat, ſaith be, be that ſays God fhonld Not have permined tha 
uſe of 111 freedom to the foul, muſt ſay ont of the/t two things, 
ehber that the ſoul bring of ſuch 4 nature as 4 indifferint to 
good oy evil, it ſhould have been wholly kept from the chooſing 

h o.elſe that it ſhould have been made of ſuch a nature that 
it ſhinld not have had a power of chooſing tvil, The firſt 51 ir- 
rational and abſurd, for what fretdom and liberty bad that 
bren where there was no choice ? and what choice c0#/d there have 
been where the mind was neceſſitated onely to one part ? For the 
ſecond we are to confider, ſaith be, that no evils in its [elf de» 
firable, oy to be choſtn; but withall, if this power of deter mi- 
ving its ſelf tither way muſt be taken away, it muſt be either 
# ſomething not goid, or 4s ſontt great evil; and whorver 
ſaith ſo, doth not conſider, bow many thing! in the world there 
are, which art atconnied good and We bribl things, yet eve no 
ways comparable with this freedons of Will. For i# excels alt 
ſoblunary Brings ;, and there « none winld rathiy defire to be 
« Brute or Plant then man ; if God then ſhewed hu goodneſs in 
fiving to inferior brings [mb perfeftions which are far below 
this, is it any was inconfruom to Gods nature and goodneſs to 
tive man tht ſreedow of his: aftions , and a: ſelf-drte mining 
Q 443: power, , 
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power. though be permitted bim the free uſe of tt. ' Befeder, as 

that author reaſons, had God to prevent mans:' fin taken away 

the Liberty of ha will, be had likewiſe deftrayed the foundati« 

ow of all vertut, and the very natare of man; for wertme Wwonld 

not have been ſuch, had there been no poſſibility of afling tan» 
trary; and mani nature Wonld have been divine hecanſe 3ympec* 
cath T berefore, ſaich he, thowgh we attribute thus ſelf *de- 
termining power to God as the antbor of it, which was ſo neceſ- 
ſary in the order of the Univerſe, we have ng reaſon toattribute 
the O rigine of that evill ta God which comes by the abuſe of that 
liberty. For, as he further adds, God doth not at all cavſe that 
averſion from Good, which « 11 the ſoul. when it ſing, but avly 
gave ſuch a pongy to the ſoul, whereby it. might turn ts ſeif 
ro evill, out of which God might afterwaras produce {6 much 


P11. 186, good, which could not prog have been withont it. S0 conſoe 


nantly to the Scriptare Goth that Philoſopher ipeak on this 
{ubjeR. . : TY 

- 2, God cannot be [aid to be the. aut ber of fin, though be did 
not prevent the fall ofwman, becauſe he did nat withdraw be+ 
fore hus fall any grace or affiſtance, which vas necefſary- for 
bis tanding. Had there been indeed 4 neceflity of: ſuparnaa 
turall grace to be communicated to man for every moment to 
continue him in his. [ynecency,1and had God, before mags fall 
withdrawa Juch «fi{ſence from him, without whichwtere 
impoſſible for him. toſhave ſtood, it would be.very difficule. 
freeing God from being the cauſe of the Fall of 'w@n.. .. But 
we are nor put to ſuch a1ficslties, for .acquitting Geog) from 
bing the author our ; for there appears no »«c4fſity all 
far afſtrting ary diſti, on of. ſy ficient and 4 fiicaciogs grack 
in man betore his Fall ; that the-ope ſhould, belong anly co, 


a Faaicall power of Randing, the other to every aft. of good, 


which Adam did ; For if God made man wpright, he certain- 
ly gave him ſuch a power as. might be brought into,aft with. 
cur the meeeſſity of any ſuper ver1ent att, of grace,. tO. elicite 
rhat habityall power into particular, 4&ons.,  16.the, gocher 
were /nfficient, iT was [afficient for its ex4;" and how .could 
it be ſafficcent for its end, if notwithſtanding that, there 


* were no poſſibility of Banging, unleſs cfficectons help were 
iuperadged co it ? God would not ceicainly require, any; 


thing 
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thing from the creatwre in bis 5»tegrity, but what he hada 
power cO'obey 3 and if there were neceſſary further grace to 
bring 'the power intq aR, then the /wbr atting of this grace 
mult be by way of  pni/bment to man, which it is hard to 
conceive for- what it ſhould be, before mas had ſinned, or 
elſe God ggult ſabfraF this grace on parpoſe that an might 
fall; which woutd neceſſarily foltow on this ſuppoſition, in 
which caf wou'd be meceſſitated to fall, veluti cum 
ſubdntts columnis domws necefſ ario corrnit\, as one exprefſeth 
it, 4s. 4 bouſe muſt needs fall when the pillars on which it fto11 
are taken away from it. But nowit Gd withdrew not any 
effeftuall grace tram man, whereby hz muſt necefſirily fall, 
then though God permit, marr ro uſe his liberty, yer he can» 
not be /4i4 to be any wayes the anthoy of ewl, becauſe man 
bad ſtill, a pofſe þ veſt, a power of ftanding, i he had 
made right »ſe-of his Liberty, and God 'never rook From 
man his adjutorinm qno potuit tare, & fine quo nm potuir, 
as Divines call ir, man enjoying {till his powe#, chough by 
the «baſe of his Libertyhe fell into fu; ſo that grantingGed 
to leave man to the »#/FSf-his Liberty, yer we ſee 7a OW 
inthe leaſt be charged with being the Author of 3», or ofthe 
Origine of evill,by the Hiſtory of the fall of man in Seriprare: 
which was the thing to be\ cleared, |, ; 
We.come now in the third placetocompare'that-account 
given of the Origine of evill in Seripenre, with chat which 
was embraced by Heathen Philoſophers, in point Ffreaſon 
and evidence, - There was no one inquiry whatfoeyer in 
which thoſe wbo had nothing but naturall-lighe co gaide 
them, were more tqſeekor ſatisfaftionin, then'this con- 
cerning the Origine Of exi//. They ſaw by continuall experi- 


ence how. great- a Torrent of both ſorts of evils, of fin and 


puniſhment, did, overfiow the world, but they were like the 
Eg yptrans, who had ſufficient evidence of the overflowing 
their banks by the [River Ne, . but could not find out the 
fpring or the head of ic. The __ as corruption in- 
creaſed inthe world, ſo the means of inflruftios und khnow- 
ledge decayed.,. and1o. as the Phanomize grewgreater, the 


reaſon of chem was leſs faderſtood , 'the knowledpe of the © 


Hiſtory of the firſt Ages of the world, through which they 


could - 
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could alone come to che full underſtanding of the-true cauſe 
of evilljnſenfibly decaying inte teverall Nations: Infomuch 
that thoſe who are not azall acquiinted with"thavHiſtory 
of the world which was preſerved in Sacred Records among 
the Jews, had nothing but their own uncertain conjeQures 
to £0 by, and ſome kind of obſcure rraditions why li were 
prelerved among them, which while rhey ſoughtto reRtike 
dy theig interprecations, they made them aid: qypb/cre and 
f4lſethen they found chem. They were certain of nothing 
but that mankind was in a low and degenerate condicion,and 
ſubjeR to continualbmiſeries and calamities ; they who cryed 
up the moſt the a#ntins;,.or the ſelf-determining power of 
the ſoul , could not certainly «bur ſtrangely wonder , that 
a Principle indifferent to be carried either way, ſhou'd be {6 
'almolt fatally inclined to the worlt of 'them; Ic was very 
ſtrange that ſince Reaſon ought to have the command of 
Paſſions by their own acknowledgement , the brariſh part 
ofthe ſoul ſhwuld ſo maſter and enflave the yationall, andthe 
be ould ſtill caſt the rider in man, the ſenſitive appetite 
tbrow off the power of the jawrinuy, of that-fa 
calfy of the ſoul which was deſigned for the Government of 
all the reſt; The _—_—_— could not be ignorant what 
ſlaves they were themſelves to this terr:ffriall Hyle, how 
ealily their, moſt merralſome ſouls were mired in the dirt, how 
deep. they- were /enk into corporeall' pleaſures,” that it was 
paſt chepower of their reaſon to help them our. Nay when 
the ſoul begins to be fledged again, after her 7409þjvnne, or 
moxlting at ber entrance into the body, which Plato ſpeaks 
of, and frives to raiſe her ſelf above this lower world, ſhe 
then” feels the weight of ſuch Plammers banging at her feer, 
that they, bring her down: again to her former flutrering up 
and down. in ber Cage of earth. So Hierecles complains, 
that when reeſan» begins to. carry the ſoul ro che perception 
of the molt nobie objes, the foul with a generoms flight 


would ſoar above this world, &ny wi mis mIrnal; jaw7s 


- . P ., . . - 
v.74 797 Wo, won?) wel xxiar, were it not born 


down to that which utwill by the force of paſſions , which has | 


like leads wpon the ſouls feet. WhaPa ftrange unaccount 
ching myſt this needs be to thoſe who bebeld the conſtaricy 


of 


= 


of che eff-, but were to ſeek for the cauſe of it ? It corld 
not but be clear to them that the awntio» they were wont 
to extoll ſo high, was ( inche ſtate man was now in ) but a 
more noble name for ſlavery; when themſelves could nor 
bur confels the jo#, or inchnation in the ſoul, was ſo ſtrong 
totheevil; and could thac be an even balance, where there 
wastommuch down weight in one of the ſcales ? unleſs they 
made, as ſome of chem did, the volnntary inclinations of 
the foul &© ev4/, an evidence of her /iberty in this molt dege- 
nerate condition, as though it were any argumene that the 
priſoner was the freer, becauſe he delighted himſelf in the 
wiſe Of his hackles. either was this diſorder alone art 
home in-the tou}, where there was ſtill a Xaxtippe ſcolding 
with Socrates, paſſion [triving with reaſon; but when they 
looked abroad in the world, they couid not but obſerve 
ſome ſtrange irregularities in the Converſe among men. What 
debaucheries, comentions, rapines, fightings, and d:ftroying 
cach o:her, and char with che greateit cruelty, and that fre- 
quently among Countrey-men, Friends, nay relations, and 
kindreds! and couldthis hoſtility between thoſe of the ſame 
nature, and under the moſt tacred bends of union, be the 
reſult of natare, when even beaſts of prey are not ſuch to 
thoſe of their own kind ? Beſides all chis when they ſummed 
up the life of max rogether, and took an account of the 
weakneſſerand follies of Childhood, the heats and extravag in- 
cies of youth, the paſrions, diſquietments, and diſappointments 
of men in their ſtrength and heighc of buſineſs, the inquie- 
tude, aches, and infirmities of old age, beſides the miſeries 
which through every one of theſe all men are fubj- to, and 
few eſcape, into how ſmall a /#ms will the ſolid pleaſure and 
contentment Of the life of man be reduced? Nay it we take 
thoſe things in the world which men pleaſe chemlelves the 
moſt in cnzoyment of, and conſider bur with what care they 
are gor, with what fear they are kept, andwith what cer-' 
tainty they muſt be./oft ; and how much the- poſſeſsion of any 
thing fails of the expetation of ir, and how-near mer are 
upon the top of Temariff co fall inro-the depeh of 'the Fex ;; 
how often they are precipirated trom the height of profÞeri- 
ty, into the depth of adverfty, - ſhall find yer much mn 

rr thac 
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that by the greateſt Chymiſtrie can be extrafted of real [a+ 


rf aftion out of theſe things. Whence then ſhould it come 
that mens ſoul; ſhould ſo delight ro ſeed on theſe byiks, and 
to embrace theſe clouds and padows inſtead of that real good 
which is the true objec of the ſouls deſire > They could ea- 
lily ſec there was 00 pure, unmized goed in the worl 

there way a comemperation of both togerher _ 
that of Erupides : 


*Ou;, an jarorm eeit fag x) 1earg, 
AN? bs7 7H & Papas, 


There is a hind of eeminnal mixture of good and evil in 
the world, which Soc rare; obſerved upon the rubbing of his 
thigh where the fetrers made it itch, &s drmy & drdpic, for 
x4 n fas von & xedGay is d 193 pam nl"; as Iaviun dans mu 
agJzs 79 " PT, ef 447iO0r PAPTR Tn Avangy What 4 ſftran e thing 
i: that which meu ave Wont 16 call pleaſure ? how near of hin is 
it to that which ſrew: ſo contraryto it, pain ? 

Now the obſerving the Rtrange and fudden viciſlitudes of 
theſe things, and what near neighbours paix- and pleaſure 
were io cach ether, ( fo that there is frequently a paſſage 
out of one intothe other ) did yet more extang/e ther ro 


give a clear account of the Or;give of both theſe, Thoſe 


who believe there was a God, who produced the world and 
ordered all chmgs in ir, did eaſily attribute whatever was 
goedin the world to the Fountain of all goodweſr-; bur that 
any evilſhould come from him they thoughe ir repugnant tO 
the very notion of a Deity ; which they were fo tar rightin, 
ak ic concerned the ev4/ of pu; which we have already ſhew- 
ed Gea could not be the author of , bur therein they fhewed 
their 5gu=orexce of the true caxſe of evil, thar they did. nor 
look upon the miſeries of life as effe&s of God: [aſtic upon 
the world for the ewil of wv. And therefore that they mighe 
ſet che Origize of evil far enough off from God, they made 
ewo different Pronciples of things, the one of good, and the 
ather of evil; this Platarch cell us was the moſt ancient 
and yniverſal account which be could meet with of the 0r5- 
Sine Of geed and ewi/. To which purpoſe we bavethis _— 
Te 


— wo TY 
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Aid % raul rat dum xd Twny n Freon yur & 1ow hs 00, eis Te 
mn mls ns gorges RBGs, wu dels a Nom Gy con, vhs 5 
of lovogy £ Junfaratlet, ws & Auyons wo 0", vh 4 ghuct: . 
&y4 2s 11 mtairals ov Te Wiles, th; Eaginggs nai BE vner mhh 
SeuÞ$t21 il ty, ws br* dyo# oy 430 yor tit at Shprany dangtrn 
duroud re 73 iy, Gs 6s Bair 6 noorar mol wnd Ivan 
arm Hint 3 na nes zanrds MyG;, dvd md 8 w- 
perry ul 2 REoTs val d1avvis © diver 4 willy os a1AGt tin 5s, <= 
reg? ea mySt Ts evaws; Gighows * & Sotis mihwy 015 majulcy, a 
a77y reKamt Ta tg yiuart KamAnds ianiuwy draxied woty fie 
Hiv, av ard Jy3r zrrian deofr, 4 Stir amnion JorSuion, 
mis wo em me h\Zts gi nar? wats Varnyieulons, as 5 CumeAsY 
aaggigions & dr2xagon, 3 m4 EIG- wins 3m worF & 17 
wn mit, d\N 6 it qaG T0 wouwrl ciiny, dro:wahd wi 
miiA@- yon, 191 wmabihzs mans xe Go 6 8 ur ara 
Thos Tur jirets altiar 5 rai 7% azader us ar 9 SP dur 
yeruny ilar tat dpyir, way 347%} yg xa, mw gny 5oaw- 
Which words | have the more largely cited becauſe chey giye 
us the moſt full account of the antiquity, univerſalicy and 
reaſon of rhat opinion which aſſerts two different principles 
of pood andevil, Jt &« atradition (faith he) of great an- 
tiquity derived don from the antient Maſters of Divine know- 
ledge, and Formers of (ommonwealths, to the Potts and Phi- 
loſophers, whoſe firſt author canmot be found, and yet hath met 
With firm and unſbakon belief, not only in ordinary diſcourſes 
and reports, but was ſpread into the myſteries and ſacrifices 
beth of Greeks and others, that the Univerſe did not depend on 
chance, and was deſtitute of mind and reaſon to govern it , 
acither was there one only reaſon which ſate at the } Ay or held 
the reins, whereby be did order and govern the world , but ſince 
there is ſo much confuſion and nit#twre of good and evil in the 
world, that nature doth nos produce any purt tmntainted good ; 
there 1 not any one who like a Drawer takes the liquor ont «of 
Iwo ſeveral veſſels and mixeth them +; god and after diftrs- 
butes them , bat there are two principles and powers contrary 
10 edch other, whereof one draws us to the right band, and. as- 
rt w ffraight forward, the other pulls us back, and tarns 
us the other way ; ſince we ſee the life of man ſomixed as it is; 
Rrr 2 and 
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and mot enly that, bur the world too, at leaſt ſo much as us [ub- 
lunary and terreſtrial, which is ſubjeft ro many varieties, ir- 
regularities, and changes. For if nothing be Without a cauſe, 
and good cannot be the cauſe of evil, it neceſſarily follows, that 
a there is 4 peculiar nature and principle, which $8 the cauſe 
of good, ſo there muſt be another, which u the cauſe of evil, 

Bn: leaſt we ſhould think it was only a $:& ot a kindof 
Heathen Munichees which held this opinion , he tells us to 
prevent that, xi Nui our Tis .6iis ty on9wraTAlll, 5t Was 
the opinion of the moſt, and wiſeſt, of the Heathen, Now 
theſe two principles ſome ( ſaith he ) call ro oppoſote Gods, 
whereof the ore is the caule of good, and the other of ev//, 
him they call @.@- : this A 147 : By this. one would imagine 
that this very ancient Tradition was nothing elſe but the 
rrueaccount of the Origine of evil a little diſguiſed. For 
the Fcriptare making the Devil the firſt author of evil 
himſclf, and the firſt foll.citor and tempter of wan to it; 
who when God dirs&ed him (traight forward, pull'd man 
back, and put him quite out of his way, by which means all 
the miſeries of the world came into it ; For while man kepc 
cloſe to his Maker, his jnregriry and obedience were to him 
what the vaſa #mbilicalia are to the child in the Womb ; by 
them he received whatever tended to his ſubſiſtence and 
comfort : but ſin cus thoſe veſſels alunder, and proved the 
MidWife of miſery, bringing man forth into a world of ſor- 
row and ſufferings ; Now, I ſay, the Scriprare taking ſuch 
eſpecial notice of one, as the chief of Devils, through whoſe 
means ev;/ came into the world, this gave occaſion to the 
Heat hens when length of time had made the original Tradi- 
t40w more obſcure, to make theſe two, God and the Demos, 
as two Anti-geds, and [o to be the cauſes, the one of all 
Food, andthe other of all egj/. Which at laſt came to that 
(which was the Devils great deſign in thus corrupting the 
tradition) that both thele Anti-gods ſhould have ſolemn 
Worſvip by Sacrifices, the one by way of impetration for be: 
{towing of good, the other by way of Deprecation for avert- 
ing of evily Such Plutarch there tells us were the Oromaſdes 
and Arimavins of Zoroaſtres which were worſhipped by 
the Per fians, the one for doing good, and the ather 6 
aVOig* 
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avoiding evil ; the one they reſembled to lighe (or fire) the 


the | | 
"tt other to darkneſs and ignorance ; what animals were good 
e and uſefull they aſcribed ro Oromaſdes, and all venemous 
: and noxious ones to Arimanius, whom Plutarch elſewhere 
at ' . - % . : f T P " 
iſe cal's Þ mwnezy Aaruore Tlirowr, the evill Demon of the Fer 
ſfrans. - The ſame Diogenes Laerting relates 07 the Mags, the 


antient Greeks, who atrribure the guod £0 Tupitty Olymping, 

the bad to Hades, the Chaldeans, faith he, make the Planets 

their Gods, of which two they ſuppoſe the,caule of good , 

two more of only a malignant influence ; and other three tg 

be indifferent to eicher, The ſame he affirms of the eZgyp- 

tiaxs, that whatever was evill and jrregalar, they aicribed 

to Typho ; what was good, comely and uſefull, they atrri. 

. buted ro Js and Ofr,, to Iſis as the paſſive, Ofirs 3s the 
' ative principle, 

Thus we ſee how large a ſpread this opinion of the Origine 

; of vill bad in the Genti/e world ; neither did it expire with 

Heatheniſm ; but Manes retained ſo much of the Religion 

| of His Country being a Perſian, that he made a ſtrange med- 

| ley of the Perſian and Chriſtian dorine together, For that 

was his famous opinion of which St. A»fin tells us ; fe 

duo principia inter ſe diverſa atque adverſa, eademque ater- 

"a, &+ cotterna, hec eſt, ſemper fuiſſe compoſuit ; duaſque na- 

tnras atque ſubſtantias, bom ſcilicet & mals, ſequens altos an- 

tiquos bereticos, opinatwa eft, St. Auſtin thinks that Aſaxes 

had his opinion concerning two principles from the ancient 

Hereticks, by whom 1 ſuppoſe he means the Afarcioniſts 


had his dorine immediately froWhis Countrymen, though 
it be generally thought that Scythian and Buddas were his 
maſters in it, Bur from whomſoever ic came, the opinion was 
meerly Heathen, and not more contrary to Scripture then 
it is tO reaſon ; 'the, former I meddle not with, chat opinion 
being now extintin the Chriſtian.world; I only briefly 
conſider the anreaſonableneſs of it, ro ſhew what a far better 
Rrr 3 AC- 
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account of the Origine of evil the Scriptures give ns, then 
was diſcovered by the Heathen Philoſophers. For on both 
ſides thac opinion is repugnant to the »-tion of a Deity, (g 
that while they would make ewo ſuch Gods, they make none 
at all; - For how can the principle of good be God, if be 
hath not Infinite power, as well as goodneſs ? and how cao 
he have infinite power, if he hath not the management of 
things in the world ? and how can he have the management 
of things, if chey be lyable co evi/l, which che other god which 
is the priaciple of evill may lay upon it , from which accor- 
ding to this ſuppolicion, the principle of good Cannot reſcue 
it? So that they who hold this opinion cannor, as Simplicins 
rells us, give God 3 iwoo ms dans Sauer, the half of that 
infinite power which belongs to him ; for neither can be keep 
the good creatures which he makes from the power of the 
evill Demon, and therefore, if he loves them, muſt be in 
continuall fears of the power of the contrary principle , nei- 
ther can he free them from the evi/l which the hee layes 
upon them , for then Gods power would be far greater then 
the evill Demons, and ſo he could beno Aeti-god. And on 
the other ſide the notion of Idea of an In finitely evill Being, 
is iN its ſelf an inconfiſtent Idea ;, for it 1s 8n Jnfnite won- 
entiry, if we ſuppoſe tis we Being to lie in Being evill,which 
is only a privation of goodneſt ; and beſides it be be 7»f6- 
nitely evill, he muſt be infinitely contrary to the guod 
Prixciple ; and how can he be finitely contrary which 
enjoys ſeverall of the ſame perfeRtions which the other 
hath, which are i»finity of effence andmueceſſity of exiſtence ? 
Now if this Principle of evill be abſolutely contrary tothe 
0iher, it muſt be contrary in all his perfefions; for whas 
ever is a perſetion, belongs to that which is good; and now if 
it be contrary in every perfection, Jefiably of ifſewce , and 
neceſſity of exiſtence, being two, it mult be as comrary as is 
imaginable to chem, by which this evil Pronciple maſt be infi- 
nitely defeftive in Being and exiſtence, and-ſo # will be 
ah infinite non-entity which yet exiſts, which is the height 
of contradiftion. Again, if there be ſuch a contrary pris- 
ciple, which is the canſe of all evill, then all ev3ll falls our 
amavoidably, and by the power of this Infinitely evill prin- 
ciple 
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ciple, by which means not only all Religion, but all verrwe 
and goodneſs will be raken out of the world, if this eviil 
princople be infinite , and if not infinite, no Anti-ged : and 
not only ſo, but all difference of good and evil will be taken 
away (and then what need making rwo ſuch contrary prin- 
ciples to give an account of the Or;gzxe of evill? ) for when 
once evil becomes thus zecefſary, it loſeth its nature as a 
worall evill;, for a morall evill implyes in it a voluntary 
breech of ſome known Law ; but how can that breech be 
voluntary , which was cauſed by an «finite power in the 
moſt proper way of efficiency? and thus if ell freedow of 
wil] be deſtroyed (as it 1s neceſſarily by this ſuppoſition) then 
no Government Of the world by Lew; can be ſuppoſed, 
and conſequently no reward or panifoment, which” luppole 
liberty of aQtion, and by this means all Xeligion, Laws, and 
Providence are banifhed out of the world, and ſo this evill 
Demon. will get all into his-own bands, and inſtead of two 
contrary principles, there will be but one infinitely evill De» 
wow, Which that there is nor, appears by this, chat nor. 
withſtandingall the ew4/ in the world, there is ſo much good 
left inic, of which there would be none, if this evill Dames 
had Jufinire power. this we ſee there cannot be a prin- 
ciple iofinicely evill ; for while they go about ro make two 

ch contrary prixciples-infinite, they make xeithey of them 
ſo, and ſo whule they make two Gads, they take away any at 
all. So that this opinion of the Origiaze of evill, is manifeſtly 
eb[ſurd, irratianall, and contradsZioms. 


But all the Heathen Philoſophers were not lo groſr-as to 5,0 11 


imagine two ſuch Aati-ged; with infinitely aQiive power , 
bur yer theſe who would not in terms aſſert it, mighe be 
driven to it by the conſequence of their opinion concerning 
the Origine of evi/l, which did ſuppoſe a xeceſſity of it inna« 
ture, as flowing from that paſſive principle out of which the 
world was produced. Hence it was that Heraclicns 2s 


Alutarch tells us, attributed the Origize of all things to die Pelfd: 
cord and autepathy, and was wane to ſay, that when Hewer © @fride. 


wiſhed 


©n 71 287 bay in miripa ney Imnabde, 


that 
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that all contention were baniſhed ont of the woris, that he did 
ſecretiy earſe the Or57ine of things, and wiſhed the ra:ine of 
the world, -S0 Empedecles called the ative prin; ple which 
did good Harmony and Friendſpip, but the other 
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by which he makes ir to be a quarrel/ome, pernicious, and 
bloody principle. The ſame Plararch tells us of thole two 
renowned Philoſophers, Pythagoras and Plato. Thence he 
tells us the Pythagoreans called the principle of good 7? i , m1 
oral Who: , 7% Wnor, 70 wdvs 78 aftrr3er, T9 T#7f 4007 07, Ti N51, 7: 
Muay, Unity, finite, quieſcent, ſtraight, uneven number, 
ſquore, right and Splendid; the principle of evill, they called 
TW Jus d2.y76 amacgv,79 geos viyer v6 44 mVAGP, 74 ap mavyT) £ 72phure 
445,79 a71991y70 a 15829 137 d oxeTH ver, T he Binary, Infinite, moving, 
crooked even long of one be wnequal loſe obferth. The opinion 
of Plato he tells us is very ob/cure, it being Ins purpoſe to 
conceal it; bur he ſaith in his old age in bis book de Legibus, 
s I ainywſ , *ds coubornnas, without any it's, or and*s, he 
aſſerts the world to be moved by more then one principle, 
by ewo at the leaſt, mw ws &3a%+33v T7, mh 5 Wwriar rahTy, 
(bacid. in a radii rwney?. T he one of a good and benigne nature, the 
Time. p. other contrary to 11 beth in its nature aud operations. Numenini 
394- in Chalcidins thus delivers the opinions of Pythagoras and 
Plato de originibns as he ſpeaks ; Igitur Pythagoras quoque, 
1nquit Numenins fluidam & ſine qualitate ſylvam eſſe cenſet ; 
nec tamen ut $10ict nature media, interque malorum benor um- 
que viciniam, ſed plane n.xiam ,, Deum quippe efſe (ut etianm 
Platont videt ur ), imtium-& cauſam bonorum;, ([ylvam malo« 
rum : ſo that according to Numenzus, both Plato and Py- 
thagor as aftributed the orggine of evill co the matignity of 
matter,and ſo they make-ewills to be neceſſarily contequent 
upen the Berg of things. For thus he delivers expreſly the 
Opinion of Pythagoras 1, qui ait, exiſtente providentia, mala 
: queque nectfſario. ([ubſtitiſſe, propterea quod ſylva fit , 
eadem fit malitia preaita : Platonemque idem Numenin: 
laudat, quod dnas mnndi animas antumer, Unam beneficen- 
riſſimam , malignam alteram, le. Sylvam, Tgitur juata Pla- 
Tomwen; 
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ronems.nans'vie bona ſua Dei tanquans Patvis librralitate collata 
ſunty ms pero , matres | ive ulzo coheſerunt. Bur Plu- 
rarch v4 by nomecans admit , that Plato artributes the 
Origine of evil meerly to matter,bur hee makes the principle 
of evil ro be ſomerhing diflin& from matter, which he calls 
# amex)ov, x, acpioor, dra mrw a, x; xa#mcluu «rl, F1 Confuſed 
mfimte , (elf- moving , ftirring principle ; which ( ſaith hee) 
agrrdF ich calls Navefſiry,s and io bi de Legibus plainly, 
Vuxyr «maxmr 8 xgxomivy , 4 diſorderly and malignantiSoul . 
which cannot be underſtood of meer matter-when he makes 
his Hyle « wopeer 1 « 29wpd mew x widow micrr@& x 1 ane8 Ginet ag 
nu ,- Without form or fignre, and deſtitute of all qualities 
and power of wager) Wl ©» is 198poſſible ( ſaith hee) that that 
which 1s of sts ſelf ſuch an inert principle as matter u , ſhould 
by Plato be ſmppoſed tobe the canſe and principle of evil, which 
he elſewhere calls a&«"yxlw mane' nd big Souay in x, acluid- 
(x9es, Neceſſity which often reſiſted God and cait off bis reins, 
So that according to Plutarch, Plate acquits both God and 
Hyle from being the Origine of evil, Tl A v oluw Srazopgs owls 
or d mand iey, x 7 Ws Thu HH agrty oi rar a merire nub > 
and therefore artribures it to that malignant ſpirit which 
moves the matter, andis the cauſe of all rhe diſorderly mo- 
tronsin the World. Bur whar this ſpirir ſhould be, neither 
hee nor any one elſc could ever underſtand ; what darkneſs 
and zgnorence then was there among the wiſe#t of Philoſo- 
phers concerning the Origine of evil , when they were (0 
confuſed and obſcure in the account wich they gave of it, 
that their greateft admvrers could nor underſtand them ! 

Bur though Plato ſeemed ſo ambiguous in his judgement 
of the Or:gine of ev1l, whether he ſhould atcribute 1t to the 
Hyle, or ſome malignant ſpirit in it, the Stoicks were more 
dogmatical, and plainly imputed the cauſe of evil to the per- 


verſity of matter. So Chalciding tells us , that the Storcks 
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made matrer not co bee evil in its ſelf as Pythagoras, but that Cbalcid. in Tim, 


it was indifferent to either ; perrogats igitner unde mala ? 


perverſitatem ſeminarium malorum canſati ſunt : they made 
the perverſity of matter the Origine of evil ; bur as hee well 
obſerves ec expedinnt adbuc unde ipſa perverſitas, cum juxta 
ipſes dao font inuie rerums, Deus & ſylua, Dens ſummum & 
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precellens bonums; ſylva, ut cenſent , nec bonnn nee maium, 
They give no rational account whence this of 


marter ſhould ariſe , when according to the Stoicky, there 

are but two principles of things God and watter,whereof the 

one is perfealy good, the other nejther good nor evil. Bur 

this perverſity they rell us 1s ſomerhing neceſſarily conſe- 

quent upon the Generation of things, Ted7033 "he adv md 75 

Juice agmure » cap IO w x0p » a) 6 june Ty 9% pan, 

theſe are affeftions, (vize the diſorders in the world ) which 

follow the Generation of things, as ruſt comes upon braſs, and 

filth upon the body, as the counterfeit 7riſmegiſtns ſpeaks; ſo 

Maxim.Tjrius * Maximws Tyrins ſaith that evilsin the world are & 5208 
Serm. 25% taxa, ti Cans amnion, not any works of art, but the affeflions of 
_ ca de Pro- yaiter. Non poteſt artifex mutare materians , ſaith Seneca, 
cpeghd when he is giving an account why God ſuffers evils in the 
world: and elſewhere gives this account why evils came into 

ts ade. the World, now quia Ceſſat ars, ſed quiaid in quo exercetur 
tur. que, inobſequens arts eft, So thar the Origme of evil by this ac- 
count of it lyes wholly-upon the perver/ty of matter, which 
ir ſeems was uncapable of being put into berter order by 
that God who produced the world our of that matter which 
the Storcks ſuppoſed to bee eternal. And the truthis, the 
avoiding the attriburing the cauſe of evil ro God, ſeems to 
have been the great reaſon , why they rather choſe to make 
ic matter neceſſary and co-exiftent with God, and this was the 
only plauſible pretence which Hermogenes had for following 
the t latomiſts and Stoicks in this Opinion, that hee might ſer 
God far enough off from being the author of ſin ; but I can» 
not ſee what advartage comes at all by this Hypotheſis , bur 
it is chargeable with as many difficulcies as any ocher. For , 
ny 1. It either deſtroyes Gods ommipotency, or elſe makes him the 
approver of evil , ſo that if hee bee not awfor, hee muſt bee 


Tertal. adv. 
Hermog, &, 1 0« 


cauſe hee ſuffered evil to be in matrer; for, as he argues at 
enim poturt emendare ſed noluit, ant voluit quidem, vernm non 
potuit infirmus Dexs ; ſi potmit & noluit , malus & ipſe quia 
malo fait ; & fic jam habetay tus licet non inſtitwerit, quia 
tamen ſi noluiſſet iUlud eſſe, non eſſet; ipſe jams fecit eſſe, quod 
#0/wit noy eſſe , quo quid eft turping ? fi volute efſe quod ipſe 

noluit 


aſſentator mali as Tertwllian (| peakes againſt Hermogenes, be- 
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weluit fecifſe , adver ſun ſemetipſum egit, cum & voluit eſſe 
quod nolunt fecifſe, & noluit fecrfſe quod woluit eſſe, So that 
lictle advancage 15 gained for che clearing the crue origine of 
evil by this opinion; for eicher God conld have taken away 
evil out of matter bur wowld nor, or elſe would but conld not; 
this latter deſtroyes Gods owenipotency , the former his good- 
neſs ; for by that means evil is in the world by his conſent and 
approbation; for if God would nor remove ic when he might, 
the Being of it will come from him;z when if he would have 
hindred ir, it would not have been, and ſo God by not root- 
ing out of evil, will be found an aſſertor of it ; woale ſi per v0- 
luntat em; turpiter ſs per neceſſitatem , aut famulis erit mali 
Dews, aut amicus z if Gods will were the cauſe why fin was, 
ic refle&s on his goodveſs,if Gods power could nor hinder it , 
it deftroyes his onwmpotency. So that by this opinion God 
mukſt either be a flave or a friend to evil, 2, Th principle 
overturys the foundations of Religion, and all tranſattions be= 
tween God and mens ſouls mn —_ to their welfare , becauſe 
it makes evil to be neceſſarily exi#ent in the World; which 
appears from hence in that evs/ doth reſult from the Being 
of matter,and ſoit muſt neceſlarily be,as matter 1s ſuppoſed 
to be ; for whatever reſalcs from the Berxg of a thing, muſt 
be co-ex:/fent withit ; and ſo what Rows from what doth 
neceſſarily exiſt, muſt have the ſame woode of exiſtence which 
che Being irs ſelf hath z as is evident in all the attributes of 
God, which have the ſame immmwtabiity with his zatwre : 
now then if evi{ did exiſt from eternity rogether with matter, 
ic muſt neceſſarily exiſt as matter doth, and ſo evil will bee 
unvincible and #navoydable in the World 3 which if once 
oranted, renders Religion uſeleſs, makes Gods Command; nn- 
r:ghteons, and deſftroyes the foundation of Gods proceedings in 
the day of Fudgement. 3.T his eprnion makes God not to be the 
author of good, while it denies him co be the Anthor of evil, 
For eicher there was nothing elſe but evil in this eternal 
matter, or there was a mixture of good and evil; if nothing 
elſe bur evil which did neceſlatily exi/,ic were as impoſſible 
for God to produce good our of it, as to anmbilaterhe ne- 
ceſlarily exiſtent matter. If there were a mixture of good 
and evil, they were both there eicher »eceſarly or contin» 
Sſſ a gently” 
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gently; how could either of chem bee. commgently in thar 
which is ſuppoſed to bee neceſſarily exiſtent,and no free agent? 
If they be both there neceſlarily, r:' It is hard concetving 
how two ſuch contrary things as good and evil, ſhould both 
necefſarily be in the ſame #»iform matter. 2. Then God is 
no more the author of gooul then of evi/ in the World ; for 
he is ſaid not to be the Author of evil becauſe it comes from 
matterzand ſo it appears go94 doth too,and ſoGod according 
to this 9p1ni0n 15 no more the Author of good, rhen hee is of 
evil. But if it be ſaid that good #8 not in matter, but God pro 
duced that omt of nothing : Then I reply, 1. If God did pro» 
duce good our of nothing, why did hee not produce matter 
our of nothing too; if hee were ſo powerfull as to dothe 
one, there could be no defe& of power as to the other, What 
inſufficiency is there in Gods nature for producing all chings 
out of nothing, if he can produce any thing out of nothing ? 
2, If God did produce good our of evi/ , why could hee not 
have removed all evi/ out of matter ? for good could not bee 
produced, bur by the removing of ſome ew which was be» 
fore that goed,and ſo Ged might have removed all evil out 
of matter. And ſo by not doing it when hee might, this 
opinion gives not the leaſt ſarisfaRion in point of reaſon 
for acquitting God from being the Author of ſin, nor for 
clearing the true Or:gime of exul, | 
Thus we have now compared the account given of it irs. 
Scripture, with that given bythe Heathen Philoſophers, and 
find it in everything more clear, rational, and ſatisfatlory 
then theirs is. Which doubtleſs is the reaſon , why the 
more mcdern Philoſophers ſuch as Hierocles , Porphyrie , 
Simplicins and others, though- otherwiſe great oppoſers of 
Chriſtianity, did yer inthis fide with the Scriptures -and ar- 
tribute the 0r1917al of evil not to matter but to the Will of 
man, And who-ever ts ſeriouſly converſant with the 
writings of thoſe Philoſophers, who were 3 7ivgge fouzs of 
the ſacred ſucceſſion , out of the School of, Ammonize ar 
Alexandria, ſuch as Platinus, Porphyrize, Jamblichns and 
Hierocles, will find them write in a higher ſframm concerning 
many weighty and :mportant truths , as of the degeneracy of 
mens ſenls from God, andthe way of the ſouls —_— to 
im, 
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him, then the moſt ſublzwe of the ancient Philoſophers had 
done, Which fprculations of theirs no dowbt aroſe not ſo 
much from the School of Plato , and Pythagoras, as of thar 
great reftorer of Philoſophy Ammonins of Alexandria; 
whoſe Scholars Herennimns , Orrgen" and Plotiwns were, 
Who living and dying a Chriftian,as Exſebins and Hitrom 
aſſure us, whatever Porphyr1 [ugge ts to the contrary, did FH Ecclef. 
communicate to his Scholars the lublimer myſteries of Di- —_ w has» 
vine Revelation, together with the ſpeculations of the anci- Seripe. Ecet. De 
ent Philoſophers : which Helſtenrns conceives hee did with an vit. & Swipe. 
adjuration of ſecrecy , Which he cells us Poyphyrine himſelf P91phyr. c. 6, 
ackowledgerh, that thoſe three Schollars of Ammonixe, 
Herenniu, Origtn and Plotinus, were under an obligation to 
each ocher nor to reveal and diſcover, though it were after 
violated by them. Ir 1s an eafie matter to conceive what an 
excellent improvement might be made of the ancienc Platonik 
Philoſophy by the advantage of the Scriptures, by one who 
was ſo well verſedin both of them as Ammonins 1s ſuppoſed 
to have been; and how agreeable and becoming would that 
Philoſophy ſeem which had only irs riſe frome P/aro, but ics 
height and improvement from thoſe rich and truly divine 
Truths which were inlaid with them 2 The want of ob- 
ſerving this, viz., whence it Was that thoſe excelienc diſ- 
courſes in thelatrer Platoniſts had their true #r4ginal, hath 
oiven occafion to ſeveral miſtakes among learned men : as 
firſt che over-valuing of the Platonick, Philoſophy, as though 
in many of the diſcourſes and notions of ir,it ſeemed to ſome 
(who were more in love with Philoſophy then the Scrip- 
cures) ro out-goe what is diſcovered therein concerning the 
ſame things, A moſt growndleſs and unworthy cenſure | when 
ir is more then probable ( and might be largely manifeſted, 
were it hÞre a fit opportunity ) that whatever is truly 
generous and noble in the ſnblimeſ# diſcourſes of the Plato- 
"1ſt , had not only irs primitive riſe, bur irs acceſſion. and 
improvement from the Seripeares wherein ic 1s (11 contained 
in its ative luſtre and beauty, without thoſe paintings and 
impure m4xeures Which the (ublimelt traths are corrupted 
with in the Platonick, Writings. The reaſon of which is, 
though theſe Phuloſophers grew ſuddenly rich. chrough che 
Sil 3 ſpoiles 
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ſpoiles they had taken our of che Scriptures, yer they were 
loth to be known, from whence they had them, and would 
ſeem to have had that out of cheir own gardens which was 


only tranſplanted from the Sacred writings. Therefore we . 


finde them not mentionirlg the Scriptures and the Chriſtian 
doftrine without ſome conrempr of irs weanneſs and fimplici- 
ty;& whatever improvement they had gained by chem, they 
would have ir leſs taken notice of by profeſling their oppo- 
ſition to the Chriſttans, as is notorious in thoſe great Phie 
loſophers, Porphyrims, Jamblichus , Hierocle 1;S1mplicinu and 
others. Ir being their deſign to take ſo much and no more 
our of the Chriſtian Doftrine as they could well ſuite with 
their Platonick, notions, by which means they ſo diſguiſed 
the faces of the Traths they ſtole, that it were hard for the 
right owners of them to know them again, Which was the 
grand artifice of their great Maſter Plato, who donbrleſs by 
means of his abode and acquaintancein egypt about the 
time when the Jews began to flock thither, had more cer 
tain knowledge of many trwths of grand importance, con- 
cerning rhe Deity , the Natwre of the ſoul, the @rigine of the 
world, then many other Greek Philoſophers had z bur yer 
therein lay his great fault, that he wraprt up and diſguiſed his 
notions in ſuch a fab»los and ambiguous manner , that 
parcly it might bee leſs known from whence hee had them , 
and that they might find berter encerrainment among the 
Greeks, then they were ever like co doin their plain and 
native dreſs. Which Plato himſelf ſeems ſomewhere to 
intimate, when he ſaich, that whar the Greeks received from 
the Barbarians, 2901 Tim &is TING aajpd20r), they put it into 
4 better faſhion, 4. e, they diſguiſe ir, alter and change it as 
chey pleaſe) and pur ir into a Greek habit, that it mighr never 
be ſuſpeRed to have been a Forraigner, ThencE Tertulias 
ſpeaks with a great deal of tr#th and freedome of ſuch Philo- 
ſophers who did ingevs: fitims de prophetarum fonte irrigare 
(as he exprefleth it) char quenched their thirſt after know- 
ledge with the Waters cf Jordan (though they did nor like 
Naaman, cure the leproſie of the head by waſhing in them ) 
for as Tertulian ſaith, rhey came only ex negotio curiofitatis, 
more topleaſe the ch of rheir curiofity then co cure it, 


And 


And wherein they ſeemed moſt co agree with the Scrip- 
rures, their difference was beyond their agreement, Siqus- 
dem vera quaque & conſonantia Prophetis aut aliunde cons- 
mendant, aut aliorſuns ſubtrnant , cam maxima injuiriave« 
ritatis quam efficinnt aut adjuvari falſis ant patrocinari. 
Whatever the Philoſophers ſpeak, agreeable to the Scriptures , 
ether they do not own whence they bad it, or tur it quite ano- 
ther way whereby they have done the truth a great deal of in- 
jury, by mixing it with their corruptions of it, and making that 
little truth a plea for the reſt of their errours. Neither was 
this only among the ancient Phrloſophers but the Primitive 
Chriſtians began co diſcern the under-hand workings of ſuch 
who ſought to blend Philoſophy and Chriſtianity together ; 
for T ertalan him(elf rakes great notice of ſuch, Whodid , 
Veritatis dogmata ad Philoſephicas ſententias adulterare , 
ſuborn Chriltianity to maintain Philoſophy ; which makes 
him cry out , Viderint qus Storicnms & Platonicum, & Dia- 
lefticum Chriſtiani[mum protulerunt; by which wee ſee what 
tampering there was berimes rather to bring Chriſtianity 
down to Philoſophy , rather then romake Philoſophy truck/e 
under the er#th and ſimplicity of the Scriptwres, Whether 
Ammonwus himſelf, and ſome others of the School of A- 
lexandria,might be guilty inthis kind, 1s nor here a place to 
enquire, though it bee tooevident inthe #xitings of ſome , 
that they rather ſeek ro accommodate the Scripcures torhe 
Sentiments of the School of Plats, then to reforms that by 
the Scyiptares ; but I ſay, however it were with thoſe who 
were Chriſtians, yet thoſe who were not, bur only Philoſo- 
phers , made their great advantage by ir. For when they 
found what was reconcileable with the Dettrine of Plato in 
the Scriptures, done already to their hands bythe endea- 
vours chiefly of Ammonixe and Origen, they greedily em- 
brace thoſe improvemenss of their Philoſophy, which would 
rend ſo much tothe credit of ir, and as contempruouſly re- 
jet what they found reconcileable with the diftates of 
their Philoſophy, Now what an «nreajonable thing is ir, 
when what ever Was noble and excelent inthe Heathen Phs- 
loſephy was derivative from the Scriptures, as the ſacred 
Fountasn of it , that the meeting with ſuch chings gy" 
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the leaſt redound to the prejudice of the Scriptwres from 
whence it was originally derived ? when on the other fide ir 
ſhould bee a great confirmation to our faithas rothe Scyip- 
twres , that they who were profefled Philoſophers and ad- 
mirers only of reaſon, did ſo readily embrace ſome of thoſe 
orand Traths which are contained in the Word of 
God. 

For which wee need no other »/ance, then that before 
us, concerning the Origine of evvl, rhe making our of which 
will tend tothe clearing the /aſt rhiyg mentioned concern» 
ing it, Which was that the moſt material things in it are 
atteſted by the Heathens themſelves, And this honey which is 
oained our of the Lyows mouth, muſt needs aſt ſweeter then 
any other doth. For ir is 2 weak an gronndleſs mi;fake on 
the other ſide, which is the ſecond(which ariſeth from meet- 
ing things conſonant to the Scriptures in the Writings of 
Philoſophers) preſently to conclude from ſuch things thar 
they were hriſtians ( as it 1s ſaid ſome have lately done 
in the behalt of Hierocles. ) For there being ſuch clear ac» 

counts given in Scripture of the grand difficulties and per- 
plexities which the minds of men were troubled with, when 
theſe came tothe knowledge of ſuch who were of Phile/o; 
phick, and inqui/irve heads, we cannot bur think they would 
meet with acceptation among them, eſpecially if they mighr 
be made conſiſtent with their former ſpeculations, Thus ir 
was in our preſent caſe concerning the Origine of evil, wee 
have already beheld the lamentable perplexuies the ancient 
Philoſophers were in about it., what Ieaxders they were 
loſt in for want of a cl#e to guide them through them: now 
c pleaſed God after the comming of Chriſt in the fleſh to de- 
clare to the world the only way for the recovery of ſouls and 
their eternal ſalvat.oy , the news of which being ſpread ſ@ 
(Far thatir ſoon gor among the Phloſophers, 'conld not bur 
make them more :#qu1frive concerning the fate 2nd cond;. 
tion of their ſouls , and when they had ſearched what the 
Philoſophers had formerly diſcovered of it, rheir emriofity 
would preſently prompt them to ſce what account of rhinos 
concerning the ſouls of men was delivered by the preachers 
cf chis New dettrine, By this they could not but preſently 


under- 
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underſtand that they declared all mens ſouls to be in a moſt 
degenerate and low condition,by being fo continually under 
the power of the moſt unreaſonable and unruly paſſions , 
chat they were eſtranged from God, and prone to fix on 
things very unſuicable co their nature, as to all which, their 
own inward ſenſe and experience could but cell chem char 
cheſe chings were notoriouſly cruez and therefore, they en- 
quire further how cheſe things came to be ſo; which they 
recelve a full ascomnt of in Scriprure, that mans ſou! was ar 
firſt created pure and holy,and in perfeR friendſhip with God, 
that God dealt bountifully and favourably with man; only 
expeced obedience to his Laws; that man being a free agent, 
did abuſe his /iberty, and diſobezed his Maker; and thence 
came the true epeppun7re the feathers of the ſoul where- 
by ic ſoared up to Feaven, monlted away, and the ſon! ſunk 
below its ſelf into a degenerate and apoſtate condinon,out of 
which ic is impoſſible to be recovered without ſome extr4- 
ordinary expreſſion of Divine Favour, Now Whatis there in 
all this account, but what is hugely ſuitable ro principles of 
reaſon, and to the general experience of the world, as to 
thoſe things which were capable of being tryed by it ? And 
thoſe Philoſophers, who were any thing :wgenuors, and lovers 
of truth, could not but confeſs the: rrwth of thoſe things 
which we are now ſpeaking of, v:z., That mens ſouls are 1m 
a very degenerate condition; That the moſt rational atcount of 
it is, that man by the att of his own will brought himſelf into 
it; ad that in order to the happineſs of mens ſouls, there was 
a neceſſity of recovery ont of thus condition, 

As to the degeneracy of thafonls of men; This was the 
common complaint of choſe Philoſophers, who minded the 
government of themſelves, and the practice of vertue,eipe- 
clally of the Platoniſts and Stoicks, Seneca in all his moral 
Diſcourſes, eſpecially in his Epiſtles, may ſpeak ſufficiently 
in behalf of the Stercks,haw much they lamented the de- 
generacy of the world. And the Platonifts all complain of 
the ſlavery of the ſoul in the body, and that it is here by 
way of puniſhment, for ſomething which was done before ; 
winch makes mee ſomewhat inclinable ro think, that Plato 
knew more of the lapſe of mank;nde, than ke would openly 
'.T-c:£ diſcover; 
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diſcover; and for that end diſguiſed it after his uſual 92 a9- 
ner in that hypotheſis of pre-exiHtence,which raking it Cabba- 
liftically (for I rather think the opinion of pre-exiſtence 18 
ſo to be taken, than the hiſtory of the Fall of man) may 1m- 
port only this, That mens ſouls mught bee juſtly ſuppoſed to 
bee created happy, bnt by reaſon of the Apoſtacy of mans ſoul 
from God, all ſouls now come into their bodies as into a kind of 
priſon, they being enſlaved to the brutiſh part within them , 
there having been ſach 4 I7Me TTY hp u yer 5 the ſoul being 
ow deprived of her chiefeſt perfeftions in this her low and de- 
generate condition. Andir ſeems fat more rarional to mee 
to interpret thoſe perſons opinions to a CabbahFtical, or an 
Allegerical ſenſe, who are known to have deſigzedly writ in 
a Way obſcure and ambiguous, than 'to force thoſe mens ex- 
preſſions to Cabbala's, who profeſs to write a plain Hiſtory, 
and that with che greateſt Smplicity and perFÞ1cmity; Bur ir 
cannot but ſeem very ftrange that an hypotheſis capable of 
being reconciled to the plain Geral ſenſe of the Scriptures 
(delivered by a perſox who uſerh great artifice and cunning to 
diſguiſe his opinions, and ſuch a perſon withall, who (by 
ſuch perſons themſelves who make uſe of rhis opinion to thar 
end) is ſuppoſed to have been very converſant with the 
writings of Moſes) ſhould be taken in its Greral ſenſe, as ir 
really unports pre-exiſtence of each particular ſon in the 
groſſeſt manner;and this ſhould be made tobe a part of the 
Phuloſophick, Cabbala of the writings of ſuch a perſon, who 
uſeth not the leaſt artifice ro diſguiſe his ſenſe, nor gives us 
any wherethe lealt intimation that he left behinde him ſuch 
pleited pittures in his Hiftorpef the beginning of the world, 
thar if you look ſfra:g bt forward, you may ſee a literal Cab- 
bala, on the one fide a Philoſophical, and on the other a 
Moral, But now if wee remove the Cabbala from Moſes to 
Plato, wee may finde no zncongruity Of repwgnancy at all eir 
ther asto Plato his way of writing, or the conſonancy of the 
oprniox {0 interpreted to the plain genuine ſexſe of Moſes, if 
by Plate his opinion of the pre-exiftence and deſcent of 
ſouls, bee underſtood by the former the happy ſtate of the 
ſoul of manin conjunttion with God, and by the latter, the 


. low and degenerate conditien which the ſent is in, afrer A- 


poſtacy from him, Which the latter Platonifts are fo large and 
eloquence 
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eloquent in expreſſing; Porphyrie where hee ſpeaks of ſome 
things he counſels men to do, hath theſe words, But if wee 
cannot do thens, let ns at leaſt do that which was ſo much 
lamented of old, ms Weurirſuw ways ff muhaudiy, Which is or man 
tar” Wil? , bars veaxhon Yee » im 75 Ig0v 4) dx\parss o; 
&@ mig dCnaks! on{eiy & He pres Let us at leaſt jon wich 
our Fore-fathers in lamenting this, that wee are compounded 
of ſuch afegreens and contrary T per les, that wee are not 


able to preſerve divine, pure and unipotted Inwcency. And 


Hleracles fully expreſlerh his ſenſe of che degeneracy of mans Hitro:! in Ty. 
kind, in theſe words ; % 3326 rgncl, x; ris wegamnveia; frfus (948+ Carm. p, 


Y) Pp 0CAaþei7 vos hs 675 tl ray ones foopuartr 55 3 73m map? Saw” 
t% T9 19441 ia, bis. 70 BaanYivras guyiir an Otis 192 anrojutgions 
«uTSs 748 Thrs dwNicy, is bye is avyj whapt Sidgornes” + 
0 Yao O6g a#H10pMr Aacture. ms fpirag jj ag vi 1Goy Ge 
T he moſt of men in the world are bad, and nnder the com- 
mand of their paſſions, and grown impotent through their pre« 
penſity to earth; which great evil they have brug bt upon them- 
ſelves, by their wilful Apoſtacy from God, and withdrawing 
themſelve: from that ſociety with bims, which they once enjoyed 
n pure light: which departure of mens ſouls from God, which 
1s ſo hwrtful to the minds of men, 1s evident by their ftrong 
mclination to the things of this world, The ſame Auchor 
mentions, wich much approbarion, thar ſpeech of Hera- 
chtus ſpeaking of thoſe ſouls which are amrmwmni &5 19xiary 
which I cannot berter render, than «ndeclinably good, hee 
ſaich , #7» (448p * in{uwoy Safamy, mimageds 5 791 inciray Bier © 
ee live their death, aud dye their life : wTror 8 x amen” 
T4 14: dSaurG@ oaipag 5 arvponr@- For man is now fallen down 
Now that bleſſed Region, and as Empedocles the Pythagorean 
peaks. 
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Which words cannot be berter rendred, than in the words 
the Scripture uſerh concerning Cain, and hee went from 
the preſence of the Lord, aud was a fugitive in the earth , 
and under continual perplexities, For the ſou! of man ha- 
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ving left # Acuuzre 3s daydeſa; (it Is Hierocles his own 


Hierocles in Py- expreſſion) the pleaſant meadow Of trath ( a fir deſcripri- 
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on of Paradiſe) Ti ipg 3% ugopu ures 65 yniher ipyeru fue 
fls 2191G 4 mndir. Through the violence of her moult- 
ing, or deplumaation, ſhee comes into this earthly body deprived 
of that bleſſed life, which ſhe before exjozed; Wohich he tells 
us is very conſonant to Plato's ſenſe of the WIG, or de- 
ſcent of ſouls, that when by reaſon of their impotency of 
fixing wholly on God they ſuffer amy 1 uu ny 
ſome great loſſe ; and a deprivation of former perfettions 
( which I ſuppoſe is meant by the #o%Fuxer , the ſouls 
impotency of flying up above this earthly. world ) then they 
lapſe intothele terrefFrial and mortal bodies, So Hierocles 
concludes with this excellent and Divine ſpeech, #anp is n 
Svider ev, x 1 eefiu nm Hf xupitirren nds wei! hl drew 
5 + od Wyriy £1£/14 Tia » Of me. naug org) «70s iy 
ms Vruris eg. Rag anoConh, % i A aperby, mn Trigev 
m3v, trquor ae # of 1aMGy xeSugyy Tomy, 6s Thy Velas 
wowviar na; anetere As therefore by Apoſtacy from Ged, and 
the moulting of thoſe feathers of our ſouls , whereby wee 
may be raiſed up above this world , wee have falle® into this 
place of mortals which is compaſſed about with evils : So 
by the caſting off carnal affeftions , and by the growth of ver- 
twes like new feathers to the ſoul, wee ſhall aſcend to the place 
of pure and perfeft good, and to the enjoyment of a divine life. 
So much more becoming Chr:ſtians do theſe excellent Phi - 
loſophers ſpeak of the degeneracy of mens ſouls, and the con= 
lequents of it, than ſome who would be accounted the fol- 
lowers of reaſon, as well as of Chriſt, who make ir fo much 
of their buſineſs to extenate the fall of man, Which we finde 
thoſe who were meer Philoſophers, far more rational and m- 
genuwors in, than thoſe who prerend ſo highly roreaſon; bur I 
chink with as lictle of it a8 any, ſuppoſing the Scriptures to be 
of Dive anthority, Bur itts nor here our ®ſimeſs roconſider 
the opintons of thoſe who prerend to Chriſtianity,but only of 
ſuch who pretending only to reaſon, have yer conſented with 
the doftrine of the Scriptures as the degeneracy of the Souls 
of men, that it lyes in an Apofacy from'God, and have loſt 
thoſe perfelt ;ons which they had before, ay 
4 
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already manifeſted ac large from the reftimony and reaſon 
of Simplicine, and Hierocles is as large and clear in it as the 
other, with expreſſions mach of the ſame nature, Mien 33 fuzz 
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puxd ry, ajein aeys fxciln, x 1iTHR we? maT, 17 of x) am? * 
C02Js weys The Veias cadr wm? x Thy Viper, $12 3 $ gy/or98 appiCir 
rerudpIX uneten. Mans nature lyirg between thoſe berugs 
which perpetually contemplate God, and thoſe which are un- 
capable of it, 1t ſometimes aſcends ts thoſe, and ſometimes de- 
ſcends to theſe, according as it obſerves or rejefts the diflates of 
reaſon, and ſo by reaſon of the indifferency of the will is liable 
to take upon it the ſimulitude of God or a beaſt, in” i 6 ofes + 

ehIparnilys inroxas wits, Vids mis aibaitera mar” Exe(,y 6 

e/Ipomat , m5 Thiguars* x Act; 7 keuniy aigiorer 00) And 

who-ever throughly conſiders this, will eaſily nnderſtand; how 

men are the cauſes of their own ents, and become unhappy and 
miſerable through their own choice and ſelf-wills, Which hee 

brings in by way of explication of that truly golden Pytha- 

gorean verſe, 


Trdow 3' artþo me elaiprra mile $280rag 
Tailgarcy. 


Men are grown miſerable through their own fault. And after- 
wards Hierocles excellently deſcribes the nature of evi/ in 
theſe words, # 5 ovauguir ja x; bn7xmanw ally xgx0r, 5 FY aun 
Thxois pg quam xiruor- Both our nataral and contratted pra= 
Vity, is nothing elſe but the unnatural motion of our free wills : 
according to which ſaith he, #arnvv; mi 94045 vojanss mega war 
ba, ihr imugariudun Gor fnvTHu Ga Hops 127% S0xdiv armreey ves? 
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Cu. Wee dare to contraditt the Laws of God, not being ſen= 
ſible how much wee injure our ſelves when wee do it; and only 
look at this, that wee are able to caſt off the reins of Gods Laws 
from our necks. And hee truly ſaith, that »t 35 the greateſt 
abuſe of liberty to offend God, when wee ether do what hee for-| 
bids, or negletts what hee requires. wa agTipomer TH aun 
0T%5 ApS owe 1 01 7 WGop voor nfxlloj]es, md my ww mri T6 ey” 
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nl yuds x) mf my mod preras., So that on both ſides men 
bring miſery upon themſelves, by tranſgreſſing the divine Law, 
bath by not doing what they are commanded, avd by doing what 
they are forbidden, So that hee fully aſcribes the Origine of 
evilto the 3 auntionr wire ob even Sramnbly, as be calls ir, 
the irregular motion of the will of man, which we have already 
ſhewed to be the do&rine of the Scriptures, 

As to the neceſſity of the ſouls recovery from this con- 
dition in order to her felicity, wee have theſe Philoſophers 
expreſſing their conſent with the Scrrptwres; Porphyrime as 
Auruft. de Ci. Sto Auguſtine tells usin the end of his firſf Book De regreſſn 
vit, Dil. 10.6: anime, doth acknowledge rhe neceſſity of a way of reco= 
3 vering ſouls, which ſhould be univerſal. Cam autem dicit 
Porphyri, nmdun receptans nnam quandam ſetam, que 
Muniverſalem View amme contineat liberanda — — nondum 4, 
1n ſwam noticiam eandem vian hiſtorials cognitione yerlatam, 
proculdubio confitetwr eſſe aliquam, ſed nonanm in ſnam veniſſe 
xotitiam, Ber the neceſſity of che purgation of the ſoul in 
order to its felicuty, is ſolargely and fully diſcourſed of by 
all the Platoniſts, and Pythagoreans, that it will be needleſs 
to inſiſt upon 1t. Thus far then we finde the account given 
of the Or:gine of ev4l in Scriprure tobes embraced by the 
ſublimeſt ofthe Heathen Philoſophers, as moſt rational and 
ſatwfattory, which was the thing to be proved. 

Neicher do wee finde only che main of this account ac- 
knowledged as rational, bur we may trace ſome not obſcure 
footſteps of the trmth of the particular circumbances which 
concern the fall of man: among the Heathens ſuch as the 
Devils envying of mans happineſs, his diſg niſing himſelf under 
the forms of a Serpent, and mans bring Sad ont of Paradiſe 
non hy fal. 

R I, The Devils envving the happineſs of man. Tehath been 

- Caf = pw truly obſerved by a /carned man, that the original of thar 
_ _ evils. VELy anrient opinion among the Heathen,de invidia Demonis 
had irs riſe from the b:ſtory of the fall of was, which he bath 

made out ſo fully, that I ſhall the leſs need to prove ir. And 

that there was an undoubred tradition of ſome malignant 

ſpirits, which envied the welfare of mankinde, appears by 

chat ample Teſtin»eny of Plutarch in his Dio —— 
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the ſame Anthorz #. vil, w # nav mand» * dnawnny 
eh ay\85 4h ve NN; AGun, dt 2 cabne. daaria of benxare, 
oorploanle mi dials; aifpcior os F apa/Frow Wicd ible, mw 
paxes x pic iml2ers 0507] e x; opanrre The perl Gr pal lun 
us arres «WT 74 u TW WAS LY 4x4p2.0, Puri 11Q- $661 rey wolegs 
woe Thy mwdrlu 1/2w71. Plutarch was much troubled to 
give an account of the apparicions which Bratus and Dio, 
who were learned and Philoſophical men, were haunced 
wichal z and doubcs hee can give no juſt account of ir, un- 
leſs heeembraced that very ancient tradition ( which yer 
ſeemed abſurd and mcredible, ) viz. that there are certain 
wicked and malignant Damons, which emvy good men, and 
withſtaxd their emerpriz#s , by raiſing fears and troubles to 
th:m, that ſo they mug ht hinder them is their purſuit-of vertue; 
leſt if they contiane ſtedfaſt and unmoveable in good, they ſhowld 
be at laſt partakgrs of greater felicity then they enjoy, There 
being chen ſo ancient a tradition of ſuch &9Gprnr Sayudres (ag 
the learned man mentioned hath more fully ſhewed in his 
notes on this place of Platarch,) gives a great confirmation 
to the tr#th of what the Scrzprare reports concerning the 
Devils being ſo great ati [»ſfrument in procuring the fall of 
was, To him therefore I refer the inquitive reader, and 
thall only adde to the Teſt:menzes of him cired, that of Xeng- 
crates in Pintarch, de 1fide & Ofiride, where hee ſaith thar 
the calamiries of life and misfortanes men meer with,do nor © —_— h. de 1- 
agree with that vexeration which wee have for the Deity, and 4 6 & One 
good ſpirits, #y' evo Us wh hehltiarn wands he ; loyegs* ** 
Ire 4 8 oxford, diaiper mis Terr, But that there are 
in the air ſome great and potent Beings, which are of a ſurly 
and malignant nature, and rejoyce to do men all the miſchief 
they can. Jamblichas in his anſwer to Porphyrixs concerning 
the e/Zgyprian Myſteries, underrakes to give an account Famblichus de 
of cheſe evil ſpirits or Demons, and thar from them the ;,,4,, , oy 
Origine of evil in the worldis ; for thus hee ſpeaks (as hee * 
is cranſlated by Ficinus) Si verum eft quod ae Idols diceba- 
mM, improbiſque Demonbus, hinc ſaue exoritwr multiplex 
origo malorum, Siumnlant en Deorum preſextiam, demas 
numque bonorum, ideoque cultorem ſun jubent eſſe juſtnm, 
ut ipſs videantur boni , ficwe © Du; quomam 010 _ 
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ſunt mali, rogati mala inferre, libentar inferunt, atque nobi; 
ad injufta conducunt. Hi ſunt omnine qu & 1n oracul;r men- 
tinntur & fallwnt, & turpia conſulunt atque peragunt. By 
which-wee ſee he acknowledgeth ſome ſpirits whoſe natures 
are wicked, and help men todo evil; and that theſe very 
ſpirits may ſometimes command that which is good, leſt they 
ſhould bee ſuſpeRed to bee what they are, of a wicked and 
malignant nature, which only deſign the rume of men, By 
which we have a good account of what»ever was commend- 
able delivered by the Heathen oracles,which yet might come 
from the Devi/(till, by this confeſſion of Jamblichny him- 
ſelf. 

For the Devils appearing under the form of a Serpent, It'is 
very probably conje&ured, that from hence it was that the 
Prince of thoſe who contended with Satwrw, was by that 
znigmatical writer Pherecydes Cyrins called 'Oprotds. Celſms 
who had ſo lictle $kill in antiquity as to think that the hiſtory 
of Moſes was as to many paſllages of it taken out of Heathen 
Fables, inſiſts on this very Rory of Opbronens as the ground- 
work of that relation in Genefsr concerning the Fall. Bur 
Origex well anſwers him, eg #92 pw $/A8M&v nally SS gpanc- 
1g 01c eoficam x, amomnirndues Gov wivrypad rh, aur ops 

Teen) 3 wil egTavInr8 im a. IG 8 wah15y Herrera 1 Depels 
« pau>rggs #1 #5 Ownips, Mavoto! wiuuert Honay F wed mrngs 
Treg umn 1 7 v2g1in Nepy See therefore if this rare Anti- 
guary who chargeth us with impiety in corrupting and altering 
the Heathen Fables, be no: himſelf more juſtly - fart + with 
the ſame fault, not wnderſtanding the far greater antiquity of 
the writings of Moſes, than either of Her 1clitus,of Pherecides, 
or Homer himſelf, which reports the ſtory of that evil one 
which fell from Heaven, 6 8 318 ( may fy 5 obs) nd urrtin 
yore? 'Ogranavs ) ainG Jo*lG 7% tulle T%l els megh eine 
* eyIpumy, muxird Te ave”), imyyanlg ben & wetiror 
& Tum 79s 79 Pray hegr Wo ws 0veroumdy 24 aa) 3 6 FTI 
For the verpent {( from which Ophtoneus in Pherecides ds- 
rived h:s name) which was the cauſe why man was caſt forth of 
Paradiſe, doth mtimate ſome ſuch thing, while under a'pre- 
tence of Divinity, and of a better condition, he firſt deceived the 
w,m441, ard by her means the man, Celins Rhodiginns calls 


this 
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this Ophionens Demonicuns Serpentons, qui antefignanus fue- Ati9-1A 1. 
rit agminis 4 Divine mentis placito deficientss, This Pherecydes, x7. 1. > 
as appears by Ewſebixs, had mach converſe with the Phem- Eyaxy. ! 1.ccs. 
c14ns; Where he purpoſely ſpeaks concerning this Ophiorews. to. 


Now the Phezicrans,as Exſebixs likewiſe tells us, worſhipped 
their God -under the Form of a Serpent; which probably 
might bee occafioned by che Devils ambition and Tyramy 
over men,char he would be worſhipped among them 1n char 
very Forms wherein hee had done ſo much miſchief ro the 
world. Ir was veryeatly inthe world, when the Phers- 
cans and e/ Egyptians did begin to adore their Ges under 
che Forms of Serpents, for the beginning of ir is atrribured ro 
Taautus by Euſebins, Tus op Wu is Aggurr@ Oven t; 7 oyior 
#5704 iberaow 5 Teaur@ * x ter auThy au 941 obereads 71% Agox- 
7, Neither was this only among che Phexicians and e/£ gyp- 
tians, bur where-ever the Devil caigned,the Serpent was had 
in ſome peculiar veneration : thence Juſtin Aartyr ſaith, 


vÞd Trahn rouToby wy my} opt ar put oO; aCNvy wha x wripiog A905 >. 


eraxedee)). the $ erpent was the 8 ymbol of adoration among them; 
and was the proper [»dicinms; or note of a conſecrated place as 
1s evident by that of Perſons, 


Pinge duos anguest; prey (acer eft locus, Satyr. I, 


Thence the Scholiaſt on Ariſtephanes on that place in Plutzs 
Ent ena w Vs dba 101T' bn F 146 obſerves nnes man 77s nown 
Htzans mgendurs fo thit where-ever any God or Heroe 
Was to be wor(hipped,there were Serpents painted to denore 
ſo much. So Orss Apolle ſaith of the Agyptians, © bai 'v © Boy 


Diller) haniſer reverr femndiX ms nat, they were wont 10 eur ori. 
put the form of a golden Baſilisk to ther Gods, Heinſms con- fterch, p, 18 cd. 
ceives that the frlt worſhip of Apello at Delphe was under 15:7. 


the form of a Serpext, whither Nonnus tells us thit Caimeus 
the Phenician went upon his firſt coming into Betia, an4 
from hence he derives che name Pytho from the Hzbrew JMD 
Which ſignifies a Serpent. Kt non dubitandun ſit, (a'th he, 
quin Pythixs Apolls, hoe eſt, Spurcus ille ſprritns, quens 
Hebrei Ob & Abaddon, Helleniſte ad verbum Amwdwate cae- 
ri 'Am/vane dixernnt ſub hac forma qua miſcr am tumans ge- 
Uuu mer: 
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neri invexit, primo cultus fit in Grecia, And which is fur.. 
ther obſervable, the Devil was alwaies ambitious to have 
the world think that the knowledge of good and evil was to 
come by the _ ſtill; chence the famous oracleof Apollo 
here at Delphi; thence came the uſe of Serpents ſo much in 
Divination, thence UNA ſignifies to drvine from VN a Sex. 
pent; and ſo among the Greeks #argu% is taken in the ſame 
ſenſe from 6:avb! a Serpent, So that excellent Gloſſogr aphey 
Heſychins; %ni% , 416” emu? IB niger) is Tos warrelag ht 
v9 645 Tomy os of arms lagye?, The Serpent was reckoned a- 
mong the pedeſfria anſpicia by the Romans; and Homer tells 
in chat ſolemn d:vination concerning the Greeks ſucceſs at 
Troy there appears, 


Irduor Im 167 Seger 


Which ſaith Heinſius, is an exact deſcription of the Nachas; 
whom they would have ſo called from the marks onhis back, 
which they accurately obſerved in dizixation, Thus we ſee 
how _ the Devil was to advance his honour in the 
world under that Forms, wherein hee had deceived mankind 
into ſo much folly and miſery, 

Wee meet with ſome remainders of mans being caſt our 
of Paradiſe, upon his fall among the Heathens, Origen 


0/igen.c. Celf. thinks that Plato by his converſe with the Jews in e/£gype, 


l 4. Þ- 189, 


did underſtand the Hiſtory of the fall of man, which he after 
his way exigmatically deſcribes in his Sympoſiacks. Where 
hee brings in Porus the God of plenty feafting with the reſt of 
the Gods; after ſupper Penia comes a begging to the door;Porus 
being drunk with Nell ar, goes into Jupiters garden, axd there 
falls aſleep; Penia obſerving it, Fteals to hims, and by this deceit 
conceived by him, In this Fable of Plato, Origen takes notice 
whar a near reſemblance the garden of Jupiter hath to Pa- 
radiſe, Pena to the Serpent which circumvented Adam, and 
' Porys to man who was deceived by the Serpent, Which 
hee conceives more probable becauſe of Platohis cuſtome, 
Ty 1447/8, aw ed eavidea Ny pars xpsJcr © St 1s 2000s Go hi 
Ts 10s 9yaTls to wrap up theſs excellent things he knew under 
ſe me fables becauſe of the vulgar; for which hee after ſpeaks 
of 
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of his cuſtome in alterivg and diſgn;ſiong what hee had from 
the Jews, left hee ſhould roo much diſpleaſe the fabulous 
Greeks, if hee ſhould adhere too cloſe ro the Jews, whowere 
ſo infamous among them. Some have thought che ffory of 
Paradiſe was preſerved among the Heathens in the fable of 
the gardens of «Adonis which comes near that of Edes; but 
what footſteps may bee gathered of che crurh of Scripture- 
hiſtory in the Heathen Mythology, will appear afterwards, 
Thus much bere then may ſerve to have manifeſted the ac- 
count which the Scripture gives of the Origine of evil by the 
fall of manco be in irs ſelf rational, and arreſted by the con- 
ſent of ſuch perſons whocannot be ſuſpeRed of any parciali- 
cy to the Scriptures. 


We come now toconfider the other grand difficulty which SeF, 20, 


concerns the Grigine of evil, andthe. truth of Divine provi- 
dence together, Which is, that if ſi» be the cauſe of mſery, 
and there be a God which governs the world; whence comes 
it to paſs, that the worſt of men do (o frequently eſcape ſwſſer- 
ings, and the beſt do ſo commonly wndergo them ? This hath 
been in all ages of che world where men have been Philoſo- 
phical and inquiſicive, one of the great inqueries which che 
minds of men have been perplexed about. The true and 
full reſo/ation of which queſtion, depends much upon thoſe 
grounds and principles which are diſcovered co us by Divine 
revelation in the Scriptures, concerning the grounds of Gods 
patience towards wicked men, the nature and end of ſufer- 
ings which good men are exerciſed with, And certainly 
this ſhould very much commend the Scr:ptwres to all ſober 
and inquiſitive perſons, that they contain in them the moſt 
clear and certain grounds of ſatisfaction ro the minds of 
men, in ſuch things wherein chey are otherwiſe ſo irre- 
ſolved : Bur of that aferwards; Our preſent bufineſs is to 
vive an account of this difficulty from natural reaſon, which 
will bee moſt ſarisfaQorily done by the producing thoſe 
grounds, from which they have-reſolved this queſtion, cur 
malis bene, bouts male,who either have not had, or at leaſt 
owned any thing of Divine revelation, I begin with chat 
which doth concern the proFerity and 1m; unity of wicked 
men, which men have with more confidence infilted on, on 
Uuu 2 this 
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this account, becauſe all men could not but underſtand a 
general reaſon of ſufferings, by reaſon there were none 
whoſe conſciences could wholly acquit them of ewr/ ations; 
bnt why perſons notoriouſly wicked ſhould live in 1mpanity, 
when others ſuffer, that they were unable to give an ac- 
count of, And this was the common prerence of Atheiſmyas 
Simplicins rells us, ovpCalne 5 ma; 5 $12 T0 ajamdie/t]as m- 
rdbew, x; Jia) Toa} > Ty wan azafs Ivorerras, were 3 18xh8 Us 
iauvnis worurres >» linueer on Lent aeghlany, y 2wear Sdrac 75 
Tpagadig Moe. 


Tod wreanwr witot” ts eros odd, 
Kaye? 33 con xirre eamninThu! we 


It comes to paſs, that ſuch who have no grounded beleef of 
a Deity, when they obſerve the miſcries of good men, and the 
tranquillity and felicity of bad min, they regard not the cong= 
wn notions they have of a-Deity, and are ready to cry ent-with 
the Trag edian (or rather of Ariſtophanes in his Plutns,) + 


Shall I not dare to ſay there are no Gods, 
hen thoſe do proſper who have iwjured mee ? 


And it is obſervable, that the moſt 'of thoſe who have 
caken occaſion among the Heathens to queſtion providence, 
have done ir upon ſome remarkable j«#ry which chey have 
conceived to be done to-chemſelves, and ſo we have ground 
tothink that it was more paſſion and zxtereſt, chan any cleac 
reaſon which was the inducement to it» So Diagera reſolves 
toſet up for an Athe»FF, becauſe the perjured perſon was 
nor ſtruck dead in the place, 

And Jaſon in Seneca when he ſees Medea flye away after 
killing his children, cryes out, 


Teſtare nuilos eſſe qua veheris Deo, 


T how tell'ſ# the world there are no Gods that way 
Where thos doſt fly, 


And 
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And ſo Claudia, who largely reaſons the - caſe onboch 


lides, for providence and again ic, ar laſt cells us whac 
. ir was which was che main cauſe of his doubrs: viz. the long 


impunity of Refinus, 


Abſtulit hurc tandem Rufini pena twmultuns 
Abſolvitque Deos, 


Ka finus death doth cleay the Gods, and ſet 
My mind at eaſe, 


Bur becauſe ſome carry it higher, as Cotts in Tilly, who Tully!. 3. de 
reaſons the molt (as became a States-man) in reference to Nt Dear, 


ſuch perſons who had been «/ſefal or hurtful ro-Common 
wealths, ws may.ſuppoſe there might be ſomewhac more of 
reaſon than intereſt in ſuch argumentations; and yer even 
in thoſe diſcomrſes we may (ill finde that. the main oxiginal of 
this quarrel againſt providexce was an over-high eſtrems of 
themſelves, chac they though they deſerved better from che 
Gods, than to receive ſuch injuries, or undergo ſuch calami- 
ties. Therefore Cotte cryes out: on providence, becauſe 
ſuch perſons who were »ſcfwlrco the Roman .Commun-wealth, 
were deſtroyed when the enemies to it eſcaped, as though 
providence had been only.a Titelar Deity of Rome, and had 
nothing todo elſewhere.» Thence hee cryes our, if there he 

providence, why were the two Scipio's. deſtroyed in Spain 

by the Carthaginions? Why.was. Maximus killed by Han- 

whal ? Why were the Kowans with Panins ruined at Canne? 

Why did Reg#lzs undergo ſo much cruelty by the Carthags- 
wians ? Why did not Africams dye in his own bed ? Nay, 

faith hee, to come nearer home, Why is my Uncle Rutilins 
in baniſhmenc > Why was my friend Druſs killed in his 

own houſe? On the ocher fide, . why did Adfarins dye in 
peace, and the moſt cruel Cmne enjoy ſo long tranquillicy? 
with - many other inſtances of borh ſorts, Bur this is ic 
which I take notice of cheſe for,becauſe we hereby ſee how 
common it is for men co-queſtion providence, more out of 
Paſſion and Intereſt, then our of any ſolid grounds. of: 
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Set, 31, Let ustherefore appeal from perſons who were particular. 
4 ly engaged by ſome private ereſt in thoſe paſſages, from 
whence they would infer chat there was no provzdence, ro 

ſuch who food by unconcerned, and made wſe of the free 

dictates of their reaſon in theſe caſes. And ſuch perſons 

when they come toreaſonthe caſe like Philoſophers, and men 

our of paſſion, have given ſatisfaftory and rational accounts 

why God in his wiſe providewce may ſometimes ſuffer the 

worft of men, to go on in impunity, when good men may go 

through the trowbles of this world, As, 

I. God forbears wicked men, to propennd the example of 

his goodneſs to their imitation, to teach them uot to revenge 

Plutarch. de his their injuries too greedily on each other. Thus Platarch, 1n 
q« ſero puni- that admirable diſcourſe of hison this ſ#bjeft, infiſts on as 
wnta/ & aumine, his firſt reaſon, why God doth not preſently puniſh wicked 
Pr 550.edFr. men. For, ſaith hee out of Plato, God hath ſet forth him. 
ſelf in the midſt of the world for onr imitation; and true wer- 

Ine is nothing elſe but an imitation of the Dryine nature. And 

therefore God, ſaith Plats, gave man the nſe of ſight, that by 

the fight of the heavenly bodzes, and the exatt motions, which 

are in them, men ſhould learn Tr d'onw * Teypuroy, 

that which was comely ad orderly, and hate all diſorderly ang 

irregular motions; For as hee excellently ſpeaks : * 38 bow 3, y 

por arSpond mater O18 Tmpuns? , # To pupſann, 2 Pivfe 

To & ineivg nance! x, a2adoy eic agynv There is 

n? greater benefit man can recerve from God, than to attain 

true vertue by the imitation and purſmt of thoſe perfetli ons 

which are in im. And thence, ſaith Plutarch, God forbears 

to puniih wicked men preſently, nor lealt if hee ſhould pu- 

nith chem he might do that he would repent of afterwards, 

ef" nfs 7) fel mas muwging pw ds x Mdfpov apaupir, but 

that hee might take away the fury and wolente of men um re- 

wvenging their injuries on each other, that they ſhould not do 

Itin wrath and anger, with as much eagerneſs as they ſa» 

115fierheir hunger andthirſt, whereby they do, emme&r 7H; 

Apwmxcoy, leap upon them who have injured then , With as 

much fury as a wilde beaſt upon his prey; / bur men ſhould 
learn to imitate 7iw ine/re aeghom x4 wie, Gods gentle. 
neſſe and patience, whereby hee gives the offender time to 
conſider 


L Ch, 3. The Divine Authority of the Scriptures aſſerted, 52 3 
_ confider with himſelf what hee hath done, before hee doth 
pil ſeverely puniſh him. As Plato when his Boy had angred 
_ him,ſtood Rill a while wichour ſtriking him,n%# wud xong/Lops 


_. as hee ſaid, pumſhing bimſelf firft for bis anger , before hee 
would chaſtiſe the Boy for his fault; and Archytas when hee 


= ſaw how negligent his workmen had been, and began to be 
"ts very angry withthem, told them, wwzgn in Spiuas 5- 


he uv, It ts wellfor you that I am angry with you. Now ſaith 
| Plutarch, if the conſideration of this forbearance in men 


50 ſhould rend to moderate mens hear and violence, how much 
of more ſhould che conſideration of the lenity and patience of 
_ God doit ! x; ior 16% wiery dperys Thi gegimra x; Thu wer 
, xaM m9, and to account gentleneſſe and forbearance to 
Jon be an imitation of divine perfeitzons. Now what can be more 
or rational and agreeable to our apprehenſions of a divine na- 
og twrerhen this1s, that hee ſhould ſhew his goodneſs to all, 
= and by his forbearance of ſo many, teach che world more 
nd meekneſs and gentleneſs towards each other ? For if offen- 
by ces riſe by the quality of the perſon againſt whom they are 
ich committed, no injuries can be ſogreat in one man to ano- 
wat cher, as thoſe «ffronts are men pur »pon God by their con- 
ad rinual prevocations of him : And if God then be of ſo infinite 
"ou patience to forbear ſach who have offended him, what ju- 
ofes ſtice and reaſon is there, but chat men ſhould expreſs more 


6 lenity and patience towards each other ? So Hierocles excel- 
wu lencly ſpeaks, wu) x us Tus puriag wad $z1t F xiv, bs wane7 wh 
ons | "Swe ard mer, od His guar Paniag daMy xonmG nd ie wy” 
Ars Teeny, A good manimitates God in the meaſures of friend « 
Pu= ſhip, who hates no man, and extends his loving kindneſs to all 
ds, mankind, Of which Seneca likewiſe ſomewhere ſpeaks. Ne 


but Deos quidems immortales ab hac tam e ffuſa benignitate ſacri- 
re | !egi negligenteſque cor 1m deterrent; utuntur nattra ſua, 
do cuntta, interque illa, ipſos munerum ſuorum malos interpre- 


ſas tes juwvant, The Divine Ben'gnity extends its ſelf to all, 
Toic even to ſuch 45 affront and diſhoxony them, and abuſe the gifts 
1 28 they beſtow upox them. And fince there is ſo much eruth 
and reaſox in that of Plato, nag od a 147 To punto Mats 
"7 ws, It 1s the berg ht of goodneſs to be like to God,we lee waar | 
excellent reaſon there is for that command of our hIns; 
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Love your entmics, and do good, and lend, boping for nothin 
again; and your reward ſhall bet great, and yee ſhall bee t 
children of the higheſt; for bee is kinde unto the unthankfal, and 
fo For evil. Bee yee therefore merciful, as your Father is mer- 
ciful. 

2, God forbears preſently to puniſh wicked men, to give 
then time to become better, This the ſame excellent Mora- 
bt gives as another account of Gods patience, that thereby 
hee gives them gebvor wezs imarighduor, 4 ſpace to repent, 25 
the Scriptwre calls it, For men, ſaith Plutarch, in their pu- 
wiſhments look_ at _— further than meer ſatisfying their 
revenge and malice, and that makes them purſue thoſe that 
have offended them with ſo much rage and eagerneſs; but God, 
ſa'rh-hee, aims at the cure of theſe who are not utterly incu« 
rable, To ſuch hee gives, WarmBawX. 25m, o time to reforms 
ix, Here hee brings in the examples of fuch who were bad 
at firſt, an came afterwards ro be changed from what they 
were; for which hee inſtancerh in Cecrops, who was thence 
called &mnr, becauſe from a cruel ſevere Prince,he became 
oentle and milde; and ſo Gelon and Hieron of Sicily, and 
Pifiſtratus ths Son of Hipperrates, who from being Mſur- 

ers, became excellent Princes, If Miltiades, ſaith hee, had 
en cur off while he ated he part of a Tyrant, or Cimon in 
his Inceft, or Themiſtocles 1n his debancheries, what had be- 
come of Marathon, Enrymedon, Dianinm, by which the 
Athenians gor ſo great glory and liberty ? and as he well ob» 
ſerves, "vir 383 «r padre Foowt wangir Enfhpugir , Great Spi- 
rits do rothing mean; *N dp36i 91 &%u mrm wo got © aure7s 
2 dperipior y at” us ode Srapiggrray oo «if 9 wirigeat of, 
2651887 19G inbeir. That ſharp and ative ſpirit that is in thens 
can never lye at reft by reaſon of its vigour, but they are toſſed 
wp ard down, a; it were ina Tempeſt, till they come to a ſettled 
compoſed life, Burt as the multicudes of weeds argues the 
ricaneſs and ſofrneſs of the ground, though for the ſake of 
thoſe weeds one nor skill'd in husbandry would not account 
ſuc" ground worth. looking after; ſo, ſaith hee, «mm mu 
% 960.4 aeatartrigw di unadra Ou a6 3 great fpurits nſ#- 
ally bring forth no commendable fruits at firſt; which wee 
conſidering the danger and hurtfulneſs of, are preſently for 
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cutting them down; but ove that more wiſely conſiders the 
eneronus nature which may le under this ill frait, waits time 
and leiſure, till reaſon and age begins to maſtir theſe head- 
ſtrong paſſions. And therefore according to the. prudent 
Law of the e/Egyptians, the woman with childe muſt bee re- 
prieved till the time of her delivery. 
3. God fþares ſome wicked men from puniſhment to make 
hems inſtruments of his juſtice in pumſhing others. Evios 
o {AAE "> LOAGRSHL $71 peoy mWHea y, ety Snpanr0tpors 1 Sm>)y p1 0279 _ 
Azaeriv, as Plutarch goes on, God ſpares ſome from puniſh- 
ment, that by them he might puniſh others. Which he ſuppoſerh 
ro bethe caſe of all Tyrants; and thereby Corta's difhculty 
concerning Marins, CimaySylla, and thoſe cther cruel and 
Tyranncal yerſons, who had uſurped authoricy among them, 
is clearly taken off ; For Divine Providence might let thoſe 
Trees grow from whence hee incended to take his Rods to 
ſcourge others withall. God makes the ſame #ſe of Tyrants 
(Caich Plutarch) to Common-wealths, that Phyſicians do of 
the gall of a Hyex4 and other hurtful creatures; which may 
bee 200d for caring ſome dangerous diſeaſes; ſo may the 
Tyranuical ſeverity and ſharpueſs of ſuch perfons bee con- 
tinued #77 veer «m1 )ef £014 x; ra Seats till the diſeaſes of the 
Political body be cured by theſe (harp Meatcines, Such a one 
Was Phalaris tothe Agrigentimes,and Maris tothe Romany: 
and the Oraclerold the Sicycomans 1n expreſs rerm*gucdonyr 
hs S6.2%, Thi mw; the City wanted ſome ſevere diſcipline. 
Thence T o:i1as,when he found what ſtrange ſucceſs he had 
in his ence: prizes,called himſelf Flagel/um Der,and thought 
God railea him up on purpoſe to be a ſcourge for the /ins of 
the world, And no doubr thoſe range paſſ2ges of the 
Roman Common-wealth (wich made Cats at lealt diſpure 
providence .and ſay,res druinas multun; habere caligin's, when 
he ſaw Pompey ſucceſsful as long as he ſerved his ambition, 
bur preſently overthrown when hee ſtood for the Common» 
wealth) theſe things, I ſay, had a nigher ezd than they 
looked 2t, which was to make both Pompey and Ceſar the 
inſtrumzerts of Divine juſtice to punith the Romans for their 
laſts, ambition and cruelty, which were never greater than 
in that age, Now then mo may juſtly puntth offenders, 
X X why 
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why may he not ſpare ſome to make them his inframex; in 
che pawiſhing of others, eſpecially ſince after he hath uſed 
his rods,he may caſt them into che fire too 2 as was evident 
in the inſlance of Ceſar, who after all his langhters and rri- 
umphs was murdered in the Senate, and chat by ſome who 
had been as at :ve as any for him, And herein divine ju- 
Rice, borh as to the puniſhment of rhe perſons, and the 
means of iry hath been very remarkable in multitudes of in- 
Fances, Which every ones reading may afford him, 

4- Therefore, another account why God may ſpare wicked 
men a great while, is, That divine providence might moye 
remarkably bee obſerved in the manner of their puniſhment 
afterwards. Platarch tells us of Callippms, who was ftab'd b 
his enemies wich the ſame dagger with which he had killed 
Dion under a prerence of friendſnip. And when Miriu 
the Argive was killed in a tumult, afrerwards upon the day 
of a ſolemn ſhew, a braſſe ftatne in the marker place fell 
upon his wwrderer, and kill'd him there» Bur moſt remark- 
able is the ſtory of Belſms recorded by the ſame author, who 
having killed fis Father, and a long time concealed ir, goes 
one night ro ſupper to ſome Friends,and while he was there, 
thruſts up his ſpear into a Swallows neſt, and pulls ir down, 
and kills the young ones; his Friends asking him the reaſon 
of > (trange an aton * « 20 (43n) ws miles tyrrapiapr any «) 
Ads x 19mG0dny , 6 a mulerir® Ty marheg. Do not you hear, 
ſaith hee, how they falſly accnſe mee, and cry ont that I have 
kilied my Father ? Which being by the perſons preſent car- 
ried tothe King, and the rruth of 1: found out, he was exe- 
cuted for it» Such ſtrange wales doth providence ſometimes 
uſe to ſhery how vigilant it is, even when wee think it ſleeps 
the moſt, 

5. Though God ſpares the perſons of wicked men, hee doth not 
defer therr puniſhment , When the thoughts of their evil 
ations 1s the greateſt torment to them; Maxima peccati 
pena eſt, peccaſſe, as Seneca (peaks, Sin bears irs own 
puni/1»mznrt along With it. Wickedn. fle js $694 7 
June”: inlpe, the moſt exquiſite contriver of mijery, which 
fills che minds of thoſe who commir it with continual con- 
ſternations, anxiecies and perplexities of mind, Bur as that 
often 
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of:en and deſervedly ciced author on this ſubje&, Platarch 
rells us, moſt men are in this like Children, who when they 
behold malefaRors in the Theatres in their cloth of gold, and 
purple robes, with their crowns on their heads dancing 
abour, cheyadmire them) and imagine chem to be moſt hap» 
py men, till they ſcechem laſhed and beaten, and fire come 
our from their brave apparel; ſo ſaith hee, as long as men 
ſee others in their pomp and grandeur, they think them far 
from puniſhmenc , till chey behold their execution, which 
ſaith hee, is not ſo much the entrance of their puniſhment as 
the perfeftion of ir, So that the /ongey the time of their lives 
is,the longer is the time of their puniſhment here; 4d yas 
vas] inchdinecy, in tyiegrar xa 3,du0t; they are not puniſhed 
when they grow old, but they are grown old in puniſhments, 
Cannot wee ſay a perſon is pw»ifhed while he is in priſon and 
hath his fetters upon him, cill his exec#tio» comes ? nor that 
one that hath drunk poiſoy, is a dying while he walks abour 
till che cold comes ro his heart, and kills him 2? if we deny, 
ſaith he, that all the i#quietudes horrors and anxieties of mind 
which wicked men have,are no part of their puniſhment,we may 
4s well ſay that a fiſh which hath ſwallowed the hook, 1s not 
takgn, becauſe hee is not fryed, or cmt in peeces, SO it 1$ with 
every wicked man,he hath ſwallowed che hook, when he-harh 
commitred an evil a&ion (7 9auw + eSpiay Sarep Sineap 
euIor ifiiilow) and his conſcience within him, as hee ex- 


preſlerh it. 
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troubled Sea, which caſts forth nothing but mire and dirt. As 
Apoklodorns dreampr, that hee was flead and boyled by the 
Scythians, and thar his heart ſpake to him out of che Caul- 
dron, *Ew avs Tiff ains, ] ans the canſe of all this, God 
deals by wicked men, as Caligula was wont to [ay of thoſe 
he commanded to be executed, ferit ut ſentiant-ſe mors, he {0 
puniſhes them; as to make chem ſenſible of their puniſh- 
ments, AndasT acitss ſpeaks of cruel and wicked perſons, 
quorum mentes i recludantuy, poſſint aſpics laniatus & tins; 
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quando ut corpora verberibus, 1ta ſevitia, libidine malis con: 
ſult is animus dilaceretuyr, Wickednelſs 1s the only fury which 
continually hawnts and laſhes thoſe who delight in it, and 
leaves till behinde ir al7yg8 4} poCipa' midn loathſome and 
terrible perturbations, ſecret gripings of conſcience and ſelf- 
condemning thoughts for their folly and wickedneſs , like 
Lyſimachns, who for extream thirſt offered his King dome to 
the Gete toquenchir, which when hee had done, g67 js 4uis 
xax/ags © 81 ndorled im Beggeias > it prums Cameing mgurny, 
What a wretch was I (faith he) fo loſe ſuch a King dome for ſo 
ſhort a pleaſure And though wicked men be nor ſenſible of 
che loſs of a far more glorious Kingdome than this of Lyſt- 
machnus, vize that of Heaven, yet they cannot but be ſenſible 
how much chey have loſt char K:ngdowme which every good 
man hath in the &ranquillity of his ſpirit, and the command of 
his paſſions. 

6, T he time that God ſpares wicked men, is not ſo long as we 
think for. It1s all one, as Plutarch ſaith, as If wee thould 
complain, that the malefaftor was puniſhed in the evening, 
and not in the morging; Gods forbearance is but for a very 
lictle time, comparcd with his own duration. We meaſure 
God by the ſhort honr-glaſs of our own tie, when we are 
ſo ready to confinz him to our meaſures, The time ſeems 
long to us, bur it is as Nothing in its ſelf: #769 nf 79 3:7 95 
ei Ipwnive bbs S12cnue, 76 wie Br, the whole life of man comps 
pared with eternity is nothing, Beſides all this time God ſuffers 
wicked men to live here, hee hath chem under ſafe c»/tody; 
he doth bnt ler them rake the &r within che proſor-walls, or 
it may be they may play and ſport themſelves there, bur 
there is #o psſſib111ty of eſcaping our of the hands of Dzvixe 
Tuſtice. 

7. God forbeays wicked men here, becanſe the time is to 
come whereia God intends to puniſh them, This is the highe(t 
vindication of Divine Proyidence as to the preſent 1mpunicy 
of wicked men in the world, becauſe this 1s nor the Proper 
ſeaſon for the open execntion of Juitice, There are but fer 
in compariſon whom Jſtice cauſerth to be executed in the 
priſon, of what are reſerved for the general Aſiizes; God 
reſerves them for a fair and opentryal, for the greater vin- 
dication 
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dication of his hoxour, and manifeſtation of his Juſticeto the 
world. And although Gods Fudgements even in this world 
be ſometimes ſo remarkable, that wee cannot bur ſee a hand 
of Providence in them, yer chey are bur few whom God doth 
ſo remarkably puniſh here ro make us more firmly beleeve 
a day of Judgement to come. Which though it bee moſt 
cleariy and fully revealed in Scripture, yer the Heathens 
themſelves from meer resſon had have ſuch a perſwaſion of 
ic, that they have given this as another great reaſon, why 
God did forbear to puniſh wicked men here, bccauſe he did 
reſerve them” for future puniſhment. For as the ſame 


Moralift (peaks in the ſame diſcourſe concernins the ſoul, ,,, 
& 5@Mite?) 38 Sap alan x7! # Hlov, Gras 5 Neyorien?) mins Tſe © 


24164 off aggonnertfs , this preſent life is the place of the ſouls 
combate,which when it bath fimhed, it then receiver according 
to its performance of it, And as he before !pe 1ks,cot $61 ably 
6 F Os Tu aejroiy & wear ty Sin worlw mc ar anions Juris Bas, 
2 Su 74e9 bn, Four amw nanny alesgarle. SThcgr. 7 he (ame reaſon 
which confirms providence, doth likewiſe confirm the immar « 
tality of the ſoul; and if one bee taken away, the other follows. 
"Ov ow 3 Ty Yuay were Thu my Tad libs parnnty eixds 83 PE 
ammSh4% 6 mweicz., And if the ſoul doth ſubſiſt after death, 
it ftands to the greateſt reaſon, that it ſhowld there receive either 
reward or puniſhment,” | hus we ſee how far natural light, and 
moral reaſon will carry men in the vincicating of Dive 
Providence, as to the preſent impunity of wicked men, 
Tae other part which concerns the ſuffermgs of good men * 

is not of ſo great difficulty, becauſe rherc are none ſo good 
25 not to have a mixture of evil in them, and as they have a 
mixture of evil, ſo they have but a mrxture of puniſhment; 
none lying under ſo great miſeres here but withall they have 
ſome ſhare in the comforts of this life, And therefore 1c is 
leſs wonder, that this part of Divine Prowidence which con- 
cerns the ſufferings of good men, hath not wanted ſome 
among the Heathen Moraliſts,wh » have made it their deſign 
co vindicate it ; which ſerting ahde what Surmpliciues on 
Epiftetus and many. others have done, is fully performed by 
Seneca in his tract On this very ſubject, cur bonts male ſit, 
cur fit Providentia (as AMnretws reſtores the .ticle of that 
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book) wherein theſe following accounts are given of ir, 
1.God brings them up as bis children neder ſharp diſciplixe 
for their future benefit, A good man in Seneca's language is, 
diſcipulns Dei, emnlatorque, & vera progemies : which in the 
language of the Scriptwre, 15, 0ne tanght of God, a follower of 
God, and one born of him. Now ſaith hee, Parens alle magn;. 
ficus, virtutum nou lems exaltor, ficut ſeveri patres, durins 
edacat, God who is the great Father of good men, heeps them 


under diſcipline while nnder age, and by hardſhip fits them for 


the prattice of virtne, Thence hee bids us take notice of the 
different indulgence of Fathers and Mothers to their Chil. 
dren; the Father ne haſtens them to School, ſuffers them not 
to be idle on their play-dayes, makes them toyle and ſome. 
times cry; the Mother ſhe is all for holding them in her lap, 
keeping them our of the Sun, and from catching cold, would 
not willingly have them either cry or take pains, Patrinm 
habet Deus adverſus bonos animnm, & illos fortims amat, 
God bears the indulgence of a Father towards his childyey, 
and loves them with greater ſeverity, 

2, Good men receive benefit by their ſuſferings; quicquid 
everit in [num colorens trabit, ſaith Seneca of a good man, 
which in the language of the Apoſtle is, every thing works 
rogether for his good, The Sea loſeth nothing, ſaith hee, of its 
ſaltneſs by the rivers running into it, neither doth a good may 
by the current of his ſufferings. And of all benefits which hee 
receives, that of the exerciſe and trya/ of his virtue and 
patience is moſt diſcernable. Aarcet ſine adverſario virtws; 
as ſoon as Carthage was deſtroyed, Reme fell ro Luxwry: 
True wreitlers deſire to have ſome to try their ſtrength wpou 
them ; ci non induſirio otinm pans eft > an a&ive ſpirit 
hates idleneſs and cowardiſe ; for e:1amſi ceciderit, de 
| ns prgnat, though bis legs bee cnt off, hee will fight on his 

Meege 

3. [t redounds to Gods howonr, when good men bear up un+ 
der ſufferings. Ecce par Deo dignum vir fortis cum mala fortu- 
14 compoſituse It is a ſpeQacle God delights to ſee, a good 
man combare with calamities. God doth in Sexecs's phraſe 
quoſdam faſtidio tranfire, paſſeth them by in a flight; ay old 
wreſtler ſcorns to contend with a coward, one who is vinci para- 
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tur, ready to yeeld uppreſently.Calamitater ſub jugum mit- 
tare proprium magni viri eft, it argues a noble ſpiric ro bee 
able co ſubdue nuſeries. 

4» It tend; to the tryal and mcreaſe of their ſtrength, Seneca 
highly excols char ſpeech of the Phs/oſopher Demetrius, Ni bil 
infehicins eo cui nibul unquam event adverſi; non licait enim 
zl ſe experirs. Hee 1s the moſt unhappy man who never 
knew what miſery meant; for hee could never know what 
he was able to bear. And, as he ſaith; co paſs ones life away 
ſme morſ# animi, withour any trouble, ir 1 1gnorare reruns 
natnye alteram partems , not to know What 15 upon the ye- 
verſe of nature. [dem licet fecerint qui integri revertuntur 
ex acie, mags fpettarur qui [aucins redit, Though hee that 
comes home ſound, mighc fight as well as hz that is woand=- 
ed, yet the wounded perſon hatch che more pitty, and is molt 
cryed up for his valour, The Pilor is ſeen in a tempeZt, a 
Souldier in battel, and a good man in ſufferings, God doth 
by ſuch, as Maſters do by Scholars, yut plus laboris ab his 
exigunt, quibus certior Fþer eſt: who ſer the bet wits the 
hardeſt tack 3» 

5. Ged exerciſeth good men with ſufferings, ts diſcover the 
indifferency of thoſe things which meu value ſo much in the 
world, when hee denies them to good men. Blinine(s would 
be hateful ,if none were blind but ſuch whole eyes were put 
out; and therefore Appins and AMerelins were blind, Riches 
are nogo001 things, therefore the worſt as well as the beſt 
have them. Nullo modo mag poteſt Deus concupita traduce- 
re, quam ſi illa ad twrprſſimos defert, ab oprimis abigit. God 
could not traduce or defame thoſe things more which men 
defire ſo much, rhan by raking them away from the beſt of 
men, a id giving them tathe worlt, 

6, That they might be examples to others of patience and 
conſtancy; For as Seneca concludes, n4tz ſuxt in exemplar, 
they are born to be patterns to others, If co theſe things 
wee add what the #ord of God diſcovers concerning the 
nature, grounds, and ends of afftifliopsy and that glory which 
ſhall be revealed,in comparilon wich which exceeding werght 
of glory theſe light and moment any affi ill rout - are not at all to be 
valned, then we have a clear and full vindication of Divine 
Providence, 


| Origenes Sacre: Book III, 
Providence, as to the ſufferings of good men,as well asto the 
Impnnity of ſuch as are wicked. But how-ever from hence 
we ſee how far the meer light of reaſon hath carried men in 
reſolving theſe difficx [ties concerning Goas Providence in the 
world, and what a «tional account may bee given of them, 
ſuppoſing evi/ of pamſhment to ariſe from ſin, and that 
there is a God in the world , who is ready to puniſh the 


wicked, and ro reward the good ; Which was the thing to be 
ſhened, 
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CHAP, ly. 
Of the Origine of Nations. 


All mankind derived from Adam, if the Scriptures bee true. 
The contrary ſuppoſition an introduttion to Atheiſm, The 
truth of the Hiſtory of the Flood, The poſſibility of an nniver« 
ſat deluge proved. The flood univerſal as to manksnd, whe- 
ther wnrverſal as to the earth and animals ; no neceſſity of 
aſſerting ether, Tet ſuppoſing the poſſibility of i demon- 
ſtrated without creation of new waters, Of the Fountains of 
the deep. The proportion which the height of mountains 
bears to the Diameter of the Earth. No mountains much 
above three mile perpendicular, Of the Origine of founta'ng, 
T he opixion of Ariltotle and others concerning it diſcuſſed, 
T he true account of them from the vapours ariſing from the 
maſs of (ubterraneous waters, Of the Capacity of the Ark 

for receruing the Animals, from Buteo 4nd others, The 
trath of the deluge from the Teſtimony of Heathen Nations, 
Of the propa ation of Nations from Noahs poſt erity. Of the 
beginning of the Aſlytian Empire. The mwltiplication of 
mankind after the flood . Of the Chronology of the LXX. of 
the timebetween the flood and Abraham,and the advant ages 
of ut, Of the pretence of ſwch Nations, who called then« 
ſelves eAborigines. Adiſcourſe concerning the fi ſt planta- 
tion of Greece, the common opinion propounded and ye- 
jetted. The Hellens not the firſt mhabitants of Greece, but 
the Pelaſgi. The large fpread of them over the parts of 

Greece ; Of their Langnage different from the Greeks. 

Whence theſe Pelaſgi came; that Phaleg was the Pelaſgus 

of Greece, and the leader of that Colony, proved from FEpi- 

phanius : the language of the Pelaſgi in Greece Oriental : 
thence an account given of the many Hebrew words in the 

Greek language, and the remainders of the Eaſteru langna- 

ges in the Iſlands of Greece, both which wot froms the Phx- 

nicians as Bochartus thinks, hut from the old P<l aſgi.Of the 
ground of the affinity between the Jevvs andLacedzmonians. 

Of the peopling of America, 

HE next thing vve proceed to give a rational account 


of, in the Hiſtory of the firſt ages of the World con- 
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tained in Scripture, is the peopling of the World from 
Adam. Which is of great conſequence for us to under- 
ſtand, not only for the ſatisfaion of our curioficy as to the 
true Origine of Nations , but alſo in order to our beleeving 
the trath of the Scriptures , and the univerſal effe&s of the 
fall of man. Neither of which can bee ſufficiently cleared 
without this. For as itis hard to conceive how the effects 
of mans fall ſhould exrend co all mankind,unleſſe all man- 
kind were propagated from Adam ; {o it 1s unconceivable 
how the account of things givenin Scripture ſhould be true, 
if there were perſons exiſtent in the World long before 
Adams was, Since the Seriptere doth ſo plainly affirm , that 
God bath made of one blood all Nations of men, for to dwell on 
the face of the earth; Some Greek, copyes read it &$ ws, leaving 
our «/yar9* which the vw/gar Latin follows : the Arrabick 
verſion to explain both, reads it ex homine, or as De Dieu 
renders it ex Adamo uno, there being bur the difference of 
one letter in the Eaſtern languages between D7 and ON the 
one denoting blood, and the other mar, Bur if wee take it as 
our more ordinary copyes read it oF 9% dpe]@ , yet there- 
by it iS plain, that the meaning iS not that all mankind was 
made of the ſame #n:form matter,as the aucthour of the Pre- 
Adamites weakly imagined ( for by chat reaſon, not only 
mankind butrhe whole World might be ſaid to bee wir 
auaro of the ſame blood, fince all things inthe World 
were at firſt formed out of the ſame matter) but due is 
raken there inthe ſenſe in which it occurs in the beſt Greek 
auchors, for the ſtock our of which men come : So Homer, 


E876? y $143! $701 x dipar@ nuerlgy- 
Thence thoſe who are neat relations,are called inSophbocler, 
4 79% war ; Thence the Name of Conſangninuy for 
nearneſs of relation ; and Yirgiluſerhſavgus in the ſame 
ſ-nle, 


Trojan a ſarguine duct, 


So that the Apoles meaning is, that however men now are 
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ſodiſperſed in their habirarions, and differ ſo much in lan- 
age and cuſtomes from each ocher,yer they all were 
originally of the ſame fock , and did derive their ſucceſſion 
from that firſt 92aw whom God created, Neither can ic bee 
conceived on what account Adam in the Scriprare is called x Cor. 15. 45; 
the firſ# mar, and that he was made a lwing ſoul, and of the 47: 
earth, earthly ; upleſs it were to denote that hee was abſo- 
lucely the fr? of his kind,and ſo was to be the Randard and 
meaſure of all that follows. And whcn our £amour would 
reduce all things to the beginmug , hee inſtanceth in thoſe 
words which were pronounced after Eve was formed”, But... 
. . 1s 27 
frons the beg inning of the Creation God made them male and 
female ; For this cauſe ſhall a man leave Father and, Mother 
and cleave nnto his Wife, Now nothing can bee more plain 
and eaſie then from hence to argue thus; thoſe of whom 
thoſe words were ſpoken , were the firſt male and female 
which were made in the beginning of the Creation ; bur ir 
is evident theſe words were ſpoken of Adam and Eve: And 
Adam ſaid, this is now bone of my bone, and fleſh of my fleſh : 
therefore ſhall a max leave bis Father and his Mother and ſhall 
cleave unto his Wife. If the Scriptares then of the New Teſta- 
ment be true,it is moſt plain and evident that all mankind 1s 
deſcended from Adam ; and no leſs conſpicuous is it from 
the hiſtory of the Creation as delivered by AMeſer. 
For how neceſſary had it been for Moſer, when hee was Se, 24 
giving an account of the Grigine of thirgs, to have diſco= 
vered by whomthe World was firfi planted, ifthere had 
been any ſach plantation before Adam , but to ſay that all 
the deſign of Moſes was onely to give an account of the 
Origine and hiſtory of the Jews/Þ Nation, and that Adm 
was only the firlt of that ſtock, is manifeſtly ridiculous, ir 
being ſo clear, that nor only from «Adam and Noah, bur 
from Sem, Abrahams, and Iſaac,came o:her Nations beſides 
that of Jews, And by the ſame reaſon chat 1tis ſaid. char 
Moſes on!y ſpeaks of the Or:g:»e of the Jew {#r Natios in the 
hiftory of Adam, it may as well be ſaid that Afeſes ſpeaks 
only of the making of Caneas, and thar part of the Herwens 
Which was over it , when hee deſcribes the Creation of th2 
world in the fix dates work. For why may not the Earth in 
Yyy 2 tae 
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the ſecond ver. of Geneſis be as well underſtood of the Land 
of Judes, and the light and produRion of animals and 
vegetable: referre only to that, as to underſtand ic ſo in re- 
ference to the flood, and in many other paſlages relaring to 
thoſe eldeſt crimes > Burt the Authoy of that Hypotheſis an- 
ſwers, T hat the firſt Chapter of Geneſis may relate to the true 
Crigine of the world, and the firſt peopling of it , but mn the 
ſecond Moſes begins to give an account f the firſt man and 
woman of the Jewiſh Nation, Very probable ! bur if this 
bee not a putring aſunder thoſe which God hath joyned ro- 
ether, nothing 1s. For doth nor Moſes plainly at hiſt give 
an account of the formation of things, in rhe firſt fixe dates, 
and of his reſt on the ſeventh ? but haw could hee bee ſaidro 
have reſted then from the works of Creation , If after this 
followed the formation of Adam and Eve in the ſecon'1 
Chapter ? Beſides if the forming of man mentioned, Gen. 
2+ 7, be diſtin& from that mentioned. Gev, 1, 27, then by 
all parity of reaſon, FRM OATTI M\\I>Wmn the Generations 
of Heaven and Earth mentioned, Gez, 2, 4: muſt be diftin&t 
from tl;e Creation of the Heaven and Earth, mentioned,Gev, 
I. 1. And ſoif there were another Creation of Heaven and 
Earth belonging tothe Jews in Gen. 2, we may likewiſe be- 
ſieve that there was a neWCreation of man and woman in that 
Chapter diſtinct from that mentioned in the former. Again 
furcher, if there had b2en any ſuch perſons in the world be- 
fore Adam, no doubt Adam himſelf was ignorant of them 
or ele ir had been a falſe and ridiculous account which he 
eives of the name of his Wite MN becauſe ſhe was N 2208 
the mo: her of all Irving. Not of all living things, for that 
24d been a more proper deſcription of a Ceres, or Magna 
Mater, or Diana multuimammia, of our Grand-mother the 
earth, but certainly it extends to all of the kind , that 
21l living creatures that are of humane nature came from 
her. So the Chaldee Paraphraſt underſtands it, ſhee was 
called Hava , becauſe ſhee was NWIN 22 937 .NDN the 


TORT FE mother of all the Sous of men, And ſo the Arabick, verſion) 
#2/ur. &> gent 44 pſ4 fuit mater omnis viventls rationalis, To;which 
1.1, 5 Þ. 65. purpoſe our Learned Selden cites the verſion of the 


Manrianan Jews, andthe Perſk,of Tawaſing, 
Bur 
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Bur whart ever the credic or authority of theſe verſions be, 
this is moſt certain, that Adans had no reaſon ar all to have 
given this name to his wife , as being the Mother of all liy- 
zng if there had bcen any of mankind exiſting in the world 
from other mothers, which had been long before Eve was 
formed. So that we find ir plain and clear, chart if the re- 

ort given of things in Scripture bee true , the hypotheſis of 
rt} rc is undoubtedly falſe. Andcertainly whoever 
ſeriouſly conſiders the frequent refleions on the Authority 
ofche Scriptures Which were caſt by the asthoy of that Fi- 
fon, and his endeavouring on all occaſions to derogate from 
the miracles recorded in ity may eafily ſuſpe& the defign of 
that Author was not to gain any cr2dit to his opinton from 
thoſe arguments from Scyzptare , Which hee makes ſhew of 

( which are picifully weak and ridiculous ) bur having by 
the help of ſuch arguments made his opinion more plaulible, 
his hope was that kis opinion would in time undermine the 
Scriptnres themſelves. When he had made ir appear that the 
account given in the Scr;ptures of the plantation of the 
\World was unſatisfaRory, fince there were men before A- 
dam, which the Scriptures to pleaſe the Jewiſh Nation, take 
n9 notice of. - So that after hee had attempted co proſtitute 
the” Scriptures to his opinion , his next work had been to 
have turned them out of doors, as nor of credit to bee relyed 
on by any when they were ſo common to every opinions .Bur 
how impious , abſurd and rude thar atrempt was upon the 

ſacred and inviolable amthority of the Scriptures , hath been 
ſo fully diſcovered by his very many not unlearnzd adverſa- 
ries, that it might ſCem needleſs ſo much as co have raken 

notice of ſo weakly grounded, and inhrmly proved an 0- 
pinion x had ic not thus far lain in my way in order 
rothe clearing the true Origme of Nations according to the 

Scriptures, Tae main foundations of which fabulqys Opin 

on lying cheifly in che pretended ant1qmries of rhe Cha'de- 

ans, Egyptians, and others, have been fully taken away in 

Gur firlt book where our whole delign -vas to manifelt the 

want of credibility inthoſe acconnts of ancient times , which 

are delivered by Heathen Nations 1n of politionto the Scripe 
tures, There is nothing ar all in Scripture from theC rea- 
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tion of Adam to the flood which ſeems to give any counte- 
nance tothat figment, bur only what may be eaſtly reſolved 
from the conſideration of the great conciſeneſs of the Mo- 
ſaick, Hiſtory, in reporting that long incerval of time which 
was berween the fall of Adam, and the 7lo9d ; By means of 
which conciſeneſs ſnch things are reporte: a5 ſpeedily done, 
becauſe immediately ſucceeding 1n the { © y, which asked a 
very conliderable time before they could be effected z and 
beſides all things which were done before the Flood, being 
all quite oblicerared by it, and all the numerous potterity of 
Adam being then coy ge vt, gr and his Family exe 
cepred) to what purpoſe had ir been any further co have 
reported the paſſages before the Flood, otherwiſe chen 
thereby tolet us underſiand the certainey of the ſucceſſion of 
perſons from Adam , and ſuch attions in thoſe times which 
might bee remarkeable d:ſcoveries of Gods providence and 
mans wickedxeſs in it, which being moſt apparent ar firſt in 
C ain and his poſterity, did by degrees ſo ſpread its ſelf over 
the face of the then inhabiced World, that the juſt God was 
thereby provoked to ſend a Delage among them to ſweep 
away tke preſent inhabitants ro make room for another Ge- 
eration to ſucceed them. 

This therefore we now come toconfider,viz., The Hiſtory 
of the floed , ardrhe certainty of the propagation of the world 
from the poſterity of Noah after the Flood. I begin with the 
Hiſtory of the Flood, its ſelf, as to which,two thingswill be 
ſufficient ro demonſtrate the truth of ir. 7. 'If there bee no- 
thing mit repugnant to reaſon, 2. If we have ſufficient evi- 
dence of the truth of it, from ſuch who jet have not beleeved 
the Scriptmres, There are only two things which ſeem 
queſtionable to reaſon concerning the flood ; the firſt, is, 
concerni:g the poſſibility of the flood its ſelf ; the other is, 
concerning the capacity of the Ark, for preſerving all kinds of 
Amma's, The only ground of queſtioning the poſſib:lity of 
ſuch a Flood, as that is related in Scripture hath been from 
hence, that ſome have ſuppoſed 1t 1mpoſſible ,” rhar all che 
water Which 1scontained in the ayr,ſuppofins it to fall down, 
ſhould raiſe the ſ#rface of water upon the earth a foot and 4 
half in height; ſo that either new waters muſt be created to 

over 
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overflow che earth, or elſe there muſt bee ſuppoſed a rare- 
faftion of the W ater contained in the Sea and all Rivers, 
that it muſt rake up at leaſt fifreen times the ſpace that now 
ir do: hy but then ,they ſay, 1f the Water had been thus re-+ 
rified, it could neither have deſtroyed man nor beaſ#, nei- 
ther could Noahs Ark have bzen bornup by ic any more 
then by 1:qid are. To this therefore, I anſwer, 
Fickt;&cannot ſee any urgent necefſity from the 5 criptwre 
to aſlerr, that the Flood did ſpread its ſelf over all the ſur- 
face of tha earth. T har all maxkind { thoſe in the Ark ex- 
ceprted ) were deſtroyed by ':, is moſt c-rrain according to 
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the Scriptares, When the occaſion of rhe Floodis thus g,,. 6. «596 


expreſſed, 4nd God ſaw that the wickedueſſe of man was great 
«pon the earth,and that every imagination of the thotghts of his 
heart was only evil continually, And the Lord ſaid, I will 
deftroy man whom [ have created,from the face of the Earth, 
It could not bee chen any particular deluge of ſo ſmall a 
Country as Paleſtine, which is here exprefled, as ſome have 
ridiculouſly imagined; for we find an #nwv2rſal corruption 
in the earth menrioned as the cauſe ; an waiverſal threaten- 
ing upon all m2n for this cauſe; and afecrwards an #viverſal 
deft ruftion expicited, as the effeft of this Flood. And all 


fleſh died that moved upon the earth , and every mans And CP 7. 21, 


every living ſubſtance was deſtrojed which was upon the face 
of the ground both man and cattel, and the creeping things , 
and the fowl of the Heaven, and they were deitroyed from the 
earth, and Noahozly remained alive, and they that were with 
bins in the Ark. Sothen it 1s evident that the Flood was 
wnverſal as to mankind , bur from thence follows no neceſ- 
fity ar all of aſſerting the univerſality of it as to the Globe of 
the earth, unleſs it be ſufficiently proved that the whole 
earth was peopled before the Flood: which 1 deſpair of 
ever ſeeing proved. And what reaſon can there bee to ex» 
eend the Flood beyond the occafion of it, which was the cor- 
ruption of mankind? And it ſeems very firange that info 
ſhort an Interval, in compariſon as that was. from Adam to 
the fleed, according to the ordinary computation v1z.165 6, 
years, and not much abovetwo thouſand , according to the 
largeſt, the world (hould then bee fully reopled, when in ſo 


much 
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much longer a Face of tie (ince the flood to this day, the 
earth is capable of receiving far more 1 »habitants, then now 
it hath. The onely probability chen left for aſſerting 
the univerſality of the Flood, as to the Globe of the earth, ig 
from the deftrugion of all ling creatares together with 
-m141; now though men might nor have ſpread themſelyes 
over the whole ſwrface of the earth, yer beaſts and creep- 
ing things might,which were all deſtroyed with the Flood : 
For it is ſaid, T hat all fleſh dyed that moved upon the Earth , 
both of fowl and of cattel, and of beaſt, aud of every creep. 
ing thing, that creepeth upon the earch, and every man, To 
what end ſhould there be not only a nore of univerſality ad- 
ded, but ſuch a particular enumeration of the ſeveral kinds 
of beaſts, creeping things , and fowls, if they were not all 
deftroyed ? Tothis I anſwer, I grant as fatre as the Flogd 
nouns ar} all theſe were deſtroyed ; bur I ſee no reaſon to 
extend the deſtruftios of theſe beyond that compaſs and ſpace 
of earth where men inhabiced : Becauſe the puniſhmenc 
upon the beaſts was occaſioned by, and could not but be con- 
comitant With the deſtruttion of mankind, but (the occaſion 
of the deluge being the ſin of man , who was puniſhed in 
the beaſts, that were defiroyed for his ſake, as well as in 
himſelf ) where the occaſion was not , as where there were 
aniggals , and no men, there ſeems no neceſſity. of extend- 
ins the Flood chither. Bur to what end then it will be repli- 
ed, Did God command Noah, with ſo much care to take of all 
hind of beaſts, and birds, and creeping things into the Ark 
with h'm, if al theſe lroig creatures were not deſtroyed by 
the Flood ? I anſwer, becauſe all choſethings were deſtroyed 
where-ever the Flood was z ſuppoſe then che whole Conti- 
nent of Aſia was peopled before the Flood, which is as much 
as Wee may in reaſon ſuppoſe, I ſay, all the living Creatares 
in that continent were all deſtroyed ; or if we may ſuppoſe 
it to have extended over our whole Continent of the anci- 
ently known world ; What reaſon would there bee that in the 
oppoſite pare of the globe, viz. America, Which wee ſup- 
pole tobe unpeopled then, all the living creat#res ſhould 
there be deſtroyed, becauſe men had ſinned in this ? And 
would there not on this ſuppoſition have been a ſufficient 
reaſon 
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renean paſſages in the Sea,or elſe of neceſſity, by that ab»u- 
dance of water Which continually runs into it from the yi. 
vers, it would overflow and drown cae World, And from 
this multirude of waters which com:s from Fountains, it is 
likewiſe evident, thar the Origine of Fountains canno; bee 
meerly from ſuch water which falls from the C{ lands, which 
would never ſuffice ro maintain ſo full and uninterrupred a 
ſtream as many Fountains have: Eipecially if thacheerrue 
which ſome aflert , that rain-water doth never moiſfften the 
earth above ten foot deep , f0: of fargreater profundity many 
Fountains are. And befides the ram-water runs moſt upon 
the ſurface of the earth, and ſo doth rather ſwell the Rivers 
which thereby run wich greater force in their paſſage ro 


the Oceas, and doth nor lodge its ſelf preſently in the earth, 


eſpecially if it deſcends in a greater quantity which alone is 
able co fill ſuch C:fterns ſuppoſed to be inthe earth, eſpeci- 
ally in mountains , which may keep a fiream continually 
running, Although therefore wee may acknowledge thar 
the fall ef 7ai» mxy much conduce to the aver-flowing and 
continuance of Fountains , as 15 evident by the greater force 
of Frings after continued rains, and by the decay of many 
of them in hot and dry weather ( which yer 1 had rather im- 
pute rothe Swns exhaling by hiscontinued heart thoſe moilt 
vapors in the earch , which ſhould conrinually ſapply che 
rings, then meerly to the want of rain) and by the riſe of 
moſt great rivers from ſuch Fountains which came from the 
foot of mowntains ; Where the ground 1s ſuppoſed to bee of 
ſo hard and conliltent a ſubſtance, as Rone, or chalke, or 
ſomething of like nature, which might helpto the conſerva- 
tion of water there , from whence it after ran inſtreams to 
the Ocean ( which was th2 great argument of the famous 
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Peirerkins for this opinion) alchough I ſay, theſe things may P..Gafſmnd.vir: 
argue thus far , chat rai-water doth much conduce to the pyrechi.y, - 


preſervation of rings , yer it cannot give a ſufficient acep. zgz, 


count of the Origine of them : Which with the greateſt 
reaſon and probabiliry 18 imputed to thoſe ſubterrantor wa- 
ters which paſs up and down through the bowels of the 
earth. Some have fancyed the earth to bee as one greet 


animal, whoſe ſwhtermncow paſſages where like veins m_ 
J 
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bsdy, which received watey out of the Sea, as the veins do 
bleod our of the Liver; and that rhere are ſome kind of hor 
vaponrs inthe earth which ſupply the place of wital Firs , 
which are diffuſed up and dowthe body chrough the arte- 
ries. And thatas in an «vimal there are ſome parts which 
upon the leaſt prick do ſendforth blood, and others are more 
callous where the inciſion muſt bee deeper before any blood 
appears; ſoitis in the Earch, when iris opened in a right 
ve' n we find preſently a ſpring of water;bur if wee chance to 
hif on a wrong place, wee go deep and may find none ; nor 
thic Water is wanting, bur wet have not hit on the veins 
through which it runs. And thence as the 6/0od with equal 
freedom and velocity aſcends into the head as it runsinto the 
legs, becauſe it is equally diſperſed into all che parts from 
the center of it ; ſo in the body ef the earth it 1s as natural 
for the water to aſcend into = tops of mountains, as it is to 
fall down into the center of the earth. And that it is no 
more wonder to ſee ſprings iflue our of mountains, then it is 
co ſee a man bleedin the vers of his forehead when hee is ler 
blood there, So in all places of che Earth the parts of it are 
nor diſpoſed for apertion ; for ſome of them are ſo hard and 
compatt, that there ſeems to bee nopaſlage through them 
( which is the moſt probable reaſon, why there is no rain 
neicher in thoſ-: places, becauſe there is no ſuch exſndation 
of thoſe moiſt vapewrs through the ſurface of the Earth , 
which may yeild matter for rai,as it is in many of the ſan- 
dy places of Africa, but uſually mountainous Countries 
have more large, and as it were 7 emple-veius through which 
the moiſt vapors have a free and open paſlzage, and thence 
there are nor only more frequent ſprings there, bur Clouds 
and rains roo.) Now if this account of the Or:gine of ſprings 
in the earth be as rational as it is ingenious and handſome 
(and there is not much can be ſaid againſt ir, bur only that 
then all fexrtains ſhould be ſalt as the water is from whence 
they come ) then weeafily underſtand how the earth might 
be over- flowed in the univerſal deluge; for then the fountains 
of the deep were broken up, or there was an «niverſalopen- 
irg of the vems of the earth, whereby all the Water contain. 
ed in them would preſently run upon the ſwrface of the 
earth , 
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ſo extolled by the Poets and ancient Greeks, that it is ſaid to 

exceed the clouds, yer Plutarch tells us thar X enagoras meas Flut. in F.mi- 

ſured itand found it nor to exceeda mile and a half perpendi. an. Plin, l. 2. 

caler and about 7@. paces, Much about the ſame height P{izy© 55 

ſaich that Dicearchus found the mountain Pelion to be. The 

mount Athos is ſuppoſed of extraordinary height, becauſe ic 

caſts its ſhadow into the Iſle of Lemos, which according to 

Pliny was 87. miles, yet Gaſſendwa allows it but two miles in 

height;burt 1/aacVoſſixs in alearned diſcourſe concerning the Yo. in Pomp. 

height of mountains in his zotes on Pomponizs Mela,doth not Helen |. :.c 2. 

alloiv above 10.07 1 1.fwriongs at molt to the height of mounc® 115: Oc, 

Ather ,Cancaſus by Ricciolns is (aid to be 51 omilesin height : 

Gaſſendis allowing it to be higher then Athos or Qlzmpus , 

yet conceives it not above three or four miles at molt ; bur 

Voſſius will not yeeld it above two miles perpendicular, for 

which he gives this very good reaſon; Po/ybixe-affirms,there 

is no mountain In Greece Which may not bee aſcended in a : 
dayes time , and makes the higheſt monntam there notto 
exc:ed ten furlongs; Which ſaich Yoſſixe, it is ſcarce poſſible 
for any on2 to reach unleſs hee bee a mountainer born; any 
other will ſcarce bee able co aſcend above ſix furlongs per- 
pendicalar ; for inthe aſcent of a mountain every pace doth 
reach bur to an hand- breadth; perpendicalar; bur if wee do 
allow eight furlongs to a dates aſcent yet thereby ic will ap- 
pear that the highelt mountains in rhe World are not above 
twenty four furlongs in height, lince chey may be aſcended in 
three dayes time : andic is affirmed of the top of mount 
Cancaſus, that it may be aſcended in leſs then the compaſs 
of three dates, and cherefore cannot. bee-much above two 
miles in height. Which may bee the eaher beleeved of any 
other mountain, when that which is reputed the higheſt of 
the World,vrz. the Pike of Teneriffe which the inhabicancs 
call Pica de Terraria, may bee aſcended in-that compa(ls of 
time, viz. three daies * for in the months of July and 4- 

»ſt (which are the only months in- which men can aſcend 
ic, becauſe all other rimes of che year ſnow lyesupon it, al- 
chough neither in the 1ſle of Teneriffe nor any other of the,, EG 
Canary Iſlands chere be ſnow ever ſeen) 'the- inhabitants then g;ggr, Generg, 
aſcend to the top of it in three daies time, which top of ir is!. x. c. x0, 
£22 3 not p19. 3+ 
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not Pyremidal but plain, from whence they gather ſome 
ſmlphureons ſtones which are carried 1n great quantities into 
Spais. So that according to the proportion of erght furlongs 
to a dayes journey, this Pike of Texeriffe will not exceed 
the height of a German mile perpendicular, as Varemm con» 
feſlech, then which he thinks likewiſe, thar no mountain in 
che World is higher. For what Pliny ſpeaks of the Alpes 
being fifty mules in height, mult be underfto04 nor perpend;- 
cular, bur in regard of the ebliquity of the aſcent cf it ; ſo 
that be might account ſo much from the foot of the Alpes to 
the rop of them, and yer the Alpes in a perpexdicular line 
not com2 near the height of a German Mile, If then the 
hizheft mountains do nor exceed much above three miles in 
height, (for the Spaniards themſelves afhrm,that thoſe lofty 
mountains of Pers, 1n compariſon of which they ſay the 
Alpes are bur like Cottages, may be aſcended in four dares 
compaſs ) we ſee from hence then far greater probability, 
how the waters inthe time of the general flood might over- 
top the higheſt mountains, 

Eſpecially if it be made evidentrthat there is ſo great an 
Abyſſe of ſubterraneous waters, that the breaking open of 
the fountains of it may ſo much encreaſe the inundation 
ariling from the clouds, and from the breaking in of the 
Ocean upon tne main Lard, And that there is ſuch a maſs of 
waters in the body of the earths evident from the Or:gine 
of Fountains; for the opinion of Ari#orle impuring themto 
the condenſation of air in the caverns of the earth, and that 
of other Philoſophers aſcribing them to thefall of rain-water 
receivedinto ſuch C:fterys in the earth which are capable of 
recciving it , are both equally w:ſatisfaftory, unleſs we ſup- 
poſe a maſs of waters1n the bowels of the Earth, which may 
be as the common ſtock ro ſupply thoſe Fonntarns with, For 
It 15 very hard, concetiving hoy meer ar ſhould bee o far 
condenſed, as to cauſe not only ſuch a number of Fountaing, 
but ſo great a quantity of water as tunsinto the ſea by thoſe 
Rivers which come from them, ( as the River Yolgais ſups 
poſed to empty ſo much warer in a yearstime into the Caſpi- 
an Sea, as might ſufhce tocover the whole earth) by which 
likewiſe 1t1s moKt evident that there muſt bee ſome ſuprer- 
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cheſe ſhould propagate into thole remore parts of che 
world from the place of the Fleed, and leave none ar all of 
rheic number behind chem in choſe parts from whence they 
were propagated, Theſe things at leaſt make that opinion 
very probable which extends the produttion of Animals be- 
yond that of mankind in the old World, and that the Flood 
chough ic deftroyed all mankind, and every living creature 
within that compaſs wherein wankind inhabited, yer might 
not exrend it ſelf ro thoſe parts, and the Animals therein, in 
which men had never inhabited. And by this means we need 
not make ſo many miracles as ſome are fain to do aboutthe 
flood, and all thoſe difficulties concerning the propagation of 
animals do of themſelves vaniſh and fall to the ground, This 
15 the firſt way of reſolving the d:fficulty concerning the poſ- 
ſibility of the Flood , by aſlercing it not to have been over 
ene whole globe of the earth, bur only over thoſe parts where 
mankind inhabited, 

Secondly, Suppoſe the Flood to have been over the whole 
globe of the earth , yer there might have been water enough 
co have overwhelmed ir ro the height mentioned in Scrip- 
tWree For which wee areto conſider that many cauſes con- 
curred to the making of this Deluge ; firſt, the air was co-- 
aenſed into clawds, and thoſe fell down with continued force 
and violence, not breaking into drops, bur all in a body 
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(which Sir #alter Rawlugh parallels with the ſpots of the ,, 2. of the 
Weſt Indies) which are thence called the Cataratts or yt. x, Bc.7. 
Flood-gates of Heaven, God looſening (as hee expreſſcth ir) /ef. 6. 


the power retentive which was in the Clouds, and ſo the 
waters mult needs fall in abundance, according to the cx- 
preſſion of Fob, Behold hee with-holdeth the waters. ard they 


dry up, alſo hee ſendeth themont, and they overturn the earth.) in. 15, 


NowzIſay, although theſe waters falling down with fo 
much fury and violence, as well as in ſo grear abundance, 
might quickly deRroy all /iving creatares; yer this was not 
all;for God who held in the Ocean withi1 its bounds,where- 
by hee ſaichroir , Tha farre it ſhallgo, and no further » 
might then give it commiſſion to execure his jultice upon 
the finful World : and to all this, we have another cauſe of 


the Deluge y Which was, That the Fountains of the = 
eep 
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Deep were broken wp. By which Vatablus , moſt probably 
underſtands, Immenſam lam & profundam aquarium co- 
piam que eſt [ubter terram-: That vaſt body of Waters 
which lyes inthe bowels of the Earth; Now when all theſe 
fountains Were broken up , and the Waters Within the earth 
-uſh our with violence and iwperuofiry upon it, it muſt 
needs cauſe an inundation {0 great as that 1s mentioned in 
the Scripture. For as that judicious Hiſtorian Sir #, Raw- 
lrigh obſerves , Lerus conſider that the earth had above 
21000. Miles compaſs, the Diameter of the earth according 
*o that Circle 7000, mile, and then from the Super ficies to 
the Center 3500, mile 3 take then the higheſt mountain of 
the World, Cancaſm, T anrw, T eneriff » or any other, and 
1 do not finde ſaith hey thar the higheſt exceeds thirty miles 
in height: Ic is not then impoſſible, anſwering reſo» with 
reaſon ,chat all choſe Waters mixed Within the earth,3 500. 
miles deep » ſhould be able to cover the ſpace of 30. miles 
in height, which 30. miles upright being found in the depths 
of the earth 116. times; for the Fonntains of the great 
Deep were broken,and the Waters drawn out of the bowels 
of the earch, Burt then withall, ſaich hee, if we conſider che 
proportion Which the earth bears to the air about it, wee may 
eahly underſtand the poſſibulrty of the Fleod, without any 
vew creation of waters ; for ſuppoſing ſo much air to be con- 
denſed , and ſo turned into Water which doth encompaſs 
the earth, ic will not ſeemſtrange ro men of judgemenc,yea 
bur of ordinary underſtanding, that rhe earth (God ſo plea- 
fing) was covered over with Waters, without any new Crea- 
$i9u. Bur chis will yer appear more probable if the height 
of the higheſt mountains doth bear no greater a proportion 
ro the Diameter of the earth, then of the 1670, part to 
the whole, ſuppoſing the Diameter: of the Earth ro bee 
2- <<. miles, as Þ, Gaſſendws computes both. And itis more 


{.!. then probable,rhat men have been exceedingly miſtaken, as 


to the height of Mountains, which comes. {o farre ſhore of 
wi: .r Sir Walter Rawleigh allows to them , that the higheſt 
moun-ain in the World will nor bee found to bee five 
direct miles in height taking the altitude of them from 
the plain they Rand upen. Olympme whole height is 
' {6 
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reaſon to preſerve living creawres in the Ark, for future 


Y propagation, when all other living creatures extant had been 
oy in ſuch remote places as would nor have been «cceſiible by 
e chem in many generations , and thoſe beaſts growing Wilde 
h for want of Inhabitants , would not have proved preſently 
Fe! ſerviceable for the #/e of men afrer the Flo2d > Which was 
in certainly the main thing looked at in the preſervation of 
y- chem inthe Ark,that men might have all of them ready for 
ve their «ſe preſently afrer the Flood , which could nor have 
Ng been, had not the ſeveral kinds been preſerved in che Ark , 
to alchough we ſuppoſe them not deſtroyed in all parts of the 
of World. 
nd All this proceeds on ſuppolicion that Animals were props* « 
leg gated much further in the World thenmen were, before **** 4 
ith the Flood. Which I confeſs ſeems very probable ro mee; on 
0. this account, becauſe the produRtion of Animals is parallel 
les in Geneſis with that of Fiſhes , and both of them differen 
the Y fromman; For God ſaith, Let the Waters bring forth every _ 
. . . . CEN. 1. 30,231» 

eat moving creature that bath life; viz. Fiſh, and Fowl; and ac+ 
els } cordingly ic is ſaid, that the Waters bronght forth abundantly 
che every living creature after their kind, and every Fowl after 
_ hi kzxd, Accordingly in the produQtion of beaſts, we read, 
ny Let the earth bring forth the living creature after his kind, 
>n- =} cattel, and creeping thing, and beaſt of the earth after bis yer, 1.4, 
aſs = kind, anditwas ſo : But in the production of man, Iris 
ea | ſaid, Let #5 make mas in our own likeneſs. From hence I yer. 26. 
ea- obſerve this difference berween the prodnttion of animal: , 
e4- ind of man, that in the one Godeave a prolifick, power to 
ght the Earth and Waters for prodatiion of the ſeveral living 
ion creatures Which came from them ; ſo that the ſeminal prin- 
bto ciples of them were contained in the matter ont of which 
bee they were produced, which was otherwiſe 1n m4, who was 
ore made by a peculiar hand of the grear Creatowur himſelf, who 
1.22 thence is ſaid to have formed man of the dſt of the ground. nt 
© of Now therefore although chere were but one Male and Fe- 
heſt male of mankind ar firi#, which had a ſpecial formation by 
Eve God himſelf; yer there is no reaſon we ſhould conceive it 
-omM to be ſo as tothe produttion of other ling creatures, whe 

ther Fiſh, or Fowl, or beaſts ; bur the prolifick vertne be- 
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which they were formed, it may very well be ſuppoſed that 
many of the ſame kind were at firſt produced. For ic ſeems 
very ſtrange to imagine that in the wholeOceas there ſhould 
bee only two of a kind produced; bur Fiſh and Fowl both 
ariſing from the water , wee may have jult reaſon to think, 
thar the waters being ſeparated before this polrfick vertue 
was communicaredto the whole waſs of Waters, might in 
the ſeveral parts of che globe of the earth, bring forth borh 
fiſh and fowl after their kinds, The ſame I ſay of the pro- 
duRion of Animals in the fixth days work,which are ranked 
inco three ſorts, Cattel, creeping things , and beaſts of the 
earth after their kinds; Now God ſaying, Let the earth bring 
forth her living creatures ( and that after the waters had di- 
vided ſome parrs of the earth from other, ſo rhat there 
could be no paſſage for the Cartel, creeping things , and 
beaſts out of one part into another , without the help of 
man) icſeems very probable chat at leaſt rhoſe parts of 
the earth which were thus divided from each other, did 
bring forth theſe ſeveral living creatwres after their kinds , 
which did after propagate in thoſe parts without being 
brought chicher by che help of man, If now this ſuppo/e- 
tion bee embraced, by it we preſently clear our ſelvesof 
many difficulties concerning the propagation of Animals 
in the World, and their converſation in the Ark, which 
many have been ſo much to ſeek for ſatisfaion in, As how 
the unknown kind of Serpents in Braſil, the ſleow-bellied 
creature of the Ind:es , afid all thoſe ftrange Fecies of ani- 
mals (cen in the Weſt-Indies ſhould either come into the 
Ark, of Noah , or bee conveyed out of it into thoſe Comne 
fries Which are Civided from that Continent where the Flood 
was by io vaſt an Oceas on the one fide,and ar leaſt ſolarge 
a tra&t of Land on the other (ſuppoſing any paſlage out of 
one Contineat into another , Which yer hath nor been diſ- 
covered, ) Beſides ſome kind of Animals cannor live out of 
char particular C lime wherein they are ; and there are ma- 
ny ſorts of azimals diſcovered in America, and the adjoyn- 
ing Iſlands, which have left no remainders of themſelves in 
theſe parts of che World, And it ſeems very firange char 
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earch, and muſt needs according to its proportion advance 
irs ſelf to a conſiderable height. Bur becauſe the ſalving the 
difference of the water in ſprings from whar it is in the Sea 
is ſo conſiderable a Phenomenon in our preſent caſe; I chere- 
fore rather rake his following as the moſt rational account 
of the Origine of fountains, vizs That there are great cavi- 
t3e7 in che earth, which are capable of receiving a confider- 
able quantity of water; which continually runs into them 
from the Sea (which as it continually receives freſh ſup- 
plies from the rivers which empry themſelves into ir, ſo ir 
diſpatcherh away a like quantity chorow thoſe fporgy parts 
of rhe earth under the Ocean, which are molt apr ro ſuck in 
and convey away the ſurpluſage of water) ſo that by this 
means the Sea never ſwells by the water conveyed into ic 
by the rsvers, there being as continual a circu/atio» in the 
body of the eatth of the water which paſlech out of the Oceas 
into the ſubterraneons caverns, and from thence to the 
mountains, and thence intothe Sea againz as there is a cir- 
culation of bloed in mans body from the heart by the arteryes 
into the exteriour parts, and returning back again by the 
veins intoche heart. According to which we may imagine 
ſuch a.placein the heart of the earch like Plato's Baya- 
trum, 


Tits ja ing Bevery a> o8016s hy Biperpore 
As Plato in-his Phedrns deſcribes it out of Homer,a long and 


deep ſubterrantous cavity. «6 33 Timm 1a0 un ovjfini T4 mah me 
31 morapanl, x; in Tims mi\ty Terms np, Into which cavity all 
the rivers at laſt flow, and from which they agam diſperſe 
themſelves abread. Now this Cavity of the earth thus hll'd 
with water, ſupplies the place of the heart in the body of the 
earth, from which all thoſe ſeveral «queduts which are in 
the earch have their continual ſupply; bur chat which makes 
choſe paſſages of water which wee call rings and fowntains 
properly, I ſuppoſe, is thus generar ; from thoſe Cavityes 
G11'd with water in the earth by reaſon. of the hot ſtreams 
which are-in the body of the earth, there are continually 


'rifing ſome vapowrs or little particles of water, which are 
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diſ-joyned fromeach other by the heat, by reaſon of which 
rhey atrain a greater celerity of motion, and ſo paſs throu 
the inner pores of che earch rill chey come near the ſ#perficies 
of ir. Which when they have approached ro, they are 
beat back again by the co/d, which environs the ſwrface of the 
earth, or ar leaſt are ſo arreſted by the cold and condenſed 
by ic, that they loſe the form of vapewys, and become per- 
fect water again. Which water being now more groſs, than 
while it was a meer vapowy, cannor deſcend again through 
che ſame pores through which it aſcended before, becauſe 
cheſe are not now capable of receiving ic : And therefore 
it ſeeks our ſome wider paſſages near the ſwrface of the 
earth, by which means it moves in an ob/3qwe manxer, and is 
ready to embrace any other vapors which are arreſted in 
che ſame manner; now when theſe are grown to a confide:- 
able body in che ſarface of a mowntain, or a pla;n, and finde a 
vent fic for them, there appears a proper fonntain whoſe 
ſtreams are (till maintained by the fame condenſation of w4- 
powers, which when. they are once come abroad, are in con» 
tinual 90tion whereby riwers are made, which are (till find- 
ing a paſlage through the decliity of the ſurface of the 
earth, whereby they may return to the Ocean again, Now 
according to this account, that grand Phenomenon of the 
freſhneſs of fountain-water, when th2 water of the Seais ſalt, 
whence it originalky comes, is. ſufficiently refolved. For 
meer tranſcolation may by degrees take away that which the 
Chymſts call the fixed ſalt ; and for the Yolatile ſalt of it 
(which being a more fpirieuous thingy is not removable by 
diſtillation, and \o neither can tt bee by tyanſcolation) yer 
ſuch an ev4p9ration as that mentioned, may ſerve to do it, 
becauſe it 18evident that freſh water will fall from the cloud s 
which hath riſen from thoſe 2aporrs which have come our of 
the Sea; 3nd vefides theſe vapowrs or ſmall particles of wa- 
cer in their paſlage-thorow-the earth (eſpecially when chey 
came near the ſurface of it} do incorporate with other /weet 
vapenres,as thoſe which come from ram and others, by which 
meays they.inſenhþly loſe-cheir former ar:dicy and ſharpneſs, 
Bur thole foxnr4ins which do retain their former: ſakneſs, 
as there are many fuch.in the world, may veryprobably 
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ſuppoſed not to have come from theſe 'vapowrs condenſed, 
bur co be a kinde of a breaking of vein in which the ſale 
Water was conveyed up and down the body of the earth, 
Now then, conlidering that maſs of waters and multicude of 
vapours arifing chence which are in the earth, bow cafie is 
ie for us ty underſtand what rhe brexlzng open the forntains 
of the deep means in Scriptwye, ang how by thac means to- 
oecher With the faumg down of the Cataratts of the clouds, 
and the letcicg /oofe of rhe Ocean, the whole earth might be 
over-ſpread With «n viitverſal deluge, The pofiibility of 
which was the thing to be ſhewed, 

The nexr thing we core to concerning the flood, is, the Ser, 7, 
capacity of the Ark ior receiving* the ſeveral ax1mals which 
were to propagate the world afterwards.Concerning which, 
two things are neceſlary to be underfiood, what the mea= 
ſure of the Ark was, and whar the xwwber of animals con- 
rained in it» T he meaſure of che Ark, muſt be derermined 
by the proportzow of the cwbit, which there is no reaſon at 
all co ſuppoſe either wich Origen and others to have been 
the Geometrical cnbut, which contains (ix ordinary cubirts or 
nine feet,both becauſe we finde no mention at all of any ſuch 
cubit.in Scripture , and becauſe the Fabrick, of the Ark, 
would have been of too valt a proportion; Neither yet 1s ic 
probable, which Sir #, Rewlegh ſuppoſeth, that this cubit 
muſt bee of a proportion as much exceeding ours, as the 
ſtature of a Gyant doth ours, both becauſe there is no cer- 
tain evidence, either from Scripture or reaſon, thatthe pro- 

tion of men chen did generally exceed what is now; and 

fides, this rends not in the leaſt to make the ching more 
plain, For according to that proportion, wee muſt then 
have imagined beaſts tro have been as well as men; for the 
horſe mult have been pronemney as great to have been 
ſerviceable to men of that ature, and ſo the Animals would 
have taken up as much more room in the Ark as the cubic 
is ſuppoled to be bigger. I ſuppoſe then that Aeſes ſpeaks 
of the cnbit moſt in »ſe in his owntime (for hee wrir ſo that 
they for whoſe uſe heewtir, might be eaſily able ro under- 
and him) now this cub: by the conſent of writers con- 
tained a foot and a helf in lengehy according to which pro- 
Aaaa 2 portion, 
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rtion, ſuppofing the Ark by Moſes his deſcriprion to 
love 200 enbits in length, 5oin breadth, and 30 in berghe, 
the whole capacity of the Ark, according to the compuration 
of Joh, Puteo comes to 459000. ſolid cubits. For the length 
of 300 cnbits being multiplyed into the breadth of fifty 
cubits, and the proautt by the height of 3o cubits makes the 
whole Concauity 4500500, Which Mattherm Hoſtus reducing 
ro the German meaſure, makes the longitude of the «Ark to 
be 31 perches, 4 cubits, 5 fingers; the latitude 5 perches, 
3 cubits, and 11 fingers; the altitude 3 perches, x eubit, 
9 fingers; allowing to every perch 15 Roman feet, So that 
if wee take a perchro contain 10 Hebrew cubits, which ex. 
ceeds the former 11 figer?, the whole capacity of the Ark 
will be 450 cubical perches, And as hee ſaith, Hnjuſmod; 
ſane 4dsficii amplituds capaciſſima et, & quamlibet magno 
animantium numero hand dubie ſufficere potuit, the Ark of (6 
large a capacity might eafily contain the ſeveral kinds of 
animals in it, Which will be eafily underſtood, if according 
to our former ſ»ppoſition, only the animals of the inhabited 
part of the world were preſerved in the Ark; but admic- 
ting that all kinds of avimals were there, there would be 
roows enough for them, and for provifion for them, For 
which Sir W. Raxlegh gives a prudent cawioy, that men 
ought notto take animals of a mixt watwre, as Mwles and 
Hyena's , nor ſuch as differ in fize and ſhape from each 
other, as the cat of Europe, and Ownce of India, into the 
ſeveral ſpecies of animals, Sit W. Rawlegh following Butes 
reckons 89, or leſt any be omitted, a 100 ſeveral kinds of 
beaſts, and undercakes ro demonſtrate from a triple propoey- 
tie of all beaſts roche Ox, Wolf, and Sheep, that there was 
ſufficient capacity for them in the Ark, Hoſtus allows 1 50 
ſeveral kinds of animals, yer queſtions not the capacity of 
the Ark, bur theſe things are ſo particularly made out by 
choſe learned Authors, eſpecialty by Buteo, that I ſhall ra- 
ther referthe Reader for further ſatisfaRion to the Authors 
themſelves, than rake the pains to tranfcribe them, 

I come now therefore to the evidence of che truth and 
certainty of this univerſal deluge, of which wee have moſt 
clear anJ concurring. Teſtzworzes of moſt antient Nations of 
the 
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the world. For which purpoſe Grotins and others have ar Y. Gree. Aunge. 
large produced the teſtimony of Beroſus the Chaldeas out of #* 1-1. dt Verir. 
Joſephns, concerning the flood and the Ark, in which Noab —_ Cbrift. 
was preſerved, of Abydenns out of Cyril and Exſebins con- 4 Re 
cerning Xiſmthrus, or Noahs ſending our of the birds to (ee c. 2. & * + 
if the flood were aſlwaged, and of Alexander Polyhifter con- Pochart. Geagy. 
cerning the preſetvarion of animals in the Ark, of Plutarch [+ 1-54. 

concerning the ſending out of the Dove, of Lucian de Dea kanye x v1 oP 

Syria concerningthe whole ſtory, and ſo of Molon.and Nr: 11.06 Ten? 
colans Damaſcerns, Beſides it is manifeſted by others, how Viv. 
among the Chal/deans, the memory of Noah was preſerved 

under the Fable of O«»es, which had partof a ſh,and parc 

of a #24n, 2s is evident from the fragments of Apollodorns, 

Abydenns, and Alexander Polyhiſtor preſerved in Exſebing E*ſcb.Chr.p 5, 
his Greek Chronicaz among the Chineſes under the name of © * 
Paoncuns, Who by them is (aid to have eſcaped alone with Scalrger, 

his Family out of the univerſal Deluge: ſaith Iſaac Voſſins, 17. Yof” pip. 
who ſuppoſech P= or P: to be only a Prefix to the name, 44 Colvinm. p, 
and ſo that Pwoncuns 1s the ſame with + N3y@&. Aartinins _— 
tells us, de delwyio mula eft apnd Simcos Scyiptores mentio, yy n hiſt. 
that the ancient writers of che Sinick þifory ſpeak much of On 
the Flood. J ohannes de Lact tells our of Leſcharbotus how Joh. de Laet.de 
conſtant the tradition of the Flood is among the Indians, 9% Sent. 4- 
both in New Fraxce, Perw, and other parts, This being /** 4 1-P+ 
therefore ſo fully arreſted by the evident and apparent con= * 
fent of ſo many writers and brſforians, which did not own 
the authority of the Scriptures, I ſhall ſuppoſe this ſuffici- 
ently proved, and proceed rothe mainthing which concerns 
the Origine of Natzons, which 1s, the certainty of the propa- 
gation of mankind from the poſterity of Noah. Of which 
there is this irong and convincing evidence, that in all thac 
account which the Scripture gives of the propagation of 
Nations from the Sons of Noah, there is ſome remainder in 
the hiſtory of thaxg Nation ro jultifie the reaſon of the inzpo- 
ſition of the name from the nemes of the Nations themſelves, 
which have preſerved the original name of their founder in 
their own, as the Medes from Madai, the Thracians from 
T hiras; the Tonians from Javan; the Sidonians from Sidon; 
the Philiftins from Poleſthim; the Arceans, Aradians, 

Aaaa?} Elymeans, 


origines Sacre: * _BookIIL 
Gro. Annote a4 Elymeang, Aſſjrians, Lydians, from Arki, Arrad, Elam, 
l. 1. de Verit. 4ſſur and-Lud, and many others produced by Gretins, 
Ari. MoH. 1M{outanw, Jun, and eſpecially Bochartxs, who with ad- 
Phaleg. mirable induſtry and learning hath cleared all this por of 


page" 4 ' ſacred hiſtory, which concerns the reaſon of the impoſition of 
Geogr.$4cr.p.1. the names of the people which were propagated from the 
poſterity of Noah,and given a full and larisfaQtory account of 

the ſeveral places where the poſterity of Noah ſeated them- 

ſelves after the deluge, Inftead of chat therefore, I ſhall 

confider the pre:ences which can bee brought againſt ir, 

which are chiefly theſe three, 1, T hat the Chaldean Em- 

pire ſeems to have greater antiquity than can be attributed 

to ir by the hiſtory of Moſes, 2, That the moſt learned 

Heathen Nations pretend to bee ſelf-originated, and chat 

they came not from any other Country, 3. That no 

certain account 1s given from whence Awerices ſhould be 

peopled, | | | 

Seft. 9. 1. The Hiſtory of rhe Aſ[571an Empire ſeems inconfltent 
with the propagation of the world from the ſons of Noah ; 

for the reign of Ninw and Semirams is placed by many 
Chronologers within the firſt Century after the flood, which 

ſeems a manifeſt inconſiſtency with che propagation of man- 

kinde from the Sons of Noah; for it ſeems utterly impoſſible 

that the foundations of ſo great an Empire ſhould bee laid 

in ſo ſmall a compals of time by the po#ter;ty of three per- 

ſons, and befides Ninus and Semiramis were not the firſt 

who began the Aſſyrian Empire; for Belus not only reigned 

fifcy five years before Ninus, but according to the Chal- 

ders Antiquities from Evechous, who they ſay fickt reigned 

a;nong them, are reckoned 495 years. But admit that the 

beginning of the Aſſyrian Empire be placed ſo low as Peta- 

Petav, de dof? «y;m5 and other Chronologers would have it, viz. inthe year 
temp. (++ £.14- after the Flood, 153, yer the difficulty is only ſomewhar 
_ . abated, bur nor removed;. for ic ſeems yer unconceivable 
that from three perſons in 159 years, ſuch waltitudes ſhould 

ſpring, a5 to make ſo large an Empire as that of Nizws, and 

chat within an hundred years after the Flood there ſhould 
be ſuch vaſt mulcitudes for the bwi/ding the Tower of Babel 
and difperfion up and down the world, fo that accotding to 
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the Hebrew computation, in the compaſs of 300 years, viz. 
about Abrahans1 time, the world was (o fully peopled, chat 
we read of ſeyeral Kings encountering one another, by 
which ir is evident the world had been peopled ſome time 
before, orelſe there could not have been ſuch potent Kings 
as ſome of them were ar that time, This being the grand dif- 
ficulcy, to ic I anſwer theſe things. 

I. There is no ſuch certainty of the bevinning of the 
Aſſyrian Empire, as for the ſake of that, to queſtion the 
truch of che propagation of rhe world by che Sons of Noch. 
I have already largely manifeſted the want of credibilicy in 
the Chroxology of the ancient Chaldeans, and that we have 
no certain grounds to rely upon 1n reference to it, Eſpecial- 
ly as to thoſe ſeven firlt Babylonian Kings, which are cited 
our of Africanus by Exuſebius, and Georg ins Syncellus viz. Ee 
vechons, Chomabolns, Porus, Nechwbesr, Abins, Oniballus, 
Chinzirws, Who are ſaid co reign 225 years, rwo months; 
and alike fabulous, I ſuppoſe, 1s the other Dynaſty of (ix 
Arabian Kings, whoſe Empire is ſaid to have food 21 x5 
yearsto the time of Belus, who expelled the eArabiavs and 
rook the power to himſelf ; And it 1s much more agreeable 
to reaſon to rejefttheſe rwo Dynaſtyes, which have no re- 
cord of them left in any Hiſtory of che Aſſyrian Empire, bur 
_ in Beroſ#s, whoſe authority in this caſe hath been diſ- 
cufled already, than to follow our late excellent Primate of 
Armagh, who => - ani Tag down the reign of the Kings 
of theſe two Dynait res, bur cuts off at leaft eight Ages in 
tae time of the Aſyrias Empire from Ninns to Sardana- 
palas, which ume hee confines to 496 years, and placerh 


Ninns in the 2737 year of the world, according to thegſcr. Aunales. 
Hebrew compatation, and ſo to live in the time of theYer.Teft.4.M. 
Judges,and be comemporary with Deborah: Which he builds 3737 


only 'on a place in Heredotws, which relates not to the time 
berween Nimias and Sardanapatues . bur to the time of the de- 


feftion of rhe Medes from che Aſſyrian Empure, as lſaac Voſ- Caftigat, adv. 
ſus hath already ſhewed. We cannot then finde any cer- Hornuwm. c.1o, 
cainty in rhe beginning of the Aſrian Empire, Which may V2: 5+ 1+ 


give us cauſe to queſtion che propagtion of the'world from 
the poſterity of Noh, 
2. We 
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2. Wee have reaſon to think that there was a more than 
ordinary mealtiplication of the wor/d from the Sons of Noah 
afcer the Flood, For as God had before puniſhed the world 
by deſtroying mankind in ic by an ——— manner ; 
ſo after the Flood, he doth in a particular manner bleſs Noab 
and his Soxs, and ſaid unto them, Bee frauful and mult;- 
ply, and repleniſh the earth, which may well bee thought to 
have then had an extraordinary effe&. Several wales have 
been attempted by learned men to make appear, to What a 

- valt number the poſterity of Noah would increaſe in the 
Petav. de do. ſpace of two or three hundred years after the Flood, Peta- 
frin. temp, 1.9. vizs ſuppoſerh that the poſterity of Noah might beget chil- 
C. 14. dren ar ſeventeen, and chat each of Noahs Sons might have 
eight children in the eighth year after the flood, and that 
every one of theſe eight might beger eight more 3 by this 
means in only one Family as of Japhet in the year after che 
Flood 238, he makes a D1agramme conſiſting of almolt an 
innumerable company of mens Johannes Temporarins, as 
uſſer, Cl an0!, our molt learned Primate tells us, takes this way, that all of 
Sair,6,5- the poſterity of Noah, when they attained twenty years of 
Age, had every yeartwins, on which ſuppoſition by Arzth= 
metical progreſs1on, hee undertakes to make ir appear, that 
in che 102 year after the flood, there .would be of males 
and females 1554420, but taking away the one half, be- 
cauſe of the groundleſs ſwppoſirion of twins, yer then in that 
rimethere would be 388605 males beſides females.Others 
ſuppoſe that each of the Soxs of Noab had ten Sons, and by 
that proportion, in few Generations it would amount to 
many thouſands within a Century, Others inſiſt on the pa- 
rallel herween the multiplication of the children of Iſrael in 
e/E pg ypt;that if from 72 men inthe ſpace of 21 5 years there 
are procreated 600000, how many will be born of three 
men in the ſpace of an hundred years ? ſome have ſaid a- 
Horn. defenſ. bove 23000, but with what ſucceſs in their Arithwetick, 1 
diſſert. ae !, ſhall nor determine, But whether all or any of theſe wates 
mmndi. 6.26. b: ſufficient, and ſatisfaRory, wee have yet cauſe to beleeve 
chat there was a more than ordinary mwltiplication in the 
poſtzrity of Noah after the flood, 
3. 1f wee embrace the account of thoſe Copies, Which the 
Septuagint 
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Sepruagint followed in their verfior, all this difficntty is then 
ceaſed. For that account. doth very much enlarge the times, 
and makes almoſt a thouſand years between th2 & l#2d and 
| Abrahams, by which means there will be ſufficient ſpace gi- 
ven for the propagation of markind, the bnilding the 
T ower of Babel, the difÞerſion of Nations , the fonrding 
the Afrian Empire , the plantation of Egypr , China, and 
other places, all which ſeem to have been 1n that times and 
co concur with rhat computation , as well -as Joſephus doth, 
and the whole Primitive Church before Hicrome which cer- 
tainly ought in no caſe to be diſregarded, 

The whole controverſieconcermng this part of the Chro- 
nology of the world comes ar laſt to this, whether ic be more 
probable that che Jews who lived under the ſecond Temple 
( whothen were the Truſtees co whom were commuted che 
Oracles of God) whom the-LXX, followed 1n their verhon, 
had the true reading , of the T almaudich, Jews after their 
diſperſion and baniſhment from their Comntry, when they 
Were diſcarded by God himſelf from being his people: when 
he broke up houſe among them ar the defFraition of Jeruſa- 
lem and the Temple. Bur if the reader defire further ſariſ- 
faction concerning this. difference of the Chronelogy of the 
LXX, from that of the preſent Hebrew Copres, le may con- 
{ulc the learned diſſertation of the late learned Biſhop of 


of integrity and incorraption Which I meddle nor with, ] can- 
not bu ſubſcribeco the judgement of our judicious hiſto« 


rian, Sir #. Rawleigh : That if wee look over all and do not gliftory of the 
haflily ſatis fie onr underſtanding with the firft things offered, World.y 1 b.z, 
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Cheſter upon the LX'X. and the lactcer d:ſconrſes of Iſaac hs 


Voſsius onthis ſubje&, Setting aſide then the controverlie ſ7 52, 63, &c. 


berween the preſent Hebrew Copies and the LXX. 1n point 1ſacc Voſſies de 
LAX, Iz:erp.c+ 
tat, mugd, 


ard thereby being ſatiaced doth ſlothfully and drowſily fit down,* *+ (7: 


wee [hall find it more agreeablerather to follow the reckoning of 
the LX X. who according to ſome editions make it above 1072. 
years betwten the flood aud Abrahams birth, then ta take away 
any part of thoſe 352. years given. For if wee adviſedly con» 
fider the flats and countenante of the World ſuch 'as it was in 
Abrahams tame , yea before Abraham was born, we ſhall find 
that it were very i done of #s by following opinion without the 
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guide of reaſonto pare the time over deeply betworn Abraham 
and the Flood; becauſe in cutting them too near the quick, , the 
reputation of the whole ſtory might perchance bleed thereby , 
were wot the Teſtimony of the Scriptures ſupreme ſo as no ob- 

jeftion can approach it; And that wee ard not follow withall 

thu precept of St. Auſtin, that whereſoeuer any one place in the 

Scriptures may be concerved diſagreeing to the whole, the ſame 

is by ignorance of miſ-rnter pretation underſiond . For 1 Abra- 

hams c:mee allthe then krown parts of the world were peopled : 
all Regions and Countries had their Kings, Kgypt had many 
magnficent Cities , and ſo bad Paleſtine and all bordering 

Conntries; yea allthat part of the world beſides as far as India : 

and thoſe nat built with fricks, but of hewn ſtones, and defended 

with Walls and Kampiers, which magmficence needed a parent 
of more ant1quity then thoſe other men have ſuppoſed, And 
therefore where the Scriptures are __ and beſt agreeing 
with reaſon and nature , 10 what end ſhould we labowr #0 beget 
donbts and ſcraples, or draw all things into wonder; and mar- 
vails? gromg alſo ſtrength thereby to common cavillers, and 
to thoſe mens apiſh brains who only bend their wits to find img» 

g_ and monſters wm the ftory of the world and mankind, 

hus far thar excellentHiſtorian, whoſe words deſerve con- 
fideration, T hus much for rhe firſt #bje&rov, 

The ſecond is, From the great pretence of ſeveral Nations 
that they were ſelf-originated, or came not from any other 
place, This was the pretexce of the e/£yg yptians, Grecians , 
ancient inhabitants of /taly, and others, But how little rea- 
ſon wee have to give credit to theſe preterces will appear on 
theſe accounts. 1. T he 1poſſibility in nature that may- 
kexd (hould bee produced in ſuch a way as they imagined , 
which we have manifeſted alrezdy in our diſcourſe of rhe 
Oragine of the univerſe. 2. That the Natzovs which pre- 
rended this, wcre never able co give ſafficienr evrdexce of it 
to any other Nat.on which demanded ir ; which is manifeft 
by-cheir wanc of any certain records of their ancient times, 
which is fully proved in our diſcourſe in the firft book of che 
want of credibility in Heathen þiffories. 3, The only pro- 
bable reaſon, which induced theſe Nations to make them- 


ſelves Aborigines, was, becauſe rhey ſuppoſed themfetves to 
bee 
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Ch.4.. The Devine Autherity of the Scriprares aſſerted, 
be che ficſt imbebirants of che Conmrier they lived in, which 
alchough I may allow r0 the e/£gypriexs, and ſome other 
andent Nations, yet I cannot doit ro the Hellens or Greeky, 
who moſt vainly and arrogancly precended eo ir, Which 
becauſe it may give more light into the greateſt antiquities 
of Greece, and ſome other Nations then bach been yer diſ- 
covered ot taken nonce of, and becauſe it may further rend 
co clear the trath of tne Scryprures, as to the Origine of 
Nations, I ſhall more parricularly enquire into the firſt 
Plantation of Greece, That it was firſt inhabiced by ſome 
of Neahs poſterity, 1s our of queſtion with all thoſe who pre- 
fer the moſt antient and undoubred records of Scripture be- 
fore the fabulons impottures of mens brains, Bur by whoſe 
immediace poſteriry the Country of Greece was firft inha- 
bired, is not yer ſo clear as it hath been generally preſumed 
to be, by moſt who had rather follow the dictates of others, 
chan ſpend crime in ſuch enquiries themſelves: Which yer 
certainly are ſo far from being unworthy mens labour and 
induſtry, that nothing tends more clearly to advance the 
cruch of Scriptare-hiſtory, than the reconciling the anti- 
quities of the elder Nations to what we find delivered of the 
plantation of the world from the poſterity of Noah. As to 
this particular therefore of the firſt plantation of Greece, 
I ſhall firſt propound the opinion generally embraced 
among tearned men, and then ſhew how far it is defe&ive, 
and what other more true account may be given of it. Ir is 
evident from Moſes, Gen. 10. 5, that the poſterity of Ja- 
pbet ro0k poſſeſſion of the Ifles of the Gertiles, i, e. accord- 
ing tothe Hebrew Id:ome, noc only ſuch as are properly ſo 
call'd, bur all choſe Countries which lay much upon the Sea, 
being at any diſtance from Paleſtine, eſpecially ſach as lay 
berween the Ocean and Mediterranean Sea; and fo both 
Greece and Italy come under the name of the Iſles of the 
Gentiles. Among the Sons of Japhet none 1s conceived 0 
probable to have hrſt peopled Greece,as he whcſe name was 
preſerved among che inhabitants of Greece with very lictle 
alreration. And ſo as the Medes from Madas, the Aſſyrians 
from Aſſ#r,the Thracians from Thiras, by the like Analogy 
the Jenzans from Javev, From which it is obſervable that 
Bbbb 2 although 
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bur as 6ne divifron of that people which Inhabired Greecez yer 


other Nationscomprehended all under the'name of /ovians, 


For which wee have ſufficient evidence from Heſychins and 
the Scholiaſt on Ariſtophanes, ' Oi Ee'eCatormis *Enumra laves 
Azywnr, ſaith Heſychins; and more to this purpoſe the Scho- 
liaft (peaks. Neimas T85 "Emura 'Looya; bt BapCagy budtur, For 
Isws' with the Inſertion of the Aolick Digamma (which is 
alwaies done when two vowels meet) Is Ie fopgr, 1. &, Javones, 
and Stephanus Byhaztins tells us, rhar from 'I&ss comes 147, 
and ſo Hemer, 


"Exim 5 Bevwnl o "Inorer aa P46 


And Dionyſus Periegetes reCions up '1#; as one of the 1i- 
vers of Arcadia, 


"Er3a wiaag, 331 Kegd1, Ira fic py @ 'I:ay. 


And which much confirms this opinion, the Hebrew word 
for Tavan before the points added by the Maſorites vis, 
JV bears a petfe& Analogy with the Greek 139; and [TV YN 
in Ccreptare 1s taken for Greece, and ſo Dar. 8, 21, Alex+ 
ander is called JV ID which che LXX.render famerrinws 
vwrs and Joel 3, 6, Tou have ſold my Sons MAV MAD? 1 the 
Sons of favany i, eo tothe Greeks. as it 15 generally unde:r- 
lto0d, But as Jav4n cannot be ſuppoſed ro have come into 
rhcſe parts without his f«m:ly, ſo it 1s generally preſumed 
char there are no obſcure footſteps left of Favars eldeſt Son, 
El:ſa's ſeating himſelf in Greece, For from him Joſephs 
derives the name Awans, with whom the Jeruſalem Para- 
fhraſt concurs. Montanns from thence derives the name 
Eli,from whence he ſuppoſeth the Greeks are called ivuree. 
Bochartxs findes the cleareſt remainders of EkſhainEls rhe 
ſame with Pelopponeſms,one part of which by Homer is called 
Alifium; thence Ezek: 27. 7, wee read of the pwrple and 
ſcarlet from the Iſles of Eliſha, which makes ic moſt probable 
to bee that part of . Greece which lay upon the /onian Sea, 


lee .3.cap 10, Where the beſt purple next rothe 7 jrian was found, as the 


learned 


Book 1TI. 
although among the 'Grethy theinſelves, the Jonians were 
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learned Bochartns hath demonſtrated from ſeveral Authors. 
This is n6wy the ſubſtance of rhe generally received account 
concerning the plantation of Greece from the polteriry of 
Noab. Which if it be taken as to that people which did ar 
length poſſeſs Greece, I ſee no reaſon to diſapprove- itz bur 
if ir be extended to the firſt plartation of Greece, T ſee asliule 
ro embrace it. That wee may therefore judge more freely 
of the firſt inhabicancs of Greece, ic is requiſite wertake an 
account of it from thoſe who profeſs themſelves molt verſed 

in their own 4nt1qureres, Who may in a matter of this nature 

which is atteſted by the common conſent of che moſt learned 

Antiquaries of Greece, be the more crediced in that yyhac 
they thus deliver, may be ſuppgſed to come froman antienc 
andundoubted Traditron, 

It is evident therefore, from che judgement of the moſt 
learned and judicious, even of the Greeks themſelves, that 
Greece was firſt inhabited by a people by them called Bay- 
bareons, i. e. a people different from them in Langaage »n4 
manners. So Ephoras whom Pelyb143 comtmends as the beſt 
wricer of the Greek Antiquities, ſaith that Greece was inha- 
bired by a barbareome people before the Hellens came into it. 
And H-c:teus Milefiu: cired by Straho concerning Pelop- 
poneſus, in avs fl ExMirur oxnre autlu Bagcepot , Which Strabo 
himſelf nor only beleeves ot Pelorponeſus bur of all Greece that 
it Was ima Gaps our 7? mals, antiently a Plantation of 
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Barb #rians, th: ſane 1s afirmed by Ariſtotle writing of the jr $7511.59 in 
Common-wealth of the Tegeares concerning Arcadia,that be- 4polloninm: ! 4, 


by a barbarous people, who becauſe rhey were expulſed rhetr 
Country before moon-riſing. the Arcadians called themſelves 
peter. Whether tnat-bee ground: of that wair-glo- 
rious boaſt (of which many reaſons are given by learned 
men) [I here diſpure nor; ir is ſufficient chat wee finde the 
Grecians vere not the firlt who peopled any of theſe ſeveral 
places; whichis likewiſe attelted by Herodotar, Thucydides 
and others, whoſe reftimonies we (hall afrerwards produce, 
Ic beingrhen evidenc that the. Grecrans were nor the firtt 
who inhabited that Country afrer frm them called Greece, 
it follows to be inquired what this Barbarowr people was, and 
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from whence they came. Srrabo hath given us in a large 
Catalogue of the names of many of them, as the Dryoper, 
C ancones, Leleges, beſides the Aones, Tembices, Hyantes, and 
many others; be theſe ſecm not to have been that ancienc 
people, but rather ſome latter Caſ#/mgs of the Carians, who, 
as T bucidides tells us, did very ofcen make inroads upon the 
quarters of Greece.That people which had che largeſt ſpread, 
and greateſt Antiquity, was che Pelaſgi : thence Peloppone- 
ſus was antiently called Ilna(ya Stephan Byzantins 
mwommmrics To6is imovoular, Amiga, wana and 'Agy& : and 
Apolledoru ſaith, that the Pelopponefians were antiently 
called Pelaſgi; and Ewripides, 


nae{ydra; «1a 73 air 
Awass!: 


And elſewhere, 
Np m7 Tlia(39), Aaxcidst ro Maf Txger. 


Theſe Pelaſg: were not onlyin Pelopponeſus, but in Attica 
to0, as appears by Strabo, where he ſaith the Nation of che 
Pelaſg: did inhabic, an4 by the Athenians (that is afrer their 
mixture) they were called wal. Storke $i lu} maboln for 
their frequent removals fromplace to place: and Panſanias 
mentions their being under the Acyonoli at Athens : that 
chey were in Theſſaly, is evident from Heſychins, Nae(29 
6 Otzozhat* ox W109 fs BazCalyor, x; WG+ are0 Thang yo 1% Apes 
9: 1o0:8er mw ikerary; Arcadia ſeems to have the firſt or 
chief place of their refdence, for the Arcadians who were 
accounced maubrare yy F/ river, do vindicate the foun- 
der of this Nation, whom they call Pelaſgxs to themſelves, 
and ſay hee was an «rey among them, that is,the firſt who 
came into that Conntry; for all thoſe, whoſe original chey 
knew not, they called chem Terre filios, and genuinos terre. 
Panſanas rightly conie&eres that hee was the firſt man 
among them) not as though hee was alone, but becauſe rhe 
Chief Ruler and Commander among them, and that brought 
them inco the Cowntry ; bur though they might fix them- 


ſelves 
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ſelves about Arcadia, ic is evident they ſpread further ; 

for Menecrates Eleates in his book of the founders of Cities , 

affirms chat all the Sea coaffs of Greece called Tonica begin- ©7994. 13: 
ning from Afycale, were firlt inhabired by the Pelaſgy; nay 

we finde them yer much higher up in Epirus, who were as 15, 7 
Strabs tells us, the firſt founders of the famous Oracle of ; 


Dodona; for ſo Ephorws in him Caith it was 2wa(ys 


y 1a , 


and chat theſe were oe} rht bvd'dt Ioragwir Hl dpopubran 


thence the Poet, 


Tiff ja Audvydis Thane xi 


And Hefood, 


Awdiilu pryrnTWa(Cyer Spar ins 


Strabo furcher makes ir evident, that they were a barbarous 


wey gives of them, 


Ed} values 


«1400 5 El} 


people which lived about Dodona, from the deſcription Ho- 


Which Philoftratns beſt interprets whenhe ſaith they were '* 742 
ain ogdith mes x 22w ag nenda (for 7 Blov ſuch that thoug ht 
the Gods were beſt pleaſed with their ſimplicity aud ſeverity of 
life, and therein far different from the Grecian huinour, 
Snidac in Theſſalic#(cited likewiſe by StraboY(aith that the 
Temple of Dodona mas removed from Scotuſa in Pelaſgia to 
Theſſala,which 1s confirmed by Herodotws in Enterpe, where 
he largely ſpeaks of the Temple and Oracle at Dodona Theſe 
Pelaſgs confined not themſelves to Greece neither, but were 
diſperſed into rhe neighbour /laxds, as Chior,Creet, Lesbos, 
Lenmos, Imbro, Samos, as will appear afrerwards; and at 
laſt came into /taly, as is well known, and are thought to be 
the ſame with the T yrrhemiavs, and by ſome conceived to be 
the firt foxnders of Rewe. Wee ſez what a large ſpread the 
Pelaſgi had over Greece, which ws divided afrer the Hellens 
began to appear, into 7ma(auy and na nwnrs as Hero- 


dotys 
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detws wicneſſerh; and (o theſe rwo appear to be a very dif- 
ferent people from one another, and not the ſame under dif- 
ferent names as is commonly thought, 
Which ſufficiently appears from their language,which was 
quire different from one another. So Herodotus Hou? i: Ile. 
20 (opi BapCap'r yaeore? hare? they wſed a barbarons language: 
5, 6, a language not underſtood by che Helens; who at firſt, 
had their chief reſidence in Theſſaly,from whence by degrees 
they came forwards into Greece, as Thucydides ſhews, For 
alchough rhe name of-Hellens at laſt ſpread Its ſelf over all 
the people of Greece, yer it was ar firſt peculiar co that pare 
of Theſſaly called Pthiotzs, and thence Homer calls them 
properly Hellexs which followed Achulles from thence; and 
it appears by Homer that there was a City there called bvug, 
which as Srephanus de Urbibus tells us was-there built by 
"Exays, although he will not have him to be Helen the ſon of 
Dencalion, but the Son Pthizs, wherein hee -is miſtaken ; 
For Thucydides plainly ſhews, that it was from Hellew the 
Son of Dexcalion.that the name 'Ewwre* came, and this Hellew 
lived in Prhio:ts. Bur although they were firſt in Prhiaty, , 
yer they daily increaſing in numbers and power, by degrees 
they gor all Theſſaly into their hands, of which one pare was 
called wwelg:.@nt ;- afterwards under Derms the Son of 
Hellen they conquered Heſtiefis , that part of Theſſaly 
which lyes under the mountains Oſſa and Olympas; from 
thence they W2re beaten back by the Cadmeans into Pindus, 
where the Greeks were firft called Maxerit, as Herodotus 
rells us; from hence they went into Dryopss,and thence in- 
to Pelopponeſns, and there had the name Dorians; bur be» 
fore their coming hither, they had firſt ſecured chemſelyes 
of the Fellexs lying between Theſſaly and Pelopponeſus, and 
there they diſpoſſeſt the Pelaſgs in all the Attich regionzwho 
were now forced ro ſubmit or to fly; they who ſubmitted, 
a3 moſt of chem did, were incorporated into the Greeks,and 
became one people wich them, and ſo by degrees loſt thar 
former langyrge which was peculiar to themſelves and 
wholly diſtin from the Greek, tongue. That the Hellexs 
did thus gradually come into Pelopponeſns, is evident from 
the names of people and places common toT heſſaly and Pelop- 


Poneſns 
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poneſus which came from hence, that though che Greeks lefe 
the Cities behind them, yet chey carryed molt of the names 
along with them, Thus the Aches, Zonians, and eEolians, 
and Dorians in Pelopponeſuws came from thoſe of the fame 
namerin Theſſaly, and ſo likewiſe the names of theſe follow- 
ing regions and Cities were common to both, as Elopis, 
Eſtiea, Eretria, and Oropos, Graia, Lariſſa, Pſophis, town, 


Oecalia and very many others. Salmaſins ſeems to be of 


opinion, that the Pelaſg; never uſed any language diſtin 
from the He{ens ;, but befides that it is direftly contrary to 
the ceſtimony of Herodotus, the arguments he produceth for 
itare very weak, The firſtis becauſe the Pelaſgi that went 
into 7taly, did ule the Greek tongue, from their calling Agyla 
Cere, from ie a word pronounced from one on the walls, 
and becauſe the Arcades uſed only che Greek language in 
the e/£olian Dialef}, which Evanaer carryed with him into 
Ttaly,and from which molt of the old Roman language was 
derived. Bur doth not Herodotws expreſly ſay, that after 
the mixture between the Greeks and Pelaſg; thele by degrees 
loſt their own proper language and made wſe of the common 
Greek tongue ? Yet afterwards too it is evident from Hero- 
dotws in (ome places, as at Crotona, they did uſe a language 
different from the Greek, His other argument is, that the 
wames of the eldeſt perſons mentioned were originally Greek ; 
but this is expreſly denyed by Strabo who makes the con- 
trary one of his {trongeſt arguments, that the Barbarians 
did anciently inhabit Greece , and inſtanceth in Cecrops, 
Coarws, e/Eolus, Cothu, Drymas, Crimanus, Thus we 
have abundantly proved againſt the common opinion, that 
Greece was not firſt peopled by the Helens, or the poſtericy 
of Eliſa, although theſe did afterwards come to the full 
poſſeſlion of Greece. 
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It remains that we ſhew whence theſe Pelaſgi came, and 5,7 13; 


of whoſe poſtericy they were, and what the /avguage was 
which was uſed by them. He that gave the name to this 
people according to the Grecian fables, was one Pelaſgus, 
which nore will wonder at among them, whoſe coriltanc 
cuſtom ir was, ( partly by reaſon of their /gnorance of the 
true account of their names, and partly by their pride that 

Cccc they 
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they might not ſeem ignorant of any thing) when they meer 

with any names of people, to find out ſome perſon near it 

who ws the founder of them, Thus Attica from Ate, 

it being anciently called Aunzi, and Cranae from Cranaxe, 
e/Egialta from eAfErialemw,, Manritania from Manrw, 
Scythiafromone Scythes, Galatea from Galates, and thus in 
mulcicudesof other n#mes, Bur fromthe name Pelaſgi we 

may probably find out the true fonnder of the people, allow- 

ing that vartation which is uſually caufed chrough che Greeks 

melting the harſher words of the Eaffern languages into a 

ſound fir for their more delicate palats, as is evident in the 
comparing the names of the Prophets in Ebrew, with what 

they are in the Greek werfiow. Thus the Pelaſg; may with 

great probability be derived trom 19D Phaleg, for which we 

have the concurrent teſtimony of rwo learned perfons, Grs- 

Grot. x0t. tis and Salmafins, who are contented to mention it, with- 
3x tb. r. de gut bringing much evidence of reaſon for it. What they 
"> __ only touch ar, we ſhall endeavour to make out more at 

P. 3: : | 

Sal. de large ; which we ſhall do- by removing the great pre. 
Hellezs, ſumprions againſt ic, and laying down the probabilities for 
it. The great preſumprions lying _ irare ; for that 

the Iſles of the Nations fell to the poſterity of 7epherh, arid 

that Phaleg lived wich Ebey in Chaldea, For the firſt, ic 

muſt be acknowledged thar the greateſt part of the Countries 

tying upon the Ocean and Mediterranean, were in the time 

when Afoſes wrote ſo inhabited ; not that the habitations 

of the ſexs of Noah had rheir bounds and limits ſer them 

either by Godotr Noah, but that the poſterity of 7apher did 

chiefly addreſs themſelyes to thoſe parts which lay rowards 

Emvyoye , but yet not ſo, as to exclude any of the poſterity of 

Sem, if their »ecefiries for furcher room made ic neceſfary 

for them to ſeek tor habitations further abroad, For we 

can haveno reaſon to think , that becauſe the chief of Sems 
poſterity did live rogether, therefore noe of them wear 

farther off, which #ecefity would pur them upon becauſe of 

their preat increaſe; for we read of Phaleg and others, that 

beſides thoſe in direRt line to Abraham ( whoſe Gentalogy 

Gen. xx, it was Afoſeshis great deſign ro recount ) they begat many 
19, 21+ Other ſon; and dawghters, which would make it neceſſary for 
them, 
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them, to ſeck their habstations further abroad, Ard that 
Ph.l:g and Rags did lo, we have the exprels' teſtimony of 
Epiphanius, $244k xt, Payey fines Int 13.4 Eve ms nhign ub ul 
Tf + Exvyias wind x; 7:75 Avi ieem weamane) ony, Ir © oy 
Oneas neg, £, imicene 5Þ imp ft Oog nes ram, That from 
the age of Therah and thence forward Phaleg and Ragau di- 
werred toward the Clime of Europe, to part of Schyihia, and 
were joyned with thoſe Nations from which the Thracians 
aroſe. Several things make this not ſo improbable as ſome 
haye imagined it to be, for firſt, it is the conſtant acknow- 
ledgement of all ſober inquirers into the origine/ of the 
Greeks, | bat Greece was firſt peopled from Sceythia ; and in- 
deedalmolt ali the Nations in Emrope have come our of char 
Comnrey : belides there is evidence of it, even in the Grecies 
F.bles; for Promethew ( from whom the Greeks derived 
themſelves) is fancyed by them to lie bound in mount Can- 
caſw, which mult be ſuppoſed to be the Connery from 
whence he came, Apain it is evident already that the 
Hellens came not into Greece beſore it was peopied by the 
Pelaſgi, and that theſe bad different language and cnſtorss 
from one another ; now then in all probability, although 
the poſterity of Eliſe might come firſt down from Schythis 
into thoſe paris and ſeat themſelves in Macedonia and 
Theſſaly; where they had in probability more then roow 
enough ar firſt and a Country to their defire : they mighc 
be willing 'o permit the poſterity of Phaleg to paſs on fur. 
ther; for in thoſe firſt plantations we cannot otherwiſe 
conceive, but that the /aft comers muſt be the furtbeft goers ; 
unle's they had ſtrength enough to drive the former inhe- 
bitants our of their /cats whereof they were already 
poſſeſſed, as the Scythians did afterwards, and fo rhe» Hel- 
lens, $0 chen the poſterity of Phaleg being forced > quic 
their own Countrey becaule of the mwititude Ol inhabitants, 
muſt be ſuppoſed to take that courſe, where in probability 
they might find an empty ſeat fit for them to dwell in , 
thence they come towards E xrope , for they ſaw bow the po- 
fterity ol Srm did (preadit ſelf Eaftward already, and Cham 
Southward, and coming to part of that vaſt Country of 


Schythia, wich was both already taken up and not ſo con- 
Ccecc 2 venient 
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venient an habitation for them, they draw downwards to- 
wards Thracia, and there the poſterity of Thiras from 
whom the Thyacians came had already poſſeſſed themſelves; 
paſſing further into Theſſaly, they find that already planted 
by ſome of che poſterity of Eliſa, bur as yet but ſcant and 
thin of inbabitants, therefore they diſperſe themſelyes up 
and down through ſome part of Epirus, moſt part of Ellas, 
and ſome paſs into Pelopponeſws, where they fix chemſclves 
chiefly upon Arcadia, ard thence ſpread up"and down by 
degrees towards the Seaſide, for we cannot but think that 
the Maritime parts were the lalt peopled, partly for fear of 
another de/uge, partly for want of conveniency of Navigation, 
moſt of their travels being by Lad; and partly when 
Navigation grew more in aſe for fear of Pirates, who drove 
a preat trade upon the Coaſts of Greece in elder times, as is 
moſt evident from Thacydides in the beginning of his hiſto- 
ry. Thus we have a reatonable account given of the Pelaſps 
their firſt coming into Greece, and how by degrees the Hel- 
lens came to poſſeſs their Country, and what a fair pretence 
the Arcadians had to boaſt of the greateſt anriquiry, their 
Country being probably firit peopled by the Pelaſgs of any 
part of the whole Cherſoneſe, and the ſeat of the leader-of 
the whole company whom they call Pe/aſgws, and the Scri- 
pcures Phaleg. 


$18. 14. Fe. 5e far cleared the Antiquities of Greece as to the 


ſt planters of it, whom we have evidenced to have been 
the Pelaſgi, and thele derived from Peleg, it will be no great 
difficulty to reſolve what /a»guage they brought along with 
them, which mult be ſuppoſed co be the ſame with that uſed 
m the family'trom whence Pelcg or Phaleg came, as to the 
ſubſtance of it, although it might admit as great variation 
of Dialctt irom it as. the Chaldee or Syriack doth. But 
this 1 will not only ſuppoſe, but offer theſe probabilities for 
the proof of it , the firſt is, the agreement of the ancient 
Greek, language with the Hebrew in many of its primitive 
words ; and here we have a moſt rational and probable ac- 
count given of it ; which is the Grecks mixing with the Pe- 
laſgs, and both coming to be one people, they mult needs 
retain many of the old words uſed by the Pelaſgs in their 


Greek 
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Greek language , which are evidently of an Eaſtern extra- 
ion, the ground of which cannot with ſuch probability be 
tecched from Caamw and the Phenicians, becauſe it is roc 
fo eaſie admiſſion of a forraign Language after the perfeftion 
of their own, unleſs by long tra of time, or great numbers 
overrunning the former people, neither of which can be fo 
truly affirmed of Cadmw and his company ; for they were 
ſoon driven out of Greece, he himſelf ending his dayes in 
Hiyricum , neither was their ſpread ſo large as that of the 
Pelaſgi, who were before poſſcſſors of the Councrey ; and 
it is continual'y ſeen how impoſlible it is for any Conque- 
rors, as the Greeks were, to bring their own language ſo in- 
ro a place, where ſome of the former people are ſuffered to 

live, and not to retain many of their old words among them, 
and ſo make the Language mixt of both, as it is in all Nati. 
ons conquered by the Romans; the Reman not being purely 
ſpoken by any, but corrupted with a mixrwre of the former 
Language in uſe among them, The ſecond Argument is 
from the different pronunciation and dialefs in uſe in the 
Greek, Language ;, of which no account ſo likely can be gi- 

ven, as the mixture with different Language. This is moſt 

evident in the Dorick, Dialef , for the Dorians inbabiting 
probably where molt of the Pelaſgs had been, their pronun- 

ciation and dialect} com:s the neareſt tothe Eaſtern of any 

ofthe Greeks: Forin the Dorick dialeft the 2\27n2ouis or 

broad pronmnciation, is molt taken notice of : So he in Theo. 

critus upbraids the Dorians, in matudruny amumr, they 

ſpeak every thing very broad ; which anſwers to the pro- 

gunciation of the Eaſtern Languages, beſides, the Dorick 
dialett delights much in adding «4 to the end of words , 
which beſides that ic is the cuſtom of Zaftern tongaes, eſpeci- 
ally the Syriack, it doth much widen the pronunciation. 
The third Argument is from the remainders of the Eaſtern 
tongues in thoſe places, . eſpecially where the Pelaſgi had 
been. The Pelaſgs are much taken notice of for their ſre- 
quen: removes and travelling from one place to another 
which I ſuppole was chiefly after the Hefexs bad conquerd 
the Comntrey where they cwelr, then they were forced to 
0 ſeek better habitations abroad , thence Srrabo calls the 
Na* 
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Nationof the Pelaſyi m/w ava! 1 140 54910 apts imwagunte; 
and elſewhere that they were mivo8 & pus nm ananuty 
Tarigln, they went up and down to great part of Emyope , 
but we may ſuppoſe them to have made their firſt and chief 
reſort to the neighbour- 7ſlez4s to Greece , where we ſhall 
ſee what evidence they lett of their /angaage there, The 
firſt 1and we meet with them in, is Cyeete , 10 Strabo ſpeak- 
ing of them, & 0 + Keins emer: 3495veny, as gncv Ocnggs ; 
that a Colony of them lived in Creete, for which he voucheth 
Homers authority : 


"Ain S* for yaAvort iu Wn, ts hs Age), 
*E-p 5 *Erroxgnres Wweannmytc, 5 Rudavis, 
Awettss Ti rpiegixas, Oioi 4 Thc o. 


It is evident then that the Pela/g; were in Crete, Now 
moſt of the Cretan words are of an Eaſtern extrattion, if we 
believe the learned Bochartws , who hath promiſed a dif. 
courſe on that ſubje& z beſides Creete we find the Pelaſgs in 
Chios, ig 46% 5 onugas Geuray TISAzoyis gan Tis Oh Otfaaig, 
ſaith Strabo, the inhabitants of Chios lay that the Pelaſgs of 
Theſſaly were their firſt inhabicants ; and here the forena- 
med learned perſex hath derived the name Chios, the moun- 
tain Pelinens, and the wine Arvifum, all from the Bafters 
languages: The next we find themin, is Lesbos, % 3 ww 
a4993r Teazoy ar eighngor, Which from them was called Pelg/- 
gia, faith Srrabo, whole name is likewiſe fetched our of the 
Eaff. By Bocbartys furcher we find them in Lemos and 
Imbros,, lo Anticlides in Strabo, aexre enn Tlinesy is ml afet 
Ayres "Lu gon xliom , concerning whole names, ſee Bochar- 
ters 82, I know that learned Author makes the Phanicians 
the Azthers of all theſe names, from no other ground genc- 
rally, but becauſe they are of an Eaſtern derivation ; but 
according to what we bave laid down, we may yeild co the 
thing it ſelf, and upon clearer grounds , for of ſome of cheſe 
1fxsds he ingenuouſly confeſſeth he can find no evidence of 
the Phoenicians being in them. Phenices in his Inſulis habi- 
taſſe nuſquam legimus ; but we tind it very plain, that in 
thoſe very /ſlanas the Pelaſgs inhabited, and whether ac- 


count 
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count chen be more probable, let the Reader judge, One 


by thing more[l ſhall infilt on, wh:ch is the originall of the S$4- 

z methracian Myſteries : That theſe were as to their xames 

; from the Eaſtern languages, is now acknowledged by all 

l learned men, the Cabir; being fo evidently derived trom 

e P2Z which ſignifies ftreagrh and power, i. e, the Dii potes, », Felt. 

Y fo Cabiri is explained by YVarro and Terrallian, and the par- ;, g. 

; ticular names of the ſeverall Caviri mentioned by the Scho- 

h liaſt on Apollonia? *AZrapos,'AZiinugm, AZiox pr © and KSpunG@ Lib 1.6 12, 
are very handſomly explained by that learned and excellent 
Bochartus from the Eaſtern languages ; only be will needs 
have them derived from the Phenicians, whereas Hero- 
dots expreſly tells us that they were from the” Pelaſgi, 
whoſe words are theſe; iss 5 -» Ka%par Ty winund) wa p16, 2, 
Suguadphizes Yarminign Mafirrts ang Thiegywr : And again, 
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We ſee evidently by this,that the Samethracians derived their 

, Myſteries from the Pe/a/gi ; and withour all queſtion they 

', had their »ames from thence, whence they Cerived cheir 

f Myſteries : And to this purpoſe ir is further obſeryable, 

F that-as the old Hetrwrians were certainly a Colony of the 

4 Pelaſgi,upon their removall out of Greece; ſo Yoſſius obſerves 

Y that the old Hetyuſcan language ( fere 4 Syru habet cunfta -, 11,1. 


ſacrerum nomina ) hath almolt all the facred appellations 1 2.c.57. 
ſ- from the Eaſtern tongues, For which purpoſe .it is further Aznot, in 


» obſervable, which Grotizs rakes notice of, that the jus poxti- Mate 12.1» 
d ficum Romanorum was taken a great part from the Hetruſci, 

< and the Hetrarians had it ab Hebrezs out of the Eaſtern parts, 

A By a!l which I cannot conceive but this opinion, not- Se, 15. - 
an withſtanding its novelty, is advanced to as high a degree of 

A probability, as any that ſtands on the like foundations; and 

” not only ſo, but is an excellent c/xe to direct us to the La- 

- byrinth of Antiquities, and gives us a fair account whence 

© the Eaſtern Tongnes came to be ſo much uſed among both 

f the antient Greeks and Hertrurians. One thing more this 

| will help us to underſtand far better then any ſalvs bath 

" been yet uſed for it, which is the affinity ſpoken of by Ari- 

4 as King of Lacedemon, in his Letters tO Onias, —_—_— the 

ews , 
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Jews and Lacrdemonians : wvpitn & 29207 wad 716) Emtenansr 


% IsSway Gr 619 11 af Naper t 371 fry On Woes Aleadu : which is ex- 


plained by Foſephus thus $; ww 3irles 32207 muy Ivpopie wi 65 hvds 
ety Wes 1 Slot of hanide woriet hk Tas pls ABpatu tigonr@® : 
They had found in a book that the Jews and Lacedemonians 
Were of the ſame ſtock, from their mutuall relation to Abra= 
ham. Yofſizs thinks the Originall of this was from thoſe of 
the poſterity of Anak, who came into Greece, and peo- 
pled Sparta, and would ſeem to have been of the poſterity 
of Abrabam; or that they were partly of the poſterity of 
Abr«sham by Agar or Cethara, and partly of the Canaa- 
»ites driven out by Foſbua : But how unlikely a thing is it 
(ſuppoſing Sparte peopled by the Cmaanites, which yet is 
not evident) chat they ſhould give out themſelves to be of 
that fock, which chey had been expelled their Co:i:ntry by ? 
And for the true poſterity of Abraham coming ihicher, as 
we have no ground for it but the bare aſſertion, 1o we have 
this ſtrong evidence againſt it, thar all that came ſrom 
Abraham were circumciſed, as the 1ſbmaelites, Hagarens, 
&c. which we never read of among the Lacedemonians, H. 
Gretius differs not much from the opinion of Y-ſius concer- 
ning the ground of this kindred between the Zews and 
Spartans: For inhis notes on that place in the Afaccabees, 
where it is ſpoken of, he gives this: account of it. The Ds: 
rians, of whom the Spartans were a part, came from the 
Pelaſgi , the language of the Pelaſgi was different from 
that of the Greeks, as appears by Herodotws in his Clio : 
1728 541 TlzA2 Ty ot Caplager yharm if)|:s, Now the Pelaſgi (faith 
he) are 1159 differfs, a ſcattered Nation; thence he ſuppo- 
fech theſe Pelaſgi, or baniſhed people, to have come from the 
Confines of Arabia and Syria, in which the poſterity of A- 
brahem and Cethara had placed themſelves, But 1, it is un- 
certain whether the pollerity of Abrab1» by Keturah were 
placed ſonear Canaan or no. | know 7 wins endeavours to 
find the ſeat of all the ſons of Cetknrah in Arabia : bur 
Mercer gives leverall not improbable reaſons why he con- 
ceives them placed notin the Eft of Canaas, but in the 
E aſters parts of the worid. 2. We haveno evidence at all of 
any remoye of thele ſons of Abraham by Certarah out of the 
parts 
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parts of Arabia, ſuppofing them placed there , nor any 
reaſon why they ſhould be baniſhed thence, 3, That 
which was the badge of Abrahams poſterity, was never that 
we read of in uſe among the Spartans, which was Circamei- 
fien. Indeed in much later Ages thea this we ſpeak of, we 
read of a people among the Thracians who were circumci- 
ſed, whom the Greeks themſelves judged to be Feiys, So 
Ariftophaxes brings the Odomantes in, Tis wy *Olwalymy m 
mG& d mTi)egzw ay : immiegry (faich the Scholiaſt ) i, e, avis 
mach tata worm 5 x, dmennorm 6 Waxes TH aadbia t, ToTouQUuiyE 
eo dyrs, Whereby it is plain that Circumciſtion was inuſe 
among the Thracians , for theſe Odomaxtes were ( laith the 
Scholiaſt ) a people of Thrace. 946 5 du7is luduirs nnw, It 
ſeems it was a tradition among them that they were 7ewes. 
If ſo, it ſeerns moſt probable that they were ſome of the ren 
Tribes, who were placed about {olcbs, and the adjacent 
places : For Herodotus in Exterpe laith, that the Syrians 
that lived about the Rivers Thermoaon and Parthenina, 
learned Circumciſion from the { o/chs, of whom he faith, 
Minor men rwy Koa or *A yurrnas ty * AH m4 errhurorr d7* agyns 
Te aiSvie, Only the Colchi, and Egyptians, and Echiopians 
had originally the cuſtome of Circumciſion, Or elſe thele Oas- 
mantes might be ſome of the diſperſed fews in Armenia, 
where Strabo mentions a Region called Odomantss and lo they 
retained the name of the place from whence they came, after 
their removalinto Thrace, But whatever thele Odomantes 
were, they were far enough ſrom the Spartans, who never 
were thus ſuſpected of 7«udai/zv, nor laught at for Circum- 
ciſjen, $9 that this opinion of Grotizs on that account 
ſeems not very probable. Bechartis, who hath been fo 
happy in many other conjectures, yet here gives out, unleſs 
it may depend upon the teſtimony of Claudine Tolans 1n Ste- 
phanus Bizantings, who tabulouſly derives the Fews from one 
Zuders Sparton, who went from Thebes along with Bacchus 
into the Wars ;, which Sparton they might confound with 
another Sparton the Son of Phonorexs, the Founder of Spar- 
t4; Which yet is rejze<Red as a Fable by Panuſanias in Laco- 
nicw. Surely the Lacedemonians were very ambitious of 
kindred with the Jews, that would claim it upon ſuch 
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grounds as theſe, eſpecially at ſuch a time when the people 
of the Jews were under diſtreſs, and their kindred might be 
like to coſt them ſo dear ; And if they had never fuch a 
mind to have claimed kindred with the Fews, they would 
certainly have done it upon a more plauſible teſtimony then 
the fable of one Claudins Jolaws, that had neither ſenſe nor 
reaſon in it; and yet ſuppoſing his Fable true, it had been no- 
thing to the purpoſe, without the linking another Fable to 
it, which was ſo groſs, that even the Greeks themſelves were 
aſhamed of it, who were alwayes the moſt daring forgers of 
Fables in the world. But let us ſee further what che Divine 
(as ſome have loved to call him) of. Scaliger ſaith toit : All 
that be ſaith, is only a wonder or two at it : Laid mag 
mirum quam Lacedemonios ab Abraham prognatoseſſe,&c.and 
a refutacion of an abſurd opinion, that Debalm the Facher of 
Tyndarens,and Grandfather of Caſtor, Pollnx, and Helena, 
was the ſame with Ebal, mentioned Gen.10.28. which chere 
can be noreaſon for, ſince Ebal was the Son of Fofan, and 
ſo'of another race from Abraham; and Foftans Sons were 
placed Eaſftward, but chiefly O:balms was within an hun. 
dred years before the deſtruion of Troy; but Phaleg, Un- 
kle to Ebal, died 664.ycars before Ocbalms in 4. M. 1993. 
Thus far then we cannot find any plaufible account” of this 
claim of kindred ; but though it be an endleſs rask to make 
good all che claims of kinared in the world, *lyccially to 
perſons of power and authority, yet there being no viſible 
intereſt or deſign which the Spartans could have in ſuch a 
claim, eſpecially at that time with a Nation generally ha- 
red and maligned by Heathen 74s/aters, we cannot ſuppoſe 
bur there muſt be ſome at leaſt plauſible ground for ſuch a 


 perſwaſfion among them. What if we ſhould conjeRture 


that the Spartans might find in the Greek verſion of the 
Pentatewch , which was much ſpread abroad at that time 
among the Sons of 7hmael, one whoſe name makes the 
neareſt approach to their C:dmw, from whom they ſuppoſe 
themſelves derived ; for the youngeſt of 1bmaels ſons was 
called Kedemah, Gen. 25. 15. which the Syriack renders 
Kedem, the very name of Cadmwe in the Eaftern Tongwes. 
But this being a light conjeRure, I paſs it by, and return 
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to the ſubje& of our diſcourſe, which gives a plauſible ac- 
count of the ground of this kindred. We have already 
ſkewed that the Pelaſgi were the firſt who peopled Greece 
( xa my "Beds now immacons is Strabs's expreſſion of 
that Nation, that it ſpread over all Greece ) and withall ir 
appears that the chief Seat of the Pelaſgi was in Arcadia, 
ro whick nextadjoyns Laconics; and therefore in all pro- 
bability was peopled by them ; and beſides, the Dorians 
ſpraog from the Pelaſgi, and the Spartass wete a part of 
the Dorians, as appears already out of Grotixe ; fo that 
what kindred the Pelaſgi had, was derived down to the Spar- 
tans ; and we have manifeſted that theſe Pelaſgi were from 
Phaleg, and the Scripture tells us that Phaleg was the ſon of 
Eber, trom whom Abraham came in a direct and lineal ſuc- 
ceſlion. And thus the Fews coming from Abraham, and 
the Spartans by the Pelaſyi from Phaleg, they both came 
out of the ſame ſtock : For ſo Po/ephus expreſlſeth ir, nor 
that the Lacedemonians came from Abraham, but that the 
?ews and they were both iZ iv%s 34r45, ont of the ſame ſtock ,, 

and both had rAation to Abraham ; the Jews as coming in a 

direc line, the Spartans as deriving from Phaleg, from 

whom Abrahaw came. Andthus much may now tuffice to 

Geer the firſt Plantation of Greece , and to ſhew how conſo- 

nant itis to ſacred Scripture ; which I have taken the more 

pains in, becazſe of che ſerviceableneſs of this diſcourſe to 

that end, and to thew what «ſe may be made of this kind of 

Learning, fot vindicating the honour of the ſacred Scri. 

ptnres. 

The only thing remaining as to the Origine of Nations, is 
the peoplirg of char vaſt Continent of America, which I 
cannot think we have yet ſufficient 3nformation, cither con- 
cerning the paſſages thither, eſpecially Eaſt and North, or 
concerning any records the Indians bave among themſelves 
abſolutely toderermine any thing it ir. It ſeems moſt pro- 
bable that the ſeveral parts of it were peopled at ſeveral 
times, and from ſeveral parts, eſpecially North and Eaſt ; 
bur to go about abſolutely co determine from what Nation, 
in what Age, by what wears they were firſt peopled, were 
a piece ot as great confidence as ignorance, till we have 
Dddd 2 more 
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more certain diſcoveries of it, I chooſe therefore rather ro 


Yi Grotiv refer the Reader to the bandyings of this Controverkie in the 
mars many Writersabout it, then to undertake 'any thing as to 


0;is. Gent, ©Þe deciſion of it. Only inthe generalic appears from the 
American. Temaining tradition of the Flood, and many Rites and Cu. 
py. Manafſe ſtomes uſed among them, that they had the ſame original 


- _ with us, and that there can be no argument brought againſt 
pes Iſrac- 


lis. Et it from themſelves, lince ſome Author tell us, that the eldeſt 
Spizzel. de Acconntr and Memoires they have,do not exceed 800. years 
Iſraclits backward ; and therefore their Teſtimony can be of no va» 
America» lidity in a matter of ſo great Antiquity, as the Origine of 
"4, Nations 1s. 
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CHADP.V. 


Ot the Origine of the Heathen Mythology. 


That there were ſome remainders of the ancient hiſtory of the 


world preſerved in the ſeverall Nations after the differ fon. 
HoW it came to be corrupted : by decay of knowleage, in- 
creaſe of Iaolatry, confuſion of languages. Ancenquiry into 
the canſe of that, Difficulties againſt the common opinion 
that languages were confounded,at Babel. Thoſe difficul- 
ties cleared. Of the fabulouſneſs of Poets, The particular 
wayes whereby the Heathen Afythology aroſe. Attributing 
the generall biſtory of the world to their own Nation. The 
corruption of Hebraiſms, Alteration of names. Ambi- 
£nity of ſen/e in the Orientall languages. Attributing the 
attiont of many to one perſon, as nm Jupiter, Bicchus, &c. 
The remainder of Scripture hiſtory among the Heatbens. 
T he names of God , Chaos, formation of man among the 
Phznicians, Of Adam among the Germans, Agypans, 
Cilicians, Adam wnder Saturn. Cain among the Phe- 
nicians. Tubalcain and Jubal w#der Vulcan aud Apollo. 
Naamah zxder Minerva. Noah axdey Saturn, Janus, Pro- 
mecheus and Bacchus, Noahs three ſons wnder Jupiter, 
Neptune, ax4 Pluto, Canaan wnder Mercury, Nimrod 
wnder Bacchus, Magog wader Prometheus. Of Abraham 
and Iſaac amons the Phanicians. Jacobs ſervice under 
Apollo's. The &arw/aiz from Bethel. Joleph wnder Apis. 
Moſes wnder Bacchus. Joſhua wnder Hercules, Balaam 
wnaer the old Silenus. | 


6 3 HE main particulars contained in the Scriptares cOn- 


cerning the hiſtory of Axcient Times being thus far 


cleared, there remains only that evidence which there is of 
the e-»th of the hiſtorical! payr of thoſe eldeſt times, in thoſe 
feotfBeps of it which are contained in the Heathen Mythelo- 


For we cannot conceive, that fince we have manifeited 


that all mankind d:d come from the poſtericy of Noah, that 
all thoſe paſſages which concerned the hiſtory of the world, 


ſhould 
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ſhould be preſently obliterated and extinguiſhed among 
them, but ſome kind of tradition would be ſtill preſerved, 
although by degrees ic would be fo much altered for want 
of certain records to preſerye it in, that it would be a hard 
matter to diſcover its origina/ without an exat comparing 
it with the true hiſtory its ſelf from whence it was firſt taken, 
For it fared with this Trea5tion of the firſt ages of che world, 
as with a perſon who hatha leng time travelled in forraign 
parts, who by the variety of C/zmes and Connrics may be 
ſo far altered from what he was, that his own relations may 
not know him upon his return , but only by ſome certain 
marks which he hath in his body, by which they are aſſured, 
that however his complexion and viſage may be altered, yer 
the perſon is the ſame {iill, Thus it was in this originall tra- 
d;tion of the world, through its continuall paſſing from one 
age to another, and the yarious bumours , tempers, and 
deſigns of men, it received ſtrange 4i/gniſes and alterations 
as tO its outward favony and complexion ; but yet there are 
ſome ſuch certain marks remaining onit, by which we find 
out its true originall, Two things then will be the main 
ſubjeR of our enquiry here. 1. By what means the originall 
tradition came to be altered and corrupted. 2. By what 


rharks we may diſcern its true originall, or what evidences + 


we have of the remainCers of Scriptare hiſtory in the Heathen 
Aythology. 

I. Concerning the wears whereby the Tradition by de- 
grees came to be corrupted. There may be ſome more gene- 
rall, and others more particular, The penerall cauſes of it 
were; 

7. The pgraduall decay of knowledge and increaſe of Barba- 
ri/minthe world ;, occaſioned by the want of certain records 
topreſerve the ancient hiſtory of theworld in : Which we 
at large diſcourſed of in our entrance on this ſubjet. Now 
in the decay of knowledge, there muſt needs follow a ſudden 
and ſtrange a/teration of the memory of former times, which 
hath chen nothing ro preſerve it, but the molt uncertainre- 
port of fame, which alters and dilguiſech things according to 
the bxmonrs, and inclinations, and judgements of thole whoſe 


hands it paſlceth chrough, 
2. The 
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2. The graduall increaſe of 1dolatry inthe world : which 
began ſoon after the diſperſion of Nations, and in whoſe 
age, we cannot at ſo great a diſtance and in ſo great obſcari- 
ty preciſely determine , but affoon as 7de/atry came in, all 
the ancient tr.:ditio® was made ſubſervient in order to thar 
end, and thoſe perſons whole memories were preſerved in ſe- 
verall Natiors, by degrees came to be wor/oipped under diver. 
ſities of names; and ſuch things wereannexed to the former 
traditions as would tend molt to advance the greatelt ſwper- 
ſtition in the world, 

3. The Confaſion of Languages at Babel, was one great 
reaſon of corrupting the ancient tradition of the world. 
For in ſo great variety (as ſuddenly happened) of languages 
in the world, it cannot be conceived but ſuch things which 
might be preſerved in ſome uniform manner, had all Nati- 
ons uſed the ſame /arguage, would through the diverſity of 
Idiomes and properties of feveral! tongues be ſtrangely alcered 
and diſpuiſed , as will appear afterwards, This alteration 
of Languages inthe world upon the confuſion of rongues ar 
Babel, brought as great a confuſion into the originall rradi- 
tion, as it did among thoſe who were the deſigners of that 
work, 
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diverſity of /anguages among men, doth both tend toex- 
plain the preſent ſubject, and co clear the truth of Scriprare 
hiſtory, .I ſhall a little further enquire into it. Chiefly on 
this account, becaule it is pretended that ſuch a confuſion is 
needleſs which is delivered in Scriptere, for the producing 
ſach diverſir:ies of languages, which would ariſe through 
meer length of rime, and the varieties of C/imes and Cufoms 
inthe world. Bur if we only ſpeak concerning the ſenſe of Mo= 
ſe! about it, the enquiry is of greater difficulty then art firſt 


view it ſeems to be. For it is pretended that Afoſes nowhere ;x 1,.,:c4. 
" vv S 


ſpeaks of a diverſity of languages, as we underitand it, but /aub. de 4. 


only of 2 confuſion of their ſpeech who were at Babel, which ings. p, 
C: 


might well be alchough chey- all uſed the ſame language , 3- © 


that is, there might be a confuſion raiſedin their minds, that 
they could not underſtand one another ; their #otions of 
things being diſturbed, ſo chat though they beard one word, 


they. , 
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they had different apprehenſions of it : ſome thinking it ſig- 
nified one thing and ſome another : as 7 «lim Scaliger tells 
us that the Fews he had converted with, Cid not underſtand 
by it a mwltsplication of rongues ; but only by that confuſion 
their former notions of things by the lame words were al- 
rered. As if one called for FIN a ftoxe, one by that word 
underſtands /ime , anoiher watt, another ſand, &c, this 
myſt needs produce a ſtrange crxfuſion among them, and 
enough to makethem deſiſt trom their work, But ſuppoſing 
no ſuch diviſion of [angrages there, yer after their diſper fon, 
which might be cauſed by the tormer conf»firn , by the 
different Laws, rites, and cuſtoms, commerce, and trading, 
and tra of rime, there would have riſen a diviſion of their 
ſeyerall rongues, But ifthere were ſuch a diviſion of rongues 
miraculouſly cauſed there (that as it is commonly faid, all 
thoſe who were of the ſame language, went together in their 
ſeverall companies) whence comes it to paſs, that in their 
diſperfion we read of ſeverall fmilies dilperied, which uled 
the ſame larguage after their diſperſion? as all the ſons of 
Canaan mentioned, Gez. 10,15, 16, 17,18, uſed the Cana» 
axitiſh tongue : in Greece, favan and Eliſa had the ſame 
language. Inegypr Miſraim ard Pathruſim , 1n Arabia 
the ſons of Foftan and Chus, in Chaldea Aram and Uz the 
inhabitants of Syria, Maſh of Meſopotamia, Nimrod of 
Babylon, Aſſur of Aſſria * Wherce comes it to paſs it their 
ſevcrall tongues were the caxſe of their diFþer fron, that theſe 
ſeverall heads of fymilics ſhould uſe the ſame rongue ? An- 
other reaſon againſt the common opinion, is this, which 
ſeems to have a great deal of force in it, If rongues were 
divided at Babel as it is imagined , whence was it, that the 
nearer any Nation lay to thoſe who had the primitive lan- 
cuagethe Ebrew, they did participate more ot that tongue 
then thoſe who were more remote, 3s is plain in the Chal- 
deans, Canaanites, Greeks, and others? whereas if their /ax- 
guages were divided at Babel, they would have retained their 
own languages as well as others, This very argument pre. 


D;atris, de vailed ſo far with the learned 1/. Caſauben, as appears by 
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his adverſaria on this ſubje& (publiſhed by the learned Dr, 
his ſon} as to make him leave che common opinion, and to 
conclude 
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conclude the ſeyeral rowg ues to be only ſome variations from 
the Ebrew, but yet ſo as many new worcs were invented too, 
Hence he obſerves that the Aſiatick, Greeks came neaier to 
the Ebrewthen the Exropean. Andif this opinon hold rue, Pag. 47. 
it is the beſt foundation for deriving other /angeages from 
the Ebrew: a thingattempted by the ſame learned pey/ox, 
as you may ſee in the book forecited, and endeavoured by 
Guichardu, Avenarins and others, Thus we ſee there is 
no agreement in mens minds concerning the diviſion of 
tongues at Babel. 
But having ſet down this opinion w'th its reaſons, Iſhall 5,8, 4. 
not ſojeave the received opinion, but ſhall firſt ſee what may 
be ſaid for that, and leave the judgement cgncerning the 
probability of e:cher co the underſtanding reader. And ic 
ſeems to be grounded on theſe reaſons, 1. That had it been 
left to mens own choice , there cannot be a ſufficient reaſon 
aſſigned of the diverſity of languages in the world, For 
there being one /angnage originally in the world, whereby 
men did repreſent their conceptions to one another z we can- 
not imagine that men ſhould of themſelves introduce ſo 
greatan alteration, as whereby to take off that neceſſary 
ſociety and converſe with each other, which even nature it 
ſelf did put men upon. Hence Calvin and others conclude 4nner. ix 
that prodigii luco habenda eſt linguarum diverſitas ; becauſe Gen. 11. 
there having been that freedom of converſe among men, it  * 
is not to be ſuppoſed chey ſhould of themſelves, cut it off to 
their mutual diſadvantage. Bur to this it is faid, that the 
long traft of time and aiverſiry of cuſtoms might alter the 
language, Igrant it mach, but not wholly ; and they would 
only therein differ in their languages, wherein their cuſtoms 
diftered : ſo that there would remain {till ſuch an agreement 
as whereby they might underſtand each other ; which ir 
will be hard to find in many of the eldelt /azgaages. As for 
the /ength of time, though that doth alter much in reference 
to words and phraſes, in which that of Horace holds true, 
Multaronaſcentur qe jams cecidere, &c, Yet it will be yec 
more difficult ro tind where meer length of time hath 
brought a whole /1ngnage out of w/e, and and another inthe 
room Of it, But thac which I think deſerves well to be con- 
Ecce ſidered, 
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ſideredis this, that the greateſt a/rerarion of layguages in the 

world hath riſen from Colonyes of Nations that uſed another 
language ; and ſo by the mixture of both rogether the 
language might be much alcered : as the Hebrew by the 
Enquiries, Chaldeesin Babylon : the Spaniſh, Italian and others by the 
c.5,6, Latin , as BreerYvood ſhews , our own by the Normans and 
others. $o that were there not a diverſity of /angnages 
ſuppoſed, this entefering of people would bring no con- 
ſiderable alteration along with it, no more then a Colony 

from New Exgland wou!d alter our language here, And 

as for another cauſe aſſigned of the change of languages, rhe 

Method difference of climates, which Boazn gives as the reaſon why 
biſt.c.9. the Northern people uſe conſonants and aiþirates ſo much, 
eſpecially the Saxons, and thoſe thatlive by the Baltick ſea 

who pronounce thus, Per theum ferum pibimus penum finum. 

. And ſo R.D. Kimchi; obſerves of the Ephbrarmites , Judg. 

12.6, thatit was the air was the caule of their /i55»g, and 

Mayer, calling it $;ibboleth, as he there obſerves of the men of Sar- 
Prodr.Chai- phath, that is the French, that they could not pronounce 
aniſm, 61» $chin, but pronounced like Than Raphe. But by theſe 
examples welee that this would caule only an alteration as to 

ſome /etrers and ſyllables, and rather as to the pronunciation 

then any waricty of the /anguage. So that we fee that ſet- 

ting aſide the coxfufiox of languages at Babel, there can be 

no reaſon ſufficient aſſigned tor the variety of languapes in 

the world. 2, Though it be granted, that a confuſion in 

their minds without diltin& /axgaages were enough to make 

them defiſt from their work, yer the context in that place, 

Gen. 11, doth infer a diverſity of rengues, as will appear 

from the antecedents and conſequents , as trom the firſt verle, 
where it is not- conceivable why it ſhould be there taken 
notice of as ſuch a remarkable circumſtance, that then they 

had but one lang wage before they ſer upon this work, if there 

was not a diverſity of tongues cauſed by the work they wene 


abour ; but eſpecially ver. 6. where God takes ſuch notice * 


of this very thing, that they had but one /angnage, wherein 
they were ſo confident to carry on their work ; therefore, 
ver. 7. when he would deltroy their work, by confounding 
thesr Lang nage, it mult be by maltiplying that language into 
many 
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many more , for it muſt be taken in oppoſition to what is ſaid 
in the other verſe. And what is there added, their vet wn- 
derſtanding one anothers ſpeech, ſeems to refer not to their in- 
ward conceptions, as though they did not underſtand one 
anothers winds, but to the outward expreſſions, as NAW doth 
apparently relate to them further in ver. 8, this is ſer down 
as the cauſe of their diſperſion, which had che tongue been 
the ſame afterwards as it was before, could have been no 
reaſon for it. Apain ſome argue from the name Babel given 
to the place from $99 which lignifies to confound and mingle 
things of ſeveral kinds together. So uſed Jag. 19. 21. 
Eſay 30. 24. fob 6. 5. ec. thence the name ba3 for 2350 
the middle left our, as in Golgatha for Golgoltha, Kigal- 
tha for K:ilkaltha and others of a like nature, Belides, there 
ſeems to be ſomewhat in what is ſaid, chat the families were 
diviaed according to their tongues, Gen. 10. 5,20, 31, which 
doth at leaſt imply a diverſity of rongaes among them, the 
cauſe of which mult be aſſigned by chem who will not allow 
of the confu fon and diviſion of languages at Babel, Further, 
this ſeems moſt agreeable ro Gods end in making of them thus 
leave off iheir work, that there might be not only a preſent 
judgement upon them, but that which might remain to 
poerity as a note of the folly of their Anceſtors. Thoſe 
who recede from the common opinion leſt they ſhould ive 
adyantage to Infidel; by attributing that to a miracle, which 
might be done without, ſeem to be more wary then wile 
inic. For beſides that it is certain that miracles may be in 
thoſe things which might be effeRted otherwiſe by natural 
cauſes, when they are produced without the help of thoſe 
cauſes, and in a ſpace of time impoſlible to xatare , and that 
it hath not been as yet proved how ſuch divcrlicy of zong ues 
as isin the world would have been effeted without 1tuch a 
miracle ; it muſt be granted by them that there was a ms- 
raclein it; and what greater difficulty there ſhould be inthe 
variety of languages, then in the fignification of the fame 
words, L underitand not. Bur I ſee no neceGlity of afſeruag 
thac every one of the families had a diſtinit /angwage, and 
the common opinion of 70. or 72. as the Gr. familics ard as 
many /anguager, is now taken for a groundleſs faxcy by 
. Eece2 learned 
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learned men : as is eaſily proved from the dividing Father 
and Children, whoſe families could not certainly be withour 
them : and fome ſuppoſed to be unborn then as 7u&ans 
I3, Children ; eſpecially if we ſay as many do, that the 
Confaſion was at the birth of Phaleg, and foftan was his 
younger brother, as the Jews generally do. To the laſt 
objection it may be replyed. that the agreement of 
languagesin fome radicall words doth not infer the deriva- 
tion of the one from the other, as is plain in the. Perſian and 
German in which learned men have obſerved ſo many words 
alike. And fo by Baubeqwins of the inhabitants abour 
T auricke Cherſoneſe ; and fo in moſt of our modern rong ues 
there may be ſome words alike without any ſuch dependence 
or derivation. Again , though it be granted that the /an- 
guage of them who were at Babe/.were confounded, yet it 
1s not neceſſary we ſhould ſay that all Noahs poſterity were 
there. Ic is thought by ſome that they were chicfly Cham 
and his compasy, if ſo, then Sem and his poſterity might re- 
tain the /angxage they had before,only with ſome variations, 
But this is yery uncertain, unleſs we take it for Heber and, 
Peleg, from whoſe vicinity other bordering Nations might 
make uſe of many of their primitive words : and for the 
Greeks, it will be granted that many of their words, eſpecially 
the old Beotick had affinity with the Hebrew ;, but it was 
from the Pelaſgi at firſt and Cadmw the Phenician after- 
wards : the old Canaanitih language, being if not the pure 
Hebrew, yet a diale of that rongwe, as is proved by many 
learned men. But however theſe things be, it is not neceſſa- 
ry to ſay that all other tongnes fo called, were then ex- 
iſtent at that confuf6on ; but the preſent caſe did divide their 
tangnages who were there, and that all diviſion of langwages 
fince, is to be looked upon as the effeR of that c#r/e. 

It being thus manifeſted what a ſtrange confuſion of /an- 
gaages was cauſed in the world, we may thereby eaſily un- 
deritand how the ancient tradition came tO be corrwpred and 
&lteredin the world. 

Another reaſon of the alteration of the ancient rradition, 
was, the fabnlouſneſs of the Ports : for theſe made it their 
deſign to d5ſgmiſe all their ancient fories under _s in 
which 
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which they were ſo loſt, that they could never recover them 
afterwards. For the elcer Poets of Greece being men of 
greater /earning then generally che people were of, and be- 
ing converſant in e£gypr and other parrs, did bring in 
new reports of the ancient times which they received from 
the Nations they went to, and by mixing their own traditi- 
ons and others together, and by ſuiting what was remaining 
of the ancient traaition to theſe, they muſt needs make a 
ſtrange confaſcon of things rogether, and leave them much 
more ob/cxre and fabulous then they found them. And here- 
in all their canning and /ubrilty lay inputting a new face on 
whateyer they borrowed from other Nations, and making 
them appear among themſelves in a Greek, habit, that the 
former owners of thole traditions could ſcarce challenge 
them as theirs under lo {ſtrange a Meraworpboſir, For thoſe 
things which were moſt plain and hiftoricall in the Foun» 


rains whence they derived them, they did ſo 722274/4y as Cle. $102. E 
mens Alexanarinus ſpeaks(or as Origen, pguimy'sc aria) aow) £.Celſ lia. 


wrap them up under fo great Adythology that the Original 
Truths can hardly be diſcerned, becaule of that multitude 
of prodigions fables, with which they have inlaid them. Bur 
as great as their artifice was in the doing this, we may yer 
iſcern apparently many of thoſe particular courſes which 
ere taken by them to di/gxiſe and alter the primitive 
traditions 
1. Attributing what was done by the great Anceſtors of 
mankind to ſome perſons of their own Nations. Thus the 
Theſſalians make Dexcalion to be the perſon who eſcaped 
the flood, and from whom the world was peopled after it. 
And whoever compares the re/ation of the floud of Deucalion 
in Apolodorys with that in the Scripture, might eaſily ren- 


der Apolſodorys his Gre in the langwage of the Scriptures, 4391194, 
only changing Greece into the whole earth, and Dexcalion biblioth. 
into Noah, Parnafſns into Ararat, and ? upiter into Fehovah. l.1-p.19. 


On the ſame account the Athenians attribute the flood to 
Ogyges, not that the flood of Ogyges and Dencalion were 
particular and diftinft deluges ,, which many have taken a 
oreat deal of needleſs pains to place in their ſeveral! ages ; 
But as Dewcalion was of the eldeſt memory in Theſſaly, fo 
Eece 3 was 
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was Ogyges at Athens, and ſo the flood as being a matter of 
remorelt antiquity, was on the lame account in both places 
attributed ro boikr theſe. Becauſe as mankind was ſup- 
poſed to begin again after the flosa, ſo they had among them 
no memory extant of any elder then theſe rwo, trom whom 
on that account they ſuppoſed mankind derived. And on 
the ſame reaſon it may be ſuppoſed that the Aſſrians at- 
tribute the flood to X5ſurbrus, whom they ſuppoled co be a 
King of Aſjria; | but the circumitances of the ſtory as de- 
livered by Alexander, Polyhiſtor, and Abyaenus, are ſuch as 
make it clear to be only a remainder of the »niver/all flood 
which happened in the time of Noah. So the Theſſaliars 
make Premethews to be the Proteplaſt ; the Pelopponeſians 
Phoronews , as Clemens Al:txanarinus tells us, whom Pho« 
ronides the Poet calls mumi'ga 3% ara mor, the Father of man- 
kind, This may be now the firſt way of corrupting the anci. 
ent tradition, by ſuppoſing all that was conveyed by it to have 
been acted among themſelves, Which may be imputed partly 
ro their ignorance of the fate of their ancient rzwes,and part» 
ly to their pride, leſt they ſhould ſeem to come belund others 
in matters of Antiquity. | 

2. Another fountain of Heathen Mythology , was, the 
taking the Jdiome of the Oriental languages 1n a proper 


ſenſe. For whether we ſuppoſe the ancient traditions were 


conveyed to them in the ancient Hebrew by the Pelaſgs, or 
were delivered to them by the Phenicians, or were tetched 
out of the Scriptares themſelves (as ſome ſuppole, though 
1mprobably of Homer and ſome arcient Peers) yet all theſe 
leyerall waycs agreeing in this, that the ryaditions were Ori» 
entall, a aateeBec how much of their Aſythology 
came by taking the Hebrew in a proper and literall ſente 
without attending to the 7aiome of the tongue, From 
hence Bechartus hath ingeniouſly fetched many Heathen 
Fables, Thus when Noah is faid to be ND 1NT WIR Ger. 
9. 20. which in the [diome of the Hebrew only ſignifies a 
hu4banaman, they took it inthe proper ſenſe for 5 amy # yis, 
and thence Satarne who was the ſame with Noah (as will ap- 
pear afterwards) is made by Aythslogiſts the husband of 
Rhea which was the ſame with the Earth, So the Gyants 
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making war again!t Heaven, was only a Poetitall adambra- 
tion of the deſign at the building of Babel, whoſe top in the 
Scripture is ſaid to reach DYBWYH which in the Hebrew (1gni- 
hes only a great height, but to aggrandixe the Story, was taken 
in the literall interprecation, that they attempted Heaven. 
So when they are faid co fight againſt the Gods, Bochartws 
thinks it might be taken from that phraſe of Nimrod, that 
he was a mighty hunter T1 1187 before the Lord we ren- 
Cer it, but it lometimes ſignifies againſt the Lord, So what 
eAbydenns \aich of the Gyants, that they were © ris yi 492- 
9ov]4s, thoſe that came ont of th: earth, 1s (uppoled to be taken 
from that phraſe Gen, 10. 11. RY) YNNTMID © terra 5p/a 
exiit, But far morelikely and probable is that which learned 
men are generally agreed in concerning Bacchus his being 
born of 7apiters thigh, which is only an expreſlion of thac 
Hebraiſm \I3V Nx) wherein coming ont of the thigh is a 
phraſe for ordinary procreatisn. 

3. Athird way obſervyable,is, the alteration of the names in 
the ancient rraaition, and purting names of like importaxce 
to them in their own language. Thus 7apiter , who was 
the ſame with Cham, was called Zyus 24 mw Gimr, as ON 
from O9N fervere, incaleſcere, *Aupir 3 Argus xahism 
+ &Aiz, faith Heroaorns ; him whom the Greeks call Z:us, the 
Egyptians call Cham. So 7apheth, whole zmemory was 
preleryed under Neprwne, to whoſe portion the Iſlands in 
the Seafell, was called by the Greeks NeamTar, which comes 
(ſaith Bochartus) from the Panick WA which ſignifies 
large and broad, which is the very importance of the He. 
brew P"D) thence in alluſion to the name, it is: ſaid, Gen. 
9. 27. MIT DIR NA) God all enlarge Fapher. Thence 
the Epithetes of Neptune are *dqurrpr&, *devol, 'bpvrpriar, 
all equally alluding to the name Japher, So *Amimuor in the 
Greek is of the ſame importance with the Heb. "W Demon, 
from Y1W to deſtroy. Thence we read, Dent. 32.17. they 
ſacrifices WW? to Devils, Canxan in the Hebrew ſ1gnt- 
fies a Merchant; thence Aercyry, under whom the 
memory of Canaan the fon of Cham was preleryed , 
is derived by many from 29 to ſell, Ceres, which was 
the Inventrels of eAoriculiare, from WA which imports 
breac- 
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bread-cors, Theſe and many others are produced by Yoſſins, 
Heinſins, Bochartus, and other learned men, which I inſiſt 
not on, becauſe my deſign is only digitos ad fontes intendere, 
and to make theſe handiome and probable conjectures, argu- 
mentative to our purpoſe, and to binde up thoſe looſe and 
ſcattering obſervations 1nto ſome order and method, in which 
they have not yet appeared, nor been improved to that end 
which I make #/{e of them for. 

4. When the Oriental phraſes were ambiguons and equi- 
vocall, they omitted that ſenſe which was plain and obvious, 
and took that which was more ſtrange and fabulous, From 
hence the learned Bochartas bath ferched the Fable of the 
golden Fleece, which was nothing elſe but the robbing the 
Treaſury of the King of Colchxs ; but it was diſguiſed un- 
der the name of the golden Fleece, becauſe the Syriack, word 
N11 fignifies both a Fleece-and a Treaſuwy. SO the Bulls and 
Dragons which kept it, were nothing but the walls and braſs 
gares;, for TW ilignifies both a. 3«u# anda Wall, and wn 
Braſs and a Dragon. And ſo the Fable of the Braſs-Buſt 
in the mountain Arabyrins which foretold calamicies, aroſe 
trom the «quivocation of the Phenician or Hebrew words 
WADRTMIR which ſgnifie either Dottor angur, Or bes ex 
ere, a forereller of events, Or a braz:m Bull. From the like 
ambiguity of the word NPR aroſe the Fable of 7apiters 
ſtealing Europa intheform of a Bull, becaule the word ei- 
ther ſipnifies a Ship, in which he conveyed her away, ora 
Bull , or it may be the Ship had »>g9» wr bovs, as the ſhip 
St. Pani ſailedin had Caftey and Pollux, it being uſuall to 
call their Ships by the names of the figns they carried. From 
the like eqmwvocation in the Phenician language doth ' By- 
chartus ferch many other Heathen Fables, in his- excellent 
piece de Phanicam Colonic, as particularly that of Arethnſa 
coming from Alphens , which was from %DIR 2 Ship, be- 
cauſe it was not farfrom an excellent H.ven. And lo he 
makes the Chimera to be more then a meer exs rations; for 
he takes the Chimera which Bellerophen conquered, to be on- 
ly the people of S:lymi, under the three Gereralls, Aryans, 


: Troſubis, and Arſalus ; IR that ſignifies a Lion ;, Troſubrs 
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a young kid, and ſo the Chimera conliſted of the form of « 
Lion, a Goat, and 4 Serpent, Thus we {ce how cafie a maccer 
it was t0 adyancethe Heather HAythology from the £9 mu0- 
cation Of the Oriental Langwages, in which their Traditions 
were conveyed to ther, 

But yer a more prolifick proxciple of Mythology was by Se. 6, 
attributing the aF:0n; of ſeveral perſons to one who was the $F. 
firſt orthe chief of them, Thus it was in their ſtories of 
f upiter, Neptune, Mars, Mercury, Minerva, Juno, Bac- 
chus, and Herenles, which were a colle&ion of the a&;ons 
done by a multitude of perſons, which were all atcributed to 
one perſon. So YVoſſine tells us before the time of the Tro- De 19l.l.1, 
jan Wars, moſt of their Kings, who were renowned and 
powerful, were calle: Foves. Now when the ations of all 
theſe are attributed to one Fapitey of Creere, they mult needs 
ſwell his ſtory up wich abundance of Fables. Yofſins hath 
taken a great deal of pains to digeſt in an hiſtoricall manner 
the ſtories of the ſeverall 7 wpiters, whercof he reckons two 
Argives, a third the Father of Hercales, 2 fourth a Kizg 
of Phrygia,and two more of Crete; to one of which, withouc 
any diſtinRion, the actions of all the reſt were aſcribed, and 
who was worſhipped under the name of apiter. And fo be- 
ſides the ancient Neprane,who was the ſame with 7 apher,chey 
ſometimes underſtood any 1»ſular Prince, Or one that bad 
great power at Fea ; but beſides thele, there were two fa- 
mous Nepranes among the Greeks, the one of Athens, the 
other the bxi/dey of the walls of Troy : Now the ſtories of 
all theſe being mixed together, mult needs make a [trange con- 
fuſion, $0 for Mars, beſides that ancient one they had by 
the Oriental tradition, they had a Spartan, Thracian, and 
Arcadian®n Mars. What abundance ot Mer: wries are we Cicers 1. 3. 
rold of by Tully ? and of no leſs then five Ainerva's. Eve 4 Nur, 
ry angry, ſcorrful jealous 2weex would hill up che Fables ot Þ. 

Zune, who was equally claimed by the Argives and Samians. 
What conteſts were there berween the Greeks and Ag ypri- 
414 concerning the Countrey of Bacchw, or Liber Pater, 
whoſe ſtory was made up of many patches of the Oriental 
ſtory, as will appear afterwards, The ſame may b+ tad of 
Hercules. Now what a ſtrange wav was thus co ucaeale che 
þiit t1umber 
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number of Fables ? when they bad «ve whoſe memory was 
anciently preſerved among them, they attributed the a;. 
cus Of all ſuch ro him, who came near him in that which his 
memory was moſt remarkable for : And in thoſe things 
which they did retain of the E aftern tradition, it was-an 
uſua! thing to confound perſons, places and actions rope. 
ther. Sothe ſtory of Enoch and Methuſelah is joyned to- 
gether by Srephanns de Vrbibas, under the name of A»yawy, 
who is there ſaid to live above 300, years ( which agrees 
with Erncch as the name doth ) and that at his death the 
world ſhould bedeſtroyed by a Flood, which agrees with 
Methuſelch. So Abraham by Orphens is called peoroaric, 
which belongs to 1ſaac his Son ,, lo theaCftions of Nimrod, 
Ninns, and Cham, are confounded together in their Afy- 
thology. By theſe ſeveral wayes now we underſtand how 


. the original tradition was by degrees corrupted and altered 
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in the Heathen Mythology, 

I come now to the foorfteps of Scriptare-hiftory which 
notwitt ſt:nding theſe corraptions, may be dilcerned in the 
Heathen Mythology, which I ſhall merhodically enquire af- 
reraccording to the ſeries of Scripture-hiſtery. hat the 
names piven tO God 1n Scripture were preſeryed among the 
Phenicians, appears ſufficiently by the remainders of the 
Phunician T hee logy,tranfl ired by Philo Byblins out of Faxr- 
choniathon,, wherein we read of the God 1-v#, which hich 
the lame letcers with 11771? befides which there we meet 
with ia:y, the ſame with wy the meſt High, and "LL &, 
which 1s 9x the ſtrong God, Beelſaman, which 1s PESt YW2 
the God of Heaven, and E:we, the very name O' God uled 
in the beginmir g of Geneſis ſo often. Beſides, in thole frag- 
ments we have expreſs mention of the Chaos, and the even- 
ing tollowing it, Or the darkneſs 0n the face of the Deep , the 
Creation of Angels under the (@3-owd:, D'DW MAY thole 
beings which contemplate the Heavens ,- and the Creation of 
wankind % v4 xirme erin, ic, 1D vp faith Bocharras , 
the woice of the month of God, which 1s by Gods word and 5x- 
Pirarion, when it is exp'+{1-d that God ſaid, Let ws make 
man, and that he breathed into bim the breath of life. Af cr 
we read of yirg and avnizlar, which properly agree 

co 
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to Adam, who was made out of the Earth, Voſims con- 
ceives that the memory of Adam was preſerved among the 
o'd Germans, of whom Tacitzs ſpeaks, Celebrant antiquis 
carminmibuu Tuifonem Deum terra editum, & filium Man. 
num, originem gentis, conditoreſg,, Either by Taifto Adam 
is underſtood, who was formed of the Earth, and by Man- 
"»w, Noah ; orby T iſto God may be underſtood, and by 
Mannus, Adam ; to which conjeRture may be added fur- 
ther, that the ſame Author reports that ſome ot the Ger- 
mans (acrificedto Tis, which Voſſius likewiſe conceives to be 
a remainder of the Hebrew 1ſcha. And lo among the eEgy- 
pPri.mmgitis with like probability conceived that eAdam and 
Iſcba were preſerved under Ofrs and Tþhs, as they were hi- 
{torically taken. In Ci/:c5a, the City Adaxa isthought to 
Fave ſome remainder of the name of Adam, for the Greeks 
had no termiration in A. therefore for Adam they pro- 
nounced it Aaan, and that from *Aderi;, and ſo the City 
Adana : Now that *Afz:i; by Stephanus de Urbibus, is ſaid 
ro be the Son of Heaven and Earth. "Em 5 3 'Adzris yis & 
£egts mirs, This Adanw, he tells us, was otherwiſe called 
K2zr& or Satarn, under whom the Greeks prelerved the 
memory of Adam , for Diodorws, Thall, Cafſins, Severns, 
and Cornelins Nepos, Co all (as Tertullian faith) contels 
Saturnto haye been a man, and according to their Fables, 
he muſt have been the firſt of men, Satury was the Son of 
Heaven and Earth, and ſo was Adam : he taught men 
Husbandry; and was not Adam the firſt that tilled che 
ground? Beſides, that power which. Sarwrn had, and was 
depoſed from, doth ficly ſet our the Dominion man had in 
the Golden Age of Innocency which he loſt by his own folly. 
And Adam: hiding himſelt from the preſence of the Lord, 
rave occaſion to the name of Satwrn, frgm Satay to hide, 
Wefind ſomething of Cain preſerved in the Phaenician an- 
tiquities, under the name of AzgrpQ@- or Azgons, the firſt 
Countryman or Husbandman, who with his brother As 
built houſes, and the firſt foundation of a City is attribured 
to Cain : And on that account Veſſius conjectures that the 
memory of Cai»; wife was preſerved under Veſta, both be- 
cauſe ſhe was the daughter of Satwyy, 1.e, of Adam, and 
Frffz that 
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that ſhe is ſaid wy Iugy 190K Fs iv:67, to find out firſt the 
way of building houſetr, That T ubal-Cain gave ficit occa- 
ſton to the nime and worſhip ot Valcan, bath been very 
probably conceived, both from the very great affinity of the 
names, and that T #bal- Cais 1s expreſly mentioned to be an 
Inſtratter of every Artificer in braſs and iron , and as near 
relation as Apollo bad ro Valcax, Fabal had to Tubal-Cain, 
who was the Inventer of Muſick , or the Father of all ſuch 


- 45 handle the Harp and Organ, which the Greeks attribute to 


Apsllo. And 1t that be true which Genxebrard and others 
alcribed tro Naamab, the filler of Zabal and T abal Cain, 
viz. thar ſhe was the Inventer of ſpinning and weaving, 
then may ſhe come in for” Afinerva. Thus we fee there 
were ſome, though but obſcure footſteps preſerved, even 
of that part of Scriprare-hiſtory which preceded the 
Flood, 

The memory of the Deluge it ſelf we have already found 
to be yreſerved in the Heathen Mythology ,, we come there- 
fore ro Noah and his poſterity. Many parcels of Noahs 
memory were preſerved in the ſcattered fragments of many 
Fables, nnder Satarn, Janus, Prometheus, and Bacchus. Bo. 
charts infiftson no fewer then 14 Parallels berween Noh 
and the Heathen Saturs, which he ſaichare fo plain, that 
there its no doubt but under Saturn, Noah was underſtood 
in the Heathen Mythology. Satmrn was (aid to be the com- 
mon Parent of Aſfankind, lo was Noah * SAIKYE WAS A juſt 
King. Noah not only r:ghtrome himſelf, but a Preacher of 
righteouſneſs, The golden Age of Saturn was between Noah 
and the diſperſion of Nations.In Noabs time all mankind had 
bur one Langaage,which the Heathcns extend under Saturs, 
both co men and beaſts : The plantation of Fires attributed 
ro Satars by the Heathens, as ro Noah by the Scriptures : 
The Law of Satzrs mentioned by the Poers, that none 

ſhould ſee the nakedneſs of the Gods without puniſhment , 
ſeemsto reſpeR che fat and curſe of Cham, in reference to 
Noah. Saturn, and Rhea, and thoſe with them are ſaid to 
be born of Thers, or the Ocean, which plainly alludes to 
Noah and his company*s eſcaping the Flood ;, thence a Ship 
was the ſymbol of Satarn, and that Saturn devoured all 


his 
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the old world by Noahs flood. And not only under Satzrs, but 


ru (peaks of the great flood under Promethew 1, and Prome- 
thens implyes one that hath forecaſt and wiſaom, ſuch as Noah 
had, whereby he toretold the fliodand wis faved init, when 
o:hers were Epimerhens's thai had not wit to prevent their 
own deltru&.on. ' 

And no wonder if Promethus were Noah, that the ſorming 
mankind was attribnted to lim, when the world was peopled 
from him. Herodotus bis ſaying that Aſia was Prometheus 
his wiſe, might relate tothe Country Noah lived ir. and our 
propagation from thence. Another par: of Noahs memory 
was preſerved under Janus ;, the name of Zirus is molt 
probably derived from Þ becauſe of Neahs planting a Vine, 
and Janus was called Confiuins,lfaich Macrobing 4 conſe rendo, 
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his children ſeems to be rothing elſe but the deſtr»@ion of 


under Prometheus tOO Was Noahs memory preſerved, D;odo- Bibieth.1.” 


hoc eſt ® propagive generis hnmans que Fans antore conſerituy ; £ Myer, 


now to whom can this be ſo properly applyed as:0 Noah 

from whom mankind was propagated ? And ?.maus lis be- 

ing bifrens or looking axgwr x; mow, forward and backWard, 

is not ſo firan cmbleme of any ting as of Nochs leeing 

thoſe two apes before and after the lood. And it is fur- 

ther obſervable which Plztarch ſpeaks of in his Roman 

queſtions, that the ancient coznes had on one (ide the image 

of Janus with his two faces,on the 0:her mais apvurrr 7 wrices 

thy aca lw , the fore or binder part of a ſhip, by which the 

memory of the Ark of Noah leems to haye been preſeryed. 

Thus we ſee what Analogy thereis in the ſtory of Zanus with 

that of Noah, not that 1 give credit to tho'e fooleries which 

tell us of Noahs coming trom Paleſtine with his ſon Zapher 

into Jtaly and pianting Colonzes there, for which we are 

- beholding to the ſpurious Erhru/can Antiquities; but all 
that l aſſert, is, that the tory of Noah might be preſerved 

in the eldeſt Colonjes, rhough diſguiſed under other names 

as herein the caie of Zanns. And on the ſame account tha 
the name of ans is attributed to Noah, ſome likewiſe bz. 
lieve him co have been the moſt ancient Bacchus who was 
according to- Diodorns wins Tas 4138, the firſt planter of 
Vines and inſtrutter of men in making Wines ; and befides 
Fiff 3 Bacchns 
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Bacchng his being rwice bory, ſeems only an adn bration of 
Noah preſervation aſter the fivog, Wiich might be account. 
ed a ſecond nativity when the reſt of the world was deſtroy- 
ed, and withall Fh;loftratus in the life of Apoll.nirs relates 
that the ancient Judian Bacchrns came thither out of 4ſfſyria, 
which yet more fully agrees with Noah. So that from theſe 
ſcattered members of Hyppolitus and thele broken fragments 
of traditions,we may gather almoit an entire hiſtory ot all the 
paſſages concerning Noah. 

As theſtory of Saturn and Noth do much agree, ſo the 
three ſons of Noah and thoſe of Saturn, 7npiter, Neptune, 
and Plats have their peculiar reſemblances to cach other, 
Of which V:ſſins and Bochartns have largely ſpoken, and we 
have touched on already, Beſides which chis latrer author 
hath carried the parallel lower, and finds Cana the ſon of 
Cham, the ſame with Mercnry the ſon of Fapitcy , as it was 
the curſe of Canaan to be a ſervant of ſervants, 19 Mercenary 
is alwayes deſcribed under tervile employments, his wings 
ſcem to be the ſhips of the Phanicians who were derived 
from Cana, and his being the God of trade noting the great 
merchandize of the Phenicians, and Mercnryes theevery 
roting the Pyracies, or at leſt the ſ#vtilty and crafc of the 
Phanicians ; he was the Father of eloquence and Aſtronomy, 
as letters and Aſtronomy came from the Phenicians into 
Greece, The ſame author parallels Nimrod and Bacchas, 
and Magog and Prometheus together, The name of Bac- 
chas is but alight variation of Wh\ZY Bar-chas, as Nimrod 
was the ſon of Chas, and Bacchus is called Nebrodes by the 
Greeks, which is the very nameof Nimrod among them, and 
Bacchns is called Zayzdbs, which excellently interprets Nime 
rods being a mighty hunter. Bacchus bis expeditions into 
India were the attempts of Nimrod and the Aſſyrian Em- 
perors, On which account Voſſius makes Nimrod or Belus 
the moſt ancient Mars , for Heſtiens Milrſins Ipeaks of 
Enalins which is Mars, his being in Sennaar of Babylonia. 
That the memory of Mages was preſerved under Promethe- 
us, theſe things make it probable, that Afageg was the ſon 
of Fapher, as Prometheus of Fapetirs, and that the polterity of 
Magos was placed about Cancaſus, where Promithens is 
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fained tO lie : and the eating of Prometheus his heart, is only 
an interpretation 0! 41D whuch applyed to the hears hgnities 
to waſt away and be conſumed. T hus far Bochartis, 
The Phenician antiqnities ſeem to have preterved the 
3emory of Abrahams [ucrificing his fon Tſaac, by that place 
which Zx/ebins procucech out of Porphyries book concern- 
ing the Fews, where he relates, how Saturn whom the Pha. 
nic:1ans call [rac], when he reigned 18 thoſe parts, ana had an 
only ſon called Jeoud of a Nymph callea Ar.ob:er, 6 ng unacy 
ſome great calamity, did ſacrifice that ſon of hus bring cloanthed 
with 4 rojall habit. 
Iſrael, and that Abraham ſhould be accounted a King in 
thoſe elder times, is nothing ſtrange, conſidering his wealth, 
and what pe:ty royalties there were in thole times. But Gye- 
154, and from him Yoſſirs, do nor think that Abraham was 
here called 1/-4e/, buc that the cranſcriber of Eſebins meet- 
ing wich i> luppoled it to bea contraction of i” aia, and fo 
writ it at length, it muſt be acknowledged. tha: #« is uſed in 
.the Phenician T heelogy jor Saturn, but yet the circums 
ſtances of the ſtory make the ord.nary reaving not 3mprob- 
able ;, neicher is it {trange, that Abraham ſhould be cal.ed 
by che name of the p*ople which he was the Progenitor of, 
That Iſaac ſhould be mean: by his only /or called Feond $ 
moſt l:kely ; for. when God bids Abraham go lacriftice him, he 
faith, Tke thy ſon 1? thy only ſon ;, Febid is the [ame with 
the Phenician feond. That Fara 1s meant by Anobret, the 
origini!lof che name implyes, which is as Bochartas derives 


it PIN Annbereft. that is, ex gratid concipiens, which 


the Ap»ftle explains, Through faith Sara her ſelf received col 'x £1. 


ſtrength to conceive ſeed. Now ail the difference 1s , that 
which was only deſigned and intended by Abraham, was be- 
lieved by the Phenicians as really done, char it might be as a 
preſident to them tor (heir «/Jparodaias ſacrificing of men, a 
thing ſo much in uſe among the Phenicians, and all the 
Colonyes derived from them, as'many learned men have at 
large ſhewed, Bur beſides this, there are particular teſti- 
monies concerning Abraham, his age, wildom ard know- 
ledge , his coming out of Chaldes, and the rr9pagation of 
knowledge from lym among the Chaldrans, Phenicians, and 
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Faſep» At- e/Egyprians arc exrant Out of Beroſus, Enprl:mus,and Others 

rig. 1.1.c7- in foſephns ard Exſebins, and from thence tranſcribed dy 

Euſcb-Prep- many learned men, which on chat account I torbear cranſcri. 
009" og bing as being common and oby:ous | 

$:7t. 10. Somehave not improbably conj. Cured, that the memory 

of Facebslong peregrination, and ſervice with his Vacle Las 

ban, was prelerved under the ſtory of Apollo his biriſhment 

ard being a Shepherd under Admetns, For Cullimachns 

cailimarh, reports that Love was the cauſe of Apolls's travails, as it was 

Hymn. is of Facobs, and withall mentions a ſtrange increaſe of Catrel 

Apallo. ynder Apolls's care, anſwerable to what the Seriprare re- 

rorts concerning Facob, But itis more certain, that the 

memory of facobs ſe:ting up the ftoxe he had relted on for a 

Gen,:8. pillar, and pouring ole upon it, and calling the place Berhel, 

13. was preſerved under che anxointed ftones which the Phani- 

l C1495 from Bethel called Baum Az, as hath been trequent!y 

=» +, obſerved by learned men; from whence came the cuſtome 

_—_ of anointing ftones among the Heathens, of which ſo very 

Cax.l.z c.2. many have largely dilcourled, Thence the Proverb of a 

Seld.deDiss ſyperſiicious man, Tru) Th MIO M4T% e3v era, which Arne 

=. -;, bius Calls Inbricatum lapiaem & ex olivi unguine ſordidatum. 

Hs eve, It ſeems the anointing che ſtones with oyle, was then the 

Str. 7, ſymbol of the conſecration of them. The name Baina@ 

Caſaub.ad for ſuch a ftone occurres in Heſychins, the Greek, Erymole- 

Th.oph'. oft, D-maſcius in Photins and others, That the memory 

P95 ag Of Foſeph 1n </E£gype was frelerved under the egyptian 

Arno).lz. Apes, bath been ſhewed with a great deal of probability by 

{olvium ad the learned V: ſins, in his often cited piece of 7dolatry, from 

Apul. the teſtimonies of 7ulins Maternns, Rufinus, and Swidas; 

Florid. ,, andfrom theſe three arguments, 1. The greatneſs of the 

Se benefic which the e/ Egyptians received by Foſeph , which 

ad Miz4ci, was Of that nature char it could not <afily be forgor, and 

De 140l0/a. that no ſymbol was {0 proper to ſet it our as the et gyprian 

[.1.c.29. Apis, becauſe the fimine was portended bylean Kine, and 

the plen:y by far ;z ard Minucins at Rome tor relieving the 

people ina time of ſumine, had a [tau of a golden bull exe&t- 

ed to his memory, 2, The e£gypriaxs were not backward 

to reſtifie their reſpet to foſeph, as appears by Pharoahs 

rewarding of him ; now it was the c#ſtom of the Egyptians 
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to preſerve the memories of their great BenefaRors by ſome 
(ymbols to poſterity 3 which were art ficſt intended only for a 
civill uſe, although they were afrer abuſed to Superſtition 
and Idolatry. 3. From the names of Apu and Serapr. 
Api be conceives to be the ſacred name of foſeph among 
the e/ Egyptians, and is as much 'as IN Father, ſo 7oſeph 
himſelf taith he was as a Father to Pharoah. And Serapss, as 
Rufinus and Suidas both tell us, had a b»ſbel upon his head, 
and Seraps is probably derived trom NW ſor, which ſignihes 
2 Bull, and Api. So that by this means the ſtory of Foſeph is 
atteſted by the e/Egyptians ſuperſtitions, of which they can 
give no account ſo likely as this is. ; 

Many things concerning Aoſes are preſerved in the ſtory 
of Bacchas, not that from thence we are to conclude that 
Moſes was the Bacchns of the Greeks, as Voſſins thinks, but 
they took ſeverall parts of the Eaſtern traditions concerning 
him, which they might have from the Phenicians who came 
with Cadwns into Greece, while the memory of Moſes was 
yet freſh among the Canaanites, In the ſtory of Bacchns 
as Voſſins oblervyes, it is expreſly ſaid that he was born in 
e/£gypt, and thar ſoon after his birth he was put in an Ark, 
and expoſed to the river, which-rraaition was preſerved 
among the Braſiate of Laconica: and Baccha# in Orphens 
is called- Mio, and by Plutarch de Tfide & Ofrriae, Palefti- 
nut: and he is called fiua'mp which agrees ro Aſoſes, who 
beſides his own Mother was adopted by Pharoabs danghter : 
Bacchus was likewiſe commended for his beanty as Moſes 
was, and was laid to be educated in a mount of Arab; called 
Ny/a, which agrees with Aoſes his reſidence in Arabia 
fourcy years ; ſo Platarch mentions 9vz4s Atorer the ba- 
niſhments of Bacchus , and Noxnus mentions Baccbss his 
flight into the red ſea : who likewiſe mentions his barrels in 
Arabia and with the neighbouring Princes there. Diodorus 
ſaich, that Bacches his army had not only men but women 
init , which is moſt crue of the company which Aſoſes led. 
Orphens calls Bacchus $oueg3es?, and attributes to him 
I aw rudy, whereby we underſtand Moſes his being a 
Legiſlator, and that he delivered the Law in r\Wo tables. 
Moſes his fetching water out of a rock with his rod, is pre- 
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ſerved in the Orgia of Bacchus, in which Emxripides relates 
that Agave ard che reſt ot the Bacche celebrating the Orgiz, 
one 0i chem touched a rock and the water Came Out # and in 
the ſame Org1a Euripiaes reports low they were wont to 
crown their heads with Serpents, probably in memory of che 
cure of the fiery Serpents in the wildernels, A dog is made 
the companion of Bacchus, which is the fipnification of 


+ Caleb, who ſo faithfully adhered to Af-/es. To theſe and 


ſome other circumltances inſiſted on by Voſſtzs, Bockart us 
adds two more very conſiderable ones ; whic! are, thar 
Nonnu reports of B:cchus that he touched the two river, 
0rontesand HydaShes with his thyrſus Or rod, and that the 
rivers dryed, and he piſſed through them : and that his 
Toy ftaffe being thrown upon the ground crept up and down 
likea Serpent, and thatihe [narans were in darkneſs while 
the Bucche :njoyed light , which c:rcumitan ces confidered 
will make every one ihar ha:h jucgeniect ſay as Bockartius 
doth , cx mirabilt ills concentu vel cactus apparebit priſcos 
fabulrnm archirftos © [eriptoribus ſacris multa eſſe mutua- 
tos. rom this woncerful agreement of Heathen Mythology 
with the Scriptures, it cannot but appear'that one 1s a cor- 
rup'tion of the other, That the memory of Joſhua and 
Samp/on was preſerved under Hercnules Tyrim , 1s made 
I\kewile very probable from ſeveral circumitances of the 
ſtories, Others have decuced che many rites of Heathen 
wer/bip, from thoſe uſed in the Tabernacle among the ewes, 
Several others might be inſiſted on, as rhe Parallel between 
Og a:d Typhs, and between the old Silenw and Balaam, 
both nored for their sKill in divinition, both taken by the 
watty, Num. 22. 5. both noted for riding on an aſs : &m vg 
Tm 72 44, faith Lucian of the old Silenw; and thar 
which makes 1t yet more probable, 1s that of Panſaniac, 
ey yy Th F 7621! 0 2: SIANVE WINUR. k which ſome |, arned men 
have been much puzled to find out the truth of , and this 
conje&ure which i here propound, may pals at leaſt for a 
probable account of it ; but ſhall no longer inliſt on theſe 
things, having I ſuppoſe, done wha: 1s ſufficient to our pur- 
poſe, which is to make it appear what foorſteps there are of 
the truth of Scripture hiſtory amidſt all rhe corruptions of 
Heathen Mythology. | CHAP 
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Ot the Excellency of the Scrip ures. 


Concerning matters of prive arvine revelation in FScriſtmre 


treterms of Salvation 0! 4 Cont.med therein, T gr una 


of the aiſcſteem of the Scriptures tacite wnbcel! [. T he 
Excelitncy of the Script ur i mans teſted as 10 the MAITEXS 
which God hath rivealea thirein. The & er ence) of the 
arſcoveries of Gods nature Wh1Nth are 11 p repture., Of 
thy £ aaneſs ana lyve of Gi Ain brijf. T be [# it; .blencl. 10 of 
thoſe AatſcCoVeries Gf Goa to our natural nota m1 Of 4 Deity 
T be nec ſſity of Gods m:; ring hn TL inlel 10 Hd 11 oYac/ to 
the regulating onr conceptions of him. The Scriptavres £:ve 
the fulleſt accermt if the ſtate of mens [oul;,and the Corr npti- 
ens which are in them. The wnly way of pleaſeng God aif- 
covered in Scriptures, The Scriptares contarn mattirs 
greateſt njſterionſne[s, ana moſt axiver{al [atbSf action ” 
mens minas, Theexcellency of the manner wherewn thing 
are revealed in Scriptures, in regard of clearneſs, amthority, 
purity, uniformity, and per/[waſpueneſs. T be excellency v 
the Scriptures as arnle of life, T he natnre of the duties of 
Religion and the reaſonableneſs of them. The greatneſs of 
the encouragements to Religion contained in the Scriptures 
T he great excellency of the Scriptures, as containing in them 
the Covenant of Grace in oraer to mens Salvation. 


| ſaving thus largely proved the Tymth of all thoſe go 


paſſages of ſacred Scripture Wc concern the hiſtory 
of the firſt ages of the world, by all choſe arguments which a 
ſubject of that nature 1s capable of, the only thing left in 
order to our full proving the Divinity of the Scriptures, is, 
the conſideration of thole matters contained in it, which are 
in an eſpecial] manner laiv to be of Divine R-velation, For 
thoſe hiltoricall paſſages, though we believe th:m as contain- 
edinthe Scripture,io baye been Divinely inSÞ,red as well as 
others : yer they arc ſuch things as luppuln ig 0 Divine 
Revelation,mighc have been known lufficggently to the world, 
Geeg2 had 
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had not men been wanting to themſelves as to the care and 
means of preſerving them ; but thoſe matters which I now 
come to diſcourſe of, are of a more ſublime and tranſcendent 
nature, ſuch as it had been impoſlible for the minds of men 
to reach, had they not been immediately diſcovered by God 
himſelf. And thoſe are the terms and conditions On which 
the ſoul of man may upon good grounds expeRt an erernal 
happineſs, which we affert the book of Scriptures to be the 
only authentick, and infallible records of, Men might by the 
improvements Of reaſon andthe ſagarity of their minds dil. 
cover much, not only of the /apſed condition of their ſsxls, 
ard the neceflity of a pwrgarion Of them 1n order to their 
felicity, bur mighe in the generall know what things are 
pleaſing and acceptable tro the Dimine natare, from thoſe 
d ferences of good and evill which are unalrerably fixed in 
the chings themſelves ; but which way to obtain any certain- 
ty of the remiſſion of fins, to recover the Grace and Favour 
of God, to enjoy perfet rrangullity and prace of conſerence, 
to be able to pleaſe Ged in things agreeable to his will, 
and by theſe ro be aflured of erernallbl;[s, had been impoſſi- 
ble for men ro have ever found, had not God himſelf been 
graciouſly pleaſed to reveal them ro us. Men might {hill 
have bewildred chemſelves in following the :gwes farm; of their 
own imaginations, and hunting vp and down the world for 
a path which leads to heaven, bur could have found none, 
unleſs God himfelfraking pitty of the wandrings of men had 
been pleaſed to hang our a kght from heaven to dire them 
in their way thither, and by this Pharos of Divine Revel.- 
tion ro direQt them fo to ſtray their courſe, as to eſcape 
$litring themſelves on thereeks of open impieties, or being 
ſwallowedup in the quickſand: of rerrene delights. Neither 
doth he ſhew them only what fbefves and rocks they muſt 
eſcape, but what particular comrſe they muſt ſteere, what 
Bar rhey mult have in their eze, what compaſs they muſt 
oblerve, what wind; and gates they muſt expe ard pray 
for, if they would at laſt arrive at eternal bliſs. Erernall 
bliſs ! What more could a God of infinite goodneſs promiſe, 
or the ſox! of man ever wiſh for? A Reward to ſuch who 
are {0 far from deſerving, that they arc ſtil! provoking ; Glory 

to 
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to ſuch who are more apt to be «ſhamed of their duties, then 
of their offences , but that ic ſhould not only be a g/orious 
reward, but eternall too, is that which though it infinitely 
tranſcend the deſerts of the receivers, yet it highly dif covers 
the infinite gooaneſs of the Giver, Bur when we not only 
know that there 1s ſo rich a mize of ineſtimable rreaſwres, 
bur if the owney of it undertakes to ſhew us the way co it, 
and gives us certain and infallible dire&ions how to come to 
the full p;fſeſion of it, how much are we in /ove with mſery, 
and do we court our own raine, if we neglect to hearkento 
his direftions, and obſerve his command: ! 

This is that weare now undertaking to make good con. 
cerning the Scriptares, that theſe alone contain thole ſacred 
diſcoveries by which the ſouls of men may come at lalt to 
enjoy a compleat and erernall bappine/ſs. One would think 
there could be nothing more needlets in the world then to 
bid men regard their own welfare, and to ſeek, to be happy ; 
yer whoever caſts his eze into che wor!d, will find no countell 
ſo little hearkned to as this, nor any thing which is more 
generally looked on as a matter rrivial and impertinent 
Which cannot ariſe but from one of theſe two grounds, that 
either they think it no great wiſdew to let go their preſent 
hold as to the good things of this world, for that which they 
ſecretly queſtion whether they ſhall ever /;ve to ſee or no , 
or elſe that their mi»ds are in ſuſpenſe, whether they be nor 
ſent on a Gxiana voyage tO heaven, whether the certainty of 
it be yer fully diſcovered, or the infrattion; which are given 
be fuch as may infallibly condu& them thicher, The firſt, 
though it hath the advantage of ſenſe, fruition, delight, and 
further expeftation ; yet to a rational perſon who leriouſty 
yeflefts on himſelf, and ſums up what (after a'l his troubles 
and diſquietments in the procuring, his cares 11 keeping, his 
diſappointments in his expeftations, his fears of loſing what he 
doth enjoy, and that wexation of Frit which arrends all 
rheſe) he hath gained of crue contenrment to his mind, can 
never certainly believe that ever theſe rhings were intended 
for his happineſs. For is it poſlible that the ſou! of man 
ſould ever enjoy its full and compleat happineſs in this 


world, when nothing is able to make it happy, but what is 
Ggg8g 3 moR 
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moſt ſuitable toits nature, able to fill up its large capaciey, 
and commer/[nrate with its duration : but 1n this Ie the 
matcer of mens greateſt delights is ſtrangely uniuitable ro the 
nature 01 our rational beings N the meaſwre 0! chem t00 ſhorr 
for our valt dzfires to ſtretch themlielves upon, the pro* 
p rti 01 100 [cant and #4rrow 0 run parall, [ with immortality, 
it muſt be then oniy a Supreme, [nfinite, and Eternall Bc. 
ing , which by the free communications Ol Is bounty and 
goodneſs CAn fix and fatiate the fouls deiires, and by the 
conſtant flowings forth of his uninterrupted -lireams of 
fayour will alwayes keep up defire, and yet alwayes ſatif. 
feit: One whole goeaxeſs can only be fele by ſome tran. 
ſient touches here, whoſe /zve can be ſeen but as through a 
[ittice, whoſe conltant preſence may be rather wiſhed for 
then enjoyed, who hath reſerved the full fight and fruition 
of himſelt to that future fate when all theſe dark v4i/s ſhall 
be done away, and the /ex/ ſhall be continually [annixg 
her ſelf under immediate beams of /ight and love, Buc 
how or in what way the ſoul of man in this degenerate 
condicion ſhould come to be partaker of fo great a 
happineſs, by the enjoyment of that God our natures are 
now at ſuch a diſtance from, is the greateſt and moſt 
important enquiry of humane nature; and we continu- 
ally ſee how ſucceſsleſs and unſatisfatory the endea- 
vours of thoſe have been to themlelyes at laſt , who 
have ſought for this happineſs in a way of their own 
finding out ; The large valwme of the Creation, where- 
in God hath Ceſcribed ſo much of his wiſdom and po- 
wer , is yet too dark and obſcure, roo ſhort and im- 
perfect to ſer forth to us the way which leads to 
eternall happineſs, Unleſs then the ſame God who 
mace mens ſoxls at firſt, do ſhew them the way for 
their recovery , as they are in a degenerate, ſo they 
wi.l be in a deſperate condition ; but the ſame bounty 
and gooaneſs of God, which did at firſt diſplay its ſelf in 
giving being to mens ſoxls, hath in a higher manner en- 
larged the diſcovery of its ſelf, by making known the 
way whereby we may be taken into his Grace and Favonr 
again, 


Which 
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Which it now concerns us particularly to diſcover, there- 5, 3, 
by to make it appear that this way is ot chat peculiar excel- 
lency, that we may have from thence the greatelt evidence, 
it could come trom no other Author but God himſelf, and 


© # 7 =_—— 


, doth rend oO NO other end buc our e:ernall happineſs Now 
; that incomparable excellency which is in the ſacred $cri- 
rrares, Will tally appear, it we conſider the matters contained 
in them under this threefold capacity, 1, As matters of D;- 
; vine Revelation, 2. As a rule of life. 3. As containing 
that Covenant of grace wiich relates tO mans erernall hap- 
pineſs, ; 


| 1. Conſider the Scripture generally, as containin? in it 

matters Of divine revelation, and therein the excellency of 
the Scriptures appears in two things, 1, The matters 
which are revealed, 2. The manner Wherein they are re- 
vealts, 

1. The matters Which are revealca in Scripture, may be 
conſidered thele three wayes, 1. As they are matters of the 
greateſt weight and moment. 2, As matters of the greate(# 
depth and myſterion[neſs. 3. As matters of the moſt univer (all 
[atufattion to the minds of men. 

1, T hey are matters of the greateſt moment ana importance 
for men tro know, The wi/dom of men 1s moſt known by 
the weight of the things they ſpeak , and therefore that 
wherein the wildom ot God is diſcovered, canndi contain 
any thing that 1s mean and triviall, they muſt be matters of 
the highelt zmportance, which the Supreme Raleyr of the 
world vouchſates to ſpeak to men concerning : Ard ſuch we 
ſhall find the matters which God hath revealed in his word 
to be, which either concern the reCtitying our apprehenſzuns of 
his nature, or making known to men their {tate and conGiti- 
on, or di/covering the way whereby to avoid eternall milery. 

Now which is there of theſe three, which ſuppoſing God to 
diſcover his mind to the world, it doth not highly become 
him to ſpeak to men of ? CITY. 

1, Whatis there which ic doth more highly concern men S*ct. 4+ 
to know then God himſelt ? or what more glorious and ex- 
cellent objeft could he difcover then himſelf to the world ? 
There is nothing certainly which ſhould more commend the 
Scri- 
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Scriptures to us, then tharthereby we may grow more ac- 
quainted with God, that we may kzow more of his nature, 
and all his perfe&:i6ns, and many of the great reaſons of his 
aQtings in the world, We may by them underſtand with 
ſafety what the eternal! purpoſes Of God were as to the way 
of mans recovery by the aea:h of his Son; we my there ſee 
and underſtand the great wiſdom of God, not only in the 
contrivance of the wor/d, and ordering of it, but in the pra- 
duall revelations of himſelf to his people, by what ſteps he 
rrained up his Chwrch till the f alneſs of time was come, what 
his aim was in laying ſuch a /oad of Ceremonies on his people 
ofthe Jews; by what ſteps and degrees he made way for the 
full revelation-of his 9/111 to the Worid by ſpeaking in theſe 
laſt dayes by his Son, after he had ſpoke at ſundry times and di- 
vers manners by the Prophets, &c. wnts the Fathers. In'the 
Scriptures we read the moſt rich and admirable diſcoveries 
of Divine gooaneſs, and all thewayes and methods he uſeth 
inalluring ſinners to himſelf, with what Afajeſty he com- 
wands, with. what condiſcenſron he intreats, with what im- 
portuxity he woes mens ſouls co be. reconciled to him, with 
whar favonr he embraceth, with what tenderneſs be chaſti- 
ſeth, with what bowels he pirzeth thoſe who have choſen 
him to be their God ! With what power he ſwpporteth, with 
what wi/dom ie direfterh, with what cordials be refreſpeth the 
ſouls of ſuch who are dejefFed under the ſenſe of his diſplea- 
ſure, and yet their /ove is ſomcere rowards him ! With what 
profound hamility, what holy boldneſs, what becoming 4i- 
ſtance, and. yet what reſt/eſs itmportunity do we therein tinde 
the. ſoxls of Gods people addreſſing themſelves to him in 
prayer ! With what cheerfwlneſs do they ſerve him, with 
what confidence do they truſt him, with what reſolution do 
they adhere to him in all ftreights and difficudties, with what 
patience do they ſubmit to his /i// in their preareſt extre-. 
mities / How fearfall are they of inning againſt God, how 
carefull to pleaſe him, how regardl(ſs of ſuffering, when 
they muſt chooſe either that or fyw;jng, how little: apprehen- 
five of mens difþleaſwre, while they enjoy the favour of 
God. Now all theſe things which are ſo fully and patherical- 
ly expreſſed in Scriprare , do abundantly fer forth to 
[nec 
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the exuberancy and Pleonaſm of Gods grace nnd goodneſs to- 
wards his people, which makes them delighe ſo much in him, 
and be fo ſenſible of his diſp'eaſure. Bur above all other 
diſcoveries of Gods goodneſs, his ſending his Sox into the 
world co Gie for ſinners, is that which the Scriprure lets forth 
with the greateſt Life and Eloquence, By Eloquence, I 
mean not an artificial compoſure of words, but the gravity, 
weight, and perſwaſiveneſs of the matter contained in them. 
And what can tend more to melt our frozen hearts into a 
carrent Of thankful obedience to God, then-the vigorous 
refleftion of the beams of Gods love through feſw Chriſt up. 
on us |! Was there ever ſo great an expreſſion of Love heard 
of ! nay, was it poſſible ro be imagined, that that Goa who 
perfeRly hates ſin, ſhould himſelf offer the pardon of it, and 
ſend his Sox into the world to ſecare it to the finner, who 
doth ſo heartily repent of his fins, as to deny himſelf, and 
take up his croſs and follow Chriſt ! Well might the Apoltle 
fay, Thu u« afaithfull ſaying, and worthy of all acceſtation, 
that Feſus Chriſt came into the world to (ave ſinners, How 
dry and ſapleſsareall the voluminous diſcouries of Philo- 
ſophers,compared with this Sentence ! How jejane and wnſa- 
trofaftory are all the diſcoveries they had of God and his good- 
»eſs,in compariſon of what we have by the Goſpel of Chriſt ! 
Well might Paxl then ſay, That he adetermin'd to know no- 
thing but Chriſt and bim crucified. Chriſt crucified is the 
Library which trinwphant ſouls will be fudying in to all E- 
ternity. Thisis the only Zibrary which is the true ierpeisy 
\u*is ,that which cares the ſoul of all its malaazes and diſtem- 
pers ;, other knowledge makes mens minds giddy and flata- 
lent , this ſettles and compoſes them ; other knowledge is 
apt to ſwell men into high conceirs and opinions of rhem- 
ſelves; this brings them to the trueſt view of themſelves, 
and thereby to humility and ſobriety, O her knowiedge 
leaves mens hearts as it found them ; this al/rers them and 
makes them better, ſo tranſcendent an excellency is there in 
the knowledge of Chriſt; crucifiedabove the iublimeſt ſpecu- 
lations in the world. 

And is not this an ineſtimable benefic we enjoy by the 
Scripture, that therein we can read and converie with all 
Hhhh theſe 
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theſe expreſſions of Gods love and geoaneſs, and that in his 
own {anguage ? Shall we admire ard oraile What we meet 
within Heathen Philoſophers, which is generous and hanc- 
lome.; and ſhall we not adore the infinite fulneſs Of the 
Scriptures a which run over with continued XD) ſſrins 0: 
that and a bigher nature ? Whai fo//y is it to magnihe thole 
lean kine,the notions 0: Philoſoph:rs, and to contemn the 
fat, the plenty and fulneſs of the Scriptzres ? It there be 
not far more valuable and excellent diſcoveries of the Divine 
Natureand Perfeflions ; it ihiere be not far more excetlent 
direflioms ard rales | protiice in the ſacred Scriptures, then 
in the ſublimeft of all the Yh!/oſophers, rhen let us leave our 
full ears and iced upon the thin. Bur certainly no ſober and 
rational fpirit chat pucs ary value upon the kyoWwleage 0! God, 
but on the ſame account that he doth priz2 the diſcourſes of 
any / biloſophers conceriing G14, he cannot bur let a value 
of a far h:gher rature on the word of Goa. And as the goodneſs 
of God 15 thus Ci{coyered ir. Scriptare, 10 is his Fuſtice and 
Holineſs : we have therein r«corded the molt remarkable 
Juagements of God upon contumacious {inners, the ſeyereſt 
aenunciations Of a jnagement 10 come apainſt all that live in 
fin, the ex«&: it preceprs of hulineſs in the world ;, and what 
can be de{ired more (o diſcover the H-{;ne/s of God, then we 
fhndin Scripeare concerning him? If cherefore acquaintance 
with the nature, perfeftions, deſigns Of 10 excellent a Being as 
God is, be a thing defirable to humane nature, we bave the 
greate(t cauſe to admire the excellexcy, and adore the fulneſs 
of the Scriptures which give us ſo large, rational, and com- 
pleat account of the Being and Arrributes of God, And 
which tends yet more to commend the Scriptures tO us, 
thoſe things which the Scripture' doth moſt tully diſcover 
concerning God, do not at all contradict thoſe prime and 
common notions Which are in our natares concerning him, 
but do exceedingly adyance and improve them, and tend 
the moſt te regulate our conceptions and apprehenſions of 
God, that we may not miſcarry therein, as otherwiſe 
menareapt todo. Forit being natural to men ſo far to 
love themſelves,as to ſet the greateſt va/xe upon thoſe ex+ 
cellencies . which they think themſelves moſt —_ of; 
Lacnce 
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thence men came to be exceedingly miſtaken in their appre- 
henſtons of a D-ity, ſome attributing one thing as a perfe. 
(lion, 4n0:ther a aff, rene © ng, accoruing [0 their humogrs 
and inclinations. Thus imperious felt- willed men are apt 
to Cry up Goas adluluce power and dominion as his preate(t 
per/cHiiun : calic and loir-Ipiriced nien his patience and good- 
eſs: levereand rigid men h's juſtice and ſeverity : every 
ONC According to his bamoar and temper, making his God oft 
his own complexion : and n0t 01 ly ſo, but in things remote 
enough trom ber 6 perfeftions at all , yet becauſe they are 
ſuch things as they prize and value, they ſuppole of neceſ{i- 
ty they muſt be in Ged, as is evident 1n the Epicureans 
«mfafia , by which they excluded providence, as bath been 
already obſerved. And withall conſidering how very diffi- 
cult it is for one who really believes that Ged is of a pare, 
j»ſt, and holy nature, and that he hath grievouſly offended 
him by his fins, to believe that this God. will pardon. him up- 
on true repentance ; It is thence necefſlary that Gea ſhouid 
make known himfelt ro the world, to prevent Our mi/cox- 
ceptions Of lis nature, and to aſſure a /#Ficiows, becauſe 
gailty creature, how ready he is to pardon 1n1quity, tranſ- 
greſſion, and ſg, to ſuch as unteignedly repent ot their follies, 
and fteturnuntohimiclf, Though the light of nature may 
C:Rate much to us of the beniznity and gooaneſs of the Dj- 
vixe Natare, yet it is hard to conceive that thar ſhould Gif- 
cover further then Gods general po0ineſs ro ſuch as pleaſe 
him : but no foundation can be gachered thence of his rea» 
aineſs to pardon offenders, which being an aRt of grace, muſt 
alone be diſcovered by his W;/l, 1 cannot think the Swx, 
Moon, and Stars are ſuch itinerant Preachers, as tO unfold 
unto us the whole Comnſel and Will of God in reterence to 
mans acceptance with God upon repentance. It 1s not every 
Star in the Firmament can do that which the Srar once 
did co the wiſe men, lead them unto Chriſt. The Swn in 
the Heavensis no Parelins tothe Sun of righteon/[neſs. The 
beſt Aſtronomer will never finde the day-ſtar from on bigh in 

the reſt of his number, What St. A»ſtin ſaid of T allies 

works, is true of the whole Volume of the Creation, There 
are admirable things to be found in them : bur the name of 


Chriſt is noc legible cghere, The work of Redemption is not 
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engraven on the wor ky of providewce , if it h2d, a particular 
divine revelation had been unneceſſiry, and the Apoſt/;, 
were ſent on a needleſs errand, which the world had under- 
ſtood withour their Preaching, viz. That Goa was in (hrift 
reconciling the world unto himſelf , not 1mputing to men they 
treſp.ſſes, and hath committed to them the Miniſtry of Re- 
conciliation. How was the word O reconciliation committed to 
them, it it were common to them with che whoie frame of 
the world? and the Apoſtles Lnere elſewhere might have 
been eaſily anſwered, How can men hear without a Preacher ? 
For then they nigh! have known the way of ſalvation, with- 
out any ſpec al meſſengers lent ro deliver it to them, [1 
grant that Gods long-ſwffering and patience 15 intended to 
lead men to repentance, and chat ſome penerall collections 
mighc be made trom providence of the placability of Gods 
natwre,ard that Cod never left himſelf withint a witneſ of 


. his goodneſs in che world, being kind to the anthankful, and 


doing goed, in giving rain and fruittal ſeaſons, But though 
thete chings mighc ſufficiently diſcover to ſuch who were 
appretienhive ot the gailt of fin, that God did not aRtaccord- 
11g to his preatelt ſeverity, and chereby did give men encou- 
ragement to hearken out & enquire after rhe true way of be. 
ing reconciled to God, yet all this amounts nor to a firm foun- 
dation for faith as to the »emiſſion of fin, which doth ſuppoſe 
G-d himſelf publiſhing ana of grace and 5»demprity to the 
world, wherein he aſfures the pardon of fin to ſuch as truly 
repent and unfeignedly believe his holy GofFel, Now is not 
this an ineſtimable advantage we enjoy dy the Scriptures, 
that thirein we underſtand what God himſelf hath diſcovered 
of his own #atare and perfeftions, and of his: readineſs ro 
pardon fin upon thoſe gracious terms of Faith and Repen- 
tance, and that which neceſſarily follows from theſe two, 
bearty and ſincere obedience ? 

2. The Scriptures give the moſt faithful repreſentation of 
the ſtate and condition of the ſoul of man. The world was al» 
molt loſt in Dipares concerning the »atare,condition, and ime 
mortality of the foul before divine revelation was made known 
80 mankind by the Goſpell of Chriſt ; but life and immer» 
tality was brought to light by the Goſpel, and the furure m— 
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of the ſoul of man, not diſcovered in an uncertain Platon;« 
c:l{ way, bur with the greateit |; vht and evidence from thac 
God who hath the ſupreme d:\[pofal of fouls, ard therefore 
beſt knows and underſtands them, The £ riptores plainly 
and ful y reve | a gnigement 19 Come, l1icl} '8LL | wit ju ” 
the (ecrers of all hearts, when curry one muſt v1ve an Accormt 
of him: f unts God, at d God will ca!l m-n t> give an acconnt 
of ther ſtrwaraſh here, of al! the receirs they have had 
trom him, and the exprnces they have been at, and the im. 
provements they have made of th talents he puUC mro their 
hands, v0 that the G £þ {{ of Cariſt ls the fu telt inſtr un int 
Of ailcoviry of che certainty of the future ſtare of the foul, 
and the conditions which abide it, upon i:s being diſlodged 
from the body. Buc this is not all which the Scripraure dif 
covers as tothe ſtate of the ſoul ,, for itisnor only a proFþe- 
flive glaſs, reaching to irs future ſtate, but it is che moſt 
faichfull /ooking-glaſs, to diſcover all the fpyts and deformities 
of the ſoul : Andnotoniy ſhews where they are, but whence 
they came, what their nature is, and whether they rend, The 
true Originall of all that di/or der and diſcompo/ure which is in 
the /ox/ of man, is only fully and ſatisf: Ror ly given us in 
the Word of God, as hath been already proved. The natare 
and working of this corr»ption in man, had never been fo 
clearly manifelted, bad not the Law and Will of Ged been 
diſcovered to the world, that is the g/aſs whereby we ſee 
the ſecret workings of thoſe Bees in our hearrs, the corrupts- 
#n; Of our natures; that ſets forth the fo/ly of our imagina- 
tions, the wnrulineſs of our paſſions, the diffempers 01 our 
wills, and the abundant deceirfulneſs of our hearts, And 
iis bard for the moſt Elephantine inner ( one of the great- 
eſt magnitude) ſo to trouble theſe waters, as not therein to 
diſcover the greatneſs of his own deformities. Bur that 
which tends moſt to awaken the drowſie, ſenſleſs Firits of 
men, the Scripture doth moſt fully deſcribe the tendency of 
corruption, that the wages of fin is death, and the iſſue of 
continuance in ſin will be the everlaſting m/ery of the /ou/, 
ina perpetuall ſeparation from the preſence of God, and un. 
dergoing the /afoes and Son conſcience tO all eterni- 
H ty- 
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ty, What a freat diſcovery is this of the faithfulneſs of 
God to the world, that he ſuffers not men to wras ihemieiyes 
withour letting them know of it before-hand , thar they 
might avoid it ! God ſeeks not to entrap mens ſouls, nor 
doth he rejoyce in the miſery and raine of his creatures, but 
fully declares to them what the couſequence and iſe of their 
jinfull practices will be, aſſures them 07 a juagemer: to come, 
declares. his own future ſeverity againſt corntumacious fin- 
ners, that they might not think themſelves /urrriz;d, and 
thatifthey had known there had been ſo great danger in ſn, 
they wou'd never have been ſuch fel as for the lake ot it 
ro runintocternall miſery, Now God to prevent this, w.th 
the greatelt plainneſs and faithfulneſs, bath ſhewed men 
the nature and danger of all : heir fins, and asks chem betore 
hand what they will doin the end thereot z whether they are 
able to bear his wrath, and wreſtle with everlaſting burnings ? 
if not, he bids them bethink themſelves of whac they have 
done already, and repent ar.d amend :heir lives, leſt mmiguity 
prove their ruine, ard deſtruttion overt«ke them, and thit with- 
et remeay. Now if men have canſe iO prizeand value a faith. 
full 1Zoniter,one that tenders their good, and would prevent 
their ruine, we have cauſe exceedingly to prize and value the 
Scriptures, which give us the trueſt repreſentation of the fare 
and condition Of our /oulr, 

3. The Scriptare diſcovers to us the only way of pleaſing 
God, and enjoying his favour, That clearly reveals the way 
(which man might have lought for to all eternity withour 
particular reyelation) whereby {ins may be pardoned, and 
whatever wedo may be acceptable unto God. .Ic ſhews us 
that the ground of our accepiance with Ged, is through 
Chriſt, whom he hath made a prepitiation for the fins of the 
world, and who alone is the rrme and living way, whereby we 
may dr1w war toGod with a true heart, in full aſſurance of 
faith, h wvirg onr hearts ſprinkled from an'evili conſcience. 


Through « we underitand the terms on which God will 
ſhew favour rrace to the world, and by him we have 
ground of a , acce(s with freedome and bulaneſs unts 


Ged, On his acct we way hope not only for grace to 
ſubdue 
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ſubdue our fins, reſiſt cemprations, conquer the devil and the 
world;b it having fomght thys good fight and finiſhed our conrſe, 
Ly Patient ContinHance in well aony, We may juitly lock for 
flor), hon KY, and immortaluy, ard that CYOWN of righteonſ= 
wes which 15 laia mp for thoſe who wait 1n faith, holinets, and 
humility for the appearance of Chriſt from heaven. Now whac 
tl Ings can there be of Crceater moment and importance for 
men to know, or Geato reveal, then tl;e natare of God, and 
our /elves, the tate arid conaition Of our ſouls, the oniy wAayto 
avoid eternall miſery and enjoy everlaſting Bliſs / 

The Scriptures dilcover nut oniy matters Of importance, 
but of the greatelt deprh ard myſterion/neſs. There are 
many wonderfull things in the Law of God, things we may 
admire, but are never able to comprehend, Such are the 
etcynall purpoſes and aecrees of God, the doftrine of the Trin- 
ty, the [ncarnation of the Son of Goa, and ihe manner of the 
operation of the Spirit of God on the ſouls of men, which are 
all chings of great weigbe and moment tor us to underitand 
and beheye that they are, and yer may be x#/earchable to 
our reaſon, as tO the particular manner oft chem. What 
certain ground our faith ſtands on as to thele things, hath 
been already ſhewed, and theretore | forbear inſiſting on 
them, 

The Scripture comprehends matters of the molt wniver- 
ſall ſatisfattion to the minds of men , though many things 
do much exceed our apprehenſions, yer others are molt tuit- 
able to the aifFartes of our nature, AS Origen bid Cel/ms (ee, 
4H Un T4 7 MW NU) This KOWWULS WVG0u5 ty A INWW Rewapeiuormy 
wenn om 14s wo urus dtenmy Hd Mey ov, whether it was 
xot the agreeablene(s of the principles of faith with the common 
notions of humane nature, that which prevailed moſt upon all 
candid and ingenuom auditirs of them. And theretore as 
Socrates ſaid oft Heraclitus his books, What he underitood 
was excellent, and theretore he ſuppoſed that which he did 
not underſtand was ſo r00: fo ought we to ſay of the $cy;- 
ptwres, If thoſe things which are within our capacity be lo 
ſuirable to Our watwres and reaſons, thoſe cannoc contraaitt 
our reaſon which yet are aboye them. There are mary 
things which the minds of men were ſufficiently afſared that 
they 
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they were, yet were to ſeek for ſatyfaftion concerning them, 
which they could never have had without Divine revelation. 
As the watwre of true happineſs, wherein it lay, and how to 
be obtained, which the Philoſophers were fo puzled with, the 
Scriptnre gives us full ſatisfact on concerning it, True cou- 
rent ment under the rrowbles of life, which the Scriptare only 
acquaints us with the true grounds of ; and all che preſcripes- 
ons of Heathen Aoral;/t; tall as much ſhort of, as the direfF- 
ons of an Empirick doth of a wiſe and skilfull Phyſoriay, 
Avoiding the fears of death, which can alone be through a 
crounded expeRation of a future ſtate of happineſs which 
death leads men to, which cannoc be had bur through the 
right underſtanding of the Word of God, Thus we lee the ex+ 
cellency of the matters themſelves contained in this revelation 
of the mind of God to the world. 

As the matters themſelves are of an excellent nature, (0 is 
the manner wherein they are revealed in the Scriptures; and 
that, 

I. In a clear and perſpicuous manner ;z not but there ma 
be ſtill ſome paſſages which are hard to be underſtood, as 
being either prophericall or conlilting of an-bignom phraſes, 
or containing matters above our comprehenſion , but all thoſe 
things which concern the terms of mans ſalvation, are de- 
livered with the greateit evidence and perſpicuity. Who 
cannot underſtand what theſe things mean, What deth the 
Lord require of thee, but todo juſtly, and to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with thy God ? that withomt faith it 1 1mpoſ- 
fible to pleaſe God; that without bolineſs none ſhall ſee the 
Lord, that wnle(s we be born again, we can never enter into the 
Kingdom of heaven ; theſe and ſuch like things are {o plain 
and ctear, that it is nothing but mens ſhutcing ther ejes 
againſt the /ight can keep them from underſtanding _them , 
Ged intended theſe things as direftions tomenz and is not he 
able ro-ſpeak inre//igibly when he pleaſe? he that made the 
rongme, ſhall he not Seak (0 as to be underitood without an 
infallible interpreter ? eſpecially when ic is his deſign to 
make known to men the terms of their eterall bappineſs. 
Will God judge men at the great day for not believing thoſe 
things which they could not underſtand ? Strange , thag 
cver 
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ever men ſhould judge the Scriprares obſcure in matters ne- 

ceſſary, when the Scripeare accounts it ſo great a judgement 

for men not to #nderftand them. If o#r Gofpell be hid, it is 2 Cor: 4: 

hid to them that are loſt ; In whom the god of this world hath 33 4* 
blinded the minds of them which believe not, leaſt the light of 
the glorious Goſpell of Chriſt ſhauld ſhine unto them, Sure 
Lots door was viſible enongh, if it were a judgemet for the 
men of Sodvm not to ſec it; and the Scriprares then are 
plain and enteb5gible enough, if it be ſo great a juagement not 
co underſtand them, 

2. Ina powerful and authoritative manner 4 ts the things 
contained in Fcyiprwre do not ſo much beg acceprance as 
command it ; in that the expreſſions wherein our duty is 
concerned, are ſuch as awe mens conſciences and pierce to 
their hearts and to their ſecret thoughts ;,, Al things are open 
amd naked brfore this Word of God , every ſecret of the mind and 
thought of the heart yes open to its froke and force, it i quick, 
and powerful, ſharper then a two- edged ſword, piercing to the 
dividing aſundey of ſoul and ffirit, and of the joynts and mar- 
row, and is a diſcerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart. 
The word is & Teleſcope to diſcover the great Luminaries of 
.the world, the truths of higheſt concernment to the /ox/s of 
men, andit is ſuch a Aficroſcopens diſcovers to us the ſmalleſt 
Mtome of our thonghts, and diſcerns the moſt fecrer intexe 
of the beart. And as far as this /ight reacheth, it comes with 
powey and axtborityas it comes armed with the Aſajeffy of 
that God who reveals it, whoſe authority extends over the 
ſoul and conſciewee of man in its moſt ſeeret and hidden 
receſſes. 

3. In a pure and wnwixed manner ; in all other writings 
how good ſoever we have a great mixture of dyoſ; 21d gold 
rogerher , here is nothing but pare gold, Diamonds withour 
flaws, Suns without Forts, The molt current coynes of the 
world bave their afſsges of bafer mettals, there is nOo ſuch 
mixture in divine Traths, as they all come from the ſame 
Author, {o they all havethe fame purity. There is a Urim 
and Thummim upon the whole Script are, light 'and perfeftion 
in every part of it, In the Philoſophers we ray meer, 1t m 
be, with ſome ſcattered” fragments of purer mertal, ami 
Titi abundance 
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abundance of dyoſs and impure oare ; here we have whole 
weages of gold, the ſame vein of parity and holineſs running 
through the whole book of Scriptures, Hence it is called 
the form of ſound words 1 here have been no bs k fters 
to corrupt and mix their own inventions with Divine 


| Truths. 


4+. In an uniform and agreeable manner, This I grant is not 
ſufficient of its ſeif to prove the Scriptures to be Divine, 
becauſe all men do not contradi\& chemſclves in their wrie- 
ings , but yetihere are ſome peculiar circamſtances to be con- 
ſidered in theARreeablene(s of che parss of Scripture to each 
other which are nor ro be found in meer humaxe writings, 
1. That this defFoine was delivered by perſons who lived in 
different ages and times from each other. U'ually one age 
correRs anothers faults, and we are apt to pitty the igyo- 
rance Of our predeceſſors, when it may be our poſterity may 
think us as ignurant, as we do them. Bur in the ſacred Sey;-+ 

ture we read not one age condemning another ; we find 
light fiNl increaſing in the ſeries of times in Scriprare, bur 
no re fl: ons in any time upon the 5gnorance, Or weakneſs of 
the precedent , the dimmelt /ight was ſufficient for its age and 
was a ſtep to fariher diſcovery, Nuintilian gives it as the 
reaſon of the great awncertainty of Grammer rules, quia non 
analog ia dimiſſa cwlo formam lognends deait , that which he 
wanted as tO Grammar, we have as to Divine Trmhs, they 
are delivered from heaven,and therefore arc alwayes wniform 
and agreeable to each orher, 

2. By perſons of different intereſts in the world. God made 
choice of men of all ranks to be enditers of his oracles, to 
make it appear it was no matter of Fate policy or particular 
intereſt which was contained in his word, which perſons of 
ſuch different intereſts could not have agreed in as they do. 
We have Moſes, David, Solomon, perſons of royal rank and 
guality; and can it be any mean thing, which theſe think ir 
their glory to be penners of ? We have 1/aiah, Daniel and 
other perſons of the higheſt edxcation and accompliſhments, 
and can ir be any trivial thing which theſe imploy them- 
ſelvesin?We have Amos,and other Prozhers in the old Tefts- 
ment, and the Apoſtles in the New, of the meaner ſort of 
men 


men inthe world, yet all theſe joyn in conſort togerher,when 
God tunes their Firits, all agree in the lame ſtrain of divine 
trmths, and give light and harmony to each other, 

3. Byprrſons in different places and conditions ;, ſome in 
proſperity in their own countrey, ſome under baniſhment and 
adverſity, yet all agreeing in the iame ſubſtance of doftrine ; 
of which no alter«ticn we lee was made either for the flattery 
of thoſe in power, or for avoiding miſeries and calamities, 
And under all the d:fferenr difenſations before, under, and 
after the Law, though the management of things was 
different, yet the CoRr1ne and deſign was for ſubilance the 
ſamein all, A'l the different di :»ſations agree in the ſame 
common principles of religion , the ſame ground of acceptance 
with God, and obl;gation tO anty was common to all, though 
the peculiar inſtances wherein God was ferved might be 
different according to the ages of growrh in the Church of 
God, Sothart this great awiformity conſidered in theſe cir- 
cuſtances, is an argument that theſe things came originally 
from the ſame Fpirir, rhough conveyed through differenc 
inſtraments to the knowledge of the world. 

SF. [na perſwaſeve ana CONUIRCINg manner : and that theſe 
wayes. 1. Bringing divine truths down to owr capacity, 
cloathing ſpiritual macrer in familiar expreſſions and fimiu- 
tudes, that ſo they might have the eaſter admiſſion into our 
minds. 2, Propounaing things as our intereſt, which are our 
aunty : thence God ſo trequently in Scripture, recommends 
our dxties to us under all thoſe motives which are wont to 
have the greateſt force on the minds of men, and annexeth 
gracious promſes to our performance of them , and thoſe 
of the molt weighty and concerning things, Of grace, fa- 
vour, proteftion, deliverance, a natence "—_ rs, and eterual 
happineſs,and if theſe wiil not prevail with men, what motives 
will ? 3. Courting us to obedience, whew be might not only 
command ws to obey, but puniſo preſently for diſobedence. Hence 
are all thoſe moſt pathetical and aff: ttionate ſtrains we read 
in Scripture. O that there were ſuch 4 heart within them, 
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that they would fear me and keep all my comm- ndments always, Deut 5.29, 


that it might go well with them, and with their chilaren after 
144i 2 then ! 
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them. Wo unto thee © Jeruſalem, wilt thou not be made clean ? 
when ſhall it once be ? Turn ye, turn ye from your evil wayer, 
for why will ye aye, O howſe of Iiracl ? How ſhall I give the 
#p, Ephraim ? how faall I deliver thee Tracl ? bow ſhall 1 
make thee as Admab? bow ſhall I ſet thee as Zeboim ? mine 
heart is turned with u me, my repentings are kindled together, 
© Jerulajem, Jerulalem, how often would 1 have gathered thy 
children together, @s 4 hen gathered her chickens under ber 
wings,and ge Would not ? What Aſ4zeſty ard yer what ſweet- 
neſs and condeſcinſien is there in thele expreſſions I What 
ebſtizacy "nd rebellion is it in men for them co [t:ind our 
avant God, when he thus comes down from his throne of 
Aaajzeſty and wooes rebellious ſinners tO return unto him 
tha: hey nay. be pardoxed. Such a matchleſs and unparal- 
leld ttra-n of Rhetorick 1s there in the. Scriptare, far aboye 
the art and inſinnations of rhe moſt admired Oraters, Thus 
we lee the peculiar excellency af the manner whereinthe 
matters contained in Scriptare are revealed to us: thus we 
have corfidered the excellency of the Scripture, as it is & 
diſcovery Ot Gods mind io the world. 

The Scriptures may be conſidered as 4raleof life, Or as a 
Law of Geog which is given for the Governmens of the /ives 
of men, and therein the excellency of it hes in the nature 
of the dutyes, and the exconragewents to the prafiice of 
them. 

I. In the »atare of the datizs required, which are moſt 
becoming God to require, molt reaſonable for us to per» 
form, 

I. Moſt becoming God to require, as they are moſt ſuitable 
and agreeable to the Divine nature, the imitation Of which 
ig. our aQions is the ſabſtaxce of our Religion. Imitation. of 
tym in his good»eſs and holineſs, by our conſtant exdeaveanrs 
of mortifying fin and growing in grace and piety. In his 
Lrace and mercy by our kindneſs to all men, forgiving the 
snguries men do unto us, dang good to our greateſt enemies, 
In his jaftice and equity, by doing as. We would be done by, and 
keeping 4 conſcience vid of offence towards God and towardr - 
men, The firſt takes inthe dvr7us of rhe rf, the other the 
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duties of the ſecond Table, All als of piety towards God, 
area part of Zuſtice, for as Tally ſaith, Duid alind eff pictas 
miſt juſtitia adverſus Dros ? and fo our loving God with our 
whole hearts, our entire and ſincere ebedience to hus will, is a 
parc of naturall juſtice , for thereby we do but render unto 
God that which is his due from us as we are his creat ares. We 
ſee then the whole d»ty of man, the fearing God and keeping his 
Commandements, is as neceſſary a part ot Juſtice, as the ren- 
dring to every man his ow* is, 

2. They are moſt reaſonable for us to perform, in that 
I, Religion is not only a ſervice of the reaſonable faculties 
which are employed the moſt in it, the commanas of the 
Scripture reaching the heart moſt, and the ſervice required 
being a Firitnall ſervice, not lying in mars and drinks, or 
any owtward obſervations, but im x ianRified rewper of heart 
and mind, which diſcovers its felf in the courſe of a Chri- 
ſtians life , but 2. The ſervice its felf of Religion is rraſana- 
ble, the command: of the Gofe Fare fuch, as no mans reaſon 
which confiders them , can doubr of the exce/fexcy of them, 
All »atarall worſbip is fownaed on the diftates Of nature, all in- 
ſtir unrd worſhip On Gods revealed will ,, and it is one of the 
-prime d;Hares of nature, that God muſt be univerfally odey- 
ed. Beſides, God requires nothing but whac is apparently 
mans i»reveff to do; God prohibits nothing but what will 
defroy him if be dothit z ſo that the command: of the Scri- 
Ptures are very juſt and reaſonable, 

2. The encouragements are more then proportienable to 
the difficulty of obedience. Gods command; are in themielves 
calie, and moſt fuirable to our netxres, What more rational 
for a creature then to obey his Afaker? all the difficalty of 
religion ariſerh from the corr»prion of nature. Now God to 
encourage men to conquer the difficulties ariſing thence, 
hath propounded the ſtrongeſt morives, and moſt prevail- 
ing argnmments to obedience, Such are the confoiderations of 
Gods love and goodneſs manifeſted to the world by ſending his 
Son jntO- it tO de for ſinners, and to give them an example 
which they are to follow, and by his readineſs through him 
te:pardon the ine, and accept the perſons of ſuch who > re- 
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ceive him as to walk, in him ; and by his promiſes of grace to 
fiſt themin the wreſtling with the exemies of their ſalvati- 
eu, And to all thele add that glorious and mncepceivable 
reward which God bath promited to all thoſe who fincere- 
ly obey him; and by theſe things we ſee how much the ex- 
couragements Over-weigh the difficulties, and that none 


+ can make che leaſt precence that thereis not motive ſuffici- 


ent to down-weigh the croubles which attend the exerciſe 
of obedience tO the will of God, $9 that we ſee whata pe- 
culiar excellency there is in the Scri tures as a rule Of life, 
above all the precepts of meer Aforaliſts, the foundation of 
obedience being laid deeper in mans obligation to ſerve his 
Maker,the prattice of ob:dience being carried higher in thoſe 
moſt holy precepts which are in Scripture, the reward of ob:- 
dience being incomparably greater then what men are able to 
conceive, much leſs tO prom.z/e Or beſtow. 

The Excellency of the Scri/twres appears as they contain 
in them a Covenant of grace, Or the tranſations between 
God and Man in order to his eternall hap:54neſs, The more 
memorable any tran/ations are, the more valuable are any 
anthentick records of them, The Fcriprares contain in them 
the Magna Charta of Heaven, an A of pardon with the 
Royall aſſent of Heaven, a Proclamation 0! good will from 
God towards mcn; and can we then ſer too great a value on 
that which contains all the remarkable paſſages between 
God and.the ſoxls of men, in order to their felicity, from the 
beginning of the world ? Can we think, ſince there is a 
God in the world of infinite gooaxeſs, that be ſhould ſuffer 
all mankind co periſh inevitably without his propownding any 
means for eſcaping of erernall miſery? Is God ſo good to men 
as to this preſent /ife ; and can we think, if mans ſoul be im- 
mortal, as we have proved it is, that he ſhould wholly neg- 
let any offer of good ro men as to their erernal welfare ? 
Or is it poſſible ro imagine that man ſhould be happy in ano- 
ther world without Gods promifing it, and preſcribing con» 
ditions in order to it ? If fo, then this happineſs is no free 
gift of God, unleſs he hath the beftowing and promiſing of ir, 
and man is n0 rationall agent, unlcis a reward luppole con- 
aitions 


ditions to be performed in order to the obtaining it z or man 
may be bourid to conditions which were never required him , 
or if they muſt be required, then there muſt be a revelation 
of Geds will, whereby he doch requirethem : And if ſo;then 
there are ſome Records extant ot the tranſations berween 
God and man, in order to his eternall happineſs : For what 
reaſon can we haye to imagine that ſuch Records, if once 
extant, (ſhould not continue till, eſpecially fince the ſame 
goodneſs of God is engaged to preſerve ſuch Records, which 
at firſt did cauſe them to be indited. Suppofing then ſuch 
Records extant ſomewhere in the world of theſe grand 
tranſ. tions berween God and mens /oxls, our buſineſs is 
brought coa period; for what other Recoraz axe there in the 
world thatcan in the leaſt yye wich the Scriptares, asto the 
giving lo juſt an accownt of all the tranſattions between God 
and men from the foundation of the world ? Which gives us 
all the fteps, methods, and wayes whereby God hath made 
known his wind and will to the world, in order to mans 
eternal! Salvation. It remains only then that we adore and 
magnifie the goodneſs of God in making known his y/24/ co 
us, and that we ſera walze and efteem on the Seriptaryes, as 
on the only authentich, Inſtrument s 0! that Grand Charter of 
Peace, which Ged bath revealed in order to mans Erernall 
Happineſs. 
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and inſufficiency , ſo great uncertainty and confuſion, 1o 
much partiality and inconſiſtency with each other, It re- 
mains now that I proceed to demonſtrate the credibility 
of that account of ancient times, which is reported in 


the Sacred Scriptures, which will be the ſecond part of 
our Task, 
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CHAP. I. 
The certainty of the Writings of Moſes, 


In order to the proving the truth of Scripture-hiſtory, ſeverall 

Hypotheſes laid down. The firſt concerns the reaſonable- 
neſs of preſerving the ancient Hiſtory of the world in ſome 
certain Records, from the importance of the things , and 
the inconveniences of meer tradition or conſtant Revelation, 
T he ſecond concerns the certainty that the Records under 
Moles his name, were undoubtedly his. The certainty of 
a matter of faft enquired into in general, and proved as to 
thu particular by univerſall conſent, and ſettling a Common- 
wealth npon his Laws. T he impoſſibility of an Impoſture as 
to the writings of Moſes demonſtrated The pleas to the con« 
| trary largely anſwered, 


&, Aving ſufficiently demonſtrated the want pg, x: 
| of cyedibi/ity in the account of ancient 
rimes, given by thoſe Nations who have 
made the greateſt pretence to Learning 
and Antiquity in the world, we now pro- 
ceed to evince the credibility and certainty 
of that account which is he us in ſacred 
Scriptures : In order to which ſhall premiſe theſe following 

Hypotheſes. ; 

It fans the greateſt reaſon, that an account of things Hyp. 1. , 
ſo concerning and remarkable, ſrould not be alwayes lett to the 
uncertainty of an orall tradition , but ſhomld be timely entrea 
2 znto 
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into certain Records, to be preſerved to the memory of poſte- 
rity. For it being of concernment to the world, in order 
to the eſtabliſhment of belief as ro future things, to be ful- 
ly ſetled in the belief that all rhings paſt were managed by 
Divine providence, there mult be ſome certain Records of 
former ages, or elſe the mind of man will be perpetually 
hovering 1n the greateſt uncertainties : Eſpecially. where 
there is ſuch a mutuall dependence and concatenation of one 
thing with another, as there is in all the Scripture-hiſtory, 
For take away but any one of the main foundations of the 
Moeſaical hiſtory, all the ſuperſ{rufure will be excecdingly 
weakened, if it doth nor fall quite to the ground, For 
mans obligation tO obedience unto God , doth neceſſarily 
ſuppoſe his originall ro be from him , his hearkening to 
any propoſals of favonr from God, Coth ſuppoſe his Apo- 
ſtacy and fall; Gods deſigning to ſhew mercy and favour 
co fallen man, doth ſuppoſe chat there muſt be ſome way 
whereby the Great Creator mult reveal himſelf as to the 
conditions on which fallen man may expeRa recovery, the 
revealing of theſe conditions in ſuch a way whereon a [#ſpi- 
cious (becauſe guilty) creature may firmly rely, doth ſup. 
poſe ſo certaina recording of them, as may be lezſt liable 
co any ſuſpicion of impoſture or deceir, For although 
nothing elſe be in its ſelf neceſſary from God to man, in or- 
cer to his ſalvation , but the bare revealing in a certain 
way the terms on which he muſt expe ic ; yet conſi- 
dering the unbounded nature of Divine goodneſs, re- 
ſpeRing not only the good of ſome particular perſons, 
but of the whole ſociety of mankind, it ſtands to the 
greateſt reaſon that ſuch a revelation» ſhould be ſo pro- 
poxnded, as might be with equall certainty conveyed to the 
community of mankind, Which could not with any ſuch 
evidence of credibility be done by private and particular 
rivelations (which give fſatisfaftion only to the inward ſen- 


ſes of the partakers of them) as by a publick recording of 


the matters of Divine revelation by ſuch a perſon who is 
enabled to give the world all reaſenab]. WceOn 
that what he did was not of any private deſign of 
bis own head, but that he was deparea to it by no leſs then 
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Divine authority. And therefore it ſtands to the higheſt 
reaſon, that where Divine revelation is necrfſary for the 
certain requiring of aſſent, the matter to be believed ſhould 
have a certain wniform conveyance tO mens minds, rather then 
that perpetually New revelations ſhould be required for the 
making known of thoſe things, which being once recorded, 
are not lyable to ſo many impoſt «res as the other way might 
have been under pretended Revelations. For then men are 
not put toa continuall tryall of every perſon pretending 
Divine revelation, as to the evidences which he brings of 
Divine authority, but the great matters of concernment be» 
ing alrcady recorded and-attefted by all rationall evidence as to 
the truth of the things, their minds therein relt ſatisfied 
without being under a continnall he firancy, lelt the Revelation 
of one ſhould contradift another. 

For ſuppoſing that God bad left the matters of Divine 
revel.tion unrecorded art all, but left them to be diſcovered 
in every age by a /pirit of prophecy, by ſuch a mulcicude as 
might bz ſufficient to inform the world of the truth of the 
things; We cannot but conceive thatan innumerable com- 
pany of croaking Enthuſiaſts would be continually prertend- 
ing commiſſions from heaven, by which the minds of men 
wou!d be left in continuall diſfrafion, becauſe they would 
have- no certain snfallible rules given them , whereby ro 
diff-rence the good and evil ſpirit from each other. But now 
ſuppoſing God to inſpire ſome particular perſons, not only 
to reveal, but to record Divine truths, then what ever ev;- 
daen-es can be brought arreſting a Divine revelation in them, 
will likewiſe prove the undoubred certainty and infallibility 
of thoſe writings, it being impoſſible that perſons employed 
by a God of rr mth ſhould make it their deſign ro impoſe upon 
the world, which gives us 4 rationall account, why the wiſe 
God did not ſuffer the Hiſtory of the werld to lie [till zn- 
recorded, but made choice of tuch a perſon to record it, who 
gave abundant evidence to the world that he aCted no pri- 
vate deſign, but was peculiarly employed by God himſelt for 
the doing of it, as will appear afterwards. Beſides, we 
find by our former diſcourſe, how lyable the molt cerrain 
tradition is to be corrupted in progreſs of time, where thcre 
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areno ſtanding records, though it were at firſt delivered 
by perſons of undoubted credit, For we have no reaſon to 
doubt, but that the rradition of the old World, the flood and 
the cen/cquences Of it, wich the watare and worſhi» of the 
true Gid, were at firſt ſpread over the preatelit part of the 
world in its firſt plantations, yet we ſee how ſoon for want 
of certain conveyance, all the ancient rrag;tion was corrupted 
and abuſed into the greateſt 7dolarry. Which might be 
leſs wondered at, had it been only in thoſe parts which were 
ſurtheſt remote from the ſeat of thoſe grand tranſactions , 
but thus we find it was even among thoſe families, who had 
the nearelit relidence to the place of them, and among thoſe 
perſons who were not far off ina lineal deſcent from the 
perſons mainly concerned in them ; as is molt evident in the 
family out of which Abraham came (who was himſelf the 
tenth from Noah) yet of them it is faid, that they ſerved 
other Gods, How unlikely then was it, that this rradition 
ſhould be afcerwards prelerved entire, when the people 
God had peculiarly cholen to himſelf, were ſo mixed among 
the e/£gyptians,and lo prone to the 1dolatriesof the Nations 
round-about them, and that even after Ged bad given them 
a written Law artefked with the greateſt miracles ? what 
would they have done then, had they never been broughe 
forth of eZ gypr by ſuch ſigns and wonders, and had no cer- 
tain records leſt to prelerve the memory of former ages ? 
Thus we fee how much it ſtands to the greateſt reaſon, that 
ſo memorable things ſhould be digelted into ſacred re- 
cords, 

We have 4s great certainty that Moſes was the author of the 
records going under bis name, as we can have of any matter of 
fſatt done at ſo great a diſtance of time from ws. We areto 
conſider that there are two very diltint queſtions to be 
thought of concerning a Divine revelation t0 any perſon 
at a conſiderable diſtance of time from us; and thoſe are 
what evidences can be given that the matters recorded ave of a 
true divine revelation ;, and what evidence we have of the truth 
of the matter of fat, that ſuch things were recorded by ſach 
perſons, They who Co not carefully diſtinguiſh berween 
theſe two queſtions, will ſoon run themſelves into an inex. 


tricable 
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tricable labyrinth , when they either ſeek to underſtand 
themſelves, or explain to others the grounds on which they 
believe the Scriptures to be the Word of God, The firſt ſtep 
in order to which mult be the proving the andoabred certain- 
ty of the matter of fa, or the truth of the Hiſtory, that ſach 
perſons were really exiſtent, and did either do or record the 
things we ſpeak ot : After this, ſucceeds the other to prove, 
not only the real! exiſtence of the things, but that the perſcns 
who recorded the things were aſſiſted by an infallible Firit ; 
then there can be no reaſon art all to doubr, bur thole re- 
cords are the Word of God. The firſt of theſe, is, that 
which at preſent we enquire after , the certainty of the 
matter of fa&, that the Records under the name of Aoſcs 
were undoubtedly his. And here it will be moſt unreaſon- 
able for any to ſeek for further evidexce and demonſtration of 
ir, then the matter to beprovedis capable of, Bur if they 
ſhould, I ſuppoſe we have ſufficient reaſon to demonſtrate 
the folly of fuch a demand, and that on theſe accounts. 

1. Whoever yet undertook to bring matters of faft into 
Mathematical demonſtrations, or thought he had ground to 
qucltion the certainty of any thing that was not proved in 
a Mathematicall way to him? Who would ever undertake 
to prove that Archimedes was killed at Syracnſe by any of 
the demonſtrations be was then about? or that Erclide was 
the undoubted Author of the Geomerry under his name ? 
or do men quettion theſe things for want of ſuch demonſtra- 
tions? Yet this is all we at prefert deſire, but the ſame 
liberty here which is uſed in any thing of a hke na- 
ture. 

2, 1 demand of the perſon who denycs this merall roy 
24ixty tO be [wfſicicxe tor an aſſent, whether he doth queltion 
every thing in the world, which be was nor prefen: ar the 
doing of himfelf? If he be perempcorily refulved co believe 
nothing but What he ſees, he is fie for nothing but a voyege 
to Anticyre, Or to be foundly purged with Hellebore to tree 
him from thaſe cloudy humonrs that make lim fuſpeR the 
whole world to be an impoſture. But we eannot ſuppoſe 
any man ſo deſtitute of reaſon, as to queſtion the truch of 
every matter of fact which 'beCorh not ſee bimſelf, - ” 
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doth then firmly belicve any thing, there muſt be ſuppoſed 
ſyMcient grounds toinduce him to ſuch a belief. And then 
what ground can there be to queſtion the certainty of ſuch 
things which have as great evidence as any of thoſe things 
have which he moſt firmly believes? and this is all we deſire 
fromhim, 

3, Do we not ſee that the moſt concerning and weighty 
aftions of mens lives, are built on no other foxndation then 
this morall certaiety ? yer men do not in the leaſt queſtion the 
truth of the thing they rely upon : As is moſt evident in all 
ritles tO eſtates derived from Anceſtors, either by don.tion or 
purchaſe : In all trading which goes upon the morall cer- 
zainty, that there are ſuch places as the 7ndies, or Fraxce, Or 
Spain, &c, Inall jour»yizgs, thar there is ſuch a place, as 
that lam going to, and this is the way thither; for theſe we 
have bur this morall certainty ; for the contrary to both theſe 
are poſſible, ard the affirmatives are indemonſtrable, In 
eatizg and arinking there is a poſſibility of being poiſoned 
by every bir ot meat or drop ot drink ;, do we therefore 
continually doubt, whether we ſhall be ſo or no? Chiefly 
this is ſeen in all »ararall affeftion and piety in Children to- 
wards Parents, which undoubtedly ſuppoſe the truth of 
that, which it was impoſſible they could be witneſſes of them- 
ſelves ; wiz. their coming out of their Mothers wombs. 
And doth any onethink this ſufficient ground to queſtion 
his Mother, becauſe the contrary is impoſſible ro be de- 
monſtrated to him ? In ſhort, then, either we muſt deſtroy 
all Hiftoricall faith out of the world, and believe nothing 
( though never ſo much atteſted) but what we ſee our 
ſelves, or elle we muſt acknowledge, that a morall certainty 
is a ſ»fficient foundation for an wndeubted «ſſ:nt, not ſuch a 
one cx zen poteft ſnb:ſſe falſum, but ſuch a one cus non ſubeſt 
dabium , i.e, an afſcnt wndoubted , though not i»fallible. 
By which we fee what lictle reaſon the 4Arhe;ft on one fide 
can haye to queſtion the tr#th of the Scriptures, as to the 
Hiſtory of it; and what little ground the Papiſts on the 
other {ide have to make a prerence of the nec: ſity ot infallibi- 
liry, as to the propoſal of ſuch things where moral certainty is 
ſafficient, that is, to the matter of fatt. 

Which 
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viz. that the writings of Moles are wndowbtedly his, which 
I prove by el twofold argument : 1, A» unverſall conſent of 
perſons, who were beſt able to know the truth of the things in 
queſtion, 2. The ſetling of a Commonwealth upon the Laws 
d:livered by Moles. 1. The nniverſall Conſent of perſons 
moſt capable of judging in the (aſe in hand. 1 know nothing 
the molt ſcrupulous and 1nquiſitive mind can poſlibly deſire 
in order to ſatisfaction, concerning any matter of fat be- 
yond an wniverſall Conſent of ſuch perſons who have a 
ereater capacity of knowing the trath of it then we can have: 
And thoſe are all ſuch pertuns who have lived neareſt thoſe 
times when the thi: gs wcre done, and have beit underſtood 
the affairs of the ti-11es when the things were precended to 
be done. Can we poſlibly conceive, that among the people 
ot th« 7ews, who were ſo exceedingly prone to trangreſs 
the L.,w of Moſes, and to fall into 7dolatry, bur if there 
had becn any the leaſt ſuſpition of any falſicy or impoſture 
in the writings of Aoſes, the ringleaders of their revyolrs 
would have ſufficiently promulged ic among them, as the 
moſt plau ible plea to draw them off from the worſhip of 
the true God? Can we think that a Nation ard religion ſo 
maligned as the Jewiſh were, could haye eſcaped diſcovery, 
if there had been any deceitinit, when ſo many lay in wait 
continually to expoſe them to all Contamelies imaginable ? 
Nay, among themſelves in their frequent Apoftacies, and 
occafions g'ven for ſuch a pretence, how comes this to be 
never heardof,nor in the le:{t queſtioned, whether the Law 
was #ndowbredly of Aoſes his writing or no ? What an 
excellent plea would this have been for Jeraboams Calves in 
Dan and Bethel : for the Samaritans Temple on Myunt 
Gerizim, could any the leaſt ſuſpicion have been raiſed 
among them, concerning the azthentickneſs of the fundamen- 
tal records of the fe wiſh Commonwealth ? And which is moſt 
obſervable, the Fews who were a people {trangely ſu/pitions 
and incredulows, while they were fed and clothed with mira» 
cles, vet cou'd never find ground to queſtion this, Nay, 
and M-:/es timſelf, we plainly fee, was hugely envied by 
many of the 1ſraclires evenin the Wilderneſs, as is evident 

in 
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in the {onſpiracy of Curah and his complices, and that on 
this very ground, that he rock too much upon him ; how un. 
likely then is it, that amidſt 10 many enemies he ſhould dare 
to venture any thing into pablick records, which was not 
moſt undoubtedly trae, or undertake to preſcribe a Law to 
oblige the people to polterity ? Or that after his own age 
any thing ſhould come out under his name, which would 
not be preſently detefted by the emnlatonrs of his glory ? 
What then, is the thing it ſelf incredible ? ſurely nor, that 
Moſes ſhould write the records we ſpeak of, Were not 
they able to underſtand the rr#th of it > What ? not thoſe, 
who werein the ſame ape, and conveyed it down by a cer. 
tain tradition to poſterity ? Or did not the 7ſraclites all 
conſtantly believeit ? What 2 not they, who would ſooner 
part with their /;ives and fortaunes, then admit any variation 
or alteration as to their Law ? 

Well, but if we ſhould ſuppoſe rhe whole Fewiſh Nation 
partiall to themſelves, and that out of honour to the memory of 
ſo great a perſon as Moles, they ſhoula attribute their ancient 
Laws and records to him : Which is all that T»fideliry i:s felf 
can imag ne in this Cale , Yet this cannot be with any ſha» 
dow of reaſon pretended. For, 

1. Who were thoſe perſons, who did give out this Law 
to the fews under Moſes his name ? Certainly they, who 
undertake to contradift that which 1s received by common 
conſent, mult bring {tronger and clearer evidence then that 
on which that conſent is grounded , or elſe their exceptions 
deſerve to be rejected with the highelt indignation. What 
proof can be then brought, that not only the 7ewiſh Nation, 
but the whole Chriſtian world hath been fo lamentably be- 
fooled to believe thoſe things with an undoubted aſſent, 
whichare only the contrivances of ſome cunning men ? 

2. At what time could thele things be contrived ? Either 
while the memory of Moſes and his ations were remaining, 
or afterwards, Firſt, how could it poflibly be, when his 
memory was remaizing ? for then all things were ſo freſs in 
their memories, that it was impoſſible a thing of this univerſail 
nature could be forged of him. If after, then 1 demand, 
whether the people had obſerved the Law ot Afoſes before 
or 
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or no? if not, then they muſl certainly know it at the time 
of its promulgation to be counterfeit , for had it been from 


Moſes, it would have been oblerved before their times , sf 


it was obſerved before, then either continually down from ihe 


time of Afoſes, or not ? If continually down, then it was of 


Moſes bis doing,if we ſuppole him to have bad that authority 
among the people which the obje&ion luppoſerh, if wot, then 
{till the nearer Aoſes his time, the more difficult ſuch a conn- 
terfeiting could be ; becauſe the Conſtitutions which Afoſes 
had left among them, would have remained in that memories, 
whereby they would eaſily reject all pretences and connterfeits. 

3. How can we conceive the Nation of the Fews would 
have ever embraced ſuch a Law, had it not been of Moſes 
his ena&t ng among them in that ſtate of time when he did? 
For then the people werein fictelt capacity co receivea Law, 
being prown a great people; and therefore neceſſary ro have 
Laws, newly dulivercd from bondage, and theretore wanting 
Laws ot their own ,, and entring into 4 ſctled ſtate of Common- 


A 


wealth which was the molt proper ſeaſon of giving Laws. 


Ti.ele conſiderations make it lo clear, that it is almoſt 5,8, 6, 


impoſſible to conceive the Nation of the Jews could have 
their Laws given to chem but at the time of their being in 
the wilderneſs, before they were ſettled in Canaan, For 
ſuppoſe we at preſent, to gratifie ſo far the obje#ion, thar 
thcle Laws were brought forth long afcer the conſtitution of 
the government and the nationall ſettlement, under Moſes 
his name; how improbable, nay how impoſſible 1s it to alter 
the fundamentall La\vs of a Nation after long ſettlement ? 
what confnſjon of intereſts doth this bring? what diſturbance 
among all ſorts of pesp/e,who mult be diſſe;/ed of their rigbes, 
and brought to ſuch ſtrange unwonted cxfoms fo ſeemingly 
againſt their intereſts, as many of the Conſtitarions among 
the 7cwswere? For can we imagine, that a people alwayes 
devoted to their own intereſt, would after it had been quietly 
ſettled in their land, by Conſtitutions after the cuſtom of 
other Nations preſently under a pretence of a coppy of 
Laws found (that were pretended to be given by one in 
former ages of great eſteem, called Afoſes ) throw op: all 
their former 5nc/2{ures, and part wich their former Law; 
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for theſe of which they have no evidence, bot the words of 
thoſe that told itthem ? We have a clear inſtance for this 
among the Romans ; although there were great evidence 
given of, the andoubred certainty, that the books found in 
Numa's grave by Petilizs were hy, yet becaute they were 
adjudped by the Senare to be againſt che preſent Laws, they 
were without further enquiry adjudged to be burnt, Was 
not here the greateſt lik:lyhood that might be, that theſe 
ſhould have taken place among the Romans, for the great 
veneration for wiſdom which Nama was in among them, and 
the great evidence that theſe were certain remainders of his, 
wherein he gave a true account of the ſ#perſtitions in uſe 
among them ? yet leſt the fate ſhould be /erled by it, 
they were prohibited ſo much as a publick vizw, when the 
Pretor had ſworn they were againſt the eſtabliſhed Laws. 
Can we then conceive the 7ewiſh Nation would have em- 
braced ſo burdenſome and ceremonious a Law 25 Moſes's was, 
had it been brought among them in ſuch a way as the books 
of N«wa, though with all imaginable evidence, that it was 
undoubtedly his , eſpecially when they were engaged to the 
obſervation of ſome Laws or cuſtoms already, by which their 
Commonwealth had been eſtabliſhed ? And with all theſe 
Laws of Moſes ſeeming ſo much againſt the ntereft and 
good bubandry of a Nation , as all the noighboxy Nations 
crhoughr, who for that accuſed them to ve an idle and 
ſtoth{ull people, as they judged by their r:fting wholly one 
day in ſeven, the great and many ſolemn feaſts they had, the 
repairing of all the males to Jeruſalem thrice a year ; the Sabe 
baticall years, years of Fubilee, &c. Thele things were ap. 
parently againit the z»rereſt of fuch a Nation, whole great 
ſubſiſtence was upon paſturage and agriculture, So that it is 
evident theſe Laws reſpeted not the out ward intereſt of the 
Nation, and to could not be the conrrivance of any Polit;- 
ciays among them, bur did immediately aim at the honogr of 
the God whom they ſerved, for whom they were to part even 
with their civiJ/ intereſts: The doing of w'.ich by a people 
generally caken notice of for a particular Love of their own 
Foncernments, is an impregnable argument thele Laws could 
not take place among them, had chey not been given by 
Moſes 
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Moſes at the time of their un/ſetrlement, and that their future 
ſettlement did depend upon their prefent obſervatian of them , 
which is an evidence too that they could be of no leſs then 46- 
vine originall; Which was more then | was to prove at preſent, 

4. Were not theſe writings undoubtedly fvſes's , 
whence ſhould the neighboxy Nations about the Jews not- 
withſtanding the hatred of the Fewiſh religion , recain fo 
venerable an opinion of the wiſdom of Moſes ? The «/fgyp- 
tians accounted him one of their Prieſts ( which notes the 
elteem they had of his learning) as appears by the reſtimo- 
es produced out of Cheremon and Manetho by foſephu. 
Diodor us Sicxliu ſpeaks of him with great reFe# among the 
farous Legiſlatonys, and fo doth Strabo, who ſpeaks in 
commendation of the Religion eſtabl:ſhed by him. The 
teſtimony of Longinw is ſufficiently known, that Moſes was 
wo man of any vnlgar Wit (546 1200 2vig) Chalciding calls 
him /apicntiſſimas Moſes ( although I muſt not difſemble 
that Chalcidins bath been, I think, undeſervedly reckoned 
among heathen writers, though he comments on Plato's Ti- 
»eus, it being moſt probable that he was a Chriſtian Pla 
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toniſt, which might more probably make YVarinnxs call him cap. 45, 


eircumforaneum blateronem) but though we exempt Chal- 
cidins Our of the number of thoſe Heathens, who hive born 
ecliimony to the wiſdom of Moſes, yet there are number 
enourh beſides him produced by Zuſtin Martyr, Cyrill, and 
othcrs, whoſe evidence is clear and full tro make us undoub:- 
edly believe, that there could never have becn ſo #niver/all 
and uninterrupted 4 tradition concerning the writings and 
Laws of Moſes, bad they not been certainly his, and con. 
veyed down 1n a continuall ſucceflion from his time ro our 
preſent age. Which will be yet more clear, if we conſider 
in the ſecond place, that the nationall Conſtit ntton and ſettle- 
ment of the Fews, did depend on the trmth of the Laws and 
writings of Moles, Can we have more nndoubred evidence,) 
that tliere were ſuch perſonsas Solon, Lycnrges, and Na. 
»wa, ard that tie Laws bearing their names were theirs, 
then the Hiſtory bi the fevera!l Commonwealths of Athens, 
Sparta, and Rome, who were governed by thole Laws ? 
Whcu writings are wot ut g:nerall concernment, they may be 
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more eaſily comnterfeired , but when they concern the yights, 
priviledges, and government 'of a Nation, there will be 
enough whoſe i»:tergft will lead them to prevent impeſt ures. 
Itis no eaſie matter to forge a Magna Charta, and to invent 
Laws; mens caution and prudence is never ſo quick: fghted 
as in matters Which concern their eſtates and freehulds, The 
generall intereſt of men lyes contrary to ſuch impoſtures, and 
therefore they willprevent their obtaining among them.Now 
the Laws of Moſer are incorporated into the very Republick 
of the Fews, and their ſubſiſtence and Government depends 
upon them, their Religion and Laws are 10 interwoven one 
with the other, that one cannot be broken off from che 
other. Their right to their temporal pofſ: ions in the land 
of Canaan depends on their owning the Soveraignty of God 
who gave them to them, and on chetruth of the Hiſtory 
recorded by Moſes concerning the promiſes made to the 
Patriarchs, So that on that account it was impoſſible 
thoſe Laws ſhould be connterfeir on which the welfare of 
a Nation depended, and according to which they were 
governed ever ſince they were a Nation, So that I ſhall row 
rake it to be ſufficiently proved, that the writings under the 
name of Moſes were undoubtedly his , for none, who ac. 
knowledge ihe Laws to haye been his, can have the face to 
deny the Hiſtory, cherc being fo neceſſary a connexion be- 
tween them ; and ch bock, ot Geneſss being nothing elſe bur 
a generall and yery neceſſary introduftion to that which fol- 
lows, I de::y no. but the hiſtory of Aoſes might, according to 
the tradition Oi che Fews, andthe belief of others, be reviſed 
by Ezra or the men of the great Synagogue after the Few re» 
rurn from captivity, as appears by the names of places, and 
other paſſages not ſuitable to the time of AZoſes; but I utter» 
ly deny that the Pextateuch was nor of Aoſes his penning, or 
thatit was only a Collettzox out of the Dizryes and Anxals of 
the Nation: For throughout the Scriptare the very hiſtorical 
paſſages are attributed to Aoſes, and in all probability the 
Samar-tan Pentateuch bears date before the Captivity ;, by 
which it ſtill appears that thoſe books are truly the books of 
Moſes. 
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CHAP, II, 
Moſes his certain knowledge of what he writ. 


The third Hyputheſis concerns the certainty of the matter of 
loies hu Hiſtory ; that gradaally proved: Firſt, Moles 
his knowleage cleared, by his education, and experience, and 
certain information. Hu edncation in the wiſaom of 
Egypt; what that was. The old Egyptian learning ex- 
quired into ; the conveniences for it. Of the Egyptian Prieſts. 
Moſes reckoned among them for his knowledge. The Ma- 
thematicall, Naturall, Divine, and Morall learning of 
Egvpt : their Politicall wiſdom meſt conſiderable. The 
aavantage of Molics above the Greek, Philoſophers, as to 
wiſdom and reaſon. Moles himſelf an eye-witneſs of moſt 
of his hiſtory the certain uninterrupted traaition of the 
other part among the Fews , manifeſted by rationall evi- 
ance, 


Aving thus far cleared our way, we come to the third F248. r, 
Hypotheſis, which is, There are as manifeſt proofs of Hyp. 3. 
the wndonbted truth and certainty of the Hiſtory recorded by 
Moles, as any can be given concerning any thing which we yeild 
the firmeſt aſſent unte. Here it mult be conſidered, that we 
proceed in a way of rationall evidence to prove the truth of 
the thing in hand, as to which, if in the judgement of im- 
partiall perſons the arguments produced be itrong enough 
to convince an unbiaſſed mind ; Ir is not mareriall, whether 
every wrangling Atheiſt will fit down contented with them. 
For uſually perſons of that snclination rather then judge- 
ment, are more reſolved againſt light, then inquiſitive after 
it, and rather ſeek io ſtop the chinks at which any light 
might come in, then open the windows for the free and 
chearfull entertainment of it. Ic will certainly be ſufficient 
to make it appear, that no man can deny the truth of that 
part of Scripture which we are now (peaking of, withour 
offering manifeſt vielence co his own faculties, and making it 
appear 
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appear to the world, that he is one wholly forſaken of his 
own reaſon ; which will-be ſatisfatorily done, if we can 
clear theſe things : Firſt, that it was moral'y smpoſſible 
Moſes ſhould be ignorant of the things be undertook to write of, 
and ſo be deceived him{eclf. Sigonaly, T hat it was utterly in” 
poſſible he ſhould have | any arſign in decezving others in report” 
ing it. Thirdly, That it 14 certain from all rationall evidence, 
that he hath not arceived the world, but that hus Hiſtory is 
undoubtedly true, Furſt, That it was morally impoſſible Moles 
ſhould be deceived himſelf, or be ignorant of the things which 
he writ of. Two things are requiſite ro prevent a mans 
being Ceceived himiclt, Firſt, That he be a perſon of more 
then ordinary judgement, wiſdom, and knowledge. Secondly, 
T hat he have ſufficient information concerning the things he 
nndertakes to Write of. If either of cheſe rwo be wanting, 
it is poſſible for a man ot integrity to be deceived; for an 
honeſt heart hath not alwayes an Vrim and Thum mim upon 
it , nor is fidelity alwayes furniſhed with the acuceſt in- 
relleQuals. The ſfimpliciry of the Dove is as lyable to be 
deceived its (elf, as the /ubrilty of the ſerpent 1s to deceive 
others; but where che wiſdom or che ſerpent is, to prevent 
being deceived, and the Doves innocency in not deceiving 
others, there are all che qualifications can be defired in any 
one who undertakes only to tell the Truch, Firſt, Ther 
that Moſes was a perſon of « great underſtanding, and [uffici- 
ently qualificd to j ut a difference between truth ..nd falſhood, 
will appear, firit, from the sngenmity of his education ; 1eco::dly, 
from the ripeneſs of hus juagen.entyar dgreatneſs of hu experience 
when he perned the/e things. 

Fir ft, We begin with his e4#c.:tion. And here we require 
at preſent no further aſſent to be given to what is reported 
concerning Moſes in Scriprare, then what we give to Pla- 
tarchs lives, or any Other relations concerning the ations 
of perſons who lived in former ages. Two thirgs then we 


Heb.11.25 find recorded in Scriptwre concerning Moſes his education ; 


that he was brought up in the Court of Eyypt, ind that he 
was thillea\in all the le.irning of the &:yp.ians ,, and the e 
two will abundantly prove the ingeuu:.y of his education, 
viz. That he was a perion both conyerlant in civil affairs, 
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and acquainted with the abſtruſer parts of all the ,,£gyptiar 
wiſdom. 
And I confeſs there is nothing to me which doth advance 
ſo much the repute of the ancient cA#gyprian Learning, as 
that the Spirit of Godin Scripture ſhould cake ſo much no0- 
tice of it, astoſer forth a perſon ( otherwiſe renowned tor 
greater accompliſhments ) by his ;&;#in this. For if it be 
below the wiſdom of any ordinary perſon, to let forth a 
perſon by that, which in its ſelf is no matrer of commendation ; 
how much leſs can we imgine it of that infinice wiſdom 
which inſpired Stephen in that Apology which he makes for 
bimſclf againſt the Zibertines, who charged him with cox- 
tempt of Moſesand the Law? And therefore certainly this 
was ſome very obſervable thing, which was broughe in as a 
{ſingular commendation of Moſes, by that perſon whoſe 
deſipn was to make it appear how high an eſteem he had of 
him. Ard hence it apoears that Learning is not only in its 
ſelf a great accompliſhment of hamane nature, but that it 
vught to be looked upon with veneration, evenin thoſe who 
have excellencics of a higher naturero commend them. If 
a Pearl retainsits excellency whenit lyes upon a danghil, it 
can certainly /oſe nothing of its /xſtre by being ſer in a crown 
of gold, it Learning be commendable in an «Agyprian, it 
is no leſs in Afeſes, where it is enameled with more noble per- 
fetions, then of it ſelf ir can reach unto, All the queliion 
is, Whither the antient learning of the ,E£gypriaxs was ſuch 
as might be ſuppoſed to improve the reaſon and underſtand. 
ing of men to ſuch an height, as thereby ro make them more 
capable of putting a difference between truth and falſhood ? 
Whether it were ſuch an overflowing Ni/us as would enrich 
the underſtandings of all thoſe who were in a capacity to re- 
ceiveits ſtreams? Thetruth is, there want not grounds of 
ſuſpicion, that the old eA£gyprian Learning was not of thar 
el: vation which the preſent diſtance of our age makes us apt 
to think it was. Anda learned man hath in a ſer diſcourſe 
endeavoured to ſhew the great defefs that there were in it ; 
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and che reſt here of that improvement, which the acceſſion 
of the parts and induſtry ot after ages pave unto ir, But 
yer it is again as evident, that ſome parts of learning were 
invented by the e/£g yptians, others much improved, and thar 
the Greeks did at firit ſer wp with the ſtock "they borrewed our 
of Fgy2t, and that learning chiefly fluuriſhed there, when 
there was ([ had almoſt laid) an Egyptian darkneſs of 
Tenorance over ſpreading the face of Greece as well as other 
Naitons, 

Which will appear by theſe conſiderations, the great an- 
tiquity of their repnte for Learning, the great advantages they 
h:d for promoting it, and the parts of Learning moſt in uſe 
among them. Ths, though it may ſeem a- digreſſion here, 
will yet cend to promote our deſign, by ſhewing thereby 
how qualified and accompliſhed Afs/es was to deliver to the 
world an hiſtory of antient times. It we believe Macrobing, 
there was no peop'e in the world could vye for Learning with 
the Egyptians, who makes Egype in one place, the mother 
of all arts, and in another, the Eg yptians omnium Philoſo- 
phie diſciplinarum parentes, the Fathers of the Philoſophick, 
Sciences ; he derives elſewhere the originall of all Aftronomy 
from them, q#0os conſtat primos omnium celam metiri, & 
ſcrmart auſos : thoughir b more probable that the Nativity 
even of Aſtronomy it ſelf, was firſt calcnlated by the Chalde- 
ans, from whom it was conveyed to the Egyptians, He 
likewiſe apprepriates all divine knowledge to them, where he 
ſaith they were Soli rer um divinoram conſcis, and after calls 
Egypt, divinarum omnium diſciplinar um compotem. Ic is 
ſufficiently norotious what great repute the Egyptian 
Learning bath been in, with ſome in our latter times, in that 
our Chymiſts look upon it as the greateſt honour to their 
profeſlion, that they think they can claim kindred of the 
old Egyptian Learning, und derive the pedigree of their 
Chymiſtry from the old Egyptian Hermes, But that vain 
pretence is ſufficiently refuted by the fore-mentioned learn- 
ed man Conringin, in his Tract on this ſubjeQt, de Hermetica 
Medicina, Franciſcu Patricins proſefſeth himſelf ſo. great 
anadmirer of theoid Egyprian Learning, that he chought 
it would be no bad exchange, if the Peripatetich, Philoſophy 
were 
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were extr#ded, and the 0!d Egyptian received inſtead of it, 
But the world is now grown witer, then to receive his Her- 
mes Triſmegiſtus for the Author of the old Egyptian Phi- 
loſophy , the credit of his Author beirg for ever blaſted, 
and the doQrine contained in the books under his name, 
manifeſted to be a meer Cents, a confuſed mixture of the 
Chriſtian, Platonick, and Egyptian co@rine together, 
So that we could hardly maintain che juſtneſs of the repute 
of the antient Egyptian Learning from any thing now ex- 
tantofir , but yer we lee no reaſon to queſtion it, eſpecially 
ſince it is ſo honourably ſpoken of in Sacred Frit, and ſeems 
init to have been made the fanudardand meaſure of humane 
wiſdom, For which we have this obſervable teſtimor.y, that 
when the wiſdom of Solomon is ſpoken of with the greateſt 
adyanrage and commendation, it is ſet forth with this cha- 
racer, that it exceeded the Wiſdom of all the children of the 
Eaſt Coxntrey, and all the wiſdom of Egypt. Whence it 1$ 
moll naturall ard cafe to argue, that certainly their learning 
mult be accounted the preateit at that time inthe world, 
or elle it could not have been inferred, that Solomon was 
wiſer then all men, becauſe his wi/dom excelled theirs, unleſs 
we fuppoſe their w5/dom to have been the greateſt in that 
age of the world, when the wiſdom of the Grecians ( al- 
though in that time Homer is ſulpoſed to flouriſh ) was not 
thought worchy the taking notice of, We ſee from hence 
then, as from an irrefragable teſtimony, that the wiſdom of 
the Egyptians antiently was no trivial Pedantry, nor meer 
Tune Miles and Aagical. rites, but that there was ſome 
thing in it ſol;idand ſubſtantial, or it had not been worth 
triumphing over by the wiſdom of Solomen : It being true of 
that, what Zipſms ſaith of the Rowan Empire, Znicquid 
dignum vinci videbatur, vicit ; Cetera non tam non potrit quam 
contempfit ,, it was an argument of ſome great worth, that it 
was over-toped and conquered by ir, 

Thus we fee how juſt the repute of the antient Egyptian 
Learning is from Teſtimony, and we ſhall find as great reaſon 
for it, when we conſider the great advantages the Egypti- 
ans, had for promoting of Learning among them, 7 wo waies 
men come to knowledge, either dy tradition from others, 
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or by eb/erv.tion of their own ; what the e/Zgyprians had 
the -/ way, will be ſpoken ro afterwards , we now cor- 
ficer the latter of theſe. All knowledge ariſing from obſer- 
vaticn, mult be cicher of thoſe Sciences which immediately 
conduce to the benelit of mens lives, or ſuch wlioſe end is 


f, to improve mens rationall faculties in the knowledge of 
. thicgs, The former neceſſity will put men upon the findin 


out, thelatter require /eceſſum CF otia, freedom from other 
impioy ments, a mind addititd to them, and indyſtry in the 
fudy of them, and a care tO preſerve their inventions in 
them. The fiucy of Grometry armiong the e/fgyprians, owed 
its original tO neceſſity ; tor the river Nile being ſwelled 
with the ſhowers falling in /£:h5opia, and thence annually 
over-flowing the Countrey ot ,/Eeypt, and by its violence 
overturning all the marks they bad co diſtinguiſh their lands, 
made ir neceſſary for them upon every abatement of the 
fluod to ſurvey their lands, to find out every one his own 
by the quantity of the ground upon the ſurrey. The ne- 
ceſſicy of which put them upon a more diligent enquiry into 
that {tudy, that thereby they might a:tain ro ſome exaRneſs 
in that, which was to be of tuch neceſſary, conſtant and 
perperuall uſe: Thence we find the invention of Geometry 
particularly attributed by Herodorms, Diodorus, Strabo and 
others, ro the «/£gyprians. This $kill of theirs they after 
improved into a pgrea'er benefit, iz. the conveying the 
water of Nile into thoſe places where it had not overflown 
to fo great a height, as to give them hopes of an enſuing 
p'enty ; which they did by che artificiall cutting of ſeveral 
Chanxcl; for that end, wherein, ſaith Srrabo, the «Egyptians 
Art and Induſtry out-went Nature it ſelf. By this likewiſe 
they obſerved the height of the over-flowing of the river, 
whereby they knew what harveſt to expe the following 
year ; which they did by a well near Memphy ( fromthe 
ule of it calied Ne1.0u#7p ) upon the walls of which were 
the marks of ſeveral! cubits, which they obſerve and publiſh ir 
co all, that they might provide themſelves accordingly. We 
ſee what grounds there are,even from p1 ofit and advantage, 
to make us believe that the fg ypiians were skilled in Geo- 
wetry, and the knowledge relating thereto, ER 
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And for the promoting of all other knowledge whoſe 
end is Contemplation , the very conflits#tion of their Com- 
monwealth did much conduce thereto : For thereby it was 
provided that there ſhould alwayes be a ſufficient number of 
perſons freed from all other emp/2yments , who might de- 
vote themſelyes to a ſedulous enquiry into the natures of 
things, Such were the e/£gyptian Prieſts, who by the pe- 
culiar nature of the eZ gyprian Superſtitions were freed from 
that burdenſome ſervice of ſacrificing beaſts, which the 
Prieſts of other Nations were continually employed abour, 
and ſo they erjoyed not only an eaſie but a very hononrable 
employment ; for chey were the perlons of the greateſt ho- 
nour , eſteem, and authority among the LEgyprians, of 
which rank, as far as I can find, ail were accounced, who 
were not Souldiers, Hmbanamen, or Artificers. For Stra- 
bo mentions no Nobility at all in egypt diſtin& from the 
Prieſts, for he divides the whole Commonwealth into Sowul- 
diers, Husbandmen, and Prieſts, And telling us that rhe 
other two were emplcyed about matters of war, and the Kings 
revenues in peace, he adds, @ 5 is:6; #, e1aom7iah noe 2 
rea rreul uy CuunuTt 74 js Camtiey fow, The Prieſts minded 
the ſtudy of Philoſophy and Aſtronomy , and converſed moſt 
with their Kings : And after, ſpeaking of their Kings be. 
ing ſtudied in their arts as well as others of the Pri-/fs, he 
adds, vei'or nv duTais TALLY 6 EF, with whom they Sent moſt 
of their lives. Agreeably to this P/atarch tells us, that 
the Kings themſelyes were often Prieſts , and adds out 
of Hecateus , that the Kings uſed to drizkh wine by mea- 
ſure , iep*s Gyrws , becauſe they were Prieſts , for as he 
ſaith , the Kings of «Egypt were alwayes choſen ei her out 
of the rank of Pricfts Or Sonlders, 7% uk" od aiſlei- 
as, T4 5 d)a onviny javes dfinua x, nul wor ; thiſe two 
orders being of the greateft h:nour, the one for valour, and the 
other of wiſdom ;, and if the King were choſen out of the 
Souldiers, he was preſently entred among the Pri:fts, to 
learn their myſtical Sciences. Diogdorns indeed fcems to 
reckon ſome great perſons after che Prieſts, and diſtin& 
from the Soxlatery ; but if he means by theſe any other 
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ſay as Caſaubon doth in ar.other caſe of Diodorns, Sans Stya- 
bonis auttoritas multis Siculis apud me prevaltt. Diodorus 
hu teſtimony is not to be weighed with Strabo*s. From hence 
we may underſtand the reaſon why that Petiphera, whoſe 
daughter 7oſe;h married, is called $59, which ſome rerder 
the Prieft, others the Prince of On , but theſe two we ſee 
are very conſiſtent, their Priefs being their great Princes , 
ard Heliopolis, or On, of which Poripherah was Prince or 
Prieſt, being the chief Seat and Univerſity of the Pricfts 
of «fgypt. Now itis evident from Clemens Al: xandrinus, 
that the e/£gyprians did not communicate, their myſteries 
promiſcuouſly to all, but only to ſuch as were in ſucceſſion 
rothe Cry, orelſe to thoſe of the Prieſts and their Chil- 
dren, who were moſt apt. and fit for them, both by their 
dyet, inſiraftion, and family, For this was unalterably ob- 
ſerved among them, that there was a conrinued ſucceſſion 
of a profeſſion in their ſeverall families, both of Prieſts, 
Souldiers, and Husbandmen, whereby they kept their ſeye-+ 
rall orders withour any mixture or confuſion, which is con- 
feſſed both by Heroderws and Diodorys : So that by this 
conſtitution Learning was among them confined to the 
Priefts, which bighly advanceth the probability of that rra- 
dition, preſerved among the c/E£gyprians concerning Moſes 
(which likewiſe ſtrongly proves our preſent defign ) viz. 
Manetho*s Records, as Nofephas tells us, that Afoſes was one 
of the Pri:fts at Heliopelss, and that his name among them 
was Oſarfiphus, who changing his name, was called Moſes , 
and inthe time of Amenophss conducted the /eproxs people 
out of Egypr ( lo the Egyptians out of their hatred of 
the 7/raelrtes call them.) And Cheremon, another Egy- 
ptian Prieſtin the ſame Author, calls Xoſes a Scribe, and fo- 
ſeph (by whom probably he means Joſoxa)a ſacred Scribeand 
faith, that the Egyptian name of Moſes was Tifthen,and of 
Zoſeph Peteſeph. Now this tradition did in all probability ariſe 
from the repute of XZoſes his /carming and wiſdom ; which 
being among them proper to their Prieſts, they rhence aſcri- 
bed that name co him, although probably he might come to 
the kno Wwlcage of all their Aſyſteries, from the relation be bad 
to Pharaoh; davghter, Mm” _ 
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Maſich,, and Hieroglyphicall Philoſophy : But Sixtus Senen- 


fs more comprehe::f1vely from Dioderns, Diogenes Laerti- Þ biothee, 
#s, and others, divides it into for parts, Mathematical, 


Naturall, Divine, and Morall. Their skill in the Mathema- 
ticall parts of learning hath been parily ſhewed already, 
and might be more largely from that $kill in them, which 
the Grecians gained from the Egyprians, as both Famblichns 


and Porphyrie ſpeak of Pythagoras, that be gained his $kill £4. « 
in Geometry chiefly from the Egyptians : For thele, as Ho 
Porphyrie faith, of a long time had been very ſtudious of 2, -N 
Geometry , as the Phanicians of Arithmetick,, and the Pytb.p. 


Chaldeans of Aftronomy. But ?amblichns (and I think de- 182» 


ſervedly) takes notice of the 3 Jv7Te;7oJny , the difficult 
acceſs of the Egyptian Prieſts , eſpecially as ro acquaint- 


ance with their myſteries, and ſo Strabo calls rhem wug- Gcogy.l.17; 


xis & dowradiTes , [nch Who concealed their learning mnder 
wany ſymbols, and were not eaſily drawn ro unfold it, And 
yet we might think the 22 years time which Pythagoras is 
thought to have ſpent among them, had been enough to 
have infinuated himſelf into their utmoſt acquaintance, and 
to have drawn from them the knowledge of their greateſt 
myſteries ; bur yer we have no great reaſon to think he 
did, if we believe the {tory in Diogenes Larrtins of his 
ſacrificing an Hecatomb for rhe finding out of that demosx- 
ftration , which is now contained in the 47 propoſition of 
the firſt of Exclide. Yet this did not abate the Greciars 
elteem of the Egyptians Mathematicall Learning ; for in 
Plato's time Emndoxns Cnidzns went into Egype on par- 
poſe to acquire it there ; and Democritus his boaſt, that 


none of the Arſepedenapte in Egypt (fo their Prieſts were ,,,,, 
called, as Clemens Alexandrinus and Enſebing tells us, who $1om.1.x, 
relate the ſtory) exceeded him in the Adatbemwaticks , by En/cb.Pre- 
which it may be art leaſt inferred, that they were then in 247 10. 
reateſt eſteem for them, Their great kill in Aſtronomy is ©;..- , 
atteſted by Diodorus, Strabo , Herodetus, and others, and , ,,c.: 
by their finding our the cowrſe of the year by the motion of $:1ab./.r 7, 


the 


We come now to conſider the parts of the Egyptian Sett. 6, 
learring, in which che Script are tells us Moſes was thill'd * ne vita 
This by Philo Fadensis branched into Arithmerick, Geometry, Moſis, 
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the $u», which was the invention of the Hiliopclitan Prieſts. 
How much they valued Geography, appears from Clemens 
his deſcription of the i:ea2g2puarws, Or ſacred Scribe iN the 
ſolemn proceſſion ; for he was required to be skilled in Hie- 
roely>licks, (o/ſmcgraphy, Geography, the motions of the Pla- 
nets, the Chorography of egypt, and deſcription of the Nue. 
Enftathins in Is notes on Dionyſins, attributes the invention 
of Geegraphicall Tables to Seſeſtris, who cauſed the Lands 
he had conquered to bz deſcribed in Tables, and ſo com- 
municated to the egyprians, and from them to others 
Their $kill in nat#rall Philoſophy could not be very great, 
becauſe of their Argick and Snperſtition , whereby they 
were hindred from all experiments 1n thoſe natural] things 
which they attributed a Djviniry to; but they ſeem to have 
been more exact and curious mn nataral hiſtory , tor, any 


. prodzgies, Or any thing that was Anomalous in nacure, they 


61d, faith Strabo,omaneryworigepry aiagiper es mh digg 28 ppare. 
with a great atal of curioſity inſert it in their ſacred recorag , 
and Herodotss adds, that more things of that nature are 
obſerved by them then by any «ther Nation , which, faith 
he, they not only diligently preſerve, but frequently com” 
pare together, and from a ſimilitnde of prodigies gather a j5- 
militnae of events, But that which gained the eAgyptians 
the greatelt repute abroad, ſeems to have been their early 
kill in Phyſick,, which is ſo much ſpoken of by Homer, Pla- 
70, Herogotus, Plutarch, Diogenes Laertins, and others, that 
It were impertinent troubling a Readers patience with the 
proof of that which is ſo generally confeſſed. A great evi- 
dence of the antiquity of this ſtudy among them is (if Ma- 
»ctbo may be lo far crecited) that Arhbotbs the ſecond Kin 

of the firſt Dynaſty of the Thinites, was a Phyſician himſelf, 
and writ ſome books of Anatomy; and the ſecond King of 
the third Dynaſty of the AM:mphites, was tor bis shil{ in 
Phyſick honoured among them by the name of /A£/cnlapi- 
ui. Pliny affirms it to have been the cuſtom of their Xings 
to caule dead bodies to be d;ſſecd, ro find out the nature of 
aiſeaſes; and elſewhere tells us, that the originall of Phy- 
ſick, among them was from the relations of thoſe who by 
any remedy were cured of any diſeaſe, which for a-memo- 
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riall to poſterity were recorded in their Temples, Their 
Hieregly»hical and myſtical Learning hath made the greatelt 
noiſe in the world, 8nd hath the leaſt of ſubſtance 11 it , 
which whoever will not be convinced of without peruſal ol 
Kirchers Ocdipizs Fgyptiecus, will at lall tind it fully Cone to 
h's hand by the lucceſl-is endeavours of that otherwiſe 
learned man. I cannot think any rational man could think 
that ſtudy worth his pains, which at the higheſt can amounc 
bur toa conzeure; and when ic is come tothat with a great 
dealof pains, it is nothing bur ſome ordinary and trivial ob- 
ſervation, Azin that famons Hieroglyphick, of Diofp1lis, 
ſo much ſpoken of by the Ancients, where was a Child to 
cxprels commg into the worl {an ola man tor Coeng 0#t of it, 
an Hiwk tor God, an Hippopstamr for hatred, and a Crocs- 
aile tor impnadenceand all toexprets this venerable Aputhegm, 
O ye that come into the world, and that go ont of it, God hates 
impudence. Ard therefore certainly this Kind of Learzing 
deſerves the higheſt form among the aiffciles Nuge, and all 
theſe Hieroglyphicks put rogether, will make buc one good 
one, and thac ſhould be for Labour loſt, 

There is yer one pare of Learning more among them, 
which the Egyptians are eſteemed tor, which is the Pul:- 
tical and civil part of it, which may better be called w;/- 
dom then moſt of the forc-going ; ewo things ſpeak much 
the wiſdom of a Nation ; good Laws, and a prudent manage- 
ment of them : their Laws are highly commeaded by Strabo 
and Dizasrus , and it is none of the lealt commendatons 
of them, that Solon and Lycurgus borrowed Jo many of 
their conſticutions from them , and tor the pradenr manage- 
ment Of their government, as the continuance of their ſtate 
ſo long in peace and quietnels, is an invincible demonſtrati- 
on of 1; ,, ſo the report given of them in Scripewre adds a 
fturchcr teſtimony to it ,, for therein the King of Egypt is 
called the Sor of the wiſe, as well as the ſon of antient Kings ; 
ard his comn/ellurs are called wiſe counſellors of Pharaob, and 
the wiſe men ,, whereby a more then ordindry prudence ard 
policy malt He underitood, Can we now imagine ſuch a 
perſon as Moſes was, bred up in all the ingennors literature 
ol Egypt, converſant among their wi/eſt perſons in Pha- 
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7a0hs (onrt), having thereby all advantages to improve him- 
ſelf, and to undeſtand the utmoſt of all that they knew, 
ſhould rot be able to paſs a judgement berween a mcer pre- 
tence and impoſtzre, and roal and important Trmhs ? Can 
we think that one who had zntereſt in fo great a Corrt, all 
advantages Of riſing himedf therein, ſhould willingly for- 
ſake all che pleaſures and delights at preſent, all his hopes and 
advantages for the future, were he not fully perlwaded of 
the certain and undoubted truth of all choſe things which 
are recorded in his books ? Is it poſſible a man of ordinar 

wi/dom ſhould venture himſelf upon ſo hazardous, unlike- 
ly, and dangerovs employment, as that wis Afoſes under- 
took, which could have no probability of [neceſs, bur only 
upon the belief that that God who appeared unto him, was 
vreater then all the Gods of egypt, and could carry on his 
own deſign by his own power, maupre all the oppoſition 
which the Princes of the world could make againſt it ? And 
what poſlible ground can we have to think that ſuch a per- 
lon who did verily belicye the truth of what God revealed 
1nto him, ſhould dare to write any otherwiſe then as it was 
revealed unto him? If chere had been any thing repugnant 
to common reaſon in the hiſtory of the Creation, the fall of 
man, the univerſal aclnge, the propagation of the world by the 
ſens of Noah, the kiſtery of the Patriarchs, had not Moſes 
ration-l facalties as well is we ? nay, had he them not far 
decter improved then any of oxrs arc? and was not he then 
able to judge what was ſtable to reaſon, and what not? and 
can we think he would then deliver any thing inconſiſtent 
with reaſon Or andonbted tradition then, when the A gypri- 
an Prieſts might ſo readily and plainly have rriamphed over 
him, by diſcovering the falſhood of what he wrote? Thus 
we lee that Meſes was as highly qualified as any of the acu- 
reſi Heathin Philoſophers could be, for diſcerning truth from 
falſheod ,, nay, in all probibility he far excelled the moſt re. 
nowed of the Grecian Philoſophers in that very kind of 
learning wherewich they made to great noiſe in the world, 
which was originally egyptian, as is evident in the whole 
ſeries of the Grecian Philoſophers, who went age after ape 
to.Egy'r to ger ſome ſcraps of that learning there, which 
Moſes 
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Moſer could not have but ſul meals of, becauſe of [is 
high place, great intereſt, and powey in Egypt, And mutt 
thoſe hungry Philoſephers hen become the only XM.fters of 
our reaſon, and theig, arftates be reccived as the ſenſe and 
voice Of nature, which they either received from ancertain 
tradition, orelle delivered in oppoſirion toit, that they mighe 
be more takenYotice of in the world ? Mult an «vr% i22 
be confronted with Thws ſaith the Lord ? and a few pirtiful 
ſymbols vye authority with divine commands ? and Ex nibils 
ihil fit be ſooner believed then In the beginning God created 
the Heavens and the Earth ? Whac irretragable evidence of 
reaſon isthar ſo confident a preſumption buile upon, when 
ir can fignifie no:hing without this hyporheſis, that there is 
nothing buc matter in the world ? and lec thus firſt be proved, 
and we will never {t.ck to grant the other. I may confi- 
dently ſay the great gallery of the wxr/d hath been, taking 
philoſophical diftates tor the fandard of reaſon, and unproved 
hypatheſes for certain foundations for our diſcourſe to rely 
upon. Andthe ſeeking to recor.cile thy myſteries of our 
faith to theſe, hath been thac which hath almolt deſtroyed it, 
and turned our Religion into a meer philoſophical Fpeculati- 
cn, Bur of this elſewhere, We ſee then that infiſting meer- 
ly on the accompliſbment and rational perfettions of the per- 
ſons who ſpeak,we have more reaſon to yield credit to Aſes 
in his hiftcry,then to any Phileſo, hers in their ſpeculations. 

And that which in the next place ſpeaks Aoſes to be a 
perion of wiſdom, and jadgement, and ability co find out 
truth, was his «ge and experience when he delivered theſe 
things to the world, He vented no cy#4e and indigefted 
conceptions, no ſudden and remerarious fancies, the uſual iſſues 
of reeming and javenile wits, he lived long enough co have 
experience tO iry, arid judgement to diltingu:ſh a meer out- 
ſide and varniſh, trom what was ſolid and tubitantial. We 
cannot then have chelealt pround of ſuſpition, that M/es 
w4s any wayes unfic to diſcern truth from falſhood, aud 
theretore was capable ot judging the one from the och-r. 

Bur though perſons be never ſo highly accompliſht for 
parts, learning, and experience, yet if they want de infor- 
mation of che certainty of the things chey deliver, they may 
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be ſtill deceived themſelves ;, and if they preſerye it for po- 
ſterity, be gui'ty of deceiving others, Let us now thereto:te 
ſee whe:her A4sſes had not as great advantages for under- 
itanding the rruth of his Hiſtory, as he had judgement to 
diſcern it. And concerning all thoſe things contained in the 
four laft books of his, to his own death, ic was impoſſible 
any ſhould have greater then himſelf, writing nothing bur 
what he was pars magna bimſelt of, what be ſaw, and heard, 
and aid, and can any teltimony be defired greater then his - 
whoſe ations they were, or who was preſent at the doing 
of them, and that not in any private wy, but in the moſt 
publick, capacity ? For although private perſons may be 
preſent at great actions, yet they may be guilty of miſre- 
prenſenting them, for want of underſtanding all circum- 
ſtances precedent, and ſubſequent, or for want ot unceritand- 
ing the de ſions 0i the chiet inſtruments of ation : bur when 
the perſon himſelf, who was the chirf in all, ſhall undertake 
ro write an exat Hiſtory of it, what evidence can be de- 
tired more certain then that is, that there con!d be no 
defe& as to information concerning what was done? The 
only ſcruple then that can be made, muſt be concerning the 
pojjages of former times which Afoſes relates, And here | 
doubt not but ro make1it :ppear, that infiiting only on all 
that can be deſired in a bare Hiſtorian ( ſetting aſide Divine 
revelation) he had as trxe and certain information of the 
Hittory of thoſe former ages, as any one can have of things 
atthat diſtance from themſelves; and that is by a certain 
znintcrrupred tradition of them, which will appear more 
clear and evident in that Nation of which Moſes was, then 
in any other Nation in the world : And that on theſe two 
acconnts : {irit, the unaonbred lineal deſcent from Father to 
Sen inthe Fewiſh Nation. Secondly, Their intereſt [ying ſo 
much in the preſerving thu tradition entire. 

Firlt, That there was a certain tmwixed lineal deſcent from 
Father to Son in the fewiſh Nation : the preat cauſe of molt 
of the cenfaſjon 1n the tradition of other Nations, was the 
frequert 1xing of ſeveral families one with arother , now 
thit God might as it were on purpoſe (arisfie rhe world of 
the 1/ſraclites capacity to preſerve the tradition entire, be 
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prohibited their mixture by marriages with the, people of 
other Nations and families. So that in Moſes his time ic 
was a very eafie matter to run up their lincall deſcent as far 
as the floud, nay up to Adam, lor Adam converſed ſometime 
with Lamech Noahs Father ;, for Lamech was born A. AL. 
874. Adam dyed 930. ſo that 56. years according to that 
compuration were Adam and Lamech co-temporary, Can we 
then think Noah ignorant of the ancient tradition of the 
world when his Father was lo long coevors with Adam; and 
Muthnſela his Granafather who was born A. 2. 687. dyed 
not till 4. Af. 1656. according to our molt learned Primate 
of Armagh, 5.e. was 600, years co-temporary with No.h, 
Sem his Son was probably living in ſome part of Facebs time, 

or Iſaac*sat leaſt; and how eaſily and uninterruptedly m phe 
the generall tradition of the ancient Hiſtory be continued 
thence to the time of Afoles, when the number of ſamilies 
apreeing in this tradition was increaſed, and wir hall incorpe- 
rated by a common ligament of Religion | ? | demand then, 

where can we ſuppolc any ignorance or cutting off this ge- 
xerall tradition in ſo continued a ſucceſſion as here was? Can 
we imapine that the Grana-chilaren of Facib could be igno- 
rant of their own pedigree,and whence they came into Eo ypr? 
can we think a thing fo lite and forem arkable as the account 
of their coming thither, ſhould be forgotten, which was at- 
rended with ſo many memorable circumſtances, eſpecially the 
ſelling and advancement 6: Foſeph, whole n ,emory it was 1m- 
poſſible ſhould be oblicerar-d in fo ſhort a time Could 7.1- 
cob be ipnorant of the C: cry wher.ce his Grand-father 
Mhbrabou came ? e'pecially whei: hehved fo lonp in it b:mfelr, 

and married into that branch of the family! At Was remain- 
ing there, when he had ferved his Vncle L ban? Could Abra- 
ham, when he was coremporary wih Sem, be ignorant oi the 
truth of the floud, when Sem ttom whim be derived himfelf, 

was one of the pertons who elcaped it in che Ark ? Cou d 
Sem be ignorant ol ihe aft; ns Þ fore the flrnd, witen Alam 
the firſt mn, lived lo r.car the £1 neof Noth ? ani could 

= 


Noah then be igaorant of the Creation , and h:+.1 of 
2 _" »/% - , . [. 4 - 4 
man ? Thus we 1-vc 1t almoſt impo ffi! le, ih1 - 


them chen could be ignorant 01 rhe pf] 
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dint, Which they were ſo few Generations removed from, 
that they could with eaſer derive themiclves from the firſt 
man, What then can we lay? that any of theſe had a Ce. 
gn of deceiving their poſtericy, and fo corrupted the tra» 
Cition ? but beiides, that it could be hardly pogitle ar that 
time, when there were ſo many remaining reſtimonies Ot 
former times , what ex4 can we imagine that any Parents 
ſhould have in thus deceiving their Children, or what ad- 
vantage ſhould come to them by ſuch a deceit ? Nay, 1 ſhall 
row manifeſt in the ſecond place, that the whole interift of 
their children lay in [reſerving 1bs tradition certain and en* 
tire, For their hopes of poſſeſſing Canaan and ritle to it, 
depended upon the promiſe madeto0 Abraham 400. years 
before, which would not only keep «awake their ſenſe of 
Divine Providence, but would make them caretull during 
their bondage to preſerve their Genealogies, becauſe all the 
right they could plead to their pcfſeſſions in Canaan, was 
from their being of Abrahams ſeed. And belides this, on 
purpoſe to be a memoriall co them of paſſages between God 
and eAbraham, they badin their fleſh a baage of circumciſion, 
which would ſerye to call to mind thoſe rranſaFions which 
had been between God and thr fore-fthers. Theſe things 
then do fully demonſtrate, that intitting only on rationall 
evidence, the T/raclites were the molt certain conſervatonrs 
of the ancient Hiſtory of the world ; and can we then think, 
that Moſes who was the Ruler among them, ſhould not 
fully underitand thoſe things which every 1ſraclite could 
ſcarce be ignorant of, and might corret the miſtakes of 
doſes in his H ſtory, it he had beenguilry of any ſuch ? 
Theſe things 1 ſuppoſe have made the firſt propoſition evi- 
aent, that it was morally smpoſſible Moſes fronld be deceived 
himſclf, or be ignorant of the thing s which be reports to others, 
both becauſe he had abilities ſufficient to diſcover truth from 
falfted, and [officient information of the paſſages of former 


times. 


CHAP, 


OG. by WY 


Chap. z. The Truth of Scrip!ure- Hiſtory aſſerted, 


CHAP. IIT, 
Moſes his fidelity and integrity proved. 


Moſes cenfidered as an Hiſtorian, and as a Lewgiver, hy 
fidelity in both provea: clear evidences that he had no in« 
tent to deceive in by Hiſtory, freedom from private intereſt, 
impartiality in hu relations, plainneſs and perfpicnity of 
ftile. As a Lawgiver, he came armed with Divine Au- 
thority, which being the main thing, « fixed on to be fully 
proved from his attions and writings, The power of mi- 
racles the great evidence of Divine revelation, T wo grand 
queſtions propounded. In What caſes miracles may be ex* 
peed, and bow known to be true. Noniceſſity of aconſftant 
power of miracles ina Church: Two Caſes alone wherein 
they may be expetied. When any thing comes as a Law 
from God, and when a Divine Law t« tobe repealed. The 
neceſſity of miracles in thoſe caſes as an evidence of Divine 
revelation aſſerted. Objeftions anſwered, No uſe of mira- 
cles when the deftrine us ſetled and owned by miracles in the 
firſt revelation. No need of miracles in reformation of 4 
Churcn, 


H E fecond prepoſition contains the proof of Agoſes his 
feielity, that he was as far from having any intent ts 


deceive vthers, athe was bring deceived bimſelf. Two way:s* 


Moſes mult be conſidered, as an Hiftorian, and as a Low. 
giver ; the only inducement for lim to deceive as an Hiſto- 
rian, mult be ſome particular z»rereft which muſt draw him 
aſide from an imparcivll delivery of the truth; as a Law- 
giver he might deceive, if he pretended Divine revelation for 
thoſe L:ws which were only the iſſues ot his own brain, 
that they might be received with a greater wveneration 
among the people, as Numa Pompilins and others did, 
Now if we prove that Mſes bad no intereſt to deceive in 
bis Hiftory, and had all y-tionall evidence of Divine revel.1- 
tzonin bis Laws, we ſhall abuncaaily evince the undoub: ed 
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